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IN  TROD  UCTION. 

TOPI  A — probably  writteil  the  fecond  book 
at  Antwerp  about  November  15 15;  and 
the  firfl  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  15  16 
— was  firfl  publiflied  abroad.  It  was  printed 
by  Theodore  Martin  at  Louvain,  under  the 
editorfliip  of  Erafmus,  ^gidius,  Paludanus  and  other  k.A 
More's  friends  in  Flanders,  towards  the  end  of  15 16. 

More  then  revifed  it,  and,  through  Erafmus,  it  was 
fent  to  John  Frobenius  at  Bafle  to  print.  This  more 
fumptuous  and,  as  regards  authorfhip,  fecond  edition — 
probably  containing  the  flandard  text — bears  the  date 
of  November  15 18.  In  the  meantime  however,  a  friend 
of  Erafmus,  the  Englifliman  Thomas  Lupfet,  brought  out 
a  reprint  of  the  firfl  edition  at  Paris,  which  was  printed 
by  Gilles  de  Gourmont  before  March  15 18  ;  and  which 
is  therefore  in  point  of  time,  the  fecond  edition ;  the 
Bafle  one,  being  the  third ;  and  one  at  Vienna  in  15 19, 
the  fourth  in  order  of  appearance.  All  four  were  in 
Latin,  then  the  common  familiar  language  of  the 
learned. 

By  a  flrange  fate,  not  a  fmgle  copy  of  this  work,  in  any 
language  whatfoever,  was  printed  in  England  in  More's 
lifetime  :  or  indeed  prior  to  thefe  Englifh  verfions  of 
Ralph  Robinfon.  Yet — defpite  its  original  Latin  garb 
— the  work  is  effentially  Englifh,  and  will  ever  reckon 
among  the  treafures  of  our  literature. 

Without  fome  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  More's 
life,  one  might  be  apt  to  aflume  Utopia  to  be  entirely 
his  own  work,  and  the  perfons  named  in  it  to  be  fic- 
titious. He  wrote  the  letter  to  Petrus  ^gidius,  and 
the  two  books  of  Raphael's  communication.  Erafmus' 
letter  to  Frobenius  (not  here  tranflated)  was  printed  by 
him  in  the  Bafle  edition  of  1518.  The  following  alfo 
contributed  to  the  earlier  Latin  editions. 

Petkus  ^.gidius,  the  Peter  Gilks  of  this  translation,  [b.  1490— d.  1555], 
secretary  to  the  municipaUty  of  Antwerp.  Wrote  a  letter  translated  at  pp. 
163-166. 

John  Clement  [d.  i  July  1572]  at  the  time  More's  attendant,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford.     See  p.  23. 

John  Paludanus,  Cassi'ite7tsis  'an  ancient  friend'  of  Erasmus,  /.  7: 
contributed  to  the  first  edition,  a  letter  and  a  poem  not  translated  by  Ko- 
binson. 

Jerome  Bi'SLRYDKN,  latinized  Fusf  inius  [b.  1470— d.  27  Aug.  1517]  a  rich 
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gcnerDus  diplomate.  Founder  of  the  College  of  the  three  languages  (Latin 
Ijreek,  Hebrew),  at  Louvain.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  More,  not  translated  by 
Robi7ison. 

Gerard  Bronchrost,  ofNimeguen  in  Latin  NoviOMAGUs[b.  1494 — cl.1570]. 
Scmetime  Mathematical  Professor  at  Rostock,  wrote  a  short  •^o&'m,see p.  167. 

Cornelius  Schryver,  latinized  Graph^us  [b.  1482 — d.  19  Dec.  1558] 
made  in  1533  secretary  to  the  municipality  of  Antwerp,  also  contributed  a 
short  poem,  see  p.  1C7. 

William  Bude,  latinized  Budeus  or  Bud^cus  [b.  1467 — d.  23  Aug.  1540] 
the  most  learned  Frenchman  of  his  time.  His  letter  to  Lupset  first  appeared 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1518,  not  iticlnded  by  Robinson. 

Thomas  Lupset  [b.  1498 — d.  27  Dec.  1532]  while  studying  at  Paris  edits 
second  edition  fA.  Utopia.   Afterwards  becomes  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric  at  Oxford. 

Utopia  is  worthy  of  multiformed  fludy.  Not  only 
from  its  refledlion  of  the  chara6ler,  principles,  and 
merry  wit  of  its  author ;  from  its  propofed  folutions  of 
fuch  focial  problems,  as  the  fcarcity  or  overplus  of  po 
pulation,  the  prevention  of  famines,  and  the  like :  but 
alfo  from  its  reference  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
efpecially  the  *  bondmen,'  the  then  dying  out  'villenage* 
of  England  ;  from  its  allufions  to  the  late,  as  well  as  to 
the  prefent  Englifh  king ;  from  its  furvey  of  Continental 
politics  in  1516  :  and  on  other  accounts. 

The  furthefl  difcovery  of  Amerigo  Vefpucci  in  his 
fourth  voyage,  along  the  coafl-line  of  Brazil,  appears  to 
have  been  Cape  Frio.  Sir  Thomas  More  apparently 
reiers  to  Deodati's  colle6lion,  in  fpeaking  of  'thofe  iiii. 
voyages  that  be  nowe  in  printe,  and  abrode  in  euery 
mannes  handes;'  which,  in  Latin,  was  firfl  publifhed  in 
1507,  under  the  title  of  Qyattvor  Ainerici  Vefputtii 
Navagatiofies.  Near  the  end  of  this  tract  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  occurred  on  3  April,  1504. 

ReliHus  igitur  in  cajlello  prcefato  Chrijlicolis.  xxiiij.  et 
cum  illis.  xij.  machi?iis  ac  alijs  plurimus  armis/  vnacum 
proiiifione  pro  fexe  menfibus  Jufficiente I     . 

On  this  paffage  More  hangs  his  whole  fidtion.  This 
is  the  carefully  concealed  flarting-point  of  the  imagi- 
nary portion  of  his  work.  Thence  the  Portuguefe 
Hythlodaye  wanders  to  the  ifland  of  *  Nowhere,'  which 
to  More's  mind  was  'beyond  the  line  equinodlial'  be- 
tween Brazil  and  India.  There  for  five  years  and  more 
Hythlodaye  fludied  the  laws  and  habits  of  a  community 
(allowing  the  very  low  average  of  20  perfons  to  each  of 
the  6ooo  houfeholds  of  the  54  cities)    of  6,500,000 
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l)erfons ;  not  including  their  countrey  population  or 
outlying  'forreyne  towns.'  At  length,  returning  home 
from  India  in  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  Hythlodaye  is  re- 
prefented  as  introduced  by  Peter  ^gidius  to  More  in 
the  doorway  of  Antwerp  Cathedral :  whence  all  three 
adjourn  to  the  garden  in  Sir  Thomas'  houfe,  where,  on 
a  bench  'covered  with  torues'  they,  with  John  Clement, 
liflen  a  whole  day  to  the  flory  of  Hythlodaye:  the  con- 
tents of  the  firfl  book  being  recounted  before  dinner  : 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond  between  dinner  and  fupper. 

Hythlodaye  may  well  fay  '  that  this  nation  tooke  their 
beginninge  of  the  Grekes,  bicaufe  their  fpeche  .... 
kepeth  dyuers  fignes  and  tokens  of  the  greke  langage 
in  the  names  of  their  cityes,  and  of  theire  magiflrates  :'* 
as,  for  example,  the  following  : — 
English.       Latin.  Grekk. 

Utopia  Utopia  [  =  Nusqiiama]      ov,  no ;  rdiros,  place. 

Hythlodaye  Hythlodseus  )  patro-      (  vOXos  [  =  nug?e]  noufcufe. 
Achoriens      Arcliorii         >  nymic      <  axopos,  Joy ie/s,  wretched. 
Macariens      Macarensii     )  forms  of  ( fidKap,  blejfed,  happy, 
Amaurot        Amaurotus  aiJ.avp6s,Jhadowy,unknota/i. 

Anyder  Anydrus  &pv5pos,  ivaterlefs. 

Phylaich        Phylarchus  (p\)\o^apx(],chicf of  the  tribe. 

There  is  an  effential  difference  of  purpofe  in  the 
fomewhat  fimilar  works  of  Plato  and  More.  In  the 
RepubliCy  Plato,  in  the  perfon  of  Socrates,  endeavours 
'  thoroughly  to  invefligate  the  real  nature  of  juflice  and 
injuflice,'  by  firfl,  invefligating  their  chara6ler  in  cities, 
and  afterwards  by  applying  '  the  fame  inquiry  to  the 
individual,  looking  for  the  counterpart  of  the  greater 
as  it  exifls  in  the  form  of  the  lefs.'-}-  More,  in  the  per- 
fon of  Hythlodaye,  looking  round  the  world,  perceives 
nothing  '  but  a  certein  conlpiracy  of  riche  men  pro- 
curinge  theire  owne  commodities  vnder  the  name  and 
title  of  the  commen  wealth.':}:  Plato  endeavours  to  at- 
tain to  an  exa6l  idea  of  an  abflradl  vertue  :  More  feeks 
to  devife  a  fyflem  in  which  the  poor  fliall  not  perifli  for 
lack,  nor  the  rich  be  idle  through  excufe  of  their  riches: 
in  which  roeiy  one  is  equally  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in 
which  the  commonwealth  poffefs  only  a  common  wealth. 

*>    ii8.  +    The  Eef^uluc  of  Plato.     Ed.  l)v  J.  L.  Davies.  M.A.,  aivl 

D.  J    Vaiu:i!av,  M.A.     p    52.     ^..l  Ed.  1066.  J  /.  i.vg 
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Referred  to  in  Letters  £h>  Papers  Foreign  &'  Domestic  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Arranged  and  Catalogued  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A. 
London,  1864. 


1515.  [Feb.  ?]       [London?]     More  to  Erasmus.     Letters,  &'c.  ii.  430. 

More's  embassy  has  been  successful,  but  tedious ;  has  been 
away  more  than  six  months.  .  .  .  Has  formed  a  close  in- 
timacy with  Pet.  Giles  [j^gidius]  of  Antwerp. 

1516.  Oct.  31.       London.     More  to  Erasmus,     ii.  777. 

The  EpistolcE  ObscJirormn  Viroruju  is  popular  everywhere. 
Is  glad  that  Peter  [j^gidius]  likes  his  Nusqjtanta  [Utopia]. 
Wishes  to  hear  if  Tunstal  approves  of  it,  and  other  judges. 
1516.  Nov.  12.     Louvain.     Gerardus  Noviomagus  (of  Nimeguen)  to  Eras- 
mus,    ii.  793. 

His  friend  Theodoricus  [Martin]  will  undertake  to  print  the 
Utopia.     Paludanus  will  show  him  a  cut  of  the  island  by  a 
great  painter,  if  Erasmus  desire  any  alterations. 
1516.  Nov.  iS.     Brussels.     Erasmus  to  Peter  .(Egidius.     ii.  796. 

Utopia  is  in  the  printer's  hands. 
1516.        [?J  Mechlin.     Jerome  Buslidanus  to  More.     ii.  814. 

In  praise  of  hjs   Utopia. 

1516.  [?]  London.     MoT^e  to  Petrus  iEciDius.     ii.  896. 

Letter.  Translated  by  Robinson  :\.x.  pp.  21-26. 
(1516.  Dec?  The  Editio  princeps  appears.  Libellvs  vere  avrevs  nee 
mi?ivs  salvtaris  qvajn  festiiais,  de  Optimo  reip.  statu,  deque 
tiotia  htstda  Vtopia.  .  .  .  It  has  no  pagination.  (1I  First  conies 
the  picture-chart  of  the  island  above  referred  to;  (2)  Then  the 
Utopian  alphabet,  in  which  A  to  L  are  represented  by  circles 
or  curves ;  M  by  a  triangle ;  and  N  to  Y  by  rectangles  or  por- 
tions thereof:  dashes  being  used  in  connection  with  these  for 
further  diversity.  (3)  Then  we  have  Anemolius'  Utopian 
Hekastichon,  see  p.  167  ;  (4)  Then  i^gidius'  letter  to  Busley- 
den,  see  pp.  163-166 ;  (5)  Then  another  letter  to  him,  from 
John  Paludanus,  who  also  contributes  a  poem  ;  neither  of  which 
were  Included  in  Robinson's  translation  ;  (6)  Then  a  poem  by 
Girardus  Noviomagus,  De  Utopia,  see  p.  167  ;  (7)  Then  the 
poem  of  Cornelius  Graphseus,  Ad  lectoretn,  see  p.  167;  (8) 
Then  Busleyden's  letter  to  Thomas  More,  (not  included  in 
Robinson's  translation) ;  (9)  Then  More's  letter  to  ^Egidius, 
see  pp.  21-26;  (10)  Then  the  Text,  in  two  books.] 

1517.  [?]  More  to  TuNSTAi.L.     ii.  1541. 

His  last  letters  were  the  most  delightful  he  ever  received 
from  him,  as  they  spoke  so  highly  of  his  Republica  [Utopia). 

Trusts  they  were  as  sincere  as  candid Was  afraid, 

among  his  many  avocations,  he  would  not  have  time  for  such 
trifles,  nor  could  he  have  done  so  except  out  of  partiality.      Is 
glad  he  is  pleased  with  the  work,  and  not  less  for  his  candid 
advice. 
'517-  Ja".  13.       London.     More  to  Erasmus,     ii.  891. 

Begs  Erasmus  will  thank  Paludanus  and  Giles  [^T'.gidius]. 
1517.  Feb.  24.       Antwerp.     Erasmus  to  William  Coi'E.     ii.  953. 

Begs  him  to  send  for  More's  Utopia,  if  he  has  not  yet  read 
it,  and  wishes  to  see  the  true  source  of  all  political  evils.  [This 
proves  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  before  this  date.] 
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1517.  Mar.  I.        Antwerp.     Erasmus  to  More.     ii.  958. 

Sends  one  letter  to  Marlianus,  who  imagined  that  the  first 

book  of  Utopia  was  written  by  Erasmus As  soon  as 

More  has  corrected  the  Utopia,  Erasmus  will  send  the  MS.  to 
Basle  or  Paris. 
1517.  Mar.  8.        Antwerp.     Erasmus  to  More.     ii.  963. 

'  Send  the  Utopia  at  your  earliest  opportunity.'      A  burgo- 
master at  Antwerp  is  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  knows  it  all  by 
heart. 
C517.      [?]  London.     More  to  Erasmus,     ii.  913. 

Sent  his  Utopia  some  time  since,  and  is  delighted  to  hear  it 
will  come  out  in  a  magnificent  form. 
1517.  July  31.        Paris.     Gulielmus  Bud/EUS  to  Thomas  Lupset.    ii.  1124. 
Thanks  him  for  a  copy  of  More's  Utopia.    .    .    .    Long  com- 
mendation of  the  Utopia.     [Printed  in  both  editions  of  1518.J 
1517.  Aug.  25.      Louvain.     Erasmus  to  John  Frobenius.     ii.  1147. 

Sends   .    .    .    Utopia  for  Frobenius  to  print. 
1517.      [?]  Erasmus  to  More.     ii.  1090. 

Has  sent  More's  Epigrams  and  Utopia  to  Basle. 
1517.  Aug.  28.      Antwerp.     Francis  Chieregato  to  Erasmus,     ii.  1151. 

On  his  leaving  England  for  Rome,  to  avoid  the  sweating 
sickness,  touched  at  Antwerp  and  heard  that  Erasmus  was 
staying  with  Petrus  ^gidius,  secretary  to  the  municipality  ot 
Antwerp.  On  calling  heard  that  Erasmus  had  started  the 
day  before  for  Louvain. 
1517.       [?]  London.     More  to  Erasmus,     ii.  1155. 

Is  in  the  clouds  with  the  dream  of  the  government  to  be 
offered  him  by  his  Utopians  ;  fancies  himself  a  grand  poten- 
tate, with  a  crown  and  a  Franciscan  cloak  ( palndauientratt ) , 
followed  by  a  grand  procession  of  the  Amauri.  Should  it 
please  Heaven  to  exalt  him  to  this  high  dignity,  where  he  will 
be  too  high  to  think  of  common  acquaintances,  he  will  still 
keep  a  corner  in  his  heart  for  Erasmus  and  Tunstall ;  and 
should  they  pay  him  a  visit  to  Utopia,  he  will  make  all  his 
subjects  honor  them  as  is  befitting  the  friends  of  majesty. 
The  morn  has  dawned  and  dispelled  his  dream,  and  stripped 
off  his  royalty,  plunging  him  down  into  his  old  mill-round  at 
the  Court. 
1517.  Aug.  31.       Louvain.     Erasmus  to  Tunstal.     ii.  1154. 

Has  taken  up  his  abode  at  Louvain,  and  is  on  good  terms 
with  the  theologians.     Is  staying  with  Paludanus,  his  ancient 
friend,  but  wants  to  find  more  room  for  his  books. 
1517.  Sept.  3.  More  to  Erasmus,     ii.  1157. 

Sends  his   Utopia   ( Nusquajnam   nostrain   iiusquavi  bene 
scriptatn  ad  te  initio). 
1517.  Sept.  15.     Paris.     Thomas  Lupset  to  Erasmus,     ii.  1162. 

Intends  getting  a  new  edition  of  More's  Utopia  printed. 

1517.  Dec.  15.      London.     More  to  Erasmus,     ii.     1201. 

Expects  his  Utopia. 

1518.  Mar.  5         Louvain.     Erasmus  to  More,     ii.     1238. 

The  printers  at  Basle  excuse  their  delay  in  the  Utopia  by 
reason  of  the  preface  added  by  Budaeus.  [This  is  the  third 
edition.]  Has  seen  a  French  edition  of  the  f/Zr?//^.  [Lupset's 
edition,  printed  by  Gilles  de  Gourmont  at  Paris,  must  there- 
fore rank  as  the  secojid  in  point  of  time,  but  is  only  a  reprint 
of  the  Louvain  edition  of  1516.] 
iSiS.  Nov.  [Date  of  the  Basle  edition,  third  in  point  of  time,  second  Ti?, 

regards  authorship.  It  omits  Paludanus'  letter  and  poem  of 
the  first  edition,  and  has  in  addition  the  above  mentioned 
letters  from  Erasmus  to  Frobenius,  and  from  Bude  to  Lupset. 
This  edition  therefore  embodying  also  More's  corrections  of 
the  previous  year,  is  at  once  the  most  complef  and  most 
crrect  published  m  his  lifetime.; 
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The 
Life  and  Travels 

of 

RAPHAEL     HVTHLODAYE. 


*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

Based  chiefly  —  besides  the  present  work  —  on  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Son 
caractere,  ses  ecrits  {ineme  les  inoins  anthefitiques),  sa  ine  et  ses  iimiigaticnis; 
by  F.  A.  DE  Varnhagen,  Brazilian  Minister  to  Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador, 
&c.  Lima,  1865,  fol.  See  also  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  A77iericus  Vespii- 
ciiis,  by  C.  E.  Lester  and  A.  Foster.     New  York,  1846,  8vo. 

The  same  Raphael  Hythlodaye  (for  this  is  his  name)  is  very  well  lerned  in 

the  Latine  tongue  :  but  profounde  and  excellent  in  the  Greke  tongue 

His  patrimonye  that  he  was  borne  vnto,  he  lefte  to  his  brethern  (for  he  is  a 
Portugal  borne),  p.  29.  As  concerning  my  frendes  and  kynsfolke  (quod  helj 
I  passe  not  greatly  for  them.  For  I  thinke  1  haue  sufficiently  doone  my  parte 
towardes  them  already,    p.  33. 

As  concernyng  this  matter,  I  allow  the  ordinaunce  of  no  nation  so  wel  as 
yat  which  I  sawe,  whiles  I  trauailed  abroade  aboute  the  worlde,  vsed  in  Persia 
amonge  the  people  that  commenly  be  called  the  Polylerites  [Polyleritse],  /.  47. 
1494.  April.  The  King  of  Spain  throws  open  the  trade  and  navigation  of 

the  Indies  to  all  ships  taking  their  departure  from  Cadiz. 
"1495.  'There  \i.e.  in  England]  I  taried  for  the  space  of.  iiii.  or  .v 

nionethes  together,  not  longe  after  the  insurrection,  yat  the 
Westerne  Englishe  men  made  agaynst  their  King.*    p.  36. 

He  stays  with  Cardinal  Morton.  At  pp.  37-54,  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  table-talk,  one  day  while  he  was  in  his  house. 

1497.  May  10.       The  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci  [b.  9  Mar.  1451 — d.  22 

Feb.  1512],  in  the  employ  of  the  King  of  Spain,  leaves  Cadiz 
with   4  ships.     This,  his  first  voyage,  was  chiefly  about  the 

1498.  Oct.  15.    Gulf  of  Mexico.     He  returns  to  Cadiz  15  October  1498. 

1499.  May.  Vespucci — again  in  the  service  of  Spain — leaves  Cadiz.    This 

voj'age,  in  part  with  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
brought  him  to  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

Hythlodaye,  '  for  the  desire  that  he  had  to  see,  and  knowe 
the  farre  Countreyes  of  the  worlde,  he  ioynedhimselfe  in  com- 
pany with  Amerike  Vespuce,  and  in  the.  iii.  last  voyages  of 

1500.  Sept.         those,  iii.   ...   he  continued  styl  in  his  company.'    /.  29. 

1501.  May  14.       Vespucci — entering  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal — 

leaves  Lisbon  on  his  /.4m/ voyage  ;   in  which  he  continues  his 

1502.  Sept.  7.    discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.     He  returns  to  Lisbon. 

1503.  May  Vespucci — still  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal — com- 
[June  ?]  10.     mands  a  ship  in  a  squadron  of  6  ships,  under  Gon^alo  de  Coelho. 

Hythloday  says,  "When  I  was  determyned  to  entre  into 
my.  iiii.  voyage,  I  caste  into  the  shippe  in  the  steade  of  mar- 
chandise  a  prety  fardel  of  bookes,  bycause  I  intended  to  come 
againe  rather  neuer,  than  shortly." — See  list  at  p.  119. 

'  Also  my  companion,  Tricius  Apinatus  caried  with  him  phi- 
sick  bookes.'    /.  119. 

The  squadron  crossed  the  line,  and  on  loth  Aug.  saw  dis- 
tinctly on  the  horizon  an  island — which  can  be  no  other  than 
Fernando  de  Noronha.  The  flag-ship,  of  300  tons,  was 
wrecked  on  a  rock  near  the  island,  but  happily  the  crew  were 
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saved.  Vespucci,  then  4  leagues  from  the  island,  was  ordered 
to  find  in  it  a  harbour.  He  missed  the  island  and  lost  sight  of 
the  other  ships.  After  8  days,  however,  he  saw  a  sail  on  the 
horizon,  which  on  joining  proved  to  be  one  of  them.  Both 
vessels  then  returned  to  the  island,  and  found  the  other  three 
ships  gone;  anchored,  took  in  wood,  &c.,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
appointed  rendezvozis  in  case  of  separation  ;  Bahia,  discovered 
in  the  previous  voyage.  There  they  arrived  in  18  days  ;  and 
1503.  Sept.,  waited  for  2  months  and  14  days.  At  length  tired  of  the  delay, 
Oct.  the  two  commanders  determmed  to  explore  the  coast  ahead. 
Sailing  southward,  they  at  length  stopped  at  a  port,  which, 

1503.  Nov.         (according  to  Varnhagen),  can  be  no  other  than  Cape  Frio. 

Here  they  found  a  quantity  of  dye-wood  (brazil),  with  which 

1504.  Mar,         they  loaded  their  ships;  during  a  stay  of  5  months. 

Before  returning,  they  left  a  little  factory  of  24  armed  men 
150  J.  April  3.    in  a  fortress  armed  with  12  guns.     Then  setting  out,  in  77  days 
1504.  June  18.  reached  Lisbon  on  i8  June  1503  ;  bring  the  earliest  tidings  of 
either  themselves  or  their  missing  consorts  ;  which  on  4  Sept. 
1504,  Vespucci  believed  to  be  all  lost.    {Condensed from  Varn- 
hagen, pp.  114,  115.] 

Hythlodaye  'gotte  the  licence  of  mayster  Americke  (though 
it  was  sore  agains  this  wyll)  to  be  one  of  the.  xxiiii  whiche  in 
the  ende  of  the  laste  voyage  were  left  in  the  countrye  of  Gulike.' 
A  30. 

After  the  departynge  of  Mayster  Vespuce,  when  he  had  tra- 
uailed  through  and  aboute  many  Countreyes  with.  v.  of  his 
companions  Gulikanes  {i.e.  of  the  above  24:  one  of  these  five 
was  the  above  named  Tricius  Apinatus, /.  119.]  /.  30. 
•i505-*i5to.  Yf  you  had  bene  with  me  in  Utopia,  and  had  presentlye  sene 
theire  fashions  and  lawes,  as  I  dyd,  whyche  liued  there,  v. 
yeares,  and  moore,  and  wolde  neuer  haue  commen  thence,  but 
onlye  to  make  that  newe  lande  knovven  here.     p.  69. 

Amaurote  .  .  .  wherein  I  liued  fiue  whole  yeares  together. 

A  77- 

The  AcHORiENS  [Achorii],  whiche  be  situate  ouer  agaynste 
the  Hand  of  Utopia  on  the  south  easte  side.     p.  57. 

The  Macariens  [MacarensiiJ  whiche  be  not  farre  distaunt 
from  Utopia,    p.  62. 

'  The  Anemolianes  [Anemolii]  .  .  .  dwell  farre  thence,  and 
had  verie  litle  a[c]quaintance  with'  the  Utopians.    /.  loi. 

The  battell  whiche  the  Utopians  fought  for  the  Nephelo- 
GETES  [Nephelogetae]  against  the  Alaopolitanes  [Alaopo- 
litse]  a  little  before  oure  time  .  .  ,  The  Nephelogetes  before 
the  warre,  when  the  Alaopolitanes  flourished  in  wealth,  wer 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  them.    pp.  132,  133. 

The  Zapoletes  [Zapoletse].  This  people  is.  500.  myles  from 
Utopia  eastewarde.    /.  136. 

Hythlodaye  marries  the  aunt  of  Anemolius,  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  Utopia,     p.  167. 

But  because  among  vs  foure  (for  no  mo  of  vs  was  left  aliue, 
two  of  our  companye  beyng  dead)  there  was  no  priest,  ...  at 
my  departure.  ...    p.  144. 

At  the  last  by  merueylous  chaunce  he  [Hythlodaye]  arriued 
in  Trapobane  [Ceylon]  from  whence  he  went  to  Callquit  [Cali- 
cut], where  he  chaunced  to  fynde  certayne  of  hys  Coimtreye 
shippes,  wherein  he  retourned  agayne  to  his  Countreye,  no- 
thinge  lesse  then  looked  for.  p.  30. 
It;  15.  *Nov.  Sir  T.  More  meeting  Hythlodaye  in  the  doorway  of  Antwerp 

Cathedral,  describes  him  as  '  A  man  well  stricken  in  age,  with 
a  blacke  sonneburned  face,  a  longe  bearde,  and  a  cloke  cast 
homly  about  hi>  shoulders,  whome,  by  his  fauoure  and  apparel) 
furthwith  I  iudged  to  bee  a  mariner.'  p.  29. 
1516.  Nov.  I.  'Very  vncertaiu  ncwes'  (!)  subsequently  of  Hvtlilodayc. 
/    '65 
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anU  pleaisaunt  SMorke  of  tl^e 

ht^it  state   of  a  publgque   bjeale,   auti 

of  tfje  nettje  gle  callelJ  Htopia:  tuntt^tt 
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i)^  Mapi^e  Hob^nson   €iti}tin  antr 

^oltfjim^ti&e  of  HonUon,  at  tje 

protttrentent,  anti  earnest  vt^ 

qntM  of  George  ^TaHlotoe 
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of  tfie  same  €itit* 
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honourable,  anU  W  tierie  sin 

guler  gooU  ntaifttn*,  maister  SSaiiUiam 

mtttMt  t^qukvtf  one  of  tf)e  ttooo  pnn= 

cipall  secretaries  to  ti^e  Umq  f)i?s  moste 

excellente  ntaiestte,  Hapfie  5Xolia)ttsou 

iMissijeti^  eontittuaunee  of  l^ealtf), 

tottf)  t^aglg  increase  of  ber- 

tue,  antJ  i&onoure. 


jPon  a  tyme,  when  tidynges  came  too  the 
citie  of  Corinthe  that  kyng  PhiHppe  father 
to  Alexander  furnamed  ye  Great,  was 
comming  thetherwarde  with  an  armie 
royall  to  lay  fiege  to  the  citie  :  The  Cor- 
inthians being  forth  with  flryken  with  greate  feare,  be- 
ganne  bufilie,  and  eameflly  to  looke  aboute  them,  and 
to  falle  to  worke  of  all  handes.  Some  to  (kowre  and 
trymme  vp  harneis,  fome  to  carry  flones,  fome  to 
amende  and  buylde  hygher  the  walles,  fome  to  ram- 
piere  and  fortyfie  the  bulwarkes,  and  fortreffes,  fome 
one  thynge,  and  fome  an  other  for  the  defendinge,  and 
flrengthenynge  of  the  citie.  The  whiche  bufie  labour, 
and  toyle  of  theires  when  Diogenes  the  phylofopher 
fawe,  hauing  no  profitable  bufmes  whereupon  to  fette 
himfelf  on  worke  (neither  any  man  required  his 
labour,  and  helpe  as  expedient  for  the  commen  wealth 
in  that  neceffitie)  immediatly  girded  about  him  his 
phylofophicall  cloke,  and  began  to  rolle,  and  tumble  vp 
and  downe  hether  and  theiher  vpon  the  hille  fyde,  that 
lieth  adioyninge  to  the  citie,  his  great  barrel  or  tunne, 
wherein  he  dwelled  :  for  other  dwellynge  place  wold 


he  haue  none.    This  feing  one  of  his  frendes,  and  not 
a  litell  mufynge  therat,  came  to  hym  :    And  I  praye 
the  Diogenes  (quod  he)  whie  doefl  thou  thus,  or  what 
meanefl  thou  hereby  ?     Forfothe  I  am  tumblyng  my 
tubbe  to  (quod  he)  bycaufe  it  where  no  reafon  yat  I  only 
fliould  be  ydell,  where  fo  many  be  working.     In  fem- 
blable  maner,  right  honorable  fir,  though  I  be,  as  I  am 
in  dede,  of  muche  leffe  habilitie  then  Diogenes  was  to 
do  any  thinge,  that  fhall  or  may  be  for  the  auaunce- 
ment  and  commoditie  of  the  pubHque  wealth  of  my 
natiue  countrey  :   yet  I  feing  euery  fort,   and  kynde 
of  people  in  theire  vocation,  and  degree  bufilie  occu- 
pied about  the  common  wealthes  affaires  :  and  efpeci- 
ally  learned  men  dayly  putting  forth  in  writing  newe 
inuentions,   and  deuifes   to  the   furtheraunce  of  the 
fame :  thought  it  my  bounden  duetie  to  God,  and  to 
my  countrey  fo  to  tumble  my  tubbe,  I  meane  fo  to 
occupie,  and  exercife  mefelf  in  beflowing  fuch  fpare 
houres,  as  I  beinge  at  ye  becke,  and  commaundement 
of  others,  cold  conueniently  winne  to  me  felf:    yat 
though  no  commoditie  of  that  my  labour,  and  trauaile 
to  the  publique  weale  fhould  arife,  yet  it  myght  by  this 
appeare,  yat  myne  endeuoire,  and  good  wille  hereunto 
was  not  lacking.     To  the  accomplifhement  therfore, 
and  fulfyllyng  of  this  my  mynde,  and  purpofe  :  I  toke 
vpon  me  to  tourne,  and  tranflate  oute  of  Latine  into  oure 
Englifhe  tonge  the  frutefull,  and  profitable  boke,  which 
fir  Thomas  more  knight  compiled,  and  made  of  the 
new  yle  Utopia,  conteining  and  fetting  forth  ye  befl 
flate,  and  fourme  of  a  publique  weale  :  A  worke  (as  it 
appeareth)  written  almofl  fourtie  yeres  ago  by  the  faid 
fir  Thomas  More  ye  authour  therof.    The  whiche  man, 
forafmuche  as  he  was  a  man  of  late  tyme,  yea  almofl 
of  thies   our   dayes :    and  for  ye  excellent  qualities, 
wherewith  the  great  goodnes  of  God  had  plentyfuUy 
endowed  him,   and  for  ye  high  place,    and  rowme, 
wherunto  his  prince  had  mofl  gracioufly  called  him,  not- 
ably wel  knowen,  not  only  among  vs  his  countremen, 
o'lt  alfo  in  forrein  countreis  and  nations :  therfore  T 
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haue  not  much  to  fpeake  of  him.  This  only  I  faye  : 
yat  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  of  al,  and  not  only  of  vs 
Englifh  men,  yat  a  man  of  fo  incomparable  witte,  of  fo 
profounde  knowlege,  of  fo  abfolute  learning,  and  of  fo 
fine  eloquence  was  yet  neuertheleffe  fo  much  blinded, 
rather  with  obflinacie,  then  with  ignoraunce  yat  he 
could  not  or  rather  would  not  fee  the  fhining  light  of 
godes  holy  truthe  in  certein  principal  pointes  of  Chris- 
tian religion  :  but  did  rather  cheufe  to  perfeuer,  and 
continue  in  his  wilfull  and  flubbourne  obflinacie  euen 
to  ye  very  death.  This  I  fay  is  a  thing  much  to  be 
lamented.  But  letting  this  matter  paffe,  I  retourne 
again  to  Utopia.  Which  (as  I  faid  befor)  is  a  work  not 
only  for  ye  matter  yat  it  conteineth  fruteful  and  pro- 
fitable, but  alfo  for  ye  writers  eloquent  latine  fliele 
pleafaunt  and  delectable.  Which  he  yat  readeth  in 
latine,  as  ye  authour  himfelf  wrote  it,  perfectly  vnder- 
ftanding  ye  fame  :  doubtles  he  flial  take  great  pleafure, 
and  delite  both  in  ye  fweete  eloquence  of  ye  writer,  and 
alfo  in  ye  wittie  inuencion,  and  fine  conueiaunce,  or 
difpofition  of  ye  matter  :  but  moft  of  all  in  the  good, 
and  holfome  leffons,  which  be  there  in  great  plenty, 
and  aboundaunce.  But  nowe  I  feare  greatly  yat  in 
this  my  fimple  tranflation  through  my  rudenes  and  ig- 
noraunce in  our  englifh  tonge  all  the  grace  and  pleafure 
of  ye  eloquence,  wherwith  ye  matter  in  latine  is  finely 
fet  forth  may  feme  to  be  vtterly  excluded,  and  lofl : 
and  therfore  the  frutefulnes  of  the  matter  it  felfe  muche 
peraduenture  diminifhed,  and  appayred.  For  who 
knoweth  not  whiche  knoweth  any  thyng,  that  an 
eloquent  flyele  fetteth  forth  and  highly  commendeth  a 
meane  matter  ?  Where  as  on  the  other  fide  rude,  and 
vnlearned  fpeche  defaceth  and  difgraceth  a  very  good 
matter.  According  as  I  harde  ones  a  wife  man  fay : 
A  good  tale  euel  tolde  were  better  vntold,  and  an 
euell  tale  well  tolde  nedeth  none  other  follicitour. 
This  thing  I  well  pondering  and  wayinge  with  me  felf, 
and  alfo  knowing,  and  knowledging  the  barbarous 
rudenes  of  my  tranflation  was  fully  determined  neuer 
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to  haue  put  it  forth  in  printe,  had  it  not  bene  for  cer- 
tein  frendes  of  myne,  and  efpecially  one,  whom  aboiie 
al  other  I  regarded,  a  man  of  fage,  and  difcret  witte 
and  in  wor[l]dly  matters  by  long  vfe  well  experienced, 
whoes  name  is  George  Tadlowe  :  an  honed  citizein  of 
London,  and  in  the  fame  citie  well  accepted,  and  of 
good  reputation :  at  whoes  requefl,  and  inRaunce  I 
firfl  toke  vpon  my  weake,  and  feble  fholders  ye  heauie, 
and  weightie  bourdein  of  this  great  enterprice.  This 
man  with  diuers  other,  but  this  man  chiefely  (for  he 
was  able  to  do  more  with  me,  then  many  other)  after 
that  I  had  ones  rudely  brought  ye  worke  to  an  ende, 
ceaffed  not  by  al  meanes  poffible  continualy  to  af- 
fault  me,  vntil  he  had  at  ye  lafte,  what  by  ye  force  of  his 
pitthie  argum.entes  and  flrpng  reafons,  and  what  by 
hys  authority  fo  perfuaded  me,  that  he  caufed  me  to 
agree  and  confente  to  the  impryntynge  herof.  He 
therfore,  as  the  chiefe  perfuadour,  mufl  take  vpon  him 
the  daunger,  whyche  vpon  this  bolde,  and  raflie  enter- 
pry  fe  fhall  enfue.  I,  as  I  fuppofe,  am  herin  clerely 
acquytte,  and  difcharged  of  all  blame.  Yet,  honorable 
Syr  for  the  better  auoyding  of  enuyous  and  malycyous 
tonges,  I  (knowynge  you  to  be  a  man,  not  onlye  pro- 
foundely  learned,  and  well  affected  towardes  all  fuche, 
as  eyther  canne,  or  wyll  take  paynes  in  ye  well  be- 
flowing  of  that  poore  talente,  whyche  GOD  hath  en- 
dued them  wyth :  but  alfo  for  youre  godly e  dyfpofytyon, 
and  vertuous  qualytyes  not  vnworthelye  nowe  placed 
in  aucthorytye,  and  called  to  honoure)  am  the  bolder 
humblye  to  offer  and  dedycate  vnto  youre  good  mayfler- 
fhyppe  thys  my  fymple  woorke.  Partly  that  vnder  the 
fauffe  conducte  of  your  protection  it  may  the  better  be 
defended  from  the  obloquie  of  them,  which  can  fay 
well  by  nothing,  that  pleafeth  not  their  fond,  and  cor- 
rupt iudgementes,  though  it  be  els  both  frutefull  and 
godly  :  and  partlye  that  by  the  meanes  of  this  homely 
prefent  I  may  the  better  renewe,  and  reuiue  (which  of 
late,  as  you  know,  I  haue  already  begonne  to  do)  yat 
old  acquayntaunce.  that  was  betwene  you  and  me  in 
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the  time  of  our  childhode,  being  then  fcolefellowes  to- 
gethers.  Not  doubting  that  you  for  your  natiue  good- 
nes,  and  gentelnes  will  accept  in  good  parte  this  poore 
gift,  as  an  argument,  or  token,  that  mine  old  good 
wil,  and  hartye  affection  towardes  you  is  not  by  reafon 
of  long  tract  of  time,  and  feparation  of  our  bodies  any 
thinge  at  all  quayled  and  diminifhed,  but  rather  (I 
affuer  you)  much  augmented,  and  increafed.  This 
verely  is  ye  chieffe  caufe,  yat  hath  incouraged  me  to 
be  fo  bolde  with  youre  maifterfhippe.  Els  truelye  this 
my  poore  prefent  is  of  fuch  fimple  and  meane  fort, 
that  it  is  neyther  able  to  recompenfe  the  leafl  portion 
of  your  great  gentelnes  to  me,  of  my  part  vndeferued, 
both  in  the  time  of  our  olde  acquayntance,  and  alfo 
now  lately  again  bountifully  fhewed  :  neither  yet  fitte, 
and  mete  for  the  very  bafenes  of  it  to  be  offered  to 
one  fo  worthy,  as  you  be.  But  almighty  god  (who 
therfore  euer  be  thanked)  hath  auaunced  you  to  fuch 
fortune,  and  dignity,  that  you  be  of  hability  to  accept 
thankefully  afwell  a  mans  good  will  as  his  gift.  Th^ 
fame  god  graunte  you  and  all  yours  lone,  and  ioyfuUy 
to  contynue  in  all  godlynes 
and  profperytye. 
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C  7S^f)e  translator  lo  tl^e 
gentle  leaHer* 

|Hou  fhalte  vnderflande  gentle  reader  that 
thoughe  this  worke  o^  Utopia  in  Eng- 
Hfh,  come  nowe  the  feconde  tyme  furth  in 
Print,  yet  was  it  neuer  my  minde  nor  in- 
tente,  that  it  flioulde  euer  haue  bene  Im- 
printed at  all,  as  who  for  no  fuch  purpofe  toke  vpon  me 
at  the  firfle  the  tranllation  thereof :  but  did  it  onelye  at 
the  requefl  of  a  frende,  for  his  owne  priuate  vfe,  vpon 
hope  that  he  wolde  haue  kept  it  fecrete  to  hym  fell 
alone.  Whom  though  I  knew  to  be  a  man  in  dede, 
both  very  wittie,  and  alfo  fkilful,  yet  was  I  certen,  that 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tonge,  he  was  not  fo  well 
fene,  as  to  be  hable  to  iudge  of  the  finenes  or  courfe- 
nes  of  my  tranflation.  Wherfore  I  wente  the  more 
fleightlye  through  with  it,  propoundynge  to  my  felfe 
therein,  rather  to  pleafe  my  fayde  frends  iudgemente, 
then  myne  owne.  To  the  meaneffe  of  whofe  learninge 
I  thoughte  it  my  part  to  fubmit,  and  attemper  my  flile. 
Lightlie  therefore  I  ouer  ran  the  whole  worke,  and  in 
fhort  tyme,  with  more  hafl,  then  good  fpede,  I  broughte 
it  to  an  ende.  But  as  the  latin  prouerbe  fayeth  :  The 
haflye  bitch e  bringeth  furth  blind  whelpes.  For  when 
this  my  worke  was  finiflied,  the  rudenes  therot  fhewed 
it  to  be  done  in  pofle  hafte.  How  be  it,  rude  and  bafe 
though  it  were,  yet  fortune  fo  ruled  the  matter  that  to 
Imprin tinge  it  came,  and  that  partly  againfl  my  wyll. 
Howebeit  not  beinge  hable  in  this  behalfe  to  refifl  the 
pitthie  perfuafions  of  my  frendes,  and  perceauing  ther- 
fore  none  other  remedy,  but  that  furth  it  fhoulde :  I 
comforted  myfelfe  for  the  tyme,  only  with  this  notable 
faying  of  Terence. 

/fa  vita  ejl  hominum,  qtiaft  qiuim  ludas  tejferis. 
Si  illud^  quod  ejl  maxume  opus  iadu  ?ion  cadit : 
Illiid^  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  vt  corrigas. 
In  which  verfes  the  Poete  likeneth  or  compareth  the 
life  of  man  to  a  diceplaiyng  or  a  game  at  the  tables  : 
Meanynge  therein,  if  that  chaunce  rife  not,  whiche  is 
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mofl  for  the  plaiers  aduauntage,  that  then  the  chaunce, 
which  fortune  hathe  fent,  ought  fo  connyngly  to  be 
played,  as  may  be  to  the  plaier  leafL  dammage.  By  the 
which  worthy  fimiUtude  furely  the  wittie  Poete  geueth 
vs  to  vnderflande,  that  though  in  any  of  our  actes  and 
doynges,  (as  it  ofte  chaunceth)  we  happen  to  faile  and 
miffe  of  our  good  pretenfed  purpofe,  fo  that  the  fucceffe 
and  our  intente  proue  thingesfarre  odde :  yetfo  we  ought 
with  wittie  circumfpection  to  handle  the  matter,  that  no 
euyll  or  incommoditie,  as  farre  furth  as  may  be,  and  as 
in  vs  lieth,  do  therof  enfue.  According  to  the  whiche 
counfell,  though  I  am  in  dede  in  comparifon  of  an  ex- 
perte  gameller  and  a  conning  player,  but  a  very e  bungler, 
yet  haue  I  in  this  by  chaunce,  that  on  my  fide  vnwares 
hath  fallen,  fo  (I  fuppofe)  behaued  myfelf,  that,  as 
doubtles  it  might  haue  bene  of  me  much  more  conn- 
ingly  handled,  had  I  forethought  fo  much,  or  doubted 
any  fuch  fequele  at  the  beginninge  of  my  plaie  :  fo  I  am 
fuer  it  had  bene  much  worfe  then  it  is,  if  I  had  not  in 
the  ende  loked  fomwhat  earnefllye  to  my  game.  For 
though  this  worke  came  not  from  me  fo  fine,  fo  per- 
fecte,  and  fo  exact  yat  at  firfl,  as  furely  for  my  fmale 
lerning,  it  fhould  haue  done,  yf  I  had  then  ment  the 
publifhing  therof  in  print :  yet  I  trufl  I  haue  now  in  this 
feconde  edition  taken  about  it  fuch  paines,  yat  veryefewe 
great  faultes  and  notable  errours  are  in  it  to  be  founde. 
Now  therfore,  mofl  gentle  reader,  the  meaneffe  of  this 
fimple  tranflation,  and  the  faultes  that  be  therin  (as  I 
feare  muche  there  be  fome)  I  doubt  not,  but  thou  wilt, 
in  iufl  confideration  of  the  premiffes,  gentlye  and  fa- 
uourablye  winke  at  them.  So  do- 
ynge  thou  fhalt  minifler  vnto 
me  good  caufe  to  thinke 
my  labour  and  paynes 
herein  not  altoge- 
thers  beflowed 
in  vaine. 

VALE. 


fl  7Bf)omii$  iWore  to  l^e= 


Am  almofle  afhamed,  righte  welbeloued 
Peter  Giles,  to  fend  vnto  you  this  boke 
of  ye  Utopian  commen  wealth,  welniegh 
after  a  yeres  fpace,  which e  I  am  fure  you 
looked  for  within  a  moneth  and  a  halfe. 
And  no  marueil.  For  you  knewe  well  ynough,  that 
I  was  alreadye  difbourdened  of  all  the  laboure  and 
fludye  belongynge  to  the  inuention  in  this  worke,  and 
that  I  had  no  nede  at  al  to  trouble  my  braines  about 
the  difpofition,  or  conueiaunce  of  the  matter:  and 
thcrfore  had  herein  nothing  els  to  do,  but  only  to  re- 
hearfe  thofe  thinges,  which e  you  and  I  togethers  hard 
maifler  Raphael  tel  and  declare.  Wherefore  there 
was  no  caufe  why  I  fhuld  fludy  to  fetforth  the  matter 
with  eloquence :  for  afmuch  as  his  talke  could  not  be 
fine  and  eloquent,  beynge  firfle  not  fludied  for,  but 
fuddein  and  vnpremeditate,  and  then,  as  you  know,  of 
a  man  better  fene  in  the  Greke  language,  then  in  the 
latin  tonge.  And  mywritynge,the  niegher  xruethioueth 
it  fhould  approche  to  his  homely  plaine,  simpiicitie  and 
and  fimple  fpeche,  fomuche  the  niegher  P^^y"^^- 
fhuld  it  go  to  the  trueth  :  which  is  the  onelye  marke, 
wherunto  I  do  and  ought  to  directe  all  my  trauail  and 
(ludy  herin.  I  graunte  and  confeffe,  frende  Peter, 
myfelfe  difcharged  of  fomuche  laboure, hauinge  all  thefe 
thinges  ready  done  to]  my  hande,  that  almoofle  there 
was  nothinge  left  for  me  to  do.  EUes  either  the  inuen- 
tion, or  the  difpofition  of  this  matter  myghte  haue  re- 
quired of  a  witte  neither  bafe,  neither  at  all  vnlearned, 
both  fome  time  and  leafure,  and  alfo  fome  (ludie. 
But  if  it  were  requifite,  and  neceffarie,  that  the  matter 
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fhoulde  alfo  haue  bene  wrytten  eloquentlie,  and  not 
alone  truelye  :  of  a  fiieretie  that  thynge  coulde  I  haue 
perfourmed  by  no  tyme  nor  fludye.  But  now  feynge 
all  thefe  cares,  Hayes,  and  lettes  were  taken  awaye, 
wherin  elles  fo  muche  laboure  and  fludye  fbioulde 
haue  bene  employed,  and  that  there  remayned  no  other 
thynge  for  me  to  do,  but  onelye  to  write  playnelie  the 
matter  as  I  hard  it  fpoken :  that  in  deede  was  a  thynge 
Jighte  and  eafye  to  be  done.  Howbeit  to  the  difpatch- 
ynge  of  thys  fo  lytle  bufyneffe,  my  other  cares  and 
troubles  did  leaue  almofl  leffe,  then  no  leafure. 
The  authors  Whiles  I  doo  dayelie  beftowe  my  time 
bussines  and  aboute  lawe  matters  :  fome  to  pleade,  fome 
^""'  to  heare,  fome  as  an  arbitratoure  with  myne 

awarde  to  determine,  fome  as  an  vmpier  or  a  ludge, 
with  my  fentence  finallye  to  difcuffe.  Whiles  I  go  one 
waye  to  fee  and  vifite  my  frende  :  an  other  waye  about 
myne  owne  priuat  affaires.  Whiles  I  fpende  almofl  al 
the  day  abrode  emonges  other,  and  the  refidue  at  home 
among  mine  owne ;  I  leaue  to  my  felf,  I  meane  to  my 
booke  no  time  For  when  I  am  come  home,  I  mufle 
commen  with  my  wife,  chatte  with  my  children,  and 
talke  wyth  my  feruauntes.  All  the  whiche  thinges  I 
recken  and  accompte  amonge  bufmeffe,  forafmuche  as 
they  mufle  of  neceffitie  be  done  :  and  done  mufle  they 
nedes  be,  oneleffe  a  man  wyll  be  flraunger  in  his  owne 
houfe.  And  in  any  wyfe  a  man  mufle  fo  fafhyon  and 
order  hys  conditions,  and  fo  appoint  and  difpofe  him 
felfe,  that  he  be  merie,  iocunde,  and  pleafaunt  amonge 
them,  whom  eyther  nature  hathe  prouided,  or  chaunce 
hath  made,  or  he  hym  felfe  hath  chofen  to  be  the 
felowes,  and  companyons  of  hys  life  :  fo  that  with  to 
muche  gentle  behauioure  and  familiaritie,  he  do  not 
marre  them,  and  by  to  muche  fufferaunce  of  his  fer- 
uauntes, make  them  his  mayflers.  Emonge  thefe  thynges 
now  rehearfed,  flealeth  awaye  the  daye,  the  moneth, 
the  yeare.  When  do  I  write  then  ?  And  all  this  while 
haue  I  fpoken  no  worde  of  flepe,  neyther  yet  of  meate, 
which  emong  a  great  number  doth  wafl  no  leffe  tyme. 
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then  doeth  flepe,  wherein  ahnofle  halfe  the  life  tyme 
of  man  crepethawaye.  I  therefore  dowynne  Meate  and  siepe 
and  get  onelye  that  tyme,  whiche  I  fleale  from  great  wasters 
flepe  and  meate.  Whiche  tyme  becaufe  °  ^^"^^' 
it  is  very  Htle,  and  yet  fomwhat  it  is,  therfore  haue  I 
ones  at  the  lafle,  thoughe  it  be  longe  firfl,  finifhed 
Utopia ;  and  haue  fent  it  to  you,  frende  Peter,  to  reade 
and  perufe :  to  the  intente  that  yf  anye  thynge  haue 
efcaped  me,  you  might  put  me  in  remembraunce  of  it. 
For  thoughe  in  this  behalfe  I  do  not  greatlye  miflrufle 
my  felfe  (whiche  woulde  God  I  were  fomwhat  in  wit 
and  learninge,  as  I  am  not  all  of  the  worfle  and  duUefl 
memorye)  yet  haue  I  not  fo  gi*eat  trufle  and  confidence 
in  it,  that  I  thinke  nothinge  coulde  fall  out  of  my 
mynde.    For  lohn  Clement  my  boye,  who 

1  .1  r      .  •,^  lohn  Clement. 

as  you  know  was  there  prelente  with  vs, 
whomelfufterto  be  awaye  frome  no  talke,  wherein  maye 
be  any  profyte  or  goodnes  (for  oute  of  this  yonge  bladed 
and  new  fhotte  vp  come,  whiche  hathe  alreadye  begon 
to  fpring  vp  both  in  Latin  and  Greke  learnyng,  I  loke 
for  plentifull  increafe  at  length  of  goodly  rype  grayne) 
he  I  faye  hathe  broughte  me  into  a  greate  doubte. 
For  wheras  Hythlodaye  (oneleffe  my  memorye  fayle 
me)  fayde  that  the  bridge  of  Amaurote,  whyche  goethe 
ouer  the  riuer  of  Anyder  is  fyue  hundreth  pafeis,  that 
is  to  faye,  halfe  a  myle  in  lengthe:  my  lohn  fayeth  that 
two  hundred  of  thofe  pafeis  mufte  be  plucked  away, 
for  that  the  ryuer  conteyneth  there  not  aboue  three 
hundreth  pafeis  in  breadthe,  I  praye  you  hartelye  call 
the  matter  to  youre  remembraunce.  For  yf  you  agree 
wyth  hym,  I  alfo  wyll  faye  as  you  faye,  and  confeffe 
myfelfe  deceaued.  But  if  you  cannot  remember  the 
thing,  then  furelye  I  wyll  write  as  I  haue  done,  and  as 
myne  owne  remembraunce  ferueth  me.  For  as  I  wyll 
take  good  hede,  that  there  be  in  my  booke  nothing 
falfe,  so  yf  there  be  anye  thynge  doubte-  Adiuersitie 
full,  I  wyll  rather  tell  a  lye,  then  make  a  kfnTaTye'and 
lie  :  bycaufe  I  had  rather  be  good,  then  teiung  a  lie. 
wilie.   llowebeit  thys  matter  maye  eafelyebe  remedied. 
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yf  you  wyll  ake  the  paynes  to  afke  the  queflion  of 
Raphael  him  felfe  by  woorde  of  mouthe,  if  he  be  nowe 
with  you,  or  elles  by  youre  letters.  Whiche  you  mufle 
nedes  do  for  an  other  doubte  alfo,  that  hathe  chaunced, 
throughe  whofe  faulte  I  cannot  tel :  whether  through 
In  what  parte  Hiiue,  or  yours,  or  Raphaels.  For  neyther 
of  the  woride  "we  remembrcd  to  enquire  of  him,  nor  he 
ethTtVvn-  to  tel  vs  in  what  part  of  the  newe  world 
knowen.  Utopia  is  fituate.     The  whiche  thinge,  I 

had  rather  haue  fpent  no  fmall  fomme  of  money,  then 
that  it  fhould  thus  haue  efcaped  vs :  afwell  for  that  I 
am  afhamed  to  be  ignoraunt  in  what  fea  that  ylande 
flandeth,  wherof  I  write  fo  long  a  treatife,  as  alfo 
becaufe  there  be  with  vs  certen  men,  and  efpeciallie 
It  is  thoughte  one  vcrtuous  and  godly  man,  and  a  pro- 
hcre°?s^vnfai-  ^^ffour  of  dluinitic,  who  is  excedynge  defier- 
nediy  ment  the  ous  to  go  vnto  Utopia  I  not  for  a  vayue 
c?reof"croy.''''  ^^^  curious  defyre  to  fee  newes,  but  to  the 
don  in  Surrey,  intcnte  he  maye  further  and  increafe  oure 
religion,  whiche  is  there  alreadye  luckelye  begonne. 
And  that  he  maye  the  better  accomplylhe  and  per- 
fourme  this  hys  good  intente,  he  is  mynded  to  procure 
that  he  maye  be  fente  thether  by  the  hieghe  Byfhoppe  : 
yea,  and  that  he  himfelfe  may  be  made  Bifhoppe  of 
Utopia,  beynge  nothynge  fcrupulous  herein,  that  he 
mufle  obteyne  this  Byfhopricke  with  fuete.  For  he 
counteth  that  a  godly  fuete,  which  pro- 
go  y  suete.   ^.g^^^j^  ^q^  ^f  ^-j^g  dcfirc  of  honoure  or  lucre, 

but  onelie  of  a  godlie  zeale.  Wherfore  I  mofle  ear- 
neflly  defire  you,frende  Peter,  to  talke  with  Hythlodaye, 
yf  you  can,  face  to  face,  or  els  to  wryte  youre  letters 
to  hym,  and  fo  to  woorke  in  thys  matter,  that  in  this 
my  booke  there  maye  neyther  anye  thinge  be  founde, 
whyche  is  vntrue,  neyther  any  thinge  be  lacking,  whiche 
is  true.  And  I  thynke  verelye  it  fhalbe  well  done, 
that  you  fhewe  vnto  him  the  book  it  felfe.  For  yf  I 
haue  myffed  or  fayled  in  anye  poynte,  or  if  anye  faulte 
haue  efcaped  me,  no  man  can  fo  well  correcte  and 
amende  it,  as  he  can  :  and  yet  that  can  he  not  do, 
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oneles  he  perufe,  and  reade  oiier  my  booke  written. 
Moreouer  by  this  meanes  (hall  you  perceaue,  whether 
he  be  well  wyllynge  and  content,  that  I  Ihoulde  vnder- 
take  to  put  this  woorke  in  writyng.  For  if  he  be 
mynded  to  publyfhe,  and  put  forth  his  owne  laboures, 
and  trauayles  himfelfe,  perchaunce  he  woulde  be  lothe, 
and  fo  woulde  I  alfo,  that  in  publifhynge  the  Utopiane 
w^eale  publyque,  I  fhoulde  preuent  him,  and  take  frome 
him  the  flower  and  grace  of  the  noueltie  of  this  his 
hiflorie.  Howbeit,  to  faye  the  verye  trueth,  I  am  not  yet 
fullye  determined  with  my  felfe,  whether  I  will  put  furth 
my  booke  or  no.  For  the  natures  of  men  be  fo  diuers, 
the  phantafies  of  fome  fo  waywarde,  their  ^j^^  vnkynde 
myndes  fo  vnkynde,  their  iudgementes  fo  iudgementes  of 
corrupte,  that  they  which  leade  a  merie  and  "^^"' 
a  iocounde  lyfe,  folowynge  theyr  owne  fenfuall  pleafures 
and  carnall  lufles,  maye  feme  to  be  in  a  muche  better 
ftate  or  cafe,  then  they  that  vexe  and  vnquiete  them- 
felues  with  cares  and  fludie  for  the  puttinge  forthe  and 
publifhynge  of  fome  thynge,  that  maye  be  either 
profeit  or  pleafure  to  others  :  whiche  others  neuerthe- 
les  will  difdainfully,  fcornefully,  and  vnkindly  accepte 
the  fame.  The  moofl  part  of  al  be  vnlearned.  And 
a  greate  number  hathe  learning  in  contempte.  The 
rude  and  barbarous  alloweth  nothing,  but  that  which 
is  verie  barbarous  in  dede.  If  it  be  one  that  hath  a 
little  fmacke  of  learnynge,  he  reiecteth  as  homely  geare 
and  commen  ware,  whatfoeuer  is  not  fluffed  full  of  olde 
moughteaten  termes,  and  that  be  wome  out  of  vfe. 
Some  there  be  that  haue  pleafure  onelye  in  olde  ruflie 
antiquities.  And  fome  onelie  in  their  owne  doynges. 
One  is  fo  fowre,  fo  crabbed,  and  fo  vnpleafaunte,  that 
he  can  awaye  with  no  myithe  nor  fporte.  An  other  is 
fo  narrowe  betwene  ye  Ihulders,  that  he  can  beare  no 
iefles  nor  tauntes.  Some  feli  poore  foules  be  fo  afearde 
that  at  euerye  fnappifhe  woorde  their  nofe  fhall  be 
bitten  of,  that  they  flande  in  no  leffe  drede  of  euerye 
quicke  and  fharpe  woorde,  than  he  that  is  bitten  of  a 
madde  dogge  feareth  water.     Some  be  fo  mutable  and 
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waueryngc,  that  euery  houre  they  be  in  a  nevve  mynde, 
fayinge  one  thinge  fyttinge,  and  an  other  thynge  fland- 
ynge.  An  other  forte  fytteth  vpon  their  allebencheis, 
and  there  amonge  their  cuppes  they  geue  iudgement 
of  the  wittes  of  writers,  and  with  greate  authoritie  they 
condempne  euen  as  pleafeth  them,  euerye  writer  accord- 
ynge  to  his  writinge,  in  mofte  fpitefull  maner  mockynge, 
lowtinge,  and  flowtinge  them  ;  beyng  them  felues  in  the 
meane  feafon  fauffe,  and  as  fayeth  the  prouerbe,  oute 
of  all  daunger  of  gonnefhotte.  For  why,  they  be  fo 
fmugge  and  fmothe,  that  they  haue  not  fo  much  as  one 
hearre  of  an  honefle  man,  wherby  one  may  take  holde 
of  them.  There  be  moreouer  fome  fo  vnkynde  and 
vngentle,  that  thoughe  they  take  great  pleafure,  and  de- 
lectation in  the  worke,  yet  for  all  that,  they  can  not 
fynde  in  their  hertes  to  loue  the  Author  therof,  nor  to 
aforde  him  a  good  woorde  :  beynge  much  like  vncour- 
teous,  vnthankfull,  and  chourlifli  gefles.  Whiche  when 
A  fitte  si.-ni-  they  haue  with  good  and  daintie  meates 
litude.  -well  fylled  theire  bellyes,  departe  home, 

geuyng  no  thankes  to  the  feafte  maker.    Go  your  wayes 
now,  and  make  a  cofLlye  feafle  at  youre  owne  charges 
for  gefles  fo  dayntie  mouthed,  fo  diuers  in  tafle,  and  be- 
fides  that  of  fo  vnkynde  and  vnthankfull  natures.  But  ne- 
uertheles  (frende  Peter)  doo,  I  pray  you,  with  Hithlo- 
day,  as  I  willed  you  before.    And  as  for  this  matter  I  fhall 
be  at  my  libertie,  afterwardes  to  take  newe  aduifement. 
Howbeit,  feeyng  I  haue  taken  great  paynes  and  laboure 
in  writyng  the  matter,  if  it  may  flande  with  his  mynde  and 
pleafure,  I  wyll  as  touchyng  the  edition  or  publifhyng  ot 
thebooke,  followe  the  counfell  and  aduife  of  my  frendes, 
and  fpeciallye  yours.    Thus  fare  you  well  right  her- 
tely  beloued  frende  Peter,  with 
your  gentle  wife  :  and  loue 
me  as  you  haue  euer  done, 
for  I  loue  you  better 
then  euer  I 
dyd. 


%{)c  first 

'Boo^^e  of  t|)e  communication  of 

i^apiacl  Jggtljlotiap,  conccntgng 
tlje  teist  gtate  of  a  commen  beltij. 


He  moile  victorious  and  triumphant 
Kyng    Oi    Englande    Henrye    the 
eyght   of    that   name,    in  al   roial 
vertues,    a   Prince  mofl  pereleffe^ 
hadde  oi  late  in  controuerfie  with 
Charles,  the  right  highe  andmightye 
Kyng  of  Caflell,  weighty  matters, 
and   of  great    importaunce.      For 
the  debatement  and  final  determination  wheroi",  the 
kinges  Maiefly  fent  me  Ambaffadour  into  Flaunders, 
ioyned  in  Commiffion  with  Cuthbert  Tun-      Cuthbert 
ftall,  a  man  doutleffe  out  of  comparifon,      Tunstaii. 
and  whom  the  Kynges  Maieflie  of  late,  to  the  great 
reioyfynge   of  all  men,  dyd   preferre  to  the  office  of 
Maifler  of  the  Rolles. 

But  of  this  mannes  prayfes  I  wyll  faye  nothyng,  not 
bicaufe  I  doo  feare  that  fmall  credence  fhalbe  geuen 
to  the  teftimonye  that  cometh  out  of  a  frendes  mouthe: 
but  bicaufe  his  vertue  and  lernyng  be  greater,  and  of 
more  excellency,  then  that  I  am  able  to  praife  them : 
and  alfo  in  all  places  fo  famous  and  fo  perfectly  well 
knowne,  that  they  neede  not,  nor  oughte  not  of  me  to 
bee  prayfed,  vnleffe  I  woulde  feeme  to  fhew,  and  fet- 
furth  the  brightnes  of  the  fonne  with  a  candell,  as  the 
Prouerbe  faieth.  There  m.ette  vs  at  Bruges  (for  thus 
it  was  before  agreed)  thei  whom  their  Prince  hadde  for 
that  matter  appoynted  Commiffioners :  excellent  men 
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all.  The  chiefe  and  the  head  of  theym  was  the  Mare- 
graue  (as  thei  call  him)  of  Bruges,  a  right  honorable  man : 
but  the  wifefl  and  the  befl  fpoken  of  them  was  George 
Temfice,  prouofl  of  Caffelfes,  a  man,  not  only  by  lem- 
yng,  but  alfo  by  nature  of  fmgular  eloquence,  and  in 
the  lawes  profoundly  learned :  but  in  reafonynge,  and 
debatyng  of  matters  what  by  his  naturall  witte,  and 
what  by  daily  exercife,  furely  he  hadde  few  fellowes. 
After  that  we  had  once  or  twife  mette,  and  vpon  cer- 
tayne  poyntes  or  articles  coulde  not  fully  and  throughly 
agree,  they  for  a  certayne  fpace  tooke  their  leaue  of  vs, 
and  departed  to  Bruxelle,  there  to  know  their  Princes 
pleafure.  I  in  the  meane  time  (for  fo  my  bufmes  laye) 
wente  flreighte  thence  to  Antwerpe.  Whiles  I  was 
there  abidynge,  often  times  amonge  other,  but  whiche 
to  me  was  more  welcome  then  annye  other,  dyd  vifite 
me  one  Peter  Giles,  a  Citifen  of  Antwerpe, 
eter  y  es.  ^  ^^^  there  in  his  countrey  of  honefl  repu- 
tation, and  alfo  preferred  to  high  promotions,  worthy 
truly  of  the  hyghefl.  For  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  the 
yong  man  be  in  learnyng,  or  in  honeflye  more  excel- 
lent. For  he  is  bothe  of  wonderfull  vertuous  condi- 
tions, and  alfo  fmgularly  wel  learned,  and  towardes  all 
fortes  of  people  excedyng  gentyll:  But  towardes  his 
frendes  fo  kynde  herted,  fo  louyng,  fo  faithfull,  fo  truf- 
tye,  and  of  fo  earnefl  affection,  that  it  were  verye  harde 
in  any  place  to  fynde  a  man,  that  with  him  in  all  poyntes 
of  frendfliippe  maye  be  compared.  No  man  can  be 
more  lowlye  or  courteous.  No  man  vfeth  leffe  Emula- 
tion or  diffimulation,  in  no  man  is  more  pmdent  fim- 
plicitie.  Befides  this^  he  is  in  his  talke  and  communi- 
cation fo  merye  and  pleafaunte,  yea  and  that  withoute 
harme,  that  throughe  his  gentyll  intertaynement,  and 
his  fweete  and  delectable  communication,  in  me  was 
greatly  abated,  and  diminifhed  the  feruente  defyre,  that 
I  had  to  fee  my  natiue  countrey,  my  wyfe  and  my  chyl- 
dren,  whom  then  I  dyd  muche  longe  and  couete  to  fee, 
becaufe  that  at  that  time  I  had  been  more  then.  iiii. 
Monethes  irom  them.     Vpon  a  certayne  daye  when  I 
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hadde  herde  the  diiiine  feruice  in  our  Ladies  Churche, 
which  is  the  fayrefl,  the  mofl  gorgeous  and  curious 
Churche  of  buyldyng  in  all  the  Citie,  and  alfo  mofl  fre- 
quented of  people,  and  the  feruice  beynge  doone,  was 
readye  to  go  home  to  my  lodgynge,  I  chaunced  to  es- 
pye  this  forefayde  Peter  talkynge  with  a  certayne 
Straunger,  a  man  well  flricken  in  age,  with  a  blacke 
fonneburned  face,  a  longe  bearde,  and  a  cloke  cafl 
homly  about  his  fhoulders,  whome,  by  his  fauoure  and 
apparell  furthwith  I  iudged  to  bee  a  mariner.  But  the 
fayde  Peter  feyng  me,  came  vnto  me,  and  faluted  me. 

And  as  I  was  aboute  to  anfwere  him:  fee  you  this  man, 
fayth  he  (and  therewith  he  poynted  to  the  man,  that  I 
fawe  hym  talkynge  with  before)  I  was  mynded,  quod 
he,  to  brynge  him  flrayghte  home  to  you. 

He  fhould  haue  ben  very  welcome  to  me,  fayd  I, 
for  your  fake. 

Nay  (quod  he)  for  his  owne  fake,  if  you  knewe  him : 
for  there  is  no  man  thys  day  liuyng,  that  can  tell  you 
of  fo  manye  flraunge  and  vnknowen  peoples,  and  Coun- 
treyes,  as  this  man  can.  And  I  know  wel  that  you  be 
very  defirous  to  heare  of  fuche  newes. 

Then  I  coniectured  not  farre  amiffe  (quod  I)  for 
euen  at  the  firfl  fyght,  I  iudged  him  to  be  a  mariner. 

Naye  (quod  he)  there  ye  were  greatly  dece)aied :  he  hath 
failed  in  deede,  not  as  the  mariner  Palinure,  but  as  the 
experte  and  prudent  prince  Vliffes :  Yea,  rather  as  the  aun- 
cient  and  fagePhilofopher  Plato.  For  this  fame  Raphaeii 
Raphaell  Hythlodaye  (for  this  is  his  name)  is  Hithiodaye 
very  well  lerned  in  the  Latine  tongue :  but  profounde 
and  excellent  in  the  Greke  language.  Wherin  he  euer 
beflowed  more  fludye  then  in  the  Latine,  bycaufe  he 
had  geuen  himfelfe  wholy  to  the  fludy  of  Philofophy. 
Wherof  he  knew  that  ther  is  nothyng  extante  in  Latine, 
that  is  to  anye  purpofe,  fauynge  a  fewe  of  Senecaes, 
and  Ciceroes  dooynges.  His  patrimonye  that  he  was 
borne  vnto,  he  lefte  to  his  brethern  (for  he  is  a  Portu- 
gall  borne)  and  for  the  defire  that  he  had  to  fee,  and 
knowe  the  farre  Countreyes  of  the  worlde,  he  ioyned 
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himfelfe  in  company  with  Amerike  Vefpuce,  and  in 
the.  iii.  lafl  voyages  of  thofe.  iiii.  that  be  nowe  in 
printe,  and  abrode  in  euery  mannes  handes,  he  con- 
tinued flyll  in  his  company,  fauyng  that  in  the  lafl  voy- 
age he  came  not  home  aga)nie  with  him.  For  he  made 
fuche  meanes  and  Ihift,  what  by  intretaunce,  and  what 
by  importune  fute,  that  he  gotte  Hcence  of  mayfler 
Americke  (though  it  were  fore  againfl  his  wyll)  to  be 
one  of  the.  xxiiii  whiche  in  the  ende  of  the  lafl  voyage 
were  left  in  the  countrey  of  Gulike.  He  was  therefore 
leftebehynde  for  hys  mynde  fake,  as  one  that  tookemore 
thoughte  and  care  for  trauailyng,  then  dyenge :  hauyng 
cuftomably  in  his  mouth  thefe  faiynges.  He  that  hathe 
no  graue,  is  couered  with  the  fkye :  and,  the  way  to 
heauen  out  of  all  places  is  of  like  length  and  diflaunce. 
Which  fantafy  of  his.  (if  God  had  not  ben  his  better 
frende)  he  had  furely  bought  full  deare.  But  after  the 
departynge  of  Mayfler  Vefpuce,  when  he  had  trail  ailed 
thorough  and  aboute  many  Countreyes  with.  v.  of  his 
companions  Gulikianes,  at  the  lafl  by  merueylous 
chaunce  he  arriued  in  Taprobane,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Caliquit,  where  he  chaunced  to  fynde  certayne  of 
hys  Countreye  fhippes,  wherein  he  retourned  agayne 
into  his  Countreye,  nothynge  leffe  then  looked  for. 

All  this  when  Peter  hadde  toldeme:  I  thanked  him  for 
his  gentle kindneffe,  that  he  hadvouchfafed  to  brynge  me 
to  the  fpeache  of  that  man,  whofe  communication:  he 
thoughte  fhoulde  be  to  me  pleafaunte,  and  acceptable. 
And  therewith  I  toumed  me  to  Raphaell.  And 
when  wee  hadde  haylfed  eche  other:  and  had  fpoken 
thefe  commune  woordes,  that  bee  cuflomablye  fpoken  at 
the  firfl  meting,  and  acquaintaunce  of  flraungers,  we 
went  thence  to  my  houfe,  and  there  in  my  gardaine 
vpon  a  bench  couered  with  greene  torues,  we  fatte 
downe  talkyng  together.  There  he  tolde  vs,  how  that 
after  the  departyng  of  Vefpuce,  he  and  his  fellowes 
that  taried  behynde  in  Gulicke,  began  by  litle  and  litle, 
throughe  fayre  and  gentle  fpeache,  to  wynne  the  loue 
and  fauoure  of  the  people  of  that  countreye,  infomuche 
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that  within  fhorte  fpace,  they  dyd  dwell  amonges  them, 
not  only  harmlefle,  but  alfo  occupiyng  with  them  verye 
familiarly.  He  tolde  vs  alfo,  that  they  were  in  high 
reputation  and  fauour  with  a  certayne  great  man 
(whofe  name  and  Countreye  is  nowe  quite  out  of  my 
remembraunce)  which  of  his  mere  liberalitie  dyd  beare 
the  cofles  and  charges  of  him  and  his  fyue  companions. 
And  befides  that  gaue  theim  a  truflye  guyde  to  con- 
ducte  them  in  their  ioumey  (which  by  water  was  in 
botes,  and  by  land  in  wagons)  and  to  brynge  theim  to 
other  Princes  with  verye  frendlye  commendations. 
Thus  after  manye  dayes  iourneys,  he  fayd,  they  founde 
townes,  and  Cities,  and  weale'  publiques,  full  of  people, 
gouemed  by  good  and  holfome  lawes.  For  vnder  the 
line  equinoctiall,  and  on  bothe  fydes  of  the  fame,  as 
farre  as  the  Sonne  doth  extende  his  courfe,  lyeth  (quod 
he)  great,  and  wyde  defertes  and  wildemeffes,  parched, 
burned,  and  dryed  vp  with  continuall  and  intollerable 
heate.  All  thynges  bee  hideous,  terrible,  lothefome, 
and  vnpleafaunt  to  beholder  All  thynges  out  of  faf- 
fyon,  and  comelinefle,  inhabited  withe  wylde  Beafles, 
and  Serpentes,  or  at  the  leafle  wyfe,  with  people,  that 
be  no  lefie  fauage,  wylde,  and  noyfome,  then  the  verye 
beafles  theim  felues  be.  But  a  little  farther  beyonde 
that,  all  thynges  beginne  by  litle  and  lytle  to  waxe  plea- 
faunte.  The  ayre  fofte,  temperate  and,  gentle.  The 
grounde  couered  with  grene  graffe.  Lelfe  wildneffe  in 
the  beafles.  At  the  lafl  fhall  ye  come  agayne  to  people, 
cities  and  townes  wherein  is  continuall  entercourfe  and 
occupiyng  of  merchaundife  and  chaffare,  not  only 
among  themfelues,  and  with  theire  Borderers,  but  alfo 
with  Merchauntes  of  farre  Countreyes,  bothe  by  lande 
and  water.  There  I  had  occafion  (fayd  he)  to  go  to 
many  countreyes  on  euery  fyde.  For  there  was  no 
fliippe  ready  to  any  voyage  or  iourney,  but  I  and  my 
fellowes  were  into  it  very  gladly  receyued.  shippes  of 
The  (hippes  that  thei  founde  firfl  were  straungefassions 
made  playn,  flatte,  and  broade  in  the  botome,  trough 
wife.     The  fayles  were  made  of  great  ruffhes,  or  of 
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wickers,  and  in  fome  places  of  lether.  Aftervvarde  thei 
founde  fhippes  with  ridged  kyeles :  and  fayles  of  can- 
uaffe,  yea,  and  fhortly  after  hauyng  all  thynges  lyke 
cures.  The  fhipmen  alfo  very  experte  and  cunnynge, 
bothe  in  the  fea,  and  in  the  wether.  But  he  faide,  that 
he  founde  great  fauoure  and  frendfhip  amonge  them, 
Th  1  d  ^^^  teachynge  them  the  feate  and  the  vfe 

of  the  lode  flone.  Whiche  to  them  before 
that  time  was  vnknowne.  And  therfore  they  were 
wonte  to  be  verye  timerous  and  fearfull  vpon  the  fea: 
Nor  to  venter  vpon  it,  but  only  in  thefomer  time.  But 
nowe  they  haue  fuche  a  confidence  in  that  flone,  that 
they  feare  not  flormy  winter:  in  fo  dooynge  farther 
from  care  then  daunger,  In  fo  muche,  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted,  left  that  thyng,  throughe  their  owne 
folifh  hardineffe,  fhall  tourne  them  to  euyll  and  harme, 
which  at  the  firft  was  fuppofed  (houlde  be  to  them  good 
and  commodious. 

But  what  he  tolde  vs  that  he  fawe  in  euerye 
countreye  where  he  came,  it  were  very  longe  to 
declare.  Neither  it  is  my  purpofe  at  this  time  to 
make  reherfall  therof.  But  peraduenture  in  an  other 
place  I  wyll  fpeake  of  it,  chiefly  fuche  thynges  as  fhall 
be  profitable  too  bee  knowen,  as  in  fpeciall  be  thofe 
decrees  and  ordinaunces,  that  he  marked  to  be  well 
and  wittely  prouided  and  enacted  amonge  fuche  peoples, 
as  do  Hue  together  in  a  ciuile  policye,  and  good  ordre. 
For  of  fuche  thynges  dyd  wee  bufelye  enquire,  and  de- 
maunde  of  him,  and  he  likewife  very  willingly  tolde  vs 
of  the  fame.  But  as  for  monfters,  bycaufe  they  be  no 
newes,  of  them  we  were  nothyng  inquifitiue.  For  no- 
thyng  is  more  eafye  to  bee  founde.  then  bee  barkynge 
Scyllaes,  rauenyng  Celenes,  and  Leftrigones  deuourers 
of  people,  and  fuche  lyke  great,  and  incredible  monfters. 
But  to  fynde  Citifens  ruled  by  good  and  holfome  lawes, 
that  is  an  exceding  rare,  and  harde  thyng.  But  as  he 
marked  many  fonde,  and  foliffhe  lawes  in  thofe  newe 
founde  landes,  fo  he  reherfed  diuers  actes,  and  confti- 
tutions,  whereby  thefe  oura  Cities,  Nations,  Countreis, 
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and  Kyngdomes  may  take  example  to  amende  their 
faultes,  enormities  and  errours.  Wherof  in  another 
place  (as  I  fayde)  I  wyll  intreate. 

Now  at  this  time  I  am  determined  to  reherfeonely 
that  he  tolde  vs  of  the  maners,  cuflomes,  lawes,  atid 
ordinaunces  of  the  Utopians.  But  firfl  I  wyll  repete 
oure  former  communication  by  th[e]  occafion,  and  (as 
I  might  faye)  the  drifte  wherof,  he  was  brought  into 
the  mention  of  that  weale  publique. 

For,  when  Raphael  had  very  prudentlye  touched 
diuers  thynges,  that  be  amiffe,  fome  here,  and  fome 
there,  yea,  very  many  on  bothe  partes,  and  againe  had 
fpoken  of  fuche  wife  lawes,  and  prudente  decrees,  as 
be  eflablifhed,  and  vfed,  bothe  here  amonge  vs,  and 
alfo  there  amonge  theym,  as  a  man  fo  perfecte,  and 
experte  in  the  lawes,  and  cuflomes  of  euery  feuerall 
Countrey,  as  though  into  what  place  foeuer  he  came 
^eaflwife,  there  he  had  ledde  al  his  life :  then  Peter 
Aiuche  meruailynge  at  the  man :  Surely  maifler  Raphael 
(quod  he)  I  wondre  greatly,  why  you  gette  you  not 
into  fome  kinges  courte.  For  I  am  fure,  there  is  no 
Prince  liuyng,  that  wold  not  be  very  glad  of  you,  as  a 
man  not  only  hable  highly  to  delite  him  with  your  pro- 
founde  learnyng,  and  this  your  knowlege  ot  countreis, 
and  peoples,  but  alfo  mete  to  inflructe  him  with  exam- 
ples, and  helpe  him  with  counfell.  And  thus  doyng,  you 
fhall  bryng  your  felfe  in  a  verye  good  cafe,  and  alfo  be 
of  habilitie  to  helpe  all  your  frendes  and  kinffolke. 

As  concernyng  my  frendes  and  kynffolke  (quod  he)  I 
paffe  not  greatly  for  them.  For  I  thinke  I  haue  fuffici- 
ently  doone  my  parte  towardes  them  already.  For  thefe 
thynges,  that  other  men  doo  not  departe  from,  vntyl 
they  be  olde  and  fycke,  yea,  whiche  they  be  then  verye 
lothe  to  leaue,  when  they  canne  no  longer  keepe,  thofe 
very  fame  thynges  dyd  I  beyng  not  only  luftye,  and  in 
good  helth,  but  alfo  in  the  floure  of  my  youth,  diuide 
among  my  frendes  and  kynffolkes.  Which  I  thynke 
with  this  my  liberalitie  ought  to  holde  them  contented, 
and  not  to  requite  nor  to  ioke  that  befydes  this,  I  flioulde 
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for  their  fakes  geue  myfelfe  in  bondage  vnto  Kinges. 

Nay,  God  forbyd  that  (quod  Peter)  it  is  notte  mymyndc 
tliat  you  fhoulde  be  in  bondage  to  Kynges,  but  as  a 
retainour  to  them  at  your  pleafure.  Whiche  furely  I 
thinke  is  the  nigheft  waye  that  you  can  deuife  howe  to 
beflowe  your  time  frutefully,  not  onlye  for  the  priuate 
commoditie  of  your  frendes,  and  for  the  general!  profite 
of  all  fortes  of  people,but  alfo  for  th[e]  aduauncement  of 
your  felf  to  a  much  welthier  flate,  and  condition,  then 
you  be  nowe  in. 

To  a  welthier  condition  (quod  Raphael)  by  that  meanes, 
that  my  mynde  flandeth  cleane  agaynfl  ?  Now  I  lyue  at 
Hbertie  after  myne  owne  mynde  and  pleafure,  whiche  I 
thynke  verye  fewe  of  thefe  great  flates,  and  pieres  of  real- 
mes  canfaye.  Yea,  and  therebe  ynowof  them  that  fuefor 
great  mensfrendelhippes:  and  therfore  thinke  it  no  great 
hurte,iftheyhauenotme,nor.iii.  or.iiii.fucheotheraslam. 

Well,  I  perceiue  playnly  frende  Raphael  (quod  I)  that 
you  be  defirous  neither  of  richeffe,  nor  of  power.  And 
truly  I  haue  in  no  leffe  reuerence  and  eflimation  a  man  of 
your  mynde,  then  anye  of  theim  all  that  bee  fo  high  in 
power  and  authoritie.  But  you  fhall  doo  as  it  becomelh 
you :  yea,  and  accordyng  to  this  wifdome,  to  this  high  and 
free  courage  of  yours,  if  you  can  finde  in  your  herte  fo 
to  appoynt  and  difpofe  your  felfe,  that  you  mai  applye 
your  witte  and  diligence  to  the  profite  of  the  weale  pub- 
lique,  thoughe  it  be  fomewhat  to  youre  owne  payne  and 
hyndraunce.  And  this  fhall  you  neuer  fo  wel  doe,  nor 
wyth  fo  greate  proffitte  perfourme,  as  yf  you  be  of  fome 
greate  princes  counfel,  and  put  into  his  heade  (as  I 
doubte  not  but  you  wyl)  honefle  opinions,  and  vertuous 
perfuafions.  For  from  the  prince,  as  from  a  perpetual 
wel  fprynge,  commethe  amonge  the  people  the  floode 
of  al  that  is  good  or  euell.  But  in  you  is  fo  perfitte 
lernynge,  that  wythoute  anye  experience,  and  agayne 
fo  greate  experience,  that  wythoute  anye  lernynge 
you  maye  well  be  any  kinges  counfellour. 

You  be  twyfe  deceaued  maifler  More  (quod  he)  fyrfle 
in  me,  and  agayne  in  the  thinge  it  felfe.  For  neither  is  in 
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inctiiciiar)iUtyelhaiyouioicevponme,andyfitwerneuer 
fo  much,  yet  in  difquieting  myne  owne  quietnes  I  fhould 
nothing  further  the  weale  pubUque.  For  firfl  of  all,  the 
mofte  parte  of  all  princes  haue  niore  delyte  in  warlike 
matters,  and  feates  of  chiualrie  (ye  knowlege  wherof  I 
neither  haue  nor  defire)  than  in  the  good  feates  of  peace  : 
and  employe  muche  more  ftudy,  how  by  right  or  b> 
wrong  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  than  howe  wel,  and 
peaceablie  to  rule,  and  gouerne  that  they  haue  alredie. 
Moreouer,  they  that  be  counfellours  to  kinges,  euery  one 
of  them  eyther  is  of  him  felfe  fo  wife  in  dede,  that  he 
nedeth  not,  or  elles  he  thinketh  himfelf  fo  wife,  yat  he 
wil  not  allowe  an  other  mans  counfel,  fauing  that  they 
do  fhamefully,  and  flatteringly  geue  affent  to  the  fond 
and  folifhe  fayinges  of  certeyn  great  men.  Whofe  fau- 
ours,  bicaufe  they  be  in  high  authoritie  with  their  prince, 
by  affentation  and  flatterie  they  labour  to  obteyne.  And 
verily  it  is  naturally  geuen  to  all  men  to  efteme  their 
owne  inuentions  befl.  So  both  the  Rauen  and  the  Ape 
thincke  their  owne  yonge  ones  fairefl.  Than  if  a  man 
in  fuch  a  company,  where  fome  difdayne  and  haue  defpite 
at  other  mens  inuentions,  and  fome  counte  their  owne 
befl,  if  among  fuche  menne  (I  fay)  a  man  fhould  bringe 
furth  any  thinge,  that  he  hath  redde  done  in  tymes 
pafle,  or  that  he  hath  fene  done  in  other  places  :  there 
the  hearers,  fare  as  though  the  whole  exiftimation  of 
their  wifdome  were  in  ieoperdye  to  be  ouerthrowen,  and 
that  euer  after  thei  flioulde  be  counted  for  verye  dif- 
erdes,  vnles  they  could  in  other  mens  inuentions  pycke 
out  matter  to  reprehend,  and  find  fault  at. 
If  all  other  poore  helpes  fayle  :  then  this  is  "^'^  ^^''' 
their  extreame  refuge.  Thefe  thinges  (fay  they)  pleafed 
our  forefathers  and  auncefLours  :  wolde  God  we  coulde 
be  fo  wife  as  thei  were  :  and  as  though  thei  had  wittely 
concluded  the  matter,  and  with  this  anfwere  flopped 
euery  mans  mouth,  thei  fitte  downe  againe.  As  who 
fhould  fai,  it  were  a  very  daungerous  matter,  if  a  man 
in  any  pointe  fhould  be  founde  wifer,  then  his  fore- 
fathers were.     And  yet  bee  we  content  to  fuffre  the 
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befl  and  wittiefl  of  their  decrees  to  lye  vnexeciited:  but 
if  in  any  thing  a  better  ordre  might  haue  ben  taken, 
then  by  them  was,  there  we  take  fafl  hold,  findyng 
therin  many  faultes.  Manye  tymes  haue  I  chaunced  vp- 
Parciai  iudge-  on  fuch  proude,  leude,  ouerthwarte,  and  way- 
mentes.  wardeiudgementes,yea,andonceinEngland: 

I  prai  you  Syr  (quod  I)  haue  you  ben  in  our  countrey? 

Yea  forfoth  (quod  he)  and  there  I  taried  for  the 
fpace  of.  iiii.  or.  v.  monethes  together,  not  longe  after 
the  infurrection,  yat  the  Weflerne  Englifh  men  made 
agaynfl  their  Kyng,  which  by  their  owne  miferable  and 
pitiful  flaughter  was  fuppreffed  and  ended.  In  the 
meane  feafon  I  was  muche  bounde  and  beholdynge  to 
Cardinal!  the  Hghte  reucrcndc  father,  Ihon  Morton, 

Morton.  Archebifhop  and  Cardinal  of  Canterbury, 

and  at  that  time  alfo  lorde  Chauncelloure  of  Englande  : 
a  man  Mayfler  Peter  (for  Mayfler  More  knoweth  already 
that  I  wyW  faye)  not  more  honorable  for  his  authoritie, 
then  for  his  prndence  and  vertue.  He  was  of  a  meane 
ftature,  and  though  flricken  in  age,  yet  bare  he  his 
bodye  vpright.  In  his  face  did  fhine  fuch  an  amiable 
reuerence,  as  was  pleafaunte  to  beholde,  Gentill  in 
communication,  yet  earnefl,  and  fage.  ■  He  had  great 
delite  manye  times  with  roughe  fpeache  to  his  fewters, 
to  proue,  but  withoute  harme,  what  prompte  witte,  and 
what  bolde  fpirite  were  in  euery  man.  In  the  which 
as  in  a  vertue  much  agreinge  with  his  nature,  fo  that 
therewith  were  not  ioyned  impudency,  he  toke  greate 
delectatyon.  And  the  fame  perfon,  as  apte  and  mete 
to  haue  an  adminiflratyon  in  the  weale  publique,  he  dyd 
louingly  embrace.  In  his  fpeche  he  was  fyne-,  eloquent, 
and  pytthye.  In  the  lawe  he  had  profounde  knowledge, 
in  witte  he  was  incomparable,  and  in  memory  wonderful 
excellente.  Thefe  qualityes,  which  in  hym  were  by 
nature  fmgular,  he  by  learnynge  and  vfe  had  made  per- 
fecte.  The  Kynge  put  muche  trufle  in  his  counfel,  the 
weale  publyque  alfo  in  a  maner  leaned  vnto  hym,  when 
I  was  there.  For  euen  in  the  chiefe  of  his  youth  he 
was  taken  from  fchole  into  the  Courte,  and  there  paffed 
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all  his  tyme  in  much  trouble  and  bufines,  beyng  con- 
tinually tumbled  and  toffed  in  the  wanes  of  dyuers  mys- 
*^ortunes  and  aduerfities.  And  fo  by  many  and  greate 
daungers  he  lerned  the  experience  of  the  worlde,  whiche 
fo  beinge  learned  can  not  eafely  be  forgotten.  It 
chaunced  on  a  certayne  daye,  when  I  fate  at  his  table, 
there  was  alfo  a  certayne  laye  man  cunnynge  in  the  lawes 
of  youre  Realme.  Who,  I  can  not  tell  wherof  takynge 
occafion,  began  diligently  and  earneflly  to  prayfe  that 
flrayte  and  rygorous  iuflice,  which  at  that  tyme  was 
there  executed  vpon  fellones,  who  as  he  fayde,  were  for 
the  mofl  parte,  xx.  hanged  together  vpon  one  gallowes. 
And,  feyng  fo  fewe  efcaped  punyfhement,  he  fayde  he 
coulde  not  chufe,  but  greatly  wonder  and  maruel,  howe 
and  by  what  euil  lucke  it  fhold  fo  come  to  paffe,  that  theues 
neuertheles  were  in  euery  place  fo  ryffe  and  fo  rancke. 
Naye  Syr  quod  I  (for  I  durll  boldely  fpeake  q^.  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
my  minde  before  the  Cardinal)  maruel  no-  made  accord- 
thinge  here  at :  for  this  punyfhment  of  theues  ^"^  ^°  equitie. 
paffeth  the  limites  of  Iuflice,  and  is  alfo  very  hurtefull 
to  the  weale  publique.  For  it  is  to  extreame  and  cruel 
a  punifhment  for  thefte,  and  yet  not  fufficient  to  refrayne 
and  withhold  men  from  thefte.  For  fimple  thefte  is  not 
fo  great  an  ofifenfe,that  it  owght  to  be  punifhed  with 
death  Neither  ther  is  any  punifhment  fo  horrible,  that  it 
can  kepe  them  from  flealynge,  which  haue  no  other  craft, 
wherby  to  get  their  lining.  Therfore  in  this  poynte, 
not  you  onlye,  but  alfo  the  mofl  part  of  the  world,  be 
like  euyll  fcholemaiflers,  which  be  readyer  to  beate, 
then  to  teache,  their  fcholers.  For  great  and  honible 
punifhmentes  be  appointed  for  theues.  By  what  mea- 
whereas  much  rather  prouifion  fhould  haue  brfewerthe?^^ 
ben  made,  that  there  were  fome  meanes,  ues  and  robbers. 
whereby  they  myght  get  their  liuyng,  fo  that  no 
man  fhoulde  be  dryuen  to  this  extreme  neces- 
fitie.  firfle  to  fleale,  and  then  to  dye.  Yes  (quod  he) 
this  matter  is  wel  ynough  prouided  for  already.  There 
be  handy  craftes,  there  is  hufbandrye  to  gette  their 
liuynge  by,   if  they  would  not  willingly  be  nought. 
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Nay,  quod  I,  you  fhall  not  fl<:ape  fo  :  for  firfl  of  all,  I 
wyll  fpeake  nothynge  of  them,  that  come  home  oute  of 
the  warres,  maymed  and  lame,  as  not  longe  a  go,  oute 
of  Blacke  heath  fielde,  and  a  litell  before  that,  out  of 
the  warres  in  Fraunce  :  fuche,  I  faye,  as  put  their  Hues 
in  ieoperdye  for  the  weale  publiques  or  the  kynges  fake, 
and  by  reafon  of  weakeneffe  and  lameneffe  be  not  hable 
to  occupye  their  olde  craftes,  and  be  to  aged  to  'erne 
new  :  of  them  I  wyll  fpeake  nothing,  forafmuch  as 
warres  haue  their  ordinarie  recourfe.  But  let  vs  con- 
idi  n  se  the  ^^^^'^  thofe  thinges  that  chaunce  daily  before 
mother  of  our  eyes.  Firfl  there  is  a  great  nurabre  of 
theues.  gentlemen,  which  can  not  be  content  to 

Hue  idle  themfelfes,  lyke  dorres,  of  yat  whiche  other  haue 
laboured  for  :  their  tenauntes  I  meane,  whom  they  polle 
and  fhaue  to  the  quicke,  by  reifyng  their 
ihTwa^  check^  Tcntcs  (for  tliis  oulyc  poynte  of  frugalitie 
ed  for  Rent-  ^q  they  vfc,  men  els  through  their  lauaffe 
raisyng.  ^^^  prodigall  fpcudyngc,  hable  to  brynge 

theymfelfes  to  verye  beggerye)thefe  gentlemen,  I  fay,  do 
not  only  Hue  in  idleneffe  themfelfes,  but  alfo  carrye  about 
Of  idi  seru  ^'^^^^  them  at  their  tailes  a  great  flocke  or 
yng  men  come  trainc  of  idle  and  loyterynge  feruyngmen, 
theues.  which  ncucr  learned  any  craft  wherby  to 

gette  their  liuynges.  Thefe  men  as  fone  as  their  may- 
fler  is  dead,  or  be  ficke  themfelfes,  be  incontinent 
thrufl  out  of  dores.  For  gentlemen  hadde  rather  keepe 
idle  perfones,  then  ficke  men,  and  many  times  the  dead 
mans  heyre  is  not  hable  to  mainteine  fo  great  a  houfe, 
and  kepe  fo  many  feruing  men  as  his  father  dyd.  Then 
in  the  meane  feafon  they  that  be  thus  deflitute  of  feruice, 
either  flarue  for  honger,  or  manfullye  playe  the  theues. 
For  what  would  you  haue  them  to  do  ?  When  they 
haue  wandred  abrode  fo  longe,  vntyl  they  haue  worne 
threde  bare  their  apparell,  and  alfo  appaired  their  helth, 
then  gentlemen  becaufe  of  their  pale  and  fickely  faces, 
and  patched  cotes,  wil  not  take  them  into  feruice.  And 
hufbandmen  dare  not  fet  them  a  worke  :  Knowynge 
wel  ynoughe  that  he  is  nothing  mete  to  doe  trewe  and 
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faythful  feruice  to  a  poore  man  wyth  a  fpade  and  a 
mattoke  for  fmall  wages  and  hard  fare,  whyche  beynge 
deyntely  and  tenderly  pampered  vp  in  ydilnes  and  plea- 
fure,  was  wont  with  a  fworde  and  a  buckler  by  hys  fyde 
to  iette  through  the  flrete  with  a  bragginge  loke,  and 
to  thynke  hym  felfe  to  good  tO  be  anye  mans  mate. 
Naye  by  faynt  Mary  fir  (quod  the  lawier)  not  fo.  For 
this  kinde  of  men  mufle  we  make  molle  of.  For  in  them 
as  men  of  flowter  flomackes,  bolder  fpirites,  and  man- 
lyer  courages  then  handycraftes  men  and  plowemen  be, 
doth  confifle  the  whole  powre,  (Irength,  and  puiffaunce 
of  oure  army,  when  we  mufle  fight  in  battayle.  Forfothe 
fir  afwell  you  myghte  faye  (quod  I)  yat  for  warres  fake 
you  mufle  cheryfhe  theues.  For  fuerly  you  Ihall  neuer 
lacke  theues,  whyles  you  haue  them.  No  nor  theues 
be  not  the  moll  falfe  and  faynt  harted  fol-  petwene  sol- 
diers, nor  fouldiours  be  not  the  cowardlefle  diers  and  theues 
theues  :  fo  wel  thees.  ii.  craftes  agree  toge-  ^^^ 
ther.  But  this  faulte,  though  it  be  much  vfed  amonge 
you,  yet  is  it  not  peculiar  to  you  only,  but  commen  alio 
almolle  to  all  nations.  Yet  Fraunce  befides  this  is 
troubled  and  infected  with  a  much  forer  plage.  The 
whole  royalme  is  fylled  and  befieged  with  hiered  foul- 
diours in  peace  tyme  (yf  that  bee  peace)  whyche  be 
brought  in  vnder  the  fame  colour  and  pretenfe,  that 
hath  perfuaded  you  to  kepe  thefe  yd  ell  femynge  men. 
For  thies  wyfefooles  and  verye  archedoltes  thought  the 
wealthe  of  the  whole  countrey  herin  to  confifl,  if  there 
were  euer  in  a  redineffe  a  ftronge  and  fure  garrifon, 
fpecially  of  old  practifed  fouldiours,  for  they  put  no  truft 
at  all  in  men  vnexercifed.  And  therfore  they  mufl  be 
forced  to  feke  for  warre,  to  the  ende  thei  may  euer  haue 
practifed  fouldiours,  and  cunnyng  manfleiers,  left  that 
(as  it  is  pretely  fayde  of  Saluft)  their  handes  and  their 
mindes  through  idlenes  or  lacke  of  exercife,  fliould 
waxe  dul.  But  howe  pernitious  and  peftilenet  a  thyng 
it  is  to  maintayne  fuche  beaftes,  the  Frenche  men, 
by  their  owne  harmes  haue  learned,  and  the  examples 
of  the  Romaynes,  Carthaginiens,  Syriens,  and  of  man- 
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ye  other  countreyes  doo  manifeflly  declare.  For  not 
What  inc  n  oi^ly^  the  Empire,  but  alfo  the  fieldes  and 
ueniences  com-  Cities  of  all  thefc,  by  diuers  occafions  haue 
UnuanSn-  been  ouerrunned  and  deftroyed  of  their 
sons  of  soul-  owne  armies  before  hande  had  in  aredineffe. 
Now  how  "vnneceffary  a  thinge  this  is, 
hereby  it  maye  appeare :  that  the  Frenche  fouldiours, 
which  from  their  youth  haue  ben  practifed  and  irured 
in  feates  of  armes,  do  not  cracke  nor  aduaunce  them- 
felfes  to  haue  very  often  gotte  the  vpper  hand  and 
maiflry  of  your  new  made  and  vnpractifed  fouldiours. 
But  in  this  poynte  I  wyll  not  vfe  many  woordes,  lefle 
perchaunce  I  maye  feeme  to  flatter  you.  No  nor  thofe 
fame  handy  crafte  men  of  yours  in  Cities,  nor  yet  the 
rude  and  vplandifh  plowmen  of  the  countreye,  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  greatly  affrayde  of  your  gentlemens  idle 
feruyngmen,  vnleffe  it  be  fuche  as  be  not  of  body  oi 
flature  correfpondent  to  their  flrength  and  courage, 
orels  whofe  bolde  flomakes  be  difcouraged  through f 
pouertie.  Thus  you  may  fee,  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
lefl  they  fhoulde  be  effeminated,  if  thei  were  brought 
vp  in  good  craftes  and  labourfome  woorkes,  whereby 
to  gette  their  liuynges,  whofe  floute  and  flurdye  bodyea 
(for  gentlemen  vouchfafe  to  corrupte  and  fpi^l  none 
but  picked  and  chofen  men)  now  either  by  reafon  of 
refl  and  idleneffe  be  brought  to  weakeneffe :  orels  by 
eafy  and  womanly  exercifes  be  made  feble,  and  vn- 
hable  to  endure  hardneffe.  Truly  howe  fo  euer  the 
cafe  flandeth,  thys  me  thinketh  is  nothing  auayeabU 
to  the  weale  publique,  for  warre  fake,  which  you  neuer 
haue,  but  when  you  wyl  your  felfes,  to  keepe  and  main- 
teyn  an  vnnumerable  flocke  of  that  fort  of  men,  that 
be  fo  troublefome  and  noyous  in  peace.  Wherof  you 
ought  to  haue  a  thowfand  times  more  regarde,  then  of 
warre.  But  yet  this  is  not  only  the  neceffaiy  caufe  of 
dealing.  There  is  an  other,  whych,  as  I  fuppofe,  is 
p[ro]per  and  peculiar  to  you  Englilhmen  alone.  What  is 
that,  quod  the  Cardinal?  forfoth  my  lorde  (quod  I) 
your  fhepe  that  were  wont  to  be  fo  meke  and  tame,  and 
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fo  filial  eaters,  now,  as  I  lieare  faye,  be  become  fo  great 
deuowerers  and  fo  wylde,  that  they  eate  vp,  English  shepc 
and  fwallow  downe  the  very  men  them  cieuourcis  of 
felfes.  They  confume,  deflroye,  and  de- 
uoure  whole  fieldes,  howfes,  and  cities.  For  looke  in 
what  partes  of  the  realme  doth  growe  the  fynefl,  and 
therfore  dearefl  woll,  there  noble  men,  and  gentlemen  : 
yea  and  certeyn  Abbottes,  holy  men  no  doubt,  not  con- 
tenting them  felfes  with  the  yearely  reuenues  and  pro- 
fytes,  that  were  wont  to  grow  to  theyr  forefathers  and 
predeceffours  of  their  landes,  nor  beynge  content  that 
they  Hue  in  reft  and  pleafure  nothinge  profiting,  yea 
much  noyinge  the  weale  publique:  leaue  no  groundc 
for  tillage,  thei  inclofe  al  into  paflures:  thei  throw 
doune  houfes:  they  plucke  downe  townes,  and  leaue 
nothing  flandynge,  but  only  the  churche  to  be  made  a 
fhepehowfe.  And  as  thoughe  you  lofle  no  fmall  quan- 
tity of  grounde  by  forefles,  chafes,  laundes,  and  parkes, 
thofe  good  holy  men  turne  all  dwellinge  places  and  all 
glebeland  into  defolation  and  wildernes.  Therfore  that 
on  couetous  and  vnfatiable  cormaraunte  gj^^  ^^^^j 
and  very  plage  of  his  natyue  contrey  maye  stcrs  decaycrs 
compaffe  aboute  and  inclofe  many  thou-  °  "^  anciNc. 
fand  akers  of  grounde  to  gether  within  one  pale  or 
hedge,  the  hufbandmen  be  thruft  owte  of  their  owne, 
or  els  either  by  coueyne  and  fraude,  or  by  violent  op- 
preffion  they  be  put  befydes  it,  or  by  wronges  and  in- 
iuries  thei  be  fo  weried,  that  they  be  compelled  to  fell 
all:  by  one  meanes  therfore  or  by  other,  either  by 
hooke  or  crooke  they  mufle  needes  departe  awaye, 
poore,  felye,  wretched  foules,  men,  women,  hufbands, 
wiues,  fatherleffe  children,  widowes,  wofuU  mothers, 
with  their  yonge  babes,  and  their  whole  houfhold  fmal 
in  fubflance,  and  muche  in  numbre,  as  hulbandrye  re- 
quireth  manye  handes.  Awaye  thei  trudge,  I  lay,  out 
of  their  knowen  and  accuflomed  houfes,  fyndynge  no 
place  to  refle  in.  AH  their  houfholdefluffe,  whiche  is 
verye  litle  woorthe,  thoughe  it  myght  well  abide  the 
falc :  yet  Deeynge  fodainely  thruflc  oute,  they  be  con- 
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The  decaye  of  flrayncd  to  fell  it  for  a  thing  of  nought. 
husbandry  cau-  ^nd  wlicn  thcv  hauc  wandered  abrode  tyll 
which  is  the  that  be  fpent,  what  can  they  then  els  doo 
SSoundes  an^d  ^ut  flcalc,  and  then  iuflly  pardy  be  hanged, 
theues.  or  cls  go  about  a  beggyng.     And  yet  then 

alfo  they  be  cafle  in  prifon  as  vagaboundes,  becaufe 
they  go  aboute  and  worke  not :  whom  no  man  wyl  fet 
a  worke,  though  thei  neuer  fo  willyngly  profre  them- 
felues  therto.  For  one  Shephearde  or  Heardman  is 
ynoughe  to  eate  vp  that  grounde  with  cattel,  to  the 
occupiyng  wherof  aboute  hufbandrye  manye  handes 
The  cause  of  ^^^^  requifite.  And  this  is  alfo  the  caufe 
deartiiotvic-  why  victualles  be  now  in  many  places 
Viaies.  dearer.      Yea,    befides   this   the  price  of 

wolle  is  fo  ryfen,  that  poore  folkes,  which  were  wont 
to  worke  it,  and  make  cloth  therof,  be  nowe  hable  to 
bye  none  at  all.  And  by  thys  meanes  verye  manye  be 
forced  to  forfake  worke,  and  to  geue  them 
nierfce^commeth  felues  to  idelneffc.  For  after  that  fo  much 
woU^^"^*^  °^  '  grounde  was  inclofed  for  paflure,  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  fhepe  dyed  of  the  rotte, 
fuche  vengeaunce  God  toke  of  their  inordinate  and 
vnfaciable  couetoufnes,  fendinge  amonge  the  Ihepe  that 
pefliferous  morrein,  whiche  much  more  iuflely  (houlde 
haue  fallen  on  the  fhepemaflers  owne  heades.  And 
though  the  number  of  fhepe  increafe  neuer  fo  fade,  yet 
the  price  falleth  not  one  myte,  becaufe  there  be  fo  fewe 
The  cause  of  fellcrs.  For  they  be  almoofle  all  comen  in- 
dearth  of  woi.  to  a  fcwe  Hche  mcnnes  handes,  whome  no 
neade  forceth  to  fell  before  they  lufl,  and  they  lufle  not 
before  they  maye  fell  as  deaf  e  as  they  lufle.  Now  the  fame 
Dearth  of  cat-  caufe  bringcth  in  like  dearth  of  the  other 
tei  with  the  kindcs  of  cattcll,  yea  and  that  fo  much  ye 
more,  bicaufe  that  after  fermes  plucked 
downe,  and  hufbandry  decaied,  there  is  no  man  that 
paffethe  for  the  breadynge  of  younge  floore.  For  thefe 
riche  men  brynge  not  vp  the  yonge  ones  of  greate  cattel 
as  they  do  lambes.  But  firfl  they  bie  them  abrode  vcrie 
chepe,  and  afterward  when  they  be  fatted  in  their  pas- 
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lures,  they  fell  them  agayne  excedynge  deare.     And 
therefore  (as  I  fuppofe)  the  whole  iiicommoditie  hereof 
is  not  yet  felte.     For  yet  they  make  dearth  onely  in 
thofe  places,  where  they  fell.     But  when  they  Ihall 
fetche  them  away  from  thence  wheare  they  be  bredde 
fafler  then  they  can  be  broughte  vp :  then  fhall  there 
alfo  be  felte  greate  dearth,  floore  beginning  there  to 
faile,  where  the  ware  is  boughte.     Thus  the  vnreafon- 
able  couetoufnes  of  a  few  hath  turned  yat  thing  to  the 
vtter  vndoing  of  your  ylande,  in  the  whiche   ^    th  f  • 
thynge  the  cheife  felicitie  of  your  realme  did   tuaies  is  the 
confill.    For  this  greate  dearth  of  victualles  keptngfwW- 
caufeth  men  to  kepe  as  litle  houfes,  and  as   of  ensueth  beg- 
fmale  hofpitalitie  as  they  poffible  maye,  and  s^'^y^^dthefte. 
to  put  away  their  feruauntes  :  whether,  I  pray  you,  but 
a  beggynge  :  or  elles  (whyche  thefe  gentell  bloudes, 
and  floute  flomackes,  wyll  fooner  fet  their  myndes  vnto) 
a  flealing  ?     Nowe  to  amende  the  matter,  to  this  wret- 
ched beggerye,  and  miferable  pouertie  is  ioyned  greate 
wantonnes,  importunate  fuperfluitie,  and 
exceffiue  riote.   For  not  only  gentle  mennes   Excesse  in  ap- 
feruauntes,  but  alfo  handicrafe  men :  yea  a  mainteiner  of 
and  almoofte  the  ploughmen  of  the  coun-  Jj^fffJ''^  ^"'^ 
trey,  with  al  other  fortes  of  people,  vfe 
muche  flraunge  and  proude  newefanglenes  in  their 
apparell,    and  to  muche   prodigall  riotte,   and  fump. 
tuous  fare  at  their  table.     Nowe  bawdes, 
queines,   whoores,    harlottes,  flrumpettes,   ^^"^^es,  who- 

■*■  ^  ST  ^     res,  winetauer- 

brothelhoufes,  flewes,  and  yet  an  other  nes,  alehouses, 
flewes  wynetauernes,  ale  houfes,  and  gamJs^Weiy 
tiplinge  houfes,  with  fo  manye  noughtie,  mothers  of 
lewde,  and  vnlawfull  games,  as  dyce,  cardes, 
tables,  tennis,  boules,  coytes,  do  not  all  thefe  fende  the 
haunters  of  themflreyghte  a  llealynge  when  theyr  money 
is  gone  ?  Cafle  oute  thefe  pernicyous  abhominations^ 
make  a  lawe,  that  they,  whiche  plucked  downe  fermes^ 
and  townes  of  hufbandrie,  fhal  reedifie  them, or  els  yelde, 
andvprenderthepoffeffiontherof  to  fuche,as  wil  go  to  the 
cofl  of  buylding  them  anewe.  Suffer  not  thefe  riche  men 
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tobievpal,to  ingroffe,  and  forftalle,  and  with  dielr  mono- 
„.  ,        .        polie  to kepe  the  market  alone  as  pleafe  them. 

Ixicu  men  in-  .      , 

grossers  and  Let  not  fo  many bc  brought  vp  in  idelnes,  let 
forcstaiiers.  hufbandry  and  tillage  be  reflored,  let  clothe- 
workingebe  renewed,  that  ther  may  be  honefl  labours  for 
this  idell  fort  to  paffe  their  tyme  in  profitablye,  whiche 
hitherto  either  pouertie  hath  caufed  to  be  theues,  or 
elles  nowe  be  either  vagabondes,  or  idel  feruing  men, 
and  fhortelye  wilbe  theues.  Doubtles  onles  you  finde 
a  remedy  for  thefe  enormities,  you  fhall  in  vaine  ad- 
uaunce  your  felues  of  executing  iuflice  vpon  fellons. 
For  this  iuflice  is  more  beautiful  in  apperaunce,  and 
more  fiorifhynge  to  the  fhewe,  then  either 
edu^ca'tion^?  lufle  or  profitable.  For  by  fuffring  your 
youth  amother  youthc   wantonlic,   and    vicioufly   to    be 

oi  tneuery,  ^  ,  ^ 

brought  vp,  and  to  be  infected,  euen  frome 
theyr  tender  age,  by  litle  and  litle  with  vice  :  then  a 
goddes  name  to  be  punifhed,  when  they  commit  the 
fame  faultes  after  being  come  to  mans  flate,  which 
from  their  youthe  they  were  euer  like  to  do  :  In  this 
pointe,  I  praye  you,  what  other  thing  do  you,  then 
make  theues,  and  then  punifh  them  ?  Now  as  I  was 
thus  fpeakinge,  the  Lawier  began  to  make  hym  felfe 
readie  to  anfwere,  and  was  determined  with  him  felfe 
to  vfe  the  common  fafhion,  and  trade  of  difputers, 
whiche  be  more  diligent  in  reherfinge,  then  anfwering, 
as  thinking  the  memorie  worthy  of  the  chief  praife. 
In  dede  fir,  quod  he,  you  haue  faid  wel,  being  but  a 
flraunger,  and  one  that  myghte  rather  heare  fome 
thing  of  thefe  matters,  then  haue  any  exacte  or  per- 
fecte  knowledge  of  the  fame,  as  I  wil  incontinent  by 
open  proffe  make  manifefl  and  plaine.  For  firfle  I 
will  reherfe  in  order  all  that  you  haue  fayde :  then  I 
wyll  declare  wherein  you  be  deceaued,  through  lacke 
of  knowledge,  in  all  oure  fafhions,  maners  and  cus- 
tomes:  and  lafl  of  all  I  will  aunfwere  youre  argumen- 
tes,  and  confute  them  euery  one.  Firfle  therefore  I 
wyll  begynne  where  I  promyfed.  Foure  thynges  you 
femed  to  me.      Holde  youre  peace,   quod  the   Car- 
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(linall :  for  it  appeareth  that  you  will  make   He  is  worthe- 
no  fhorte  aunfwere,  which  make  fuche  a  lh^t""°o^fuir^ 
beginnynge.     Wherefore  at  this  time  you  of  wordes. 
fhall  not  take  the  paynes  to  make  youre  aun[f]were, 
but  kepe  it  to  youre  nexte  meatynge,  which  I  woulde 
be  righte  glad,  that  it  might  be  euen  to  morrowe  next, 
onles  either  you  or  mayfter  Raphael  haue  any  earned 
let.    But  nowe  mayfler  Raphael,  1  woulde  verye  gladlye 
heare  of  you,  why  you  thinke  thefte  not  worthye  to  be 
punifhed  with  death e,  or  what  other  punifhemente  you 
can  deuife  more  expedient  to  the  weale  publique.    For 
I  am  fure  you  are  not  of  that  minde,  that  you  woulde 
haue  thefte  efcape  vnpunilhed.     For  yf  nowe  the  ex- 
treme punifhemente  of  deathe  can  not  caufe  them  to 
leaue  llealinge,  then  yf  ruffians  and  robbers  fhoulde  be 
fuer  of  their  lyues  :   what  violence,  what  feare  were 
liable  to  holde  their  handes  from  robbinge,  whiche 
woulde  take  the  mitigation  of  the  punifhmente,  as  a 
a  verye   prouocation   to   the    mifchiefe? 
Suerlye  my  lorde,  quod  I,  I  thinke  it  not  oug1iVnot\^o  be 
ryght  nor  iuflice,  that  ye  loffe  of  money  pun'^hed  by 
fhould  caufe  the  loffe  of  mans  life.     For 
myne  opinion  is,  that  all  the  goodes  in  the  worlde  are 
not   hable  to   counteruayle  mans  life.     But  if  they 
would  thus  fay  :  that  the  breakynge  of  iuRice,  and  the 
tranfgreffion  of  the  lawes  is  recompenfed  with  this 
punifhment,  and  not  the  loffe  of  the  money,  then  why 
maye  not  this  extreme  and  rigorous  iuflice  wel  be  called 
plaine  iniurie  ?   For  fo  cruell  gouernaunce,   straite  lawes 
fo  flreite  rules,  and  vnmercyful  lawes  be   not  alio  r/abie. 
not  allowable,  that  if  a  fmall  offenfe  be  committed,  by 
and  by  the  fword  fhould  be  drawen :    Nor  fo  floical 
ordinaunces  are  to  be  borne  withall,  as  to  counte  al 
offenfes  of  fuche  equalitie,  that  the  killing  of  a  man,  or 
the  takyng  of  his  money  from  him  were  both  a  matter 
and  the  one  no  more  heinous  offenfe  then  the  other : 
betwene  the  whyche  two,  yf  we  haue  anye  refpecte  to 
equitie,  no   fimilitude  or  equalitie  confiffeth.      God 
commaundeth  vs  that  we  Ihall  not  kill.     And  be  we 
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then  fo  hallie  to  kill  a  man  for  takinge  a  lltle  money  ? 
And  if  any  man  woulde  vnderflande  killing  by  this 
commaundement  of  God,  to  be  forbidden  after  no  larger 
wife,  then  mans  conflitutions  define  killynge  to  be  law- 
full,  then  whye  maye  it  not  lykewife  by 
law^oughrnot  mans  conflitutions  be  determined  after 
to  be  preiudici-  ^h^^  fort  whordome,  fornication,  and  per- 

al  to  gocis  law.     .      .  '  r 

lurie  may  be  lawfull  ?  For  where  as  by 
the  permiffion  of  God,  no  man  hath  power  to  kil 
neither  himfelf,  nor  yet  anye  other  man  :  then  yf  a 
lawe  made  by  the  confent  of  men,  concerninge  flaughter 
of  men :  oughte  to  be  of  fuche  llrengthe,  force,  and 
vertue,  that  they  which  contrarie  to  the  commaunde- 
ment of  God  haue  killed  thofe,  whom  this  conflitution 
of  man  commaunded  to  be  killed,  be  cleane  quite  and 
exempte  out  of  the  bondes  and  daunger  to  Gods  com- 
maundement: fhall  it  not  then  by  this  reafon  follow, 
that  the  power  of  Gods  commaundemente  fhall  ex- 
tende  no  further,  then  mans  lawe  doeth  define, 
and  permitte?  And  fo  fhall  it  come  to  paffe,  that 
in  like  maner  mans  conflitutions  in  al  thinges  fhal 
determine  how  farre  the  obferuation  of  all  Gods  com- 
maundementes  fhall  extende.  To  be  fhorte  Moyfes 
law,  though  it  were  vngentle  and  fharpe,  as  a  law  that 
was  geuen  to  bondmen,  yea;  and  them  very  obfli- 
nate,  flubborne,  and  flyfnecked  :  yet  itpunifhed  thefte 

by  the  purfe,  and  not  wyth  death.  And 
oide  lawe  not  l^t  vs  not  thinkc  that  God  in  the  newe  law 
punished  by       of  clemcucie  and  mercye,  vnder  the  which  e 

he  ruleth  vs  with  fatherlie  gentlenes,  as  his 
deare  children  hathe  geuen  vs  greater  fcoupe  and  licence 
to  the  execution  of  cruelte,  one  vpon  another.  Nowe 
ye  haue  heard  the  reafons  whereby,  I  am  perfuad'ed 
that  this  punifhement  is  vnlawful.  Furthermore  I  thinke 
What  inconue-  ^^^^^  is  no  body  that  knoweth  not,  how  vn- 
nienceensueth  rcafonablc,  yca :  how  pernitious  a  thinge 
the^ft  with^"^^  it  is  to  the  weale  publike,  that  a  thefe  and 
deatii.  ^^  homicide  or  murderer,  fhoulde  fuffer 

equall  and  like  punifhment.    For  the  thefe  feynge  that 
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man,  that  is  condempned  for  thefte  in  no  leffe  ieoperdie, 
nor  iudged  to  no  leffe  punifhment,  then  him  that  is  conuicte 
of  manflaughter  :  throughe  this  cogitation   punishing  of 
onelye  he   is  flrongly  and  forciblye  pro-  theft  by  deathe 
uoked,  and  in  a  maner  conftreined  to  kill  Sife^{o  be\ 
him,  whome  els  he  woulde  haue  but  robbed,   murtherer. 
For  the  murder  beyngeones  don  e^  he  is  in  leffe  feare,  and 
in  more  hoope  that  the  deede  fhall  not  be  bewrayed  or 
knowen,  feynge  the  partye  is  nowe  deade,  and  rydde 
oute  of  the  waye,  which  onelye  mighte  haue  vttered  and 
difclofed  it.      But  if  he  chaunce  to   be  taken   and 
difcriued  :  yet  he  is  in  no  more  daunger  and  ieoperdie, 
then  if  he  had  committed  but  fmgle  fellonye.     Ther- 
fore  whiles  we  go  about  with  fuche  crueltie  to  make  the- 
ues  aferd,  we  prouoke  them  to  kil  good  men.     Now  as- 
touchinge  this  queflion,  what  punifhemente  were  more 
commodious  and  better:  that  truelye  in  my 
iudgemente  is  eafier  to  be  founde,  then  what  punfsbmen" 
punifhment  might  be  wurfe.  For  why  fhould  may  be  deuised 
we  doubt  that  to  be  a  good  and  a  profytable 
waye  for  the  punifhemente  of  offendours,  whiche  we 
knowe  did  in  tymes  pafte  fo  longe  pleafe  the  Romaines, 
men  in  the  adminiftration  of  a  weale  publique  moofle 
experte,  politique,  and  cunnynge?  Suche  as  amonge 
them  were  conuicte  of  great  and  heynous  n^^^  t^e  Ro- 
trefpaces,  them  they  condempned  into  flone  mayns  puni- 

•  J  •    i.  •  ^     J-  i-i.    n         shed  thefte. 

quarries,  and  mto  mienes  to  digge  mettalle, 
there  to  be  kepte  in  cheynes  all  the  dayes  of  their  life. 
But  as  concernyng  this  matter,  I  allow  the  ordinaunce 
of  no  nation  fo  wel  as  yat  which  I  fawe,  whiles  I  tra- 
uailed  abroade  aboute  the  worlde,  vfed  in  Perfia  amonge 
the  people  that  commenly  be  called  the  a  worthy  and 
Polylerites.     Whofe  land  is  both  large  and  commendable 

1  1     -ir  n  1       •        1  punisliment  of 

ample,  and  alio  well  and  wittelye  gouerned :   theues  in  the 
and  the  people  in  all  conditions  free  and  ofThe  Pobjier-*^ 
ruled  by  their  owne  lawes,  faumge  that  they  "es  in  Persia. 
paye  a  yearelye  tribute  to  the  great  king   of  Perfia. 
But   bicaufe  they  be   farre  from  the   fea,   compaffed 
and  inclofed,'  almofle  rounde  aboute  with  hyghe  moun- 
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taines,  and  do  content  them  felues  with  the  fruites  of 
their  owne  lande,whicheis  of  it  felfe  verye  fertile  and 
frutfuU :  for  this  caufe  neither  they  go  to  other  coun- 
treis,  nor  other  come  to  them.  And  accordynge  to  the 
olde  cuflome  of  the  land,  they  defire  not  to  enlarge  the 
boundes  of  their  dominions  :  and  thofe  that  they  haiie 
by  reafon  of  the  highe  hilles  be  eafely  defended  :  and 
the  tribute  whiche  they  paye  to  their  chiefe  lord  and 
kinge,  fetteth  them  quite  and  free  from  warfare.  Thus 
their  life  is  commodious  rather  then  gallante,  and  may 
better  be  called  happie :  or  welthy,  then  notable  or 
famous.  For  they  be  not  knowen  afmuch,  as  by  name, 
I  fuppofe  fauing  only  to  theyr  next  neighbours  and 
borderes.  They  that  in  this  lande  be  atteinted  and 
conuict  of  felony,  make  reflitution  of  that  which  they 
dole,  to  the  righte  owner  :  and  not  (as  they  do  in  othei 
....       landes)  to  the  kinere  :  whome  they  thinke 

A  pnuie  nippe  '  P  ,  i         i  •    r  n    i 

for  them  that  to  hauc  no  morc  righte  to  the  thiefeflolen 
lo  otherwise,  ^hingc,  then  the  thiefe  him  felfe  hathe.  But 
if  the  thing  be  lofle  or  made  away,  then  the  value  of  it 
is  paide  of  the  gooddes  of  fuch  offenders,  which  els  re- 
maineth  all  whole  to  their  wiues,  and  children.  And 
Theues  con-  they  them  felues  be  condempned  to  be  com- 
coZe'rfkbou-  "lon  laborcrs,  and,  oneles  the  thefte  be 
rers.  veric  hciuous,  they  be  neyther  locked  in 

prifon,  nor  fettered  in  giues,  but  be  vntied  and  go  at 
large,  laboring  in  the  common  workes.  They  that  refufe 
labour,  or  go  flowly  and  flacklye  to  their  worke,  be  not 
onelye  tied  in  cheynes,  but  alfo  pricked  forward  with 
flripes.  But  beinge  diligente  aboute  theyr  worke  they 
Hue  without  checke  or  rebuke.  Euery  night  they  be 
called  in  by  name :  and  be  locked  in  theyr  chambers.  Be- 
fide  their  dayly  labour,  their  life  is  nothing  hard  or  in- 
commodious. Their  fare  is  indifferent  good,  borne  at  the 
charges  of  the  weale  publike,  bicaufe  they  be  commen 
feruauntes  to  the  commen  wealth.  But  their  charges  in 
all  places  of  the  lande  is  not  borne  alike.  For  in  fome 
partes  that  which  is  beflowed  vpon  them  is  gathered 
in  almes.     And  thoughe  that  waye  be  vncertein,  yet 
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tbe  people  be  fo  ful  of  mercy  and  pitie,  that  none  is 
found  more  profitable  or  plentifull.  In  fome  places 
certein  landes  be  appointed  hereunto :  of  the  reuenewes 
whereof  they  be  mainteined.  And  in  fome  places 
euerye  man  geueth  a  certein  tribute  for  ye  fame  vfe  and 
purpofe.     Againe  in  fome  partes  of  the  . 

land  thefe  feruing  men  (for  lo  be  thefe  truing  men. 
dampned  perfons  called)  do  no  common  worke,  but  as 
euerye  priuate  man  nedeth  laborours,  so  he  commeth 
into  the  markette  place,  and  there  hierethe  fome  of 
them  for  meate  and  drinke,  and  a  certeine  limitted 
waiges  by  the  daye,  fumwhat  cheper  then  he  fhoulde 
hire  a  free  man.  It  is  alfo  lawefull  for  them  to  chaflice 
the  flouthe  of  thefe  feruinge  men  with  flripes.  By  this 
meanes  they  neuer  lacke  worke,  and  befides  the  gayn- 
inge  of  their  meate  and  drinke,  euerye  one  of  them 
bringeth  dailie  fome  thing  into  the  common  treafourie. 
All  and  euery  one  of  them  be  apparailed  in  one  col- 
oure.  Their  heades  be  not  polled  or  fhauen,  but  round- 
ed a  lytle  aboue  the  eares.  And  the  typpe  of  the  one 
eare  is  cut  of.  Euery  one  of  them  maye  take  meate 
and  drinke  of  their  Irendes,  and  alfo  a  coate  of  their 
owne  coUoure  :  but  to  receiue  money  is  deathe,  afwell 
to  the  geuer,  as  to  the  receiuoure.  And  no  leffe  ieo- 
perdie  it  is  for  a  free  man  to  receiue  moneye  oi  a 
feruynge  manne  for  anye  maner  of  caufe :  and  lykewife 
for  feruinge  men  to  touche  weapons.  The  feruinge 
men  of  euerye  feuerall  fhire  be  diftincte  and  knowen 
frome  other  by  their  feuerall  and  diflincte  badges:  whiche 
to  cafle  awaye  is  death :  as  it  is  alfo  to  be  fene  oute 
of  the  precincte  of  their  owne  fhire,  or  to  talke  with  a 
feruinge  man  of  another  fhyre.     And  it  is   .       „ . 

tj  J  ^  An  euell  intent 

leffe  daunger  to  them,  for  to  mtende  to  estemed  as  the 
runne  awaye,  then  to  do  it  in  dede.  ^^^^' 
Yea  and  to  conceal  fuche  an  enterpries  in  a  feruinge 
man  it  is  deathe,  in  a  free  man  feruitude.  Of  the  con- 
trarie  parte,  to  him  that  openeth  and  vttereth  fuche 
counfelles,  be  decreed  large  giftes :  to  a  free  man  a 
great  fome    oi    money,  to  a  feruing  man  freedonie  : 
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and  to  them  bothe  forgeuenes  and  pardone  of  that  they 
were  of  counfell  in  that  pretence.  So  that  it  can  neuer 
be  fo  good  for  them  to  go  forewarde  in  their  euyll  pur- 
pofe,  as  by  repentaunce  to  tourne  backe.  This  is  the 
lawe  and  order  in  this  behalfe,  as  I  haue  fhewed  you. 
Wherein  what  humanitie  is  vfed,  howe  farre  it  is  frome 
Th  ri  htend  crueltie,  and  howe  commodyous  it  is,  you 
and  intent  of  do  playnelyc  perceaue  :  For  afmuche  as 
punishement.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^'j.  y^^^\^  and  punyfhcmente 

intendeth  nothjnige  elles,  but  the  deflruction  of  vices, 
and  fauynge  of  menne  :  wyth  fo  vfynge,  and  ordering 
them,  that  they  can  not  chufe  but  be  good,  and 
what  harme  fo  euer  they  did  before,  in  the  refi- 
dewe  of  theyr  Hfe  to  make  amendes  for  the  fame. 
Moreouer  it  is  fo  Htle  feared,  that  they  fhoulde  tourne 
againe  to  their  vicious  conditions,  that  wayefaringe 
men  wyl  for  their  fauegarde  chufe  them  to  theyr  guydes 
before  any  other,  in  euery  fheir  chaunging  and  taking 
new.  For  if  they  would  committe  robbery,  they  haue 
nothinge  aboute  them  meate  for  that  purpofe.  They 
may  touch  no  weapons  :  money  founde  aboute  them 
fhoulde  betraie  the  robbery.  They  fhoulde  be  no 
fooner  taken  with  the  maner,  but  furthwith  they  Ihoulde 
be  punifhed.  Neither  they  can  haue  any  hope  at  all  to 
fkape  awaye  by  flienge.  For  howe  fhould  a  man,  that 
in  no  parte  of  his  apparell  is  like  other  men,  flye  pre- 
uelieandvnknowen,onleshewoulde  runne  awaye  naked? 
Howebeit  fo  alfo  flyinge  he  fhoulde  be  difcriued  by 
the  roundyng  of  his  heade,  and  his  eare  marke.  But 
it  is  a  thinge  to  be  doubted,  that  they  will  laye  theyr 
heddes  together,  and  confpire  agalnfle  the  weale  pub- 
lique.  No  no  I  warrante  you.  For  the  feruyng  men 
of  one  (heire  alone  coulde  neuer  hoope  to  bringe 
to  paffe  fuche  an  enterprife,  without  folHcitinge, 
entyfmge,  and  allurynge  the  feruinge  men  of  man- 
ye  other  (hieres  to  take  their  partes.  Whiche 
thinge  is  to  them  fo  impoffible,  that  they  maye  not 
afmuch  as  fpeake  or  talke  togethers,  or  falute  one  an 
other.     No  it  is  not  to  be  thoughte  that  they  woulde 
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make  theyr  owne  countreymen  and  companions  of 
their  counfell  in  fuche  a  matter,  whiche  they  knowe 
well  Ihould  be  ieopardie  to  the  concelour  thereof, 
and  great  commoditie  and  goodnes  to  the  opener  and 
detectour  of  the  fame.  Whereas  on  the  other  parte, 
there  is  none  of  them  all  hopeles  or  in  difpaire  to  re- 
couer  againe  his  former  eflate  of  fredome,  by  humble 
obedience,  by  paciente  fuffringe,  and  by  geuing  good 
tokens  and  likelyhoode  of  himfelfe,  that  he  wyll  euer 
after  that,  lyue  like  a  trewe,  and  an  honefl  man.  For 
euerye  yeare  diuers  of  them  be  reflored  to  their  free- 
dome:  throughe  the  commendation  of  their  patience. 
Whan  I  had  thus  fpoken,  fayinge  moreouer  that  I 
coulde  fee  no  caufe  why  this  ordre  might  not  be 
had  in  Englande  with  muche  more  profyte,  then 
the  luflice  whiche  the  lawyer  fo  heighly  prayled : 
Naye,  quod  the  lawier,  this  coulde  neuer  be  fo  flab- 
lyfhed  in  Englande,  but  that  it  mufl  nedes  bringe  the 
weale  publike  into  great  ieoperdie  and  hafarde.  And 
as  he  was  thus  fayinge,  he  fhaked  his  heade,  and 
made  a  wrie  mouthe,  and  fo  he  helde  his  peace. 
And  all  that  were  there  prefent,  with  one  affent  agreed 
to  his  fayinge.  Well,  quod  the  Cardinall,  yet  it  were 
harde  to  iudge  withoute  a  proffe,  whether  this  order 
would  do  wel  here  or  no.  But  when  the  fentence  of 
death  is  geuen,  if  than  the  kinge  fhoulde  commaunde 
execution  to  be  defferred  and  fpared,  and  would  proue 
this  order  and  faffion  :  takinge  awaye  the  priuiliges  of 
all  faintuaries :  if  then  the  profe  fhoulde  declare  the 
thinge  to  be  good  and  profitable,  than  it  were  wel 
done  that  it  were  flablilhed :  Els  the  condempned 
and  repriued  perfons  may  afwel  and  as  iuflly  be  put  to 
death  after  this  profe,  as  when  they  were  firfl  cafl. 
Neither  any  ieoperdie  can  in  the  meane  fpace  growe 
herof.  Yea,  and  me  thynketh  that  thefe  ,,  ^ 
vagaboundes  may  very  wel  be  ordered  after 
the  fame  fafhion,  againfl  whom  we  haue  hitherto  made 
fo  many  lawes,  and  fo  litle  preuailed.  When  the  Car- 
dinall had  thus  faide,  than  euer)'  man  gaue  greate  praife 
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to  my  fayinges,  whiche  a  litle  before  they  had  dis- 
^^  .      allowed.   But  moofl  of  al  was  eflemed  that 

The    wauenng  .    .  .  j  i,-  r 

iudgementes  wliich  was  Ipoken  01  vagaooundes,  bicaule 
of  flatterers.       ^^  ^^^  ^|^g  cardlnalles  owne  addition.    I  can 

not  tell  whether  it  were  befl  to  reherfe  the  communica- 
tion that  folowed,  for  it  was  not  very  fad.  But  yet  you 
(hall  heare  it,  for  there  was  no  euil  in  it,  and  partlye 
it  parteined  to  the  matter  before  faide.  There  chaunced 
to  fland  by  a  certein  iefling  parafite,  or  fcoffer,  which 
wold  feme  to  refemble  and  counterfeit  ye  foole.  But 
he  did  in  fuche  wife  counterfeit,  that  he  was  almofl  ye 
verye  fame  in  dede  that  he  labored  to  reprefent :  he 
fo  ftudied  with  wordes  and  fayinges  brought  furth  fo 
out  of  time  and  place  to  make  fporte  and  moue  laugh- 
ter, that  he  himfelfe  was  oftener  laughed  at  then  his 
iefles  were.  Yet  the  foolifhe  fellowe  brought  out 
now  and  then  fuch  indifferent  and  reafonable  Ruffe, 
that  he  made  the  prouerbe  true,  which  faieth  :  he  that 
flioteth  oft,  at  the  lafl  fhal  hit  the  mark.  So  that  when 
one  of  the  company  fayd,  that  through e  my  communi- 
cation a  good  order  was  founde  for  theues,  and  that 
the  Cardinal  alfo  had  wel  prouided  for  vagaboundes, 
Sicke,  aged,      fo  that  Only  remained  fome  good  prouifion 

iX'and  beg-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  through  fickncs 
gers.  and  age  were  fallen  into  pouertie,  and  were 

become  fo  impotent  and  vnw^eldie,  that  they  were  not 
hable  to  worke  for  their  liuinge  :  Tuflie  (quod  he)  let  me 
alone  with  them  :  you  fhall  fe  me  do  well  ynough  with 
them.  For  I  had  rather  then  any  good,  that  this  kinde 
of  people  were  driuen  fumwher  oute  of  my  fight,  they 
haue  fo  fore  troubled  me  manye  times  and  ofte,  when 
they  haue  wyth  their  lamentable  teares  begged  money 
of  me  :  and  yet  they  coulde  neuer  to  my  mynde  fo  tune 
their  fonge,  that  thereby  they  euer  got  of  me  one  far- 
thinge.  For  euer  more  the  one  of  thefe  two  chaunced  : 
either  that  I  would  not,  or  els  that  I  could  not,  bicaufe 
I  had  it  not.  Therfore  now  they  be  waxed  wife.  For 
when  they  fee  me  go  by,  bicaufe  they  will  not  lecfe 
theyr  labour,  they  let  me  paffe  and  faye  not  one  wonle 
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to  me.  So  they  loke  for  nothinge  of  me,  a  commen  pro- 
no  in  good  fothe  no  more,  then  yf  I  were  nerbe  amonge 
a  priefl,  or  a  monke.  But  I  will  make  a  ^^s^'"^- 
lawe,  that  all  thefe  beggers  fhall  be  diflributed,  and. be- 
llowed into  houfes  of  religion.  The  men  fhalbe  made 
laye  brethren,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  women  nunnes. 
Hereat  the  Cardinal  fmiled,  and  allowed  it  in  iefl,  yea 
and  all  the  refidue  in  good  earned.  But  a  certeine 
freare  graduate  in  diuinitie,  toke  fuche  pleafure  and 
delite  in  this  iefle  of  priefles  and  monkes,  a  mery  taikc 
that  he  alfo  beynge  elles  a  man  of  griflie  preTe  "a^id  a 
and  flerne  grauitie,  began  merilie  and  wan-  fooie. 
tonlye  to  iefle  and  taunt.  Naye,  quod  he,  you  fhall 
not  fo  be  ridde  and  difpatched  of  beggers,  oneles  you 
make  fome  prouifion  alfo  for  vs  frears.  Why,  quod 
the  iefler,  that  is  done  alreadie,  for  my  lord  him  felfe 
fet  a  verye  good  order  for  you,  when  he  decreed  that 
vagaboundes  fhould  be  kept  flraite,  and  fet  to  worke  : 
for  you  be  the  greatefl  and  veriefl  vagaboundes  that 
be.  This  iefl  alfo,  when  they  fawe  the  Cardinall  not 
difproue  it,  every  man  toke  it  gladly,  fauyng  onelye 
the  Frear.  For  he  (and  that  no  marueile)  beynge  thus 
touched  on  the  quicke,  and  hit  on  the  gaule,  fo  fret,  fo 
fumed,  and  chafed  at  it,  and  was  in  fuch  a  rage,  that  he 
could  not  refraine  himfelfe  from  chidinge,  flcolding, 
railing,  and  reuiUng.  He  called  the  fellow  ribbalde, 
villaine,  iauel,  backbiter,  fclaunderer,  and  the  childe  of 
perdition  :  citinge  thervvith  terrible  threateninges  out  of 
holie  Scripture.  Then  the  ieilynge  fcoffer  beganne  to 
playe  the  fcoffer  in  dede,  and  verelyhewasgood  at  yt, 
for  he  could  play  a  part  in  that  play  no  man  better. 
Patient  youre  felfe  good  maifler  Freare,  quod  he,  and 
be  not  angrie,  for  fcripture  faieth :  in  youre  patience 
you  fhall  faue  your  foules.  •  Then  the  Freare  (for  I  will 
rehearfe  his  own  very  woordes)  No  gallons  wretch e,  I  am 
not  angrie  (quod  he)  or  at  the  leafle  wife,  Taike  quaiifi- 
I  do  not  fmne  :  for  the  PfalmiRe  faith,  be  t?  according  to 

,  f.  rry\  ^       -,•  ^^^  pcrsoii  thai 

you  angrie,  and  fmne  not.  Then  the  Cardmal  speaketh. 
fpake  gently  to  the  freare,  and  defired  him  to  quiete  him- 
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felfe.  No  my  lord,  quod  he,  I  fpeak  not  but  of  a  good 
zeale  as  I  oughte :  for  holye  men  had  a  good  zeale. 
Wherefore  it  is  fayd  :  the  zeale  of  thy  houfe  hath  eaten 
me.  And  it  is  fonge  in  the  church  The  fkorners  of  Heli- 
zeus,  whiles  he  went  vp  into  the  houfe  of  God,  felte 
the  zeale  of  the  bald,  as  peraduenture  this  fkorning  vil- 
laine  ribaulde  shall  feele.  You  do  it  (quod  the  Cardi- 
nall)  perchaunce  of  a  good  mynde  and  affection  :  but 
me  thinketh  you  fliould  do,  I  can  not  tell  whether  more 
holilie,  certes  more  wifely,  yf  you  woulde  not  fet  youre 
witte  to  a  fooles  witte,  and  with  a  foole  take  in  hande 
a  fooliflie  contention.  No  forfoeth  my  lorde  (quod  he) 
I  fhoulde  not  do  more  wyfelye.  For  Salomon  the  wyfe 
faieth :  Anfvvere  a  foole  accordinge  to  his  folye,  like  as 
I  do  nowe,  and  do  fhew  him  the  pit  that  he  fhall  fall 
into,  yf  he  take  not  hede.  For  if  many  fkorners  of  Heli- 
zeus,  whiche  was  but  one  bald  man,  felte  the  zeale  of 
the  balde,  how  muche  more  fhall  one  fkorner  of  many 
frears  feele,  amonge  whom  be  manye  balde  men  ?  And 
we  haue  alfo  the  popes  bulles,  whereby  all  that  mocke 
and  fkorne  vs  be  excommunicate,  fufpended,  and  acur- 
fed.  The  cardinal,  feing  that  none  ende  would  be  made, 
fent  awaie  the  iefler  by  a  preuy  becke,  and  turned  the 
communication  to  an  other  matter.  Shortly  after,  when 
he  was  rifen  from  the  table,  he  went  to  heare  his  fueters, 
and  fo  dimiffed  vs.  Looke  maifler  More  wyth  how 
longe  and  tedious  a  tale  I  haue  kept  you,  which  furely 
I  woulde  haue  bene  afhamed  to  haue  done,  but  that 
you  fo  earneRly  defired  me,  and  did  after  fuch  a  forte 
geue  eare  vnto  it,  as  though  you  would  not  that  any 
})arcel  of  that  communication  fhould  be  left  out. 
Whiche  thoughe  I  haue  done  fumwhat  briefely,  yet 
could  I  not  chufe  but  rehearfe  it,  for  the  iudgemente 
of  them,  whyche  when  they  had  improued  and  dif- 
allowed  myfayinges,yet  incontinent  hearynge  the  Cardi- 
nall  allowe  them,  dyd  themfelues  alfo  approue  the  fame: 
fo  impudently  flattering  him,  that  they  wer  nothing 
afhamed  to  admitte,  yea  almofle  in  good  earnefl,  his 
ieflers  folifh  inuentions :  bicaufe  that  he  him  felfe  by 
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fmiling-  at  them  did  feme  not  to  difproue  them.  So 
that  hereby  you  may  right  wel  perceaue  how  Htle  the 
courtiers  woulde  regardeandefleme  me  and  myfayinges. 

I  enfure  you  maifter  Raphael,  quod  I,  I  toke 
greate  delectacion  in  hearing  you  :  all  thinges  that  you 
faide  were  fpoken  fo  wittilye  and  fo  pleafauntly.  And 
me  thought  me  felfe  to  be  in  the  meane  time,  not  onelye 
at  home  in  my  countrei,  but  alfo  through  the  pleafaunt 
remembraunce  of  the  Cardinal,  in  whofe  houfe  I  was 
broughte  vp  of  a  childe,  to  waxe  a  chitcl  again e. 
And  frend  Raphael,  though  I  did  beare  verye  greate 
loue  towardes  you  before,  yet  feynge  you  do  fo  earneR- 
lye  fauoure  this  man,  you  wyll  not  beleue  howe  muche 
my  loue  towardes  you  is  nowe  increafed.  But  yet,  all 
this  notwithflandinge,  I  can  by  no  meanes  chaunge  my 
mind,  but  that  I  mufl  nedes  beleue,  that  you,  if  you 
be  difpofed,  and  can  fynde  in  youre  hearte  to  follow 
fome  Princes  courte,  Ihall  with  your  good  counfelles 
greatlye  helpe  and  further  the  commen  wealthe.  Wher- 
fore  there  is  nothynge  more  apperteining  to  youre  dewty, 
that  is  to  faye,  to  the  dewtie  of  a  good  man.  For 
where  as  your  Plato  iudgeth  that  weale  publiques  fhall 
by  this  meanes  atteyne  perfecte  felicitie,  eyther  if  phi- 
lofophers  be  kynges,  or  elles  yf  kynges  geue  themfelues 
to  the  fludie  of  Philofophie,  how  farre  I  praye  you, 
fliall  commen  wealthes  then  be  frome  thys  felicitie,  yf 
Philofophers  wyll  vouchefauft  to  enflruct  kinges  with 
their  good  counfell  ? 

They  be  not  fo  vnkinde  (qu  od  he)  but  they  woulde 
gladlye  do  it,yea,manye  haue  done  it  alreadye  in  bookes 
that  they  haue  putfurthe,  if  kynges  and  princes  would  be 
willynge  and  readye  to  folowe  good  counfell.  But  Plato 
doubtleffe  dyd  well  forefee,  oneleffe  kynges  themfelues 
woulde  applye  their  mindes  to  the  fLudye  of  Philofophie, 
that  elles  they  woulde  neuerthoroughlyeallowe  the  coun- 
fell of  Philofophers,  beynge  themfelues  before  euen  from 
their  tender  age  infected,  and  corrupt  with  peruerfe,  and 
euill  opinions.  Whiche  thynge  Plato  hymfelfe  proued 
trewe  in  kinge  Dionyfe.  If  I  flioulde  propofe  to  anykyng 
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wholfome  decrees,  doynge  my  endeuoure  to  plucke  out 
of  hys  mynde  the  pernicious  origin  all  caufes  of  vice  and 
noughtines,  thinke  you  not  that  I  fhoulde  furthewith 
either  be  driuen  away,  or  elles  made  a  laughyng  flocke? 
Well  fuppofe  I  were  with  the  Frenche  kynge,  and  there 
fyttinge  in  his  counfell,  whiles  in  that  moofle  fecrete 
confultation,  the  kynge  him  felfe  there  beynge  prefente 
in  hys  owne  perfonne  they  beate  their  braynes,  and 
ferche  the  verye  bottomes  of  their  wittes  to  difcuffe  by 
The  Frenche-  what  craftc  and  meanes  the  kynge  maye 
men  priu  He  he  ftyl  kcpc  Myllaync,  and  drawe  to  him  againe 
the"de^sire  o?™  fugitiuc  Naplcs,  And  then  howe  to  conquere 
Italic.  ti^g  Venetians,  and  how  to  bringe  vnder  his 

iurifdiction  all, Italic,  then  howe  to  win  the  dominion 
of  Flaunders,  Brabant,  and  of  all  Burgundie  :  with 
diuers  other  landes,  whofe  kingdomes  he  hath  longe  a 
go  in  mind  and  purpofe  inuaded.  Here  whiles  one 
counfelleth  to  conclude  a  legue  of  peace  with  the 
Venetians,  fo  longe  to  endure,  as  fhall  be  thought  mete 
and  expedient  for  their  purpofe,  and  to  make  them  alfo 
of  their  counfell,  yea,  and  befides  that  to  geue  them 
part  of  the  pray,  whiche  afterwarde,  when  they  haue 
brought  theyr  purpofe  about  after  their  owne  myndes, 
they  maye  require  and  clayme  againe.  An  other  think- 
eth  befl  to  hiere  the  Germaynes.  An  other  woulde 
Launce  knigh-  hauc  the  fauourc  of  the  Swychers  wonne 
*^s-  with  money.     An  others  aduyfe  is  to  ap- 

peafe  the  puiffaunte  power  of  the  Emperoures  maieftie 
wyth  golde,  as  with  a  mofle  pleafaunte,  and  acceptable 
facrifice.  Whiles  an  other  gyueth  counfell  to  make 
peace  wyth  the  kynge  of  Arragone,  and  to  refloore  vnto 
him  hys  owne  kyngedome  of  Nauarra,  as  a  full  affur- 
aunce  of  peace.  An  other  commeth  in  with  his  fiue 
egges,  and  aduifeth  to  hooke  in  the  kynge  of  Caflell 
with  fome  hope  of  afhnitie  or  allyaunce,  and  to  bringe 
to  their  parte  certeine  Pieers  of  his  courte  for  greate 
penfions.  Whiles  they  all  flaye  at  the  chiefefle  doubte 
of  all,  what  to  do  in  the  meane  time  with  England e, 
and  yet  agree  all  in  this  to  make  peace   with  the 
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Engliflimen,  and  with  moofte  fuer  and  (Ironge  bandes 
to  bynde  that  weake  and  feable  frendefhippe,  so  that 
they  mufle  be  called  frendes,  and  hadde  in  fufpicion  as 
enemyes.  And  that  therfore  the  Skottes  mufle  be  hadde 
in  a  readines,  as  it  were  in  a  flandynge,  readie  at  all 
occafions,  in  aunters  the  Engliflimen  flioulde  fl.urre 
neuer  fo  lytle,  incontinent  to  fet  vpon  them.  And 
moreouer  preuilie  and  fecretlye  (for  openlie  it  maye 
not  be  done  by  the  truce  that  is  taken)  priuelie  there- 
fore I  faye  to  make  muche  of  fome  Piere  of  Englande, 
that  is  banniflied  hys  countrey,  whiche  mufle  cleime 
title  to  the  crowne  of  the  realme,-  and  affirme  hym  felfe 
iufle  inherytoure  thereof,  that  by  this  fubtill  meanes 
they  maye  holde  to  them  the  kinge,  in  whome  elles 
they  haue  but  small  trufle  and  afhaunce.  Here  I  faye, 
where  fo  great  and  heyghe  matters  be  in  confultation, 
where  fo  manye  noble  and  wyfe  menne  counfell  theyr 
kynge  onelie  to  warre,  here  yf  I  felie  man  fhoulde  rife 
vp  and  will  them  to  tourne  ouer  the  leafe,  and  learn e  a 
newe  leffon,  fayinge  that  my  counfell  is  not  to  medle 
with  Italy,  but  to  tarye  flyll  at  home,  and  that  the  kynge- 
dome  of  Fraunce  alone  is  almoofle  greater,  then  that 
it  maye  well  be  gouerned  of  one  man  :  fo  that  the 
kynge  fhoulde  not  nede  to  fludye  howe  to  gette  more  : 
And  then  fhoulde  propofe  vnto  them  the  decrees  of 
the  people  that  be  called  the  Achoriens,  whiche  be 
fituate  ouer  agaynfle  the  Ilande  of  Utopia  a  notable  exam- 

on  the  foutheafte  fide.     Thefe  Achoriens  R!^'f"tTi' 
,  .  n  thy  to  b«  ^o'o- 

ones  made  warre  m  their  kinges  quarrell  wed. 

for  to  gette  him  another  kingdome,  whiche  he  laide 

claime  vnto,  and  auaunced  hymfelfe  ryghte  inheritoure 

to  the  crowne  thereof,  by  the  tytle  of  an  olde  aliaunce. 

At  the  lafl  when  they  had  gotten  it,  an[d]  fawe  that  they 

hadde  euen  as  muche  vexation  and  trouble  in  kepynge 

it,  as  they  had  in  gettynge  it,  and  that  either  their  newe 

conquered  subiectes  by  fundrye  occafions  were  makynge 

daylye  infurrections  to  rebell  againfle  them,  or  els  that 

other  countreis  were  continuallie  with  diuers  inrodes 

and  forragyngcs  inuadynge  them:  fo  that  they  were 
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eutT  fighting  either  for  them,  or  agaynfle  them,  and 
neuer  coulde  breake  vp  theyr  campes:  Seynge  them 
felues  in  the  meane  feafon  pylled  and  impouerifhed : 
their  money  caried  out  of  the  realme :  their  own  men 
killed  to  maintaine  the  glorye  of  an  other  nation :  when 
they  had  no  warre,  peace  nothynge  better  then  warre, 
by  reafon  that  their  people  in  war  had  fo  inured  them- 
felues  to  corrupte  and  wicked  maners:  that  they  had 
taken  a  delite  and  pleafure  in  robbinge  and  dealing : 
that  through  manflaughter  they  had  gathered  boldnes 
to  mifchiefe:  that  their  lawes  were  had  in  contempte, 
and  nothing  fet  by  or  regarded :  that  their  king  beynge 
troubled  with  the  charge  and  gouernaunce  of  two  king- 
domes,  could  not  nor  was  not  hable  perfectlie  to  dis- 
charge his  office  towardes  them  both:  feing  againe  that 
all  thefe  euelles  and  troubles  were  endles :  at  the  lafle 
layde  their  heades  together,  and  like  faithfull  and  lou- 
inge  fubiectes  gaue  to  their  kynge  free  choife  and  lib- 
ertie  to  kepe  flyll  the  one  of  thefe  two  kingdomes 
whether  he  would :  alleginge  that  he  was  not  hable  to 
kepe  both,  and  that  they  were  mo  then  might  well  be 
gouerned  of  halfe  a  king  :  forafmuche  as  no  man 
woulde  be  content  to  take  him  for  his  mulettour,  that 
kepeth  an  other  mans  moyles  befydes  his.  So  this 
good  prince  was  conflreyned  to  be  content  with  his 
olde  kyngedome,  and  to  geue  ouer  the  newe  to  one  of 
his  frendes.  Who  fhortelye  after  was  violentlie  driuen 
out.  I'urthermore  if  I  fhoulde  declare  vnto  them, 
that  all  this  bufie  preparaunce  to  warre,  wherby  fo  many 
nations  for  his  fake  fhould  be  broughte  into  a  trouble- 
fome  hurlei-burley  when  all  his  coffers  were  emptied, 
his  treafures  wafled,  and  his  people  deftroied,  fliould  at 
the  length  through  fome  mifchance  be  in  vaine  and  to 
none  effect:  and  that  therfore  it  were  befl  for  him  to 
content  him  felfe  with  his  owne  kingedome  of  fraunce, 
as  his  forfathers  and  predeceffours  did  before  him  :  to 
make  much  of  it,  to  enrich  it,  and  to  make  it  as  flour- 
iffhing  as  he  could,  to  endeuoure  him  felfe  to  loue  his 
fubiectes,  and  againe  to  be  beloued  of  them,  willingly 
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to  Hue  with  them,  peaceably  to  goueme  them,  and  with 
other  kyngdomes  not  to  medle,  feinge  that  whiche  he 
hath  all  reddy  is  euen  ynoughe  for  him,  yea  and  more 
then  he  can  wel  turne  hym  to :  this  myne  aduyfe  maifler 
More,  how  thinke  you  it  would  be  harde  and  taken  ? 

So  God  helpe  me  not  very  thankefully,  quod  I,. 

Wel  let  vs  procede  then,  quod  he.  Suppofe  that  fome 
kyng  and  his  counfelwere  togetherwhettinge  theirwittes 
and  deuifmge,  what  fubtell  crafte  they  myght  inuente  to 
enryche  the  kinge  with  great  treafures  of  money.  Firfl 
one  counfelleth  to  rayfe  and  enhaunce  the  Eni^aun^  ,„?€ 
valuation  of  money  when  the  kinge  mufl  and  imbasyng 
paye  anye:  and  agayne  to  calle  downe  the  °  ^°y"^s. 
value  of  coyne  to  leffe  them  it  is  worthe,  when  he  mufte 
receiue  or  gather  any.  For  thus  great  fommes  Ihalbe 
payde  wyth  a  lytyl  money,  and  where  lytle  is  due  muche 
fhalbe  receaued.  An  other  counfelleth  to  Counterfayte 
fayne  warre,  that  when  vnder  this  coloure  Carres, 
and  pretence  the  kyng  hath  gathered  greate  abound- 
aunce  of  money,  he  maye,  when  it  fhall  pleafe  him, 
make  peace  with  greate  folempnitie  and  holye  cere- 
monies, to  blinde  the  eyes  of  the  poore  commun- 
altie,  as  taking  pitie  and  compaffion  forfothe  vpon 
mans  bloude,  lyke  a  louing  and  a  mercifull  prince. 
An  other  putteth  the  kynge  in  remem-  The  renewing 
braunce  of  certeine  olde  and  moughteeaten  oroide  lawes. 
lawes,  that  of  longe  tyme  haue  not  bene  put  in  execu- 
tion, whych  becaufe  no  man  can  remembre  that  they 
were  made,  euerie  man  hath  tranfgreffed.  The  fynes 
of  thefe  lawes  he  counfelleth  the  kynge  to  require:  for 
there  is  no  waye  fo  proffitable,  nor  more  honorable,  as 
the  whyche  hathe  a  fhewe  and  coloure  of  iuflice.  An 
other  aduyfeth   him    to   forbidde    manye   ^   , 

,  .  -'  T  ,   .  ,    _     •'        Restraynles. 

tnmges  vnder  greate  penalties  and  fines, 
fpecially  fuche  thinges  as  is  for  the  peoples  profit  not 
be  vfed,  and  afterwarde  to  difpence  for  money  with 
them,  whyche  by  this  prohibition  lubfleyne  loffe  and 
dammage.  For  by  this  meanes  the  fauour  of  the  people 
is  wonne,  and  profite  rifeth  t'vo  wayes.     Firft  by  tak- 
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inge  forfaytes  of  them  whome  couetoufnes  of  gaynes 
Seiiyng  of  li-  h^th.  brouglit  in  daunger  of  this  flatute,  and 
cences.  alfo   by  felHnge   priuileges   and   licences, 

whyche  the  better  that  the  prince  is  forfothe,  the  deerer 
he  felleth  them:  as  one  that  is  lothe  to  graunte  to  any 
priuate  perfone  anye  thinge  that  is  againfle  the  proffite 
of  his  people.  And  therefore  maye  fel  none  but  at  an 
exceding  dere  pryce.  An  other  giueth  the  kynge  coun- 
fel  to  endaunger  vnto  his  grace  the  iudges  of  the 
Realme,  that  he  maye  haue  them  euer  on  his  fide,  and 
that  they  maye  in  euerye  matter  defpute  and  reafon  for 
the  kynges  right.  Yea  and  further  to  call  them  into  his 
palace  and  to  require  them  there  to  argue  and  difcuffe 
his  matters  in  his  owne  prefence.  So  there  fhalbe  no 
matter  of  his  fo  openlye  wronge  and  vniuRe,  wherein 
one  or  other  of  them,  either  becaufe  he  wyl  haue  fum- 
thinge  to  allege  and  obiecte  or  that  he  is  afhamed  to 
faye  that  which e  is  fayde  alreadye,  or  els  to  pike  a 
thanke  with  his  prince,  wil  not  fynde  fome  hole  open  to 
fet  a  fnare  in,  wherewith  to  take  the  contrarie  parte  in 
a  trippe.  Thus  whiles  the  iudges  cannot  agree  amonges 
them  felfes,  reafoninge  and  arguing  of  that  which  is 
playne  enough,  and  bringinge  the  manifefl  trewthe  in 
dowte;  in  the  meane  feafon  tlie  Kinge  maye  take 
a  fyt  occafion  to  vnderfland  the  lawe  as  fhal  mofle 
make  for  his  aduauntage,  wherevnto  all  other  for  fhame, 
or  for  feare  wil  agree.  Then  the  Iudges  may  be 
bolde  to  pronounce  on  the  kynges  fide.  For  he  that 
geueth  fentence  for  the  king,  cannot  be  without  a  good 
excufe.  For  it  fhalbe  fufficient  for  him  to  haue  equitie 
on  his  part,  or  the  bare  wordes  of  the  lawe,  or  a  wry- 
then  and  wrefled  vnderflandinge  of  the  fame  (or  els, 
whiche  with  good  and  iufl  Iudges  is  of  greater  force  then 
all  lawes  be)  the  Kynges  indifputable  prerogative.  To 
The  saiyngof  concludc,  al  the  counfcllours  agre  and  con- 
riche  Craslus.  fgnt  together  with  the  ryche  Craffus,  that 
no  abundance  of  gold  can  be  fufficient  for  a  prince, 
which  mufLe  kepe  and  maynteyne  an  armie :  further- 
more that  a  kynge,  tboughe  he  would,  can  do  nothinge 
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vnlufllye.  For  all  that  all  men  haue,  yea  alfo  the  men 
them  felfes  be  all  his.  And  that  euery  man  hath  fo 
much  of  his  owne,  as  ye  kynges  gentilnes  hath  not  taken 
from  hym.  And  that  it  fhalbe  mofle  for  the  kinges  aduan- 
tage,  that  his  fubiectes  haue  very  lytle  or  nothinge  in 
their  poffeffion,  as  whofe  fauegarde  doth  herein  confifle, 
that  his  people  doe  not  waxe  wanton  and  wealthie 
through  riches  and  libertie,  becaufe  where  thefe  thinges 
be,  there  men  be  not  wonte  patiently  to  obeye  harde, 
vniufle,  and  vnlawefull  commaundementes.  Where  as 
on  the  other  part  neade  and  pouertie  doth  holde  downe 
and  kepe  under  flowte  courages,  and  maketh  them 
patient  perforce,  takynge  from  them  bolde  and  rebell 
ynge  flomakes.  Here  agayne  if  I  fhoulde  ryfe  vp,  and 
boldelye  affirme  that  all  thefe  counfelles  be  to  the  kinge 
difhonoure  and  reproche,  whofe  honoure  and  fafetye  is 
more  and  rather  fupported  and  vpholden  by  the  wealth 
and  ryches  of  his  people,  then  by  hys  owne  treafures : 
and  if  I  (hould  declare  that  the  comminaltie  chuefeth 
their  king  for  their  owne  fake,  and  not  for  his  fake :  to 
the  intent,  that  through  his  laboure  and  fludie  they 
might  al  Hue  wealthily  fauffe  from  wronges  and  iniuries : 
and  that  therfore  the  kynge  ought  to  take  more  care  for 
the  wealthe  of  his  people,  then  for  his  owne  wealth e, 
euen  as  the  office  and  dewtie  of  a  fhepehearde  is  in  that 
he  is  a  fliepherde,  to  feede  his  fhepe  rather  then  him- 
felfe.  For  as  towchinge  this,  that  they  thinke  the  de- 
fence and  mayntenaunce  of  peace  to  confifle  in  the 
pouertie  of  the  people,  the  thing  it  felfe  Pouenyethe 
fheweth  that  they  be  farre  out  of  the  waye.  baTi'and'^cfetai 
For  where  fhal  a  man  finde  more  wrangling,  of  reaimes. 
quarrelling,  brawling,  and  chiding,  then  among  beggers? 
Who  be  more  defierous  of  newe  mutations  and  altera- 
tions, then  they  that  be  not  content  with  the  prefent 
flate  of  their  lyfe  ?  Or  finallye  who  be  bolder  flomaked 
to  bringe  all  in  a  hurlieburlye  (therby  truflinge  to  get 
fome  windfal)  then  they  that  haue  nowe  nothinge  to 
leefe?  And  yf  any  Kyng  v/ere  lo  fmally  regarded,  and 
fo  lightly  eflemed,  yea  fo  behated  of  his  fubiectes,  that 
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other  wayes  he  could  not  kepe  them  in  awe,  but  onlye 
by  open  wronges,  by  polHnge  and  fhauinge,  and  by 
bringinge  them  to  beggerie,  fewerly  it  were  better  for 
him  to  forfake  his  kingedome,  then  to  holde  it  by  this 
meanes :  whereby  though  the  name  of  a  king  be  kepte, 
yet  the  maieflie  is  lofl.  For  it  is  againfle  the  dignitie  of 
a  kynge  to  haue  rule  ouer  beggers,  but  rather  ouer 
A  worthy  sai-  ryche  and  welthie  men,  Of  this  mynde 
ing  of  Fabrice.  ^g^g  |.}^g  hardie  and  couragius  Fabrice, 
when  he  fayde,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  ruler  of  riche 
men,  then  be  ryche  himfelfe.  And  verelye  one  man  to 
Hue  in  pleafure  and  wealth,  whyles  all  other  wepe  and 
fmarte  for  it,  that  is  the  parte,  not  of  a  kynge,  but  of  a 
iayler.  To  be  fhorte  as  he  is  a  folyfhe  phifition,  that 
cannot  cure  his  patientes  difeafe,  onles  he  cafte  him  in 
an  other  fyckenes,  fo  he  that  cannot  amend  the  Hues  of 
his  fubiectes,  but  be  taking  from  them  the  wealfhe  and 
commoditie  of  lyfe,  he  mufle  nedes  graunte  that,  he 
knoweth  not  the  feate  how  to  gouerne  men.  But  let 
him  rather  amende  his  owne  lyfe,  renounce  vnhoneft 
pleafures,  and  forfake  pride.  For  thefe  be  the  chiefe 
vices  that  caufe  hym  to  runne  in  the  contempte  or 
hatred  of  his  people.  Let  him  lyue  of  hys  owne,  hur- 
tinge  no  man.  Let  him  doe  cofl  not  aboue  his  power. 
Let  hym  reflreyne  wyckednes.  Let  him  preuente  vices, 
and  take  awaye  the  occafions  of  offenfes  by  well  order- 
ynge  hys  fubiectes,  and  not  by  fufferynge  wickednes  to 
increafe  afterward  to  be  punylHed.  Let  hym  not  be  to 
haflie  in  callynge  agayne  lawes,  whyche  a  cuflome 
hathe  abrogated  :  fpecially  fuche  as  haue  bene  longe 
forgotten,  and  neuer  lacked  nor  neaded.  And  let  hym 
neuer  vnder  the  cloke  and  pretence  of  tranfgreffion 
take  fuche  fynes  and  forfaytes,  as  no  ludge  wyll  fuffre  a 
priuate  perfone  to  take,  as  vniufle  and  ful  of  gile. 

Here  if  I  fhould  brynge  forth  before  them 
notaUe"iate"  the  lawc  of  the  Macancns,  whiche  be  not 
oftheMaca-      f^rre  diflaunt  from  Utopia:  whofe  Kynge 

the  daye  of  hys  coronation  is  bounde  by  a 
folempne  othe,  that  he  fliall  neuer  at  anye  time  haue 
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in  hys  treafure  aboue  a  thoufande  pounde  of  golde  or 
fyluer.  They  faye  a  verye  good  kynge,  whiche  toke  more 
care  for  the  wealthe  and  commoditye  of  his  countrey, 
then  for  th[e]  enriching  of  him  felfe,  made  this  lawe  to  be 
a  flop  and  a  barre  to  kinges  from  heaping  and  hording 
vp  fo  muche  money  as  might  impoueryfhe  their  people. 
For  he  forfawe  that  this  fom  of  treafure  woulde  fuffice 
to  fiipporte  the  kynge  in  battaile  againfl  his  owne 
people,  if  they  fhoulde  chaunce  to  rebell :  and  alfo  to 
maintein  his  warres  againfle  the  inuafions  of  his  forreyn 
enemies.  Againe  he  perceiaed  the  fame  flocke  of 
money  to  be  to  litle  and  vnfufficient  to  encourage  and 
enhable  him  wrongfullye  to  take  away  other  mens 
goodes :  whyche  was  the  chiefe  caufe  whie  the  lawe 
was  made.  An  other  caufe  was  this.  He  thought 
that  by  this  prouifion  his  people  fhoulde  not  lacke 
money,  wherewith  to  mayneteyne  their  dayly  occupieng 
and  chaffayre.  And  feynge  'the  kynge  could  not 
chewfe  but  laye  out  and  beflowe  al  that  came  in  aboue 
the  prefcript  fome  of  his  flocke,  he  thought  he  woulde 
feke  no  occafions  to  doe  his  fubiectes  iniurie.  Suche 
a  kynge  fhalbe  feared  of  euel  men,  and  loued  of  good 
men.  Thefe,  and  fuche  other  informations,  yf  I  fhoulde 
vfe  among  men  wholye  inclined  and  geuen  to  the  contra- 
rye  part,  how  deaffe  hearers  thinke  you  fhoulde  I  haue  ? 

Deaffe  hearers  douteles  (quod  I)  And  in  good  faith 
no  marueyle.  And  to  be  plaine  with  you,  truelye 
I  can  not  allowe  that  fuche  communication  fhalbe  vfed, 
or  fuche  counfell  geuen,  as  you  be  fuere  fhall  neuer  be 
regarded  nor  receaued.  For  howe  can  fo  flraunge  in- 
formations be  profitable,  or  how  can  they  be  beaten 
into  their  headdes,  whofe  myndes  be  allredye  pre- 
uented :  with  cleane  contrarye  perfuafions  ?  This 
fchole  philofophie  is  not  vnpleafaunte  amonge  frendes 
in  familiare  communication,  but  in  the  Schoiephiio- 
counfelles  of  kinges,  where  greate  matters  consuUation?o1 
be  debated  and  reafoned  with  greate  autho-  Pnnceshath  no 
ritye,  thefe  thinges  haue  no  place.  '  ^  ^^^' 

That  is  it  whiche  I  mente(quod  he)  when  I  fayde  philo- 
fophye  hadde  no  place  amonge  kinges. 
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111  dede  (quod  I)  this  fchob  philofophie  hath 
not :  whiche  thinketh  all  thinges  mete  for  euery 
place.  But  there  is  an  other  philofophye  more 
ciuile,  whyche  knoweth,  as  ye  wolde  fay,  her  owne 
flage,  and  thereafter  orderynge  and  behauinge  here- 
selfe  in  theplaye  that  Ihe  hathe  in  hande,  playethe 
her  parte  accordingelye  with  comlyenes,  vtteringe 
nothinge  oute  of  dewe  ordre  and  faffyon.  And  this  is 
the  philofophye  that  you  mufle  vfe.  Or  els  whyles  a 
A  fine  and  a '  commodye  of  Plautus  is  playinge,  and  the 
fitte  similitude,  y^jg  bondemeu  fkoffynge  and  tryffelinge 
amonge  them  felfes,  yf  you  fhoulde  fodenlye  come 
vpon  the  flage  in  a  Philofophers  apparrell,  and  reherfe 
oute  of  Octauia  the  place  wherein  Seneca  difputeth 
A  dumme  with  Nero  :  had  it  not  bene  better  for  you 
piaier.  ^q  hauc  played  the  domme  perfone,  then  by 

reherfynge  that,  whych  ferued  neither  for  the  tyme  nor 
place  to  haue  made  fuche  a  tragycall  comedye  or 
gallymalfreye  ?  For  by  bryngynge  in  other  fluffe  that 
nothinge  apperteynethe  to  the  prefente  matter,  you 
mufle  nedes  marre  and  peruert  the  play  that  is  in 
hand,  thoughe  the  fluffe  that  you  bringe  be  muche 
better.  What  part  foeuer  you  haue  taken  vpon  you, 
playe  that  afwell  as  you  can  and  make  the  befl  of  it : 
And  doe  not  therefore  diflurbe  and  brynge  oute  of 
ordre  the  whole  matter,  by^aufe  that  an  other,  whyche 
is  meryer  and  better  cumr^ethe  to  your  remembraunce. 
So  the  cafe  flandeth  in  a  common  wealthe,  and  fo  it  is 
in  the  confultations  of  Kynges  and  prynces.  Yf  euel 
opinions  and  noughty  perfuafions  can  not  be  vtterly 
and  quyte  plucked  out  of  their  hartes,  if  you  can  not 
euen  as  you  wolde  remedy  vices,  which  vfe  and  cus- 
tome  hath  confirmed :  yet  for  this  caufe  you  mufl  not 
leaue  and  forfake  the  common  wealthe  :  you  mufle  not 
forfake  the  fhippe  in  a  tempefle,  becaufe  you  can  not 
rule  and  kepe  downe  the  wyndes.  No  nor  you  mufle 
not  laboure  to  dryue  into  their  heades  newe  and 
flraunge  informations,  whyche  you  knowe  wel  fhalbe 
nothinge  regarded  wyth  them  that  be  ot  cleane  contrary 
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mindes.  But  you  mufl  with  a  crafty  wile  and  a  lubtell 
trayne  fludye  and  endeuoure  youre  felfe,  afmuche  as  in 
you  lyethe,  to  handle  the  matter  wyttelye  and  hande- 
fomelye  for  the  purpofe,  and  that  whyche  you  can  not 
turne  to  good,  fo  to  order  it  that  it  be  not  uerye  badde. 
For  it  is  not  poffible  for  al  thinges  to  be  well,  onles  all 
men  were  good.  Whych  I  thinke  wil  not  be  yet  thies 
good  many  yeares. 

By  this  meanes  (quod  he)  nothinge  elles  wyl  be 
brought  to  paffe,  but  whyles  that  I  goe  aboute  to 
remedye  the  madnes  of  others,  I  fhoulde  be  euen  as 
madde  as  they.  For  if  I  wolde  fpeake  fuche  thinges 
that  be  trewe  I  mufl  neades  fpeake  fuche  thinges  : 
but  as  for  to  fpeake  falfe  thinges,  whether  that  be  a 
philofophers  parte  or  no  I  can  not  tel,  truelye  it  is 
not  my  part.  Howebeit  this  communication  of  mine, 
thoughe  peraduenture  it  maye  feme  vnplefaunte  to 
them,  yet  can  I  not  fee  why  it  fhoulde  feme  flraunge, 
or  folilhelye  newfasngled.  If  fo  be  that  I  fhould  fpeake 
thofe  thinges  that  Plato  faynethe  in  his  weale  publique : 
or  that  the  Utopians  doe  in  theires,  thefe  xheUtopia 
thinges  thoughe  theywere(astheybein  dede)  weaiepubii- 
better,  yet  they  myghte  feme  fpoken  oute  of  ^"^" 
place.  Forafmuche  as  here  amonges  vs,  euerye  man 
hathe  his  poffeffions  feuerall  to  him  felfe,  and  there  all 
thinges  be  common.  But  what  was  in  my  communi- 
cation conteyned,  that  mighte  not,  and  oughte  not  in 
anye  place  to  be  fpoken?  Sauynge  that  to  them 
whyche  haue  throughlye  decreed  and  determined  with 
them  felfes  to  runne  hedlonges  the  contrary  waye  it 
can  not  be  acceptable  and  pleafaunt,  becaufe  it  call- 
eth  them  backe,  and  fheweth  them  the  ieopardies, 
Verilye  yf  all  thynges  that  euel  and  vitioufe  maners 
haue  caufed  to  feme  inconueniente  and  noughte  fhould 
be  refufed,  as  thinges  vnmete  and  reprochefuU,  then  we 
mufl  among  Chriflen  people  wynke  at  the  mofle  parte 
of  al  thofe  thinges,  whych  Chrill  taught  vs,  and  fo 
flreitly  forbad  them  to  be  winked  at,  yat  thofe  thinges 
alfo  whiche  he  whifpered  in  ye  eares  of  his  difciples  he 
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commaunded  to  be  proclaimed  in  open  houfes.  And 
yet  ye  mofl  parte  of  them  is  more  diffident  from  the 
maners  of  the  worlde  nowe  a  dayes,  then  my  communi- 
cation was.  But  preachers  flie  and  wiUe  men  follow- 
ynge  youre  counfel  (as  I  fuppofe)  bicaufe  they  faw  men 
euel  willing  to  frame  theyr  manners  to  Chrifles  rule,  they 
haue  wrefled  and  wriede  his  doctryne,  and  like  a  rule  of 
leade  haue  applyed  it  to  mennes  manners :  that  by  fome 
meanes  at  the  leade  waye,  they  myghte  agree  together. 
Whereby  I  can  not  fee  what  good  they  haue  done  :  but 
that  men  may  more  fickerlye  be  euell.  And  I  truelye 
(houlde  preuaile  euen  as  litle  in  kinges  counfelles. 
For  either  I  mufle  faye  otherwayes  then  they  faye,  and 
then  I  were  as  good  to  faye  nothinge,  or  els  I  mufle 
faye  the  fame  that  they  faye,  and  (as  Mitio  faieth  in 
Terence)  helpe  to  further  their  madnes.  For  that 
craftye  wyle,  and  fubtil  traine  of  yours,  I  cah  not  per- 
ceaue  to  what  purpofe  it  ferueth,  wherewith  you  wolde 
haue  me  to  Audy  and  endeuoure  my  felfe,  yf  all 
thinges  can  not  be  made  good,  yet  to  handle  them 
wittily  and  handfomely  for  the  purpofe,  yat  as  farre  forth 
as  is  poffible  they,  may  not  be  very  euel.  For  there  is  no 
place  to  diffemble  in,  nor  to  wincke  in.  Noughtye 
counfelles  mufle  be  openlye  allowed  and  verye  peflilent 
decrees  mufle  be  approued.  He  fhalbe  counted  worfe 
then  a  fpye,  yea  almofle  as  euel  as  a  tray  tour,  that  with 
a  faynte  harte  doth  prayfe  euel  and  noyefome  decrees. 
Moreouer  a  man  canne  haue  no  occafion  to  doe  good, 
chaunfmge  into  the  companye  of  them,  whych  wyl  foner 
peruerte  a  good  man,  then  be  made  good  them  felfes  : 
through  whofe  euel  company  he  fhalbe  marred,  or  els 
if  he  remayne  good  and  innocent,  yet  the  wickednes 
and  follye  of  others  fhalbe  imputed  to  hym,  and  layde 
in  his  necke.  So  that  it  is  impoffible  with  that  craftye 
wyele,  and  fubtel  trayne  to  tume  anye  thinge  to  better. 
Wherefore  Plato  by  a  goodlye  fimilitude  declareth,  why 
wife  men  refraine  to  medle  in  the  common  wealthe. 
For  when  they  fee  the  people  fwarme  into  the  flretes, 
and  daily  wet  to  the  fkinne  with  rayne,  and  yet  can 
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not  perfuade  them  to  goe  out  of  therayne,  and  to  take 
their  houfes,  knowynge  wel,  that  if  they  fhoulde  goe 
out  to  them,  they  Ihould  nothings  preuayle,  nor  wynne 
ought  by  it,  but  with  them  be  wette  alfo  in  the  raine, 
they  do  kepe  them  felfes  within  their  houfes,  being 
content  that  they  be  fafFe  them  felues,  feinge  they  can- 
not remedye  the  follye  of  the  people.  Howe  be  it 
doubtleffe  maiRer  More  (to  fpeke  truelye  as  my  mynde 
geueth  me)  where  poffeffions  be  priuate,  where  money 
bearethe  all  the  flroke,  it  is  harde  and  almofle  impoffi- 
ble  that  there  the  weale  publique  maye  iuflelye  be 
gouerned,  and  profperouflyc  floryfhe.  Onles  you  thinke 
thus  :  that  luflyce  is  there  executed,  where  all  thinges 
come  into  the  handes  of  euell  men,  or  that  profperitye 
there  floryffhethe,  where  all  is  diuided  amonge  a  fewe  : 
whyche  fewe  neuertheleffe  doe  not  leade  theire  Hues 
very  wealthely,  and  the  refydewe  lyue  myferablye, 
wretchedlye,  and  beggerlye.  Wherefore  when  I  con-, 
fyder  with  my  felfe  and  weye  in  my  mynde  the  wyfe, 
and  godly  e  ordinaunces  of  the  Utopians,  amonge  whome 
with  verye  fewe  lawes  all  thinges  be  fo  wel  and  wealthe- 
lye  ordered,  that  vertue  is  had  in  pryce  and  eflimation, 
and  yet  all  thinges  beinge  there  common,  euerye  man 
hath  aboundaunce  of  euerye  thinge.  Againe  on  the 
other  part,  when  I  compare  with  them  fo  manye  na- 
tions euer  makinge  newe  lawes,  yet  none  of  them  all 
well  and  fufficientlye,  furnyffhed  with  lawes :  where 
euerye  man  calleth  that  he  hathe  gotten,  his  owne 
proper  and  priuate  goodes,  where  fo  many  newe  lawes 
daylye  made  be  not  fufficiente  for  euerye  man  to  enioye, 
defend,  and  knowe  from  an  other  mans  that  whych  he 
calleth  his  owne:  which  thinge  the  infinite  controuerfies 
in  the  lawe,  dayle  ryfynge,  neuer  to  be  ended,  playnly 
declare  to  be  trewe.  Thefe  thinges  (I  fay) 
when  I  confider  with  me  felfe,  I  holde  wel  ruhingfinl 
with  Plato,  and  doe  nothinge  marueille,  conmon wealth 
that  he  woulde  make  no  lawes  for  them,  °  « cowmen, 
that  refufed  thofe  lawes,  whereby  all  men  fhoulde  haue 
and  enioye  equall  portions  of  welthes  and  commodities. 
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For  the  wife  man  did  eafely  forefee,  this  to  bee  the 
one  and  onlye  waye  to  the  wealthe  of  a  communaltye, 
yf  equaHtye  of  all  thinges  fhould  be  broughte  in  and 
flablyfhed.  Whyche  I  thinke  is  not  poffible  to  be 
obfemed,  where  euerye  mans  gooddes  be  proper  and 
peculiare  to  him  felfe.  For  where  euerye  man  vnder 
certeyne  tytles  and  pretences  draweth  and  plucketh  to 
himfelfe  afmuch  as  he  can,  fo  that  a  fewe  deuide 
among  them  felfes  all  the  whole  riches,  be  there  neuer 
fo  muche  abundaunce  and  floore,  there  to  the  refidewe 
is  lefte  lacke  and  pouertye.  And  for  the  mofle  parte 
it  chaunceth,  that  this  latter  forte  is  more  worthye  to 
enioye  that  flate  of  wealth,  then  the  other  be  :  bycaufe 
the  ryche  men  be  couetous,  craftye,  and  vnprofitable. 
On  the  other  parte  the  poore  be  lowly,  fimple,  and  by 
theire  daylye  laboure  more  profitable  to  the  common 
welthe  then  to  them  felfes.  Thus  I  doe  fullye  perfuade 
me  felfe,  that  no  equall  and  iufle  diflribution  of 
thinges  can  be  made,  nor  that  perfecte  wealthe  fhall 
euer  be  among  men,  onles  this  propriety  be  exiled 
and  banniflied.  But  fo  long  as  it  flial  continew,  fo 
long  fhal  remaine  among  the  mofL  and  befl  part  of  men 
the  heuy,  and  ineuitable  burden  of  pouerty  and  wretch- 
ednes.  Whiche,  as  I  graunte  that  it  maye  be  fumwhat 
eafed,  fo  I  vtterly  denye  that  it  can  wholy  be  taker, 
away.  For  if  there  were  a  flatute  made,  that  no  mrm 
fliould  poffeffe  aboue  a  certeine  meafure  of  grounde, 
and  that  no  man  flioulde  haue  in  his  flocke  aboue  a 
prefcripte  and  appointed  fome  of  money  :  if  it  were  by 
certein  lawes  decreed,  that  neither  the  Kinge  fhoulde 
be  of  to  greate  power,  neither  the  people  to  haute  and 
wealthy,  and  that  offices  fhoulde  not  be  obteined  by 
inordinate  fuite,  or  by  brybes  and  gyftes  :  that  they 
fhoulde  neither  be  bought  nor  fold,  nor  that  it  fhoulde 
be  nedeful  for  the  officers,  to  be  at  any  cofl  or  charge 
in  their  offices :  for  fo  occafion  is  geuen  to  theym  by 
fraude  and  rauin  to  gather  vp  their  money  againe, 
and  by  reafon  of  giftes  and  bribes  the  offices 
be  geuen  to  rich  men,  which  fhoulde  rather  haue  bene 
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executed  of  wife  men  ;  by  fuch  lawes  I  fay,  like  as 
ficke  bodies  that  be  defperat  and  pafl  cure,  be  wont 
with  continual  good  cheriffing  to  be  kept  and  botched 
vp  for  a  time  :  fo  thefe  euels  alfo  might  be  lightened 
and  mitigated.  But  yat  thei  may  be  perfectly  cured, 
and  brought  to  a  good  and  vpryght  flate,  it  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for,  whiles  euery  man  is  maifler  of  his  owne  to 
him  felfe.  Yea  and  whyles  you  goe  aboute  to  doe 
youre  cure  of  one  parte,  you  fhall  make  bygger  the  fore 
of  an  other  parte,  fo  the  healpe  of  one  caufeth  anothers 
harme:  forasmuche  as  nothinge  can  be  geuen  to  annye 
one,  onles  it  be  taken  from  an  other. 

But  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion  (quod  I)  for  me  think- 
eth  that  men  fhal  neuer  there  Hue  wealthelye,  where  all 
thinges  be  commen.  For  howe  can  there  be  abund- 
aunce  of  gooddes,  or  of  any  thing,  where  euery  man  with- 
draweth  his  hande  from  labour  ?  Whome  the  regard  of 
his  owne  gaines  driueth  not  to  worke,  but  the  hope  that 
he  hath  in  other  mens  trauayles  maketh  him  flowthfull. 
Then  when  they  be  pricked  with  pouertye,  and  yet  no 
man  can  by  any  lawe  or  right  defend  that  for  his  owne, 
which  he  hathe  gotten  with  the  laboure  of  his  owne 
handes,  fhal  not  there  of  neceffitie  be  continual  fedition 
and  blodefhed?  Speciallye  the  authoritye  and  reuerence 
of  magiflrates  beinge  taken  awaye,  whiche,  what  place 
it  rnaye  haue  with  fuch  men  amonge  whome  is  no  differ- 
ence, I  cannot  deuife. 

I  maruel  not  (quod  he)  that  you  be  of  this  opinion. 
For  you  conceaue  in  youre  minde  either  none  at  al, 
or  els  a  verye  falfe  Image  and  fimilitude  of  this  thing. 
But  yf  you  had  bene  with  me  in  Utopia,  and  had  pre- 
fentelye  fene  theire  faffhions  and  lawes,  as  I  dyd, 
whyche  liued  there,  v.  yeares,  and  moore,  and  wolde 
neuer  haue  commen  thence,  but  onlye  to  make  that 
newe  lande  knowen  here  :  Then  doubtles  you  wolde 
graunt,  that  you  neuer  fawe  people  wel  ordered,  but 
onlye  there. 

Surely  (quod  maifler  Peter)  it  fhalbe  harde  for  you 
to  make  me  beleue,  that  there  is  better  order  in  that 
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newe  lande,  then  is  here  in  thefe  countryes,  that  wee 
knowe.  For  good  wittes  be  afwel  here  as  there : 
and  I  thinke  oure  commen  wealthes  be  aimcienter 
than  theires  :  wherin  long  vfe  and  experience  hath 
found  out  many  thinges  commodious  for  mannes  lyfe, 
befides  that  manye  thinges  lieare  amonge  vs  haue 
bene  founde  by  chaunce,  which  no  wytte  colde  euer 
haue  deuyfed. 

As  touchinge  the  auncientnes  (quod  he)  of  com- 
mon wealthes,  than  you  might  better  iudge,  if  you 
had  red  the  hiRories  and  cronicles  of  that  land,  which 
if  we  may  beleue,  cities  were  there,  before  men  were 
here.  Nowe  what  thinge  foeuer  hetherto  by  witte 
hath  bene  deuifed,  or  found  by  chaunce,  that  myght  be 
afwel  there,  as  here.  But  I  thinke  verily,  though  it 
were  fo  that  we  did  paffe  them  in  witte  :  yet  in  fludy, 
in  trauaile,  and  in  labourfome  endeuoure  they  farre 
paffe  vs.  For  (as  theire  Chronicles  teflihe)  before  our 
arriual  there,  they  neuer  hard  any  thing  of  vs,  whome 
they  cal  the  vltraequinoctialles :  fauing  that  ones  about. 
M.CC.  [twelve  hundred]  yeares  ago,acerteineniyppewas 
lofl  by  the  He  of  Utopia  whiche  was  driuen  thether  by 
tempefl.  Certeine  Romaines  and  Egyptians  were  cafl  on 
lande.  Whyche  after  that  neuer  wente  thence.  Marke 
nowewhatprofite  theytookeof  this  one  occafion through 
delygence  and  earnefle  trauaile.  There  was  no  crafte 
nor  fcyence  v/ithin  the  impire  of  Rome  wherof  any  prof- 
fite  could  rife,  but  they  either  lerned  it  of  thefe  flraun- 
gers,  or  els  of  them  taking  occafion  to  fearche  for  it, 
founde  it  oute.  So  greate  proffite  was  it  to  them  that 
euer  anye  wente  thyther  from  hence.  But  yf  annye 
like  chaunce  before  this  hath  brought  anye  man  from 
thence  hether,  that  is  as  quyte  out  of  remembraunce, 
as  this  alfo  perchaunce  in  time  to  come  flialbe  forgot- 
ten, that  euer  I  was  there.  And  like  as  they  quickelye, 
almode  at  the  firfl  meting,  made  theire  owne,  what 
foeuer  is  amonge  vs  wealthelye  deuifed  :  fo  I  fuppofe 
it  wolde  be  long  before  we  wolde  receaue  anytliinge, 
that  amonge  them  is  better  inflituted  then  amonge  vs. 
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And  this  I  fuppofe  is  the  chiefe  caufe  whie  their  com- 
mon wealthes  be  wyfelyer  gouerned,  and  doe  flowrifh 
in  more  wealthe,  then  ours,  though  we  neither  in  wytte 
nor  riches  be  their  inferiours. 

Therefore  gentle  Maifler  Raphael  (quod  I)  I  praye 
you  and  befeche  you  defcribe  vnto  vs  the  Ilande. 
And  fludy  not  to  be  fhorte :  but  declare  largely  in 
order  their  groundes,  their  riuers,  their  cities,  theire 
people,  theire  manners,  their  ordinaunces,  their  lawes, 
and  to  be  fhort  al  thinges,  that  you  fhal  thinke  vs  de- 
fierous  to  knowe.  And  you  Ihal  thinke  vs  defierous 
to  know  what  foeuer  we  knowe  not  yet 

There  is  nothing  (quod  he)  that  I  wil  doe  gladlier. 
For  all  thefe  thinges  I  haue  frefhe  in  mind.  But  ye 
matter  requireth  leafure. 

Let  vs  go  in  therfore  (quod  I)  to  dinner,  afterward 
we  wil  beRowe  the  time  at  our  pleafure. 

Content  (quod  he)  be  it. 

So  we  went  in  and  dyned.  When  dinner  was  done, 
we  came  into  the  fame  place  again,  and  late  vs  downe 
vpgn  the  fame  benche,  commaunding  oure  feruauntes 
that  no  man  fhould  trouble  vs.  Then  I  and  Maifler 
Peter  Giles  defiered  maifler  Raphael  to  performe  his 
promife.  He  therefore  feing  vs  defirous  and  willing  to 
hearken  to  him,  when  he  had  fit  (lil  and  paufed  a 
litle  while,  mufmg  and  bethinkinge  himfelfe,  thu.s  he 
began  to  fpeake. 


CJe  entj  of  tje  jFirete  tofte^ 


boUe  of  tIDe  communtcatton 

of  IRapftael  ipglfiloDage,  concern 

«|?ng  t\)z  best  state  of  a  eommou  toraltij; 

rontegm'nge  t'^t  tiigenption  of  satopia, 

toitij  a  large  Ueclaration  of  tl&e  poU^ 

tifee  gouernemrnte,  auB  of  all  tl^e 

gooti  latoes  attU  orders  of 

tlje  same  £lanHr* 


The  sice  and 
fashion  of  the 
newe  ylande 
Utopia. 


He  Hand  of  Utopia,  con- 
teynethe  in  breadthe  in 
the  middel  parte  of  it 
(for  there  it  is  brodeft) 
CC.  [two  hundred] 
miles.  Which  bredthe 
continueth  throughe 
the  mofle  parte  of  the 
lande  Sauing  that  by  Htle  and  Htle  it  commeth  in,  and 
waxeth  narrower  towardes  both  the  endes.  Which  fetch- 
ing about  a  circuite  or  compaffe  of  V.C.  [five  hundred] 
Miles,  do  faffion  ye  whole  Iland  like  to  ye  new  mone. 
Betwene  thefe  two  corners  the  fea  runneth  in,  diuidyng 
them  a  fonder  by  the  diflaunce.  of.  xi  miles  or  there 
aboutes,  and  there  furmountethe  into  a  large  and  wyde 
fea,  which  by  reafon  that  the  land  on  euery  fide  com- 
paffethe  it  about,  and  fhiltreth  it  from  the  windes,  is  not 
roughe,  nor  mounteth  not  with  great  waues,  but  almofl 
floweth  quietlye,  not  muche  vnlike  a  greate  flandinge 
powle  :  and  maketh  welnieghe  all  the  fpace  within  the 
bellye  of  the  lande  in  maner  of  a  hauen  :  and  to  the 
greate  commoditie  of  the  inhabitauntes  receaueth  in 
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fliyppes  towardes  euerye   parte  of  the  lande.     The 
forefrontes  or  frontiers  of  the.  ii.  corners,  what  with 
fordes  and  Ihelues,  and  what  with  rockes  be  verye 
ieoperdous    and    daungerous.     In    the    middle    dis- 
taunce  betwene  them  bothe  flandeth  vp  aboue  the 
water  a  greate  rocke,  which  therfore  is  nothing  peril- 
lous  bycaufe  it  is  in  fight.     Vpon  the  top  Apiacenatu- 
of  this  rocke  is  a  faire  and  a  flrong  tower  ^e"h/b"u?onT 
builded,  which  they  holde  with  a  garrifon  garrison. 
of  men.     Other  rockes  there  be  lyinge  hidde  vnder  the 
water,  which  therfore  be  daungerous.     The  channelles 
be  knowen  onely  to  themfelfes.  And  therfore  it  feldome 
chaunceth  that  anye  flraunger  oneles  he  be  guided  by 
an  Utopian  can  come  in  to  this  hauen.     In  fo  muche 
that  they  themfelfes    could  Ikafelye   entre    withoute 
ieoperdie,  but  that  theire  way  is  directed  and  ruled  by 
certaine  lande  markes  flandinge  on  the  a  politique 
fhore.     By  turninge,  tranflatinge,  and  re-  ^^^^^  "j"  ^^^f 
mouinge  thies  markes  into  other  places   land  markes. 
they  maye  dellroye  theire  enemies  nauies,  be  they  neuer 
fo  many.     The  out  fide  or  vtter  circuite  of  ye  land  is 
alfo  fill  of  hauens,  but  the  landing  is  fo  fuerly  fenced, 
what  by  nature,  and  what  by  workemanfhyp  of  mans 
hand,  that  a  fewe  defenders  maye  dryue  backe  many 
armies.     Howbeit  as  they  faye,  and  as  the  faffion  of  the 
place  it  felfe  dothe  partely  Ihewe,  it  was  not  euer  com- 
paffed  about  with  the  fea.   But  kyng  Utopus,   The  iiande 
whofe  name,  as  conquerour  the  Hand  bear-   °amed  of^khi 
eth  (For  before  his  tyme  it  was  called  A-  Utopus. 
braxa)  which  alfo  broughte  the  rude  and  wild  people 
to  that  excellent  perfection  in  al  good  faffions,  humani- 
tye,  and  ciuile  gentilnes,  wherin  they  nowe  goe  beyond 
al  ye  people  of  the  world :  euen  at  his  firfle  arriuinge 
and  enteringe  vpon  the  lande,  furthwith  obteynynge  the 
victory,  caufed.  xv.  [fifteen]  myles  fpace  of  vplandyfhe 
grounde,  where  the  fea  had  no  paffage,  to  be  cut  and 
dygged  vp. 

And  fo  brought  the  fea  rounde  aboute  the  lande.    He 
fet  to  this  worke  not  only  the  inhabitauntes  of  the 
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Ilande  (becaufe  they  fhoiild  not  thinke  it  done  in  con- 
,,      ^    ^       tumelye  and  defpyte)  but  alfo  all  his  owne 

jV1.3.nv  n3.nQCS  •  .-■-i 

make  light  foldiours.  Thus  the  worke  beyng  diuided 
worke.  jj^^-q  ^q  greatc  a  numbre  of  workemen,  was 

with  excedinge  maruelous  fpede  dyfpatched.  In  fo 
muche  that  the  borderers,  whiche  at  the  firfle  began  to 
mocke,  and  to  iefle  at  this  vaine  enterpryfe,  then  turned 
theire  derifion  to  marueyle  at  the  fucceffe,  and  to  feare. 
Cities  in  Uto-  There  be  in  the  Ilande.  liiii.  [fifty  four]  large 
P^^-  and  faire  cities,  or  fhiere  townes,  agreyng  all 

together  in  one  tonge,  in  lyke  maners,  inflitucions,  and 
Similitude  lawes.  They  be  all  fet  and  fituate  a  lyke, 
causeth  con-  and  in  al  poyntesfafhioned  alyke,  asfarforthe 
^°^^'^'  as  the  place  or  plotte  fufferethe. 

Ameanedis-  Of  thefe  cities  they  that  be  nighefle  to- 

tt"e n?dtTp  gether be,  xxiiii.  [twenty  four]  myles  afonder. 
and  citie.  Agaiue  there  is  none  of  them  diflaunte  from 

the  nexte  aboue  one  dayes  iorneyeye  a  fote.  There  com 
yearly  to  Amaurote  out  of  euery  cytie.  iii  old  men  wyfe 
and  well  experienced,  there  to  entreate  and  debate,  of 
the  common  matters  of  the  land.  For  this  citie  (be- 
caufe it  flandeth  iufle  in  the  middes  of  the  Ilande,  and 
is  therefore  mofle  mete  for  the  ambaffadours  of  all 
partes  of  the  realme)  is  taken  for  the  chiefe  and  heade 
citye.  The  precinctes  and  boundes  of  the  fhieres  be  fo 
Thedistribu-  commodiouflye  appoynted  oute,  and  fet 
tion  of  landes.  fourth c  for  the  cities,  that  none  of  them  all 
hathe  of  anye  fyde  leffe  then  xx.  [twenty]  myles  of  grounde, 
and  of  fome  fyde  alfo  muche  more,  as  of  that  part  where 
But  this  now  the  cities  be  of  farther  diflaunce  afonder. 
adaiesisthe       None  of  the  citics  defire  to  enlarge  the 

grounde  of  all  it-  r    -i      '        n  •  -i-« 

mischeife.  boundes  and  limites  of  theire  Ihieres.  For 
they  counte  them  felfes  rather  the  good  hufbandes,  then 

the  owners  of  theire  landes.  They  haue  in 
t^ufge^chemy""^  the  couutrcy  in  all  partes  of  the  fhiere 
and  principally  houfcs  or  fermcs  builded,  wel  appointed 
ad^a'i^nced?^     and  furnvflied  with  all  lortes  of  inflrumentes 

and  tooles  belongynge  to  hufbandrye. 
Thefe  houfes  be  inhabited  of  the  citezenS;  whyche  come 
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thether  to  dwelle  by  coiirfe.  No  liowfliolde  or  ferme  in 
the  countreyhath  fewer  then.  xl.  [forty] perfones  men  and 
women,  befydes  two  bondmen,  whyche  be  all  vnder  the 
rule  and  order  of  the  good  man,  and  the  good  wyfe  of 
the  houfe,  beinge  bothe  verye  fage,  difcrete,  and  aim- 
ciente  perfones.  Andeuery.  xxx.  [thirty]  fermes  or  families 
haue  one  heade  ruler,  whyche  is  called  a  Philarche, 
being  as  it  were  a  head  baylyffe.  Out  of  euery  one  of 
thefe  families  or  fermes  commeth  euerye  yeare  into  the 
citie.  XX.  [twenty]  perfones  whiche  haue  continewed.  ij. 
yeres  before  in  the  countreye.  In  theire  place  fo  manye 
frefhe  be  fent  thether  oute  of  the  citie,  whoe,  of  them 
that  haue  bene  there  a  yeare  all  readye,  and  be  there- 
fore expert  and  conninge  in  hufbandry,  flialbe  inRructed 
and  taughte.  And  they  the  nexte  yeare  fhall  teache 
other.  This  order  is  vfed  for  feare  that  either  fl<:arfenes 
of  victualles,  or  fome  other  like  incommoditie  fhould 
chaunce,  throughe  lacke  of  knowledge:  yf  they  fliould 
be  altogether  newe,  and  freHie,  and  vnexperte  in  hus- 
bandrie.  This  maner  and  faffion  of  yearelye  chaung- 
inge  and  renewinge  the  occupiers  of  hufbandrye,  though 
it  be  folempne  and  cuflomablye  vfed,  to  th[e]  intent  that 
no  man  fliall  be  conflrayned  againfle  his  wil  to  con- 
tynewe  longe  in  that  harde  and  ftiarpe  kynde  of  lyfe, 
yet  manye  of  them  haue  fuche  a  plcafure  and  delyte  in 
hufbandrye,  that  they  obteyne  a  longer  fpace  of  yeares. 
Thefe  hufbandmenploweandtil  the  ground,   tt    j    ,-     , 

I  -IT,         T"^  dueties  of 

and  breede  vp  cattel,  and  prouide  and  make  men  of  husban- 
ready  woode,  whyche  they  carrye  to  the     '^^^' 
citie  either  by  lande,  or  by  water,  as  they  maye  mofle 
conuenyently.     They  brynge  vp  a  greate  multitude  of 
pulleyne,  and  that  by  a  meruayloufe  policye.     For  the 
hennesdooenotfyttevpon  theegges:  but  by  Astraunge 
keepynge  theym  in  a  certayne  equall  heate   ^^s-^'on  in  hat- 
they  brynge  lyfe  into  them,   and  hatche   bri'n|rng"vp 
theym.  Thechykens,  affone  as  they  be  come   of  P"i'eyne. 
oute  of  the  fhel,  follow  men  and  women  in  fleade  of 
the  hennes.     They  brynge  vp  verye  fewe  Thevseof 
horfes  :  nor  none,  but  very  fearce  ones:   ^"''■'^«. 
and  that  for  none  other  vfe  or  purpofe,  but  onlye  to 
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exercyfe  theire  youthe  in  lydynge  and  feates  of  armes. 
The  Tse  of  For  oxcn  bc  put  to  ail  the  laboure  of  plow- 
Oxen.  yng  and  drawinge.     Whiche  they  graunte 

to  be  not  fo  good  as  horfes  at  a  fodeyne  brunte,  and 
(as  we  faye)  at  a  deade  lifte,  but  yet  they  holde  opinion, 
that  oxen  wil  abide  and  fuffre  muche  more  laboure, 
payne  and  hardnes,  then  horfes  wil.  And  they  thinke 
that  oxen  be  not  in  daunger  and  fubiect  vnto  fo  many 
difeafes,  and  that  they  be  kepte  and  mainteined  with 
muche  leffe  cofle  and  charge :  and  finallye  that  they  be 
good  for  meate,  when  they  be  pafl  laboure.  They  fowe 
-,     ,     , .  .  ,   come  onelye  for  breade.     For  their  drinke 

Bread  and  drink.  .  ,  -'  1         /•  i  r 

IS  eyther  wyne  made  of  grapes,  or  els  oi 
apples,  or  peares,  or  els  it  is  cleare  water.  And 
many  times  meathe  made  of  honey  or  licoureffe 
fodde[n]  in  water,  for  thereof  they  haue  great  flore.  And 
though  they  knowe  certeynlie  (for  they  knowe  it  per- 
fectly in  dede)  how  muche  vitailes  the  citie  wyth  the 
whole  countreye   or   fhiere   rounde   aboute   it  doeth 

fpende :  Yet  they  fowe  muche  more  corne, 

A  great  discre-      ^    ,    ,  .  •'        ,  hi 

tion  in  sowing  and  brycd  vp  muche  more  cattell,  then 
of  come.  ferueth  for  their  owne  vfe,  partynge  the  ouer 

plus  among  their  borderers.  What  foeuer  neceffarie 
thinges  be  lacking  in  the  countrey,  all  fuche  fluffe  they 
fetch  out  of  the  citie :  where  without  any  exchaunge 
they  eafelye  obteyne  it  of  the  magiflrates  of  the  citie. 
For  euery  moneth  manie  of  them  go  into  the  citie  on 
the  holye  daye.  When  theyr  haruefl  day  draweth 
neare,  and  is  at  hande,  then  the  Philarches,  which 
be  the  head  officers  and  bailifes  of  hufbandrie,  fend 
Mut  aihei  worde  to  the  magiflrates  of  the  citie  what 
quickeiy  dispat-  numbre  of  haruefl  men  is  nedefull  to 
cheth.  i^g  £gj^|.  ^Q  them  oute  of  the  citie.     The 

whiche  companye  of  haruefl  men 

beynge    readye    at    the    daye 

appoynted,  almofl  in  one 

fay  re  daye  difpacheth 

all  the  haruefl 

woorke. 
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0f  tf)t  titit$ 

anU  namelp  of  amaurote* 

]S  for  their  cities,  who  fo  knoweth  one  of  them, 
knoweth  them  all :  they  be  al  fo  like  one 
to  an  other,  as  farfurthe  as  the  nature  of 
the  place  permitteth.  I  will  defcribe 
therefore  to  you  one,  or  other  of  them,  for 
it  fki'leth  not  greatly  which:  but  which  rather  then 
Amaurote  ?  Of  them  all  this  is  the  worthiefl  and  of 
mofl  dignitie.  For  the  refideu  knowledge  it  for  the 
head  citie,  because  there  is  the  counfell  houfe.  Nor 
to  me  anye  of  them  all  is  better  beloued,  as  wherein  I 
liued  fine  whole  yeares  together.  The  The  descrip- 
citie  of  Amaurote  flandeth  vpon  the  fide   tionofAmau- 

^  ,         '^  -tt     •        r  n.  i         /ir  rote  the  chiefe 

of  a  lowe   hill   in   fafhyon   almoll   foure   citieinUto- 
fquare.     For  the  breadth  of  it  beginneth  p^^- 
a  litle  beneth  the  toppe  of  the  hill,  and  flill  continueth 
by  ye  fpace  of  two  miles,  vntill  it  come  to  the  ryuer  of 
Anyder.     The  length  of  it,  which  lieth  by  the  ryuers 
fyde,  is  fumwhat  more.    The  riuer  of  Any-  j,^^  descrip- 
der  rifeth  four  and  twentie  myles  aboue  tion  of  the  riuer 
Amaurote   out  of  a   little   fpringe.     But  °    "^  ^'^' 
beynge  increafed  by  other  fmale  riuers  and   broukes 
that  runne  into  it,  and  amonge  other  two  fumwhat 
bygge  ons,  before  the  citie  it  is  half  a  mile  broade, 
and  farther  broader.     And  fortie  myles  beyond  the 
citie  it  falleth  into  the  Ocean  fea.     By  all  that  fpace 
that   liethe  betwene  the  fea  and   the  citie,  and  cer- 
ten  myles  alfo  aboue  the  citie  the  water  ebbeth  and 
floweth  fixe  houres  together  with  a  fwift  tide.     Whan 
the  fea  floweth  in,  for  the  length  of  thirtie 
miles  it  filleth  all  the  Anyder  with  falte  ili^lngilnd'in 
water,  and  driueth  backe  the  frefhe  water  ^^  ""e""  o^ 
of  the  ryuer.      And  fumwhat   further   it       ^"^^^' 
chaungeth  the  fwetenes  of  the  frefhe  water  with  faltnes. 
But  a  litle  beyonde  that  the  riuer  waxeth  fwete,  and 
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runneth  foreby  the  citie  fre(he  and  pleafaunt.  And 
when  the  fea  ebbeth,  and  goeth  backe  againe,  the  frefhe 
water  foloweth  it  almoofle  euen  to  the  verie  fal  into  the 

fea.  Ther  goeth  a  bridge  ouer  the  riuer 
doe'th  London  made  not  of  piles  or  of  timber,  but  of 
agrewithA-      ftonewarke  with  gorgious  and  fubflancial 

arches  at  that  part  of  the  citie  that  is  far- 
thefl  from  the  fea :  to  the  intent  that  Ihippes  maye 
paffe  alonge  forbie  all  the  fide  of  the  citie  without  let. 
They  haue  alfo  an  other  riuer  which  in  dede  is  not  verie 
great.  But  it  runneth  gentely  and  pleafauntly.  For 
it  rifeth  euen  oute  of  the  fame  hill  that  the  citie  {land- 
eth  vpon,  and  runneth  downe  a  flope  through  the 
middes  of  the  citie  into  Anyder.  And  becaufe  it 
rifeth  a  litle  withoute  the  citie,  the  Amaurotians  haue 
inclofed  the  head  fpringe  of  it,  with  flronge  fences  and 
bulwarkes,  and  fo  haue  ioyned  it  to  the  citie.  This  is 
done  to  the  intente  that  the  water  fhoulde  not  be 
Thevse  of  ftopped  nor  turned  away,  or  poyfoned,  if 
freshe  water,  their  enemics  fhould  chaunce  to  come  vpon 
them.  From  thence  the  water  is  deriued  and  conueied 
downe  in  cannels  of  brickc  diuers  wayes  into  the  lower 
partes  of  the  citie.  Where  that  cannot  be  done,  by 
reafon  that  the  place  wyll  not  fuffer  it,  there  they  ga- 
ther ye  raine  water  in  great  ciflernes,  whiche  doeth 
The  defence  of  them  as  good  fcruice.  The  citie  is  com- 
townewaiies.  paffed  aboutc  with  a  heighe  and  thicke 
Hone  walle  full  of  turrettes  and  bulwarkes.  A  drie 
diche,  but  deape,  and  brode,  and  ouergrowen  with 
bufhes,  briers,  and  thornes,  goeth  aboute  thre  fides  or 
quarters  of  the  city.     To  the  fourth  fide  the  riuer  it 

felfe  ferueth  for  a  ditche.     The  flretes  be 

appointed  and  fet  furth  very  commodious 
and  handfome,  both  for  carriage,  and  alfo  againfle  the 
Buiidinges  and  windcs.  The  houfcs  bc  of  fairc  and  gor- 
houses.  gious  building,  and  on  the  flrete  fide  they 

flande  ioyned  together  in  a  long  rowe  through  the 
whole  llreate  without  any  partition  or  feparation.  The 
flretes  be  twentie  foote  brode.     On  the  backe  fide  of 
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the  houfes  through  the  whole  length  of  the 

llreete,  lye  large  gardens  inclofed  rounde  ing^houL  T  ' 

aboute  wyth  the  backe  part  of  the  flreetes.   garden  piatte 

-'  ^-  .  adioyninge. 

Euerye  houfe  hathe  two  doores,  one  into 
the  flreete,  and  a  poflerne  doore  on  the  backfyde  into 
the  garden.     Thefe  doores  be  made  with  two  leaues, 
neuer  locked  nor  bolted,  fo  eafie  to  be  opened,  that 
they  wil  foUowe  the  leafl  drawing  of  a  fynger,  and 
Ihutte  againe  alone.     Whofo  will,  may  go  in,  for  there 
is  nothinge  within  the  houfes  that  is  pri- 
uate,  or  anie  mans  owne.    And  euery  tenth  smeUeUiof  Pia- 
yeare  they  chaunsre  their  houfes  by  lot.   to  his  com- 
They  fet  great  flore  by  their  gardeins.    In 
them  they  haue  vineyardes,  all  maner  of  fruite,  herbes, 
and  flowres,  fo  pleafaunt,  fo  well  furnifhed,  and  fo 
fynely  kepte,  that  I  neuer  fawe  thynge  more    frute- 
full,   nor  better  trimmed   in  anye  place. 
Their  fludie  and  deligence  herein  commeth  Sko? ^aTdens 
not  onely  of  pleafure,  but  alfo  of  a  certen  is  commended 
flrife  and  contention  that  is  betwene  flrete  ^^°°    ^^^^' 
and  flrete,  concerning  the  trimming,  hufbanding,  and  fur- 
niffhing  of  their  gardens  :  euerye  man  for  his  owne  parte. 
And  verelye  you  fhall  not  lightelye  finde  in  all  the  citie 
anye  thinge,  that  is  more  commodious,  eyther  for  the  pro- 
fite  of  the  Citizens,  or  for  pleafure.  And  therfore  it  maye 
feme  that  the  firfl  founder  of  the  citie  mynded  nothing 
fo  much,  as  thefe  gardens.     For  they  faye  that  kinge 
Utopus  him  felfe,  euen  at  the  firfl  beginning  appointed, 
and  drewe  furth  the  platte  fourme  of  the  citie  into  this 
fafhion  and  figure  that  it  hath  nowe,  but  the  gallant  gar* 
nifhinge,  and  the  beautifull  fettinge  furth  of  it,  wherunto 
he  fawe  that  one  mannes  age  would  not  fuffice :  that  he 
left  to  his  pofleritie.     For  their  cronicles,  whiche  they 
kepe  written  with  all  deligente  circumfpcction,  contein- 
ynge  the  hiflorie  of  M.  vii.  C.  Ix.  [one  thoufand  feven: 
hundred  and  fixty]  yeares,  euen  from  the  firfle  con- 
queft  of  the  Ilande,  recorde  and   witneffe   that  the 
houfes  in  the  beginning;  were  very  low,  and  like  homely 
cotages  or  poore  flieppard  houfes,  made  at  all  aduen- 
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tures  of  euerye  rude  pece  of  tymber,  that  came  firfle  to 
hande,  with  mudde  walles,  and  ridged  rooffes,  thatched 
ouer  with  flrawe.  But  nowe  the  houfes  be  curiouflye 
buylded  after  a  gorgious  and  gallante  forte,  with  three 
lloryes  one  ouer  another.  The  outfides  of  the  walles 
be  made  either  of  harde  flynte,  or  of  plafler,  or  els  of 
bricke,  and  the  inner  fydes  be  well  llrengthened  with 
tymber  work.  The  roofes  be  plain e  and  flat,  couered 
with  a  certen  kinde  of  plafler  that  is  of  no  cofle,  and 
yet  fo  tempered  that  no  fyre  can  hurt  or  perifhe  it, 
and  withflandeth  the  violence  of  the  wether  better 
^,     ,  then  any  leade.      They  kepe  the  winde 

Glazed  or  can-  .  •'    ,      .  .     -         •'  F.        ,     „         - 

uased  win-       oute  of   their  wmdowes   with  glaile,    lor 

dowes.  j|.  -g  ^j^gj.  jj^uch   vfed,  and  fomhere    alfo 

with    fine    linnen    cloth    dipped     in     oyle    or    am- 

bre,  and  that  for  two  commodities. 

For  by  thys  meanes  more 

lighte  commeth  in,  and 

the  winde  is  better 

kepte  oute. 

C  ©f  tfie  mas^iStmtejsf* 

i]Verye  thirtie  families  or  fermes,  chuefe  them 
yerely  an  officer,  which  in  their  olde  lan- 
guage is  called  the  Syphograunte,  and  by 
a  newer  name  the  Philarche.  Euery  ten 
Syphograuntes,  with  al  their  thirtie  families 
A  *.o„;i,.,»  ;„     be  vnder  an  officer  which  was  ones  called 

A  tranibore  in  .  ,  :  .    -     -j-^,  .,         •. 

the  utopiane  the  Trauibore,  nowe  the  chiefe  rhilarcne. 
a°hfad'fr  S  Morcoucr  as  concerninge  the  election  of 
peere.  the  Priucc,  all  the  Syphograuntes,  which 

be  in  number.  200.  firfl:  be  fworne  to  chuefe,  him 
A  marueious  whom  they  thiukc  moofle  mete  and  ex- 
straunge  fassi-   pedieutc.  Then  by  a  fecrete  election,  they 

on  in  chusinge     t'  ,  "^  r     i      r      •■••         i  4.U 

magistrates.  name  priucc  one  of  thole,  luj.  wnome  tne 
people  before  named  vnto  them.  For  oute  of  the.  iiij. 
quarters  of   the  citie  there   be.    iiij  chofen,  oute  of 
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euery  quarter  one,  to  flande  for  the  election  :  Whiche 

be    put   Vp    to    the    COUnfell.       The    princes     Tyranny  ma 

office  continueth  all  his  life  tyme,  oneles  wei  ordered 
he  be  depofed  or  put  downe  for  fufpition  of  ^tterfie^to  be^ 
tirannie.      They   chuefe   the    Tranibores  abhorred, 
yearly,  but  lightlie  they  chaunge  them  not.     All  the 
other    officers    be  but  for   one  yeare.     The    Trani- 
bores euerye  thyrde  daye,  and  fumtimes,  yf  nede  be, 
oftener  come  into  the  counfell  houfe  with  the  prince. 
Their  counfell  is  conceminge  the  common  sutes  and  con 
wealthe.     If  there   be   any   controuerfies  troucrsies  be- 

^  •    ■,        ,  twenepartieand 

amonge  the  commoners,  whiche  be  verye  partie  furth- 
fewe,  they  difpatch  and  ende  them  by  and  deJwhicrnow 
by.     They    take   euer.  ij.   Siphograuntes  adaiesofaset 

.        ^1  '  r  1  J  •    J    •  purpose  be  vn- 

to  them  m  counfel,  and  eueri  dai  a  new  reasonably  de- 
coupel.    And  it  is  prouided,  that  nothinge  ^^'^'^• 
touchinge  the  common  wealthe  fhalbe  confirmed  and 
ratified,  onleffe  it  haue  bene  reafoned  of 
and  debated  thre  daies  in  the  counfell,  be-  anTS  d^e-^'^ 
fore  it  be  decreed.     It  is  deathe  to  haue   ^"^^  o""  ^tatu- 

tcs* 

anye  confutation  for  the  common  wealthe 
oute  of  the  counfell,  or  the  place  of  the   common 
election.     This  flatute,  they  faye,  was  made  to  the  en- 
tente, that  the  prince  and  Tranibores  might  not  eafilye 
confpire  together  to  oppreffe  the  people  by  tyrannie, 
and  to  chaunge  tlie  flate  of  the  weale  publik.     Ther- 
fore  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance  be  broughte 
to  the  election  houfe  of  the  Siphograuntes,  which  open 
the  matter  to  their  families.     And  afterwarde,  when 
they  haue  confulted  amonge  themfelues,  they  fhew 
their  deuife  to  the  counfell.     Somtime  the  matter  is 
broughte  before  the  counfel  of  the  whole    . 
Ilande.    Furthermore  this  cuflome  alfo  the   thye  to  be  vsed 
counfel  vfeth,  to  difpute  or  reafon  of  no  mat-  our^coun'Jeis" 
ter  the  fame  daye  that  it  is  firfle  propofed  or  and  pariia- 
put  furthe,  but  to  defferre  it  to  the  nexte  "'^"'^'' 
fyttinge  of  the  counfell.     Becaufe  that  no  man  when 
he   hath  rafhely  there  fpoken  that  commeth  to  his 
tonges  ende,  fliall  then  afterwarde  rather  fludye  for 
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reafons  wherewith  to  defende  and  mainteine  his  fird 
foUfh  fentence,  than  for  the  commoditie  of  ye  common 
wealth  ;  as  one  rather  wilUng  the  harme  or  hindraunce 
of  the  weale  pubUke  then  any  loffe  or  diminution  of 
his   owne  exiflimation.     And  as  one  that  would  be 
afhamed  (which  is  a  very  folifhe  fhame)  to  be  count- 
ed  anye   thing   at   the   firfle    ouerfene   in   the   mat- 
ter.    Who  at  the  firfl  ought  to  haue 
fpoken  rather  wyfelye, 
then  haflely,  or 
rafhlye. 

C  m  3ttmmf  ©mftejs  aitti 

C>cupationj9(, 


Husbandrie 
or  tillage  practi- 
sed of  all  esta- 
tes, which  now 
a  dayes  is  reiect 
vrUo  afewe  of 
the  basest  sort. 


Vfbandrie  is  a  Science  common 
to  them  all  ingenerall,  bothe 
men    and    women,    wherein 


they  be  all  experte  and  cun- 
ning. In  this  they  be  all 
inRructe  euen  from  their  youth :  partelie  in  their 
fcholes  with  traditions  and  preceptes,  and  partlie  in 
the  countrey  nighe  the  citie,  brought  vp  as  it  were  in 
siencesoroc-  playingc,  not  onely  beholding  the  vfe  of 
shouffbe  lear-  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  occafion  of  cxercifmg  their  bodies 
ned  for  neces-  practifmg  it  alfo.  Bcfidcs  hufbandrie, 
noi^fo'A^h^^"'^  whiche  (as  I  faide)  is  common  to  them  all, 
mayntenaunce    eucrve  ouc  of  tlicm  Icarncth  one  or  other 

of  notous  ex-       ^         -^    ,  ,  .       ,        ^   .  ,  . 

cesse  and  wan-  fcucral  and  particular  icience,  as  his  owne 
ton  pleasure,  proper  craftc.  That  is  mofl  commonly 
either  clothworking  in  wol  or  flaxe,  or  mafonrie,  or 
the  fmithes  craft,  or  the  carpenters  fcience.  For  there  is 
none  other  occupation  that  any  number  to  fpeake  of 
doth  vfe  there.  For  their  garmentes,  which  through- 
Simiiitudein  oute  all  the  Ilandc  be  of  one  fafhion, 
apparreii.  (fauyugc  that  thcrc  is  a  difference  betwene 
the  mans  garmente  and  the  womans,  betwene  the 
maried  and  the  vnmaried)  and  this  one  continueth  for 
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euermore  vnchaunged,  femely  and  comelie  to  the  eye, 
no  lette  to  the  mouynge  and  weldynge  of  the  bodye, 
alfo  fytte  both  for  wynter  and  fummer:  as  for  thefe 
garmentes  (I  faye)  *euery  famiUe  maketh  their  owne. 
But  of  the  other  forefaide  eraftes  euerye   ^y     . .   . 

J        No   citizein 

man  leameth  one.    And  not  onely  the  men,    without  a  sd- 
but  alfo  the  women.     But  the  women,  as   ^"^^' 
the  weaker  fort,  be  put  to  the  eafier  craftes :    as  to 
worke  wolle  and  flaxe.     The  more  laborfome  faiences 
be  committed  to  the  men.      For  the    moofte    part 
euery  man  is  broughte  vp  in  his  fathers  xowhatocu- 
crafte.     For  mofle  commonlye  they  be  na-  padon  euery- 
turaUie  therto  bente  and  inchned.    But  yf  a  urindined '^^" 
mans  minde  flande  to  anye  other,  he  is  by  f^^^  let  him 
adoption  put  into  a  familye  of  that  occupa- 
tion, which  he  doth  mofl  fantafy.     Whome  not  onely 
his  father,  but  alfo  the  magiflrates  do  diligently  loke  to, 
that  he  be  put  to  a  difcrete  and  an  honefl  houfeholder. 
Yea,  and  if  anye  perfon,  when  he  hath  learned  one 
crafte,  be  defierous  to  learne  alfo  another,  he  is  likewyfe 
fuffred  and  permitted. 

When  he  hathe  learned  bothe,  he  occupieth  whether 
he  wyll :  oneleffe  the  citie  haue  more  neade  of  the  one, 
then  of  the  other.  The  chiefe  and  almoofle  the  onelye 
offyce  of  the  Syphograuntes  is,  to  fee  and  take  hede, 
that  no  manne  fit  idle  :  but  that  euerye  one 
applye  hys  owne  craft  with  earnell  dili-  Sedriuen^out 
gence.  And  yet  for  all  that,  not  to  be  of  the  weak  pu- 
wearied  from  earlie  in  the  morninge,  to  late  ^^^^' 
in  the  euenninge,  with  continuall  worke,  like  labouringe 
and  toylinge  beafles. 

For  this  is  worfe  then  the  miferable  and  wretched 
condition  of  bondemen.  Whiche  neuertheles  is  almoofle 
euerye  where  the  lyfe  of  workemen  and  artificers,  fauing 
in  Utopia.  For  they  diuidynge  the  daye  and  the  nyghte 
into^cxiiii.iuflehoures,  appointeand  affigne  Amoderation 
onelye  fixe  of  thofe  houres  to  woorke  before  '^^^\l  If'oTI^- 
noone,  vpon  the  whiche  they  go  flreighte  to  tificers. 
diner:  and  after  diner,  when  they  haue  refled  two  houres, 
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then  they  worke  iii.  houres  and  vpon  that  they  go  to  flip- 
per. Aboute  eyghte  of  the  cloke  in  the  eueninge  (coun- 
tinge  one  of  the  clocke  at  the  firfle  houre  after  noone) 
they  go  to  bedde  :  eyght  houres  they  geue  to  flepe. 
All  the  voide  time,  that  is  betwene  the  houres  of  worke, 
flepe,  and  meate,  that  they  be  fuffered  to  beflowe,  euery 
man  as  he  liketh  befl  him  felfe.  Not  to  th[e]  intent  that 
they  fliold  mifpend  this  time  in  riote  or  flouthfulnes : 
but  beynge  then  licenfed  from  the  laboure  of  then 
owne  occupations,  to  bellow  the  time  well  and  thrifte- 
lye  vpon  fome  other  fcience,  as  fhall  pleafe  them.  For 
it  is  a  folempne  cuflome  there,  to  haue  lectures  daylye 
early  in  the  morning,  where  to  be  prefente  they  onely 
be  conflrained  that  be  namelye  chofenand  appoynted  to 
The  studie  of  Icaminge.  Howbeit  a  greate  multitude  of 
good  literature,  eucry  fort  of  pcoplc,  both  men  and  women 
go  to  heare  lectures,  fome  one  and  fome  an  other,  as 
euerye  mans  nature  is  -inclined.  Yet,  this  notwith- 
flanding,  if  any  man  had  rather  beflowe  this  time  vpon 
his  owne  occupation,  (as  it  chaunceth  in  manye,  whofe 
mindes  rife  not  in  the  contemplation  of  any  fcience 
liberall)  he  is  not  letted,  nor  prohibited,  but  is  alfo 
prayfed  and  commended,  as  profitable  to  the  common 
Playing  after  wcalthe.  After  fupper  they  beflow  one 
supper.  houre  in  playe :  in  fummer  in  their  gardens  : 

in  winter  in  their  commen  halles  :  where  they  dine  and 
fuppe.  There  they  exercife  themfelues  in  mufike,  or 
els  in  honefl  and  wholfome  communication.  Dice- 
playe,and  fuche  other  folifhe  and  pernicious  games  they 
know  not.  But  they  vfe  ij.  games  not  much 
dafesXepi'ay  vnlikc  the  cheffc.  The  one  is  the  battell 
is  the  pastime  of  numbcrs,  whcrcin  one  numbre  flealethe 
o  pnnces.  siwayQ  another.  The  other  is  wherin  vices 
fyghte  with  vertues,  as  it  were  in  battel  array,  or  a  fet 
Piaies  or  ga-  fy^^'  ^^  ^^^  which  game  is  verye  properlye 
ires  also  pro-  fhewcd,  both  the  flriffe  and  difcorde  that 
fitabie.  vices  haue  amonge  themfelfes,  and  agayne 

theire   vnitye  and  concorde   againfle   vertues :    And 
alfo   what  vices   be    repugnaunt    to   what    vertues : 
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with  what  powre  and  flrength  they  affaile  them  open- 
lye  :  by  what  wieles  and  fubtelty  they  affaulte  them 
fecretelye:  with  what  helpe  and  aide  the  vertues  refifle, 
and  ouercome  the  puiffaimce  of  the  vices  :  by  what 
craft  they  fruflrate  their  purpofes :  and  finally  by  what 
fleight  or  meanes  the  one  getteth  the  victory.     But 
here  leafl  you  be  deceaued,  one  thinge  you  mufle  looke 
more  narrowly  vpon.    For  feinge  theybeflowe  but.  vi. 
houres  in  woorke,  perchaunce  you  maye  thinke  that  the 
lacke  of  fome  necefTarye  thinges  hereof  maye  enfewe. 
But  this  is  nothinge  fo.     For  that  fmal  time  is  not 
only   enough  but  alfo  to   muche  for  the  floore  and 
abundaunce  of  all  thinges,  that  be  requifite,  either  for 
the  neceffitie,   or  commoditie  of  life.       The  which 
thinge  you  alfo  fhall  perceaue,  if  you  weye  ^j^^  kyndes 
and  confider  with  your  felfes  how  great  a  and  sortes  of 
parte  of  the  people  in  other  contreis  lyueth  ^^^^  people, 
ydle.     Firfl  almofl  all  women,  whyche  be  the  halfe  of 
the  whole  numbre  :  or  els  if  the  women  be  ^ 
fomewhere  occupied,  there  mofl  common- 
lye  in  their  fleade  the  men  be  ydle.    Befydes  this  how 
greate,  and  how  ydle  a  companye  is  there  of  preyfles,  and 
relygious  men,  as  they  cal  them  ?  put  thereto   Priestes  and 
al  ryche  men,  fpeciallye  all  landed  men,   ';e]igious  men 

,  .•'-  /     ^,  11-1  M      •  1     Richemenand 

which  comonlye  be  called  gentilmen,  and  landed  men. 
noble  men.  Take  into  this  numbre  alfo  theire  feruauntes : 
I  meane  all  that  flocke  of  Route  bragging  o  r    n  m 
ruffhe  bucklers,    loyne  to  them  alfo  flurdy 
and  valiaunte  beggers,  clokin^e  their  idle  lyfe  vnder 
the  coloure  of  fome  difeafe  or  fickenes.  And   sturdy  and 
trulye  you  fhal  find  them  much  fewer  then  vaiiaunt 
you  thought,  by  whofe  labour   all   thefe     ^^^^''^' 
thinges  are  wrought,   that  in  mens  affaires  are  now 
daylye  vfed  and  frequented.  NoAv^e  confyder  with  youre 
felfe,  of  thefe  fewe  that  doe  woorke,  how   WonderfuU 
fewe  be  occupied,  in  neceffarye  woorkes.   witteiy spoken. 
For  where  money  beareth  all  the  fwinge,  there  many 
vayne  and  fuperfluous  occupations,  mufl  nedes  be  vfed, 
to  ferue  only  for   ryotous   fuperfluite,  and    vnhonefl 
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pleafure.  For  the  fame  multitude  that  now  is  occu- 
pied in  woork,  if  they  were  deuided  into  fo  fewe  occu- 
pations as  the  neceffarye  vfe  of  nature  requyreth :  in 
fo  greate  plentye  of  thinges  as  then  oi  neceffity  woulde 
enfue,  doubtles  the  prices  wolde  be  to  lytle  for  the 
artifycers  to  maynteyne  theire  Huinges.  But  yf  all  thefe 
that  be  nowe  bufied  about  vnprofitable  occupations, 
with  all  the  whole  flocke  of  them  that  lyue  ydellye  and 
flouthfullye,  whyche  confume  and  wafle  euerye  one  of 
them  more  of  thefe  thinges  that  come  by  other  mens 
laboure,  then.  ij.  of  the  workemen  themfelies  doo:  yf  all 
thefe  (I  faye)  were  fette  to  profy table  occupatyons : 
you  eafelye  perceaue  howe  lytle  tyme  would  be  enoughe, 
yea  and  to  muche  to  floore  vs  with  all  thinges  that  maye 
be  requifite  either  for  neceffitie,  or  for  commoditye, 
yea  or  for  pleafure,  fo  that  the  fame  pleafure  be  trewe 
and  natural.  And  this  in  Utopia  the  thinge  it  felfe 
makethe  manifefle  and  playne.  For  there  in  all  the 
citye,  with  the  whole  contreye,  or  fliiere  adioyning  to 
it  fceifelye.  500.  perfons  of  al  ye  whole  numbre  of  men 
and  women,  that  be  neither  to  olde,  nor  to  weake  to 
worke,  be  licenfed  and  difcharged  from  laboure.     A- 

monge  them  be  the  Siphograuntes  (whoe 
as'lhTmagi-^  thoughe  they  be  by  the  lawes  exempte  and 
stmtes  hue        priuilcgcd  from  labour)  yet  they  exempte  not 

themfelfes :  to  the  intent  that  they  may  the 
rather  by  their  example  prouoke  other  to  worke.  The 
fame  vacation  from  labour  do  they  alfo  enioye,to  whome 
the  people  perfaaded  by  the  commendation  of  the 
priefles,  and  fecrete  election  of  the  Siphograuntes,  haue 
geuen  a  perpetual  licence  from  laboure  to  learninge. 
But  if  any  one  of  them  proue  not  accordinge  to  the 
expectation  and  hoope  of  him  conceaued,  he  is  forth- 
with plucked  backe  to  the  company  of  artificers.  And 
contrarye  wife,  often  it  chaunceth  that  a  handicraftes 
man  doth  fo  earneflly  beRowe  his  vacaunte  and  fpare 
houres  in  learninge,  and  throughe  diligence  fo  profy teth 
therin,  that  he  is  taken  from  his  handy  occupation,  and 
promoted  to  the  company  of  the  learned.     Oute  of  this 
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ordre  of  the  learned  be  chofen  ambafla-  Oneiy  learned 
dours,  piiefles,  Tranibores,  and  finallye  the  n^en  called  to 
prince  huTi  felfe.  Whomethey  intheire  olde 
tonge  cal  Barzanes,  and  by  a  newer  name,  Adamus. 
The  refidewe  of  the  people  being  neither  ydle,  nor  yet 
occupied  about  vnprofitable  exercifes,  it  may  be  eafely 
iudged  in  how  fewe  houres  how  muche  good  woorke 
by  them  may  be  doone  and  difpatched,  towardes  thofe 
thinges  yat  I  haue  fpoken  of.     This  commodity  they 
haue  alfo  aboue  other,  yat  in  the  mofl  part  of  neceffarye 
occupations  they  neade  not  fo  much  work,  as  other 
nations  doe.    For  firfl  ofall  ye  buildinee  or   .. 

-^  o  Howtoauoyd 

repayrmge  of  houfes  afketh  euerye  where  excessiue  cost 
fo  manye  mens  continual  labour,  bicaufe  yat  "^  budding, 
the  vnthrifty  he  ire  fuffereth  ye  houfes  that  his  father 
buylded  in  contyneuaunce  of  tyme  to  fall  in  decay.  So 
that  which  he  myghte  haue  vpholden  wyth  lytle  cofle, 
hys  fucceffoure  is  conflrcyned  to  buylde  it  agayne  a 
newe,  to  his  great  charge.  Yea  manye  tymes  alfo  the 
howfe  that  floode  one  man  in  muche  moneye,  another 
is  of  fo  nyce  and  foo  delycate  a  mynde,  that  he  fettethe 
nothinge  by  it.  And  it  beynge  neglected,  and  there- 
fore fhortelye  fallynge  into  ruyne,  he  buyldethe  vppe 
another  in  an  other  place  with  no  leffe  cofle  and 
chardge.  But  amonge  the  Utopians,  where  all  thinges 
be  fett  in  a  good  ordre,  and  the  common  wealthe  in  a 
good  flaye,  it  very  feldom  chaunceth,  that  they  cheufe 
a  newe  plotte  to  buyld  an  hoi  fe  vpon.  And  they  doo 
not  only  finde  fpedy  and  quic.'ce  .remedies  for  prefent 
flmltes:  but  alfo  preuente  them  that  be  like  to  fall.  And 
by  this  meanes  their  houfes  continewe  and  lafte  very 
longe  with  litle  labour  and  fmal  reparations :  in  fo  much 
that  this  kind  of  woorkmen  fomtimes  haue  almofl  noth- 
inge to  doo.  But  that  they  be  commaunded  to  hewe 
timbre  at  home,  and  to  fquare  and  trimme  vp  flones, 
to  the  intente  that  if  anye  woorke  chaunce,  it  may  the 
fpedelier  rife.     Now  Syr  in  theire  apparell,    „ 

1        /T  \    /  ^  1  How  to  lessen 

marke  (1  praye  you)  howe  lew  wcorkmen   the  charge  in 
tliey  neade.     Fyrfle  of  al,  whyles  they  be  at   ^pp^'''=1- 
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woorke,  they  be  couered  homely  with  leather  or  (kin- 
nes,  that  will  lafl.  vii.  yeares.  When  they  go  furthe 
abrode  they  cafte  vpon  them  a  cloke,  whych  hydeth 
the  other  homelye  apparel.  Thefe  clookes  through  out 
the  whole  Hand  be  all  of  one  coloure,  and  that  is  the 
natural  coloure  of  the  wul.  They  therefore  do  not  only 
fpei.d  much  leffe  wullen  clothe  then  is  fpente  in  other 
contreis,  but  alfo  the  fame  (landeth  them  inmucheleffe 
cofle.  But  lynen  clothe  is  made  with  leffe  laboure,  and 
is  therefore  hadde  more  in  vfe.  But  in  lynen  cloth 
onlye  whyteneffe,  in  wullen  only  clenlynes  is  regarded. 
As  for  the  fmalneffe  or  fineneffe  of  ye  threde,  that  is 
no  thinge  paffed  for.  And  this  is  the  caufe  wherfore 
in  other  places,  iiii.  or  v  clothe  gownes  of  dyuers  col- 
oures,  and  as  manye  filke  cootes  be  not  enoug?ie  for 
one  man.  Yea  and  yf  he  be  of  the  delicate  and  nyfe 
forte. X.  [ten]  be  to  fewe :  whereas  there  one  garmentewyl 
ferue  a  man  moofte  commenlye.  ij.  yeares.  For  whie 
fhoulde  he  defyre  moo?  feinge  yf  he  had  them,  he 
(hould  not  be  the  better  hapte  or  couered  from  colde, 
neither  in  his  apparel  anye  whitte  the  comlyer. 
Wherefore,  feinge  they  be  all  exercyfed  in  profitable 
occupations,  and  that  fewe  artificers  in  the  fame  craftes 
be  fufficiente,  this  is  the  caufe  that  plentye  of  all  thinges 
belnge  among  them,  they  doo  fometymes  bringe  forthe 
an  innumerable  companye  of  people  to  amend  the 
hyghe  wayes,  yf  anye  be  broken.  Many  times  alfo, 
when  they  haue  no  fuche  woorke  to  be  occupied 
aboute,  an  open  proclamation  is  made,  that  they  fhall 
beflowe  fewer  houres  in  worke.  For  the  magiflrates 
doe  not  exercife  theire  citizens  againfle  theire  willes  in 
vnneadefuU  laboures.  For  whie  in  the  inflitutioh  of 
that  weale  publique,  this  ende  is  onelye  and  chiefely 
pretended  and  mynded,  that  what  time  maye  poffibly 
be  fpared  from  the  neceffarye  occupacions  and  affayres 
of  the  commen  wealth,  all  yat  the  citizeins  fhoulde  with- 
drawe  from  the  bodely  feruice  to  the  free  libertye  of 
the  minde,  and  garniffhinge  of  the  fame.  For  herein 
they  fuppofe  the  felicitye  of 
this  lifife  to  ronfifle. 
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Vt  nowe  wil  I  declare  how  the  citizens  vfe 
them  felfes  one  towardes  another:  what 
famihar  occupieng  and  enterteynement, 
there  is  amonge  the  people,  and  what  fas- 
fion  they  vfe  in  the  diflribution  of  euery 
thing.  Firfle  the  city  confifleth  of  families,  the  fami- 
lies mofl  commonlye  be  made  of  kinredes.  For  the 
women,  when  they  be  maryed  at  a  lawefull  age,  they  goo 
into  theire  hufbandes  houfes.  But  the  male  children, 
with  al  the  whole  male  offpringe  continewe  flill  in  their 
owne  family  and  be  gouerned  of  the  eldefl  and  aun- 
cientefl  father,  onles  he  dote  for  age :  for  then  the  next 
to  him  in  age,  is  placed  in  his  rowme.  But  to  xhe  numbre 
th[e]  intent  ye  prefcript  number  of  the  citezens  of  citizens, 
fhoulde  neither  decreafe,  nor  aboue  meafure  increafe,  it 
is  ordeined  that  no  familie  which  in  euery  citie  be.  vi. 
thoufand  in  the  whole,  befydes  them  of  the  contrey, 
fhall  at  ones  haue  fewer  children  of  the  age  of.  xiiii. 
yeares  or  there  about  then.  x.  or  mo  then.  xvi.  for  of 
children  vnder  this  age  no  numbre  can  be  prefcribed 
or  appointed.  This  meafure  or  numbre  is  eafely  ob- 
ferued  and  kept,  by  putting  them  that  in  fuller 
families  be  aboue  the  number  into  families  of  fmal- 
ler  increafe.  But  if  chaunce  be  that  in  ye  whole  citie 
the  floore  increafe  aboue  the  iufl  number,  therewith 
they  fil  vp  ye  lacke  of  other  cities.  But  if  fo 
be  yat  the  multitude  throughout  the  whole  Ilande 
paffe  and  excede  the  dewe  number,  then  they  chuefe 
out  of  euery  citie  certein  citezens,  and  build  vp  a  towne 
vnder  their  owne  lawes  in  the  next  land  where  the  in- 
habitauntes  haue  muche  wafle  and  vnoccupied  ground, 
receauing  alfo  of  the  fame  countrey  people  to  them,  if 
they  wil  ioyne  and  dwel  with  them.    They  thus  ioyning 
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and  dwelling  together  do  eafelye  agre  in  one  faffion  of 
lining,  and  that  to  the  great  wealth  of  both  the  peoples. 
For  they  fo  bringe  the  matter  about  by  theire  lawes,  that 
the  ground  which  before  was  neither  good  nor  profitable 
for  the  one  nor  for  the  other,  is  nowe  fufficiente  and 
fruteful  enoughe  for  them  both.  But  if  the  inhabit- 
auntes  of  that  lande  wyl  not  dwell  with  them  to  be 
ordered  by  their  lawes,  then  they  dryue  them  out  of 
thofe  boundes  which  they  haue  limited,  and  apointed 
out  for  them  felues.  And  if  they  refifle  and  rebel,  then 
they  make  warre  agaynfl  them.  For  they  counte  this 
the  mofle  iufle  caufe  of  warre,  when  anye  people  hold- 
ethe  a  piece  of  grounde  voyde  and  vacaunt  to  no  good 
nor  profitable  vfe,  kepyng  other  from  the  vfe  and  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  whiche  notwithftandyng  by  the  lawe  of 
nature  ought  thereof  to  be  nouryflied  and  relieued.  If 
anye  chaunce  do  fo  muche  diminifhe  the  number  of  any 
of  theire  cities,  thatit  cannot  be  fylled  vp  agayne,  without 
the  diminifliynge  of  the  iufL  numbre  of  the  other  cyties 
(whiche  they  fay  chaunced  but  twyfe  fynce  the  begin- 
nyng  of  the  lande  throughe  a  greate  peflilente  plage) 
then  they  fulfyll  and  make  vp  the  numbre  with  cytezens 
fetched  out  of  theire  owne  forreyne  townes,  for  they 
had  rather  fuffer  theire  forreyne  townes  to  decaye 
and  peryfhe,  then  any  cytie  of  theire  owne  Ilande  to  be 
diminiflied.  But  nowe  agayne  to  the  conuerfation  of 
.  ,  the  cytezens  amons^e  themfelfes.    The  eld- 

weiibedischar-  cRc  (as  I  faydc)  rulcthc  the  familye.  The 
of theydie^conf-  wyfcs  bcc  miulRcrs  to  theire  hufbandes,  the 
pany  of  ser-  children  to  theire  parentes,  and  to  bee 
uyngmcn.  fliortc  the  yoiigcr  to  theire  elders.      Euery 

Cytie  is  deuided  into  foure  equall  partes  or  quarters. 
In  the  myddes  of  euery  quarter  there  is  a  market  place 
of  all  maner  of  thinges.  Thether  the  workes  of  euery 
familie  be  brought  into  certeyne  houfes.  And  euerye 
kynde  of  thing  is  layde  vp  feuerall  in  bernes  or  flore 
houfes.  From  hence  the  father  of  euerye  familye,  or 
euery  houfliolder  fetchethe  whatfoeuer  he  and  his  haue 
neacle  of,  and  carieth  it  away  with  him  without  money. 
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without  exchaunge,  without  any  gage,  pawnc,  or  pledge. 
For  whye  flioulde  any  thing  be  denyed  vnto  him?  feynge 
there  is  abundaunce  of  all  thinges,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
bee  feared,  lefle  anye  man  wyll  afke  more  then  he 
neadeth.  For  whie  fhould  it  be  thoughte  that  that  man 
woulde  afke  more  then  anough,  which  is  fewer  neuer 
to  lacke  ?     Certevnely  in  all  kvndes  of  lyu-  ^,  - 
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inge  creatures  either  feare  of  lacke  dothe  coueteusand 
caufe  couetoufnes  and  rauyne,  or  in  man  ^^•^o'^^^^o"- 
only  pryde,  which  counteth  it  a  glorious  thinge  to  paffe 
and  excel  other  in  the  fuperfluous  and  vayne  oflentation 
of  thinges.  The  whyche  kynde  of  vice  amonge  the 
Utopians  can  haue  no  place.  Nexte  to  the  market 
places  that  I  fpake  of,  flande  meate  markettes :  whe- 
ther be  brought  not  only  all  fortes  of  herbes,  and  the 
fruites  of  trees,  with  breade,  but  alfo  fifhe,  and  all 
maner  of.  iiii.  footed  beaRes,  and  wilde  foule  that  be 
mans  meate.  But  nrfl  the  fylthynes  and  ordure  therof 
is  clene  wafhed  awaye  in  the  renninge  ryuer  without  the 
cytie  in  places  appoynted  mete  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
From  thence  the  beafles  be  brought  in  kylled,  and 
cleane  waffhed  by  the  handes  of  theire  bondemen  For 
they  permitte  not  their  frie  citezens  to  accuflome  them 
felfes  to  the  killing  of  beafles,  through  the  vfe  whereof 
they  thinke,  clemencye  the  gentelefle  affec-  of  the  siaugh- 
tion  of  oure  nature  by  lytle  and  lytle  to  t^^  9^  beastes 
decaye  and  peryflie.  Neither  they  fuffer  nedmansiaugh- 
anye  thinge  that  is  fylthye,  lothefom,  or  ^^'"• 
vnclenlye,  to  be  broughte  into  the  cytie,  leafl  the  ayre 
by  the  flenche  therof  infected  and  corrupte,  pyi^^  and  or- 
fhoulde  caufe  peflilente  difeafes.  More-  dure  bring  the 
ouer  euerye  flrete  hath  certeyne  great  large  s"iience"into^^' 
halles  fett  in  equal  diflaunce  one  from  an-  Cyties. 
other,  euerye  one  knowen  by  a  feuerall  name.  In  thefe 
halles  dwell  the  Syphograuntes.  And  to  euerye  one  of 
the  fame  halles  be  apoynted.  xxx.  [thirty]  families,on  either 
fide.  XV  [fifteen]  The  flewardes  of  euerye  halle  at  a  cer- 
tayne  houre  come  in  to  the  meate  markettes,  where  they 
receyue  meate  accordinge  to  the  number  of  their  halles. 
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Care,  diligence  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  chieflic  of  all  refpcct  is  had 
and  attendance  to  the  fyckc,  that  bc  curcd  in  the  hofpi- 
a  outt  esic  e.  ^.g^jjgg^  YoY  in  the  ciicuite  of  the  citie,  a 
litle  without  ye  walles,  they  haue.  iiii.  hofpitalles,  fo 
bigge  fo  wyde,  fo  ample,  and  fo  large,  that  they  may 
feme.  iiii.  litle  townes,  which  were  deuifed  of  yat  bignes 
partely  to  th[e]  intent  the  fycke,  be  they  neuer  fo  many 
in  numbre,  fhuld  not  lye  to  thronge  or  flrayte,  and 
therfore  vneafely,  and  incommodioufly  :  and  partely 
that  they  which  were  taken  and  holden  with  contagious 
difeafes,  fuche  as  be  wonte  by  infection  to  crepe  from 
one  to  an  other,  myght  be  layde  apart  farre  from  the 
company  of  ye  refidue  Thefe  hofpitalles  be  fo  wel 
appointed,  and  with  al  thinges  neceffary  to  health  fo 
furnifhed,and  more  ouer  fo  diligent  attendaunce  through 
the  continual  prefence  of  cunning  phifitians  is  geuen, 
that  though  no  man  be  fent  thether  againfl  his  will,  yet 
notwithflandinge  there  is  no  ficke  perfone  in  al  the  citie, 
that  had  not  rather  lye  there,  then  at  home  in  his  owne 
houfe.  When  the  flewarde  of  the  ficke  hath  receiued 
fuche  meates  as  the  phifitians  haue  prefcribed,  then  the 
befle  is  equallye  deuided  among  the  halles,  according 
to  the  company  of  euery  one,  fauing  that  there  is  had 
a  refpect  to  the  prince,  the  byftiop,  the  tranibours,  and 
to  ambaffadours  and  all  Rraungers,  if  there  be  any,  which 
be  verye  fewe  and  feldome.  But  they  alfo  when  they 
be  there,  haue  certeyne  feuerall  houfeS  apointed  and 
prepared  for  them.  To  thefe  halles  at  ye  fet  houres 
of  dinner  and  fupper  commeth  all  the  whole  Sipho- 
grauntie  or  warde,  warned  by  ye  no}de  of  a  brafen 
trumpet :  except  fuche  as  be  ficke  in  ye  hofpitalles,  or 
Euery  man  is  ^^s  in  their  owuc  houfcs.  Howbcit  no 
at  his  libertie  man  is  prohibited  or  forbid,  after  the  halles 
L^  done"by  '"^  bc  fcruod,  to  fctch  homc  meate  out  of  ye 
compulsion.  market  to  his  own  houfe,  For  they  knowe 
that  no  man  wyl  doe  it  without  a  caufe  reafonable. 
For  thoughe  no  man  be  prohibited  to  dyne  at  hom.e, 
yet  no  man  doth  it  willyngly :  becaufe  it  is  counted  a 
pointe  of  fmal  honeflie.     And  alfo  it  were  a  follye  to 
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take  the  payne  to  drefle  a  badde  diner  at  home,  when 
they  may  be  welcome  to  good  and  fyne  fare  fo  neighe 
hande  at  the  hall.  In  this  hal  al  vile  feniice,  all  flauery, 
and  drudgerie,  with  all  labourfome  toyle,  and  bafe  bufi- 
nes  is  done  by  bondemen.  But  the  women  ^^^^^^  i^^^i^^ 
of  euery  family  by  courfe  haue  the  office  dresse  and  seme 
and  charge  of  cookerie  for  fethinge  and  themeate. 
dreffmge  the  meate,  and  orderinge  all  thinges  therto 
belongyng.  They  fit  at  three  tables  or  moe,  accordinge 
to  the  numbre  of  their  company.  The  men  fitte  vpon 
the  bench  next  the  wall,  and  the  women  againfle  them 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  table,  that  yf  anye  fode)Tie  euyll 
fhould  chaunce  to  them,  as  many  tymes  happeneth  to 
women  with  chylde,  they  maye  rife  wythoute  trouble  or 
diflurbaunce  of  anye  bodie,  and  go  thence  into  the 
nurcerie.  The  nurceis  fitte  feuerall  alone 
with  theyr  younge  fuckelinges  in  a  certaine 
parloure  appointed  and  deputed  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
neuer  withoute  fire  and  cleane  water,  nor  yet  without 
cradels,  that  when  they  wyll  they  maye  laye  downe  the 
younge  infantes,  and  at  theyr  pleafure  take  them  oute 
of  their  fwathynge  clothes,  and  holde  them  to  the  fire, 
and  refrefhe  them  with  playe.  Euery  mother  is  nource 
to  her  owne  childe,  onles  either  death,  or  fycknes  be 
the  let.  When  that  chaunceth,  the  wiues  of  the  Sypho- 
grauntes  quyckelye  prouyde  a  nource.  And  that  is  not 
harde  to  be  done.  For  they  that  can  doo  Nothing  soner 
it,  profer  themfelues  to  no  feruice  fo  glad-  prouokethmen 
lye  as  to  that.  Becaufe  that  there  thys  thenVaiseand 
kinde  of  pitie  is  muche  prayfed  :  and  the  commendation, 
chylde  that  is  nourifhed,  euer  after  taketh  his  nource. 
for  his  owne  naturall  mother.  Alfo  amonge  the  nourceis, 
fytte  all  the  children  that  be  vnder  the  a2:e  ^-, 
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ot  V.  yeares.  All  the  other  chyldren  of  of  yonge  chii- 
bothe  kyndes,  afwell  boyes  as  girles,  that  ^''*^- 
be  vnder  the  age  of  maryage,  do  eyther  ferue  at  the 
tables,  or  els  if  they  be  to  yonge  therto,  yet  they  fland 
by  with  maruailous  filence.  That  whiche  is  geuen 
to  them  from  the  table  they  eate,  and  other  feueral 
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dynner  tyme  they  haue  none.  The  Siphograunte 
and  his  wife  fitte  in  the  inyddes  of  the  high  table, 
forafmuch  as  that  is  counted  the  honorablefl  place, 
and  becaufe  from  thence  all  the  whole  companie  is 
in  their  fight.  For  that  table  flandeth  ouer  wharte 
the  ouer  ende  of  the  hall  To  them  be  ioyned  two  of 
the  auncientefl  and  eldefl.  For  at  euerye  table  they  fit 
foure  at  a  meeffe.  But  yf  there  be  a  church  ftanding  in 
yat  Syphograuntie  or  warde,  then  the  priefl  and  his  wife 
fitteth  with  the  Siphograunt,  as  chiefe  in  the  company. 
On  both  fydes  of  them  fit  yonge  men,  and  nexte  vnto 
.  them  againe  olde  men.  And  thus  through 
ed  with  their  out  all  tlic  houfc  cquall  of  age  be  fette  to- 
eiders.  gethcr,  and  yet  be  mixt  and  matched  with 

vnequal  ages.  This,  they  fay,  was  ordeyned,  to  the 
intent  that  the  fagegrauitie  and  reuerence  of  the  elders 
fliould  kepe  the  yongers  from  wanton  licence  of  wordes 
and  behauioure.  Forafmuch  as  nothynge  can  be  fo 
fecretlye  fpoken  or  done  at  the  table,  but  either  they 
that  fit  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other  mufle  nedes 
perceaue  it.  The  diHies  be  not  fet  down  in  order  from 
„,,  the  firfl  place  but  all  the  olde  men  (whofe 

vJIde  men  re-  .  .       * 

garded  and  re-  placcs  be  marked  with  fome  fpeciall  token 
uerenced.  ^^  j.^^  j^^owen)  bc  firfl  fcrucd  of  their  meate, 

and  then  the  refidue  equally.  The  olde  men  deuide 
their,  deinties  as  they  think  befl  to  the  yonger  on  eche 
fyde  of  them. 

Thus  the  elders  be  not  defrauded  of  their  dewe  hon- 
oure,  and  neuertheleffe  equall  commoditie  commeth  to 
Thisnowe  cucry  onc.  They  begin  euerye  dinner  and 
serS^n^ome  ^'^PP^^  of  rcdingc  fumthiiig  yat  perteneth  to 
vniuersities.  good  maucrs  aiid  vcrtue.  But  it  is  fhorte, 
becaufe  no  man  flialbe  greued  therwith.  Hereof  th[e] 
Taike  at  the  eldcrs  take  occafion  of  honefl  communica- 
tabie.  ^-Qj-j^  |^^^|.  i-iei^Qej.  fadde   nor  vnpleafaunt. 

Howbeit  they  do  not  fpende  all  the  whole  dinertime 
themfelues  with  longe  and  tedious  talkes:  but  they 
gladly  heare  alfo  the  yonge  men :  yea,  and  purpofelye 
prouoke  them  to  talke,  toth[e]  intent  that  they  may  haue 
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a  profe  of  euery  mans  wit,  and  towardnes,  or  difpofition 
to  vertue,  which  commonUe  in  the  Hbertie  of  feafling 
doth  fhew  and  vtter  it  felf.    Their  diners  be  This  is  repug- 
verie  fliort:  but  their  fuppers  be  fumwhat   opfnJonVfour 
longer,  becaufe  that  after  dyner  foloweth  phisitions. 
laboiire,  after  fupper  flepe  and  natural  refte,  whiche  they 
thinke  to  be  of  more  flrength  and  efiicacie  to  wholfome 
and  healthfull  digeflion.     No  fupper  is  paffed  without 
muficke.      Nor  their  bankettes  lacke  no   Musickatthe 
conceytes  nor  ionketes.     They  burne  fwete  table. 
gummes    and    fpices    or    perfumes,     and     pleafaunt 
fmelles,    and    fprinckle    aboute    fwete    oyntementes 
and    waters,    yea,    they  leaue   nothing  vndone   that 
maketh   for   the   cheringe    of    the    companye.       For 
they  be  muche  enclined  to  this  opinion:  to  thinke 
no  kinde  of  pleafure  forbydden,  whereof  Pleasure  with 
commeth  no   harme.     Thus  therfore  and    outharmenot 

.  ,  .         discommeiida- 

after  this  fort  they  hue  togethers  m  the  citie,    bie. 
but  in  the  countrey  they  that  dwell  alone  farre  from 
any  neighboures,  do  dyne  and  fuppe  at  home  in  their 
owne  houfes.     For  no  familie  there  lacketh  any  kinde 
of  victualles,  as  from  whom  com- 
meth all  that  the  citezens 
eate  and  lyue  by. 
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Uiscussetf* 

Vt  if  any  be  defierous  to  vifite  either  theyr 
frendes  dwelling  in  an  other  citie,  or  to 
fee  the  place  itfelfe  :  they  eafelie  obteyne 
licence  of  their  Siphograuntes  and  Trani- 
bores,  onleffe  there  be  fome  profitable  let. 
No  man  goeth  out  alone  but  a  companie  is  fente  furth 
together  with  their  princes  letters,  which  do  teftifie 
that  they  haue  licence  to  go  that  iourney,  and  pre- 
fcribeth  alfo  the  day  of  their  retourne.  They  haue  a 
wageyn  geuen  them,  with  a  common  bondman,  which 
driueth  the  oxen,  and  taketh  charge  of  them.  But 
onles  they  haue  women  in  their  companie,  they  fende 
home  the  wageyn  againe,  as  an  impediment  and  a  let. 
And  thoughe  they  carye  nothynge  furth  with  them,  yet 
in  all  their  iorney  they  lack  nothing.  For  wherfoeuer 
they  come,  they  be  at  home.  If  they  tary  in  a  place 
longer  then  one  daye,  than  there  euery  one  of  them 
falleth  to  his  owne  occupation,  and  be  very  gentilly 
enterteined  of  the  workemen  and  companies  of  the 
fame  craftes.  If  any  man  of  his  owne  heade  and  with- 
out leaue,  walke  out  of  his  precint  and  boundes,  taken 
without  the  princes  letters,  he  is  broughte  againe  for  a 
fugitiue  or  a  runaway  with  great  fhame  and  rebuke, 
and  is  fharpely  puniflied.  If  he  be  taken  in  that  fault 
againe,  he  is  punifhed  with  bondage.  If  anye  be  dc- 
firous  to  walke  abrode  into  the  feldes,  or  into  the 
countrey  yat  belongeth  to  the  fame  citie  that  he  dweli- 
eth  in,  obteininge  the  good  wil  of  his  father,  and  the 
confente  of  his  wife,  he  is  not  prohibited.  But  into 
what  part  of  ye  contrei  foeuer  he  commeth  he  hath  no 
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meat  geuen  him  vntil  he  haue  wrought  out  his  fore- 
nones  talke,  or  dilpatched  fo  muche  work,  as  there  is 
wont  to  be  wrought  before  fupper.  Obleruing  this 
law  and  condition,  he  may  go  whether  he  wil  within 
the  boundes  of  his  own  citie.  For  he  fhalbe  no  les 
profitable  to  ye  citie,  then  if  he  were  within  it.  Now 
you  fe  how  litle  liberte  they  haue  to  loiter:  howe  they 
can  haue  no  cloke  or  pretence  to  ydlenes. 

mi  T_  •.!  •       -  1        O  holy  common 

1  here  be  neither  wmetauernes,  nor  ale  wealth,  and  of 
houfes,  nor  flewes,  nor  anye  occafion  of  Christians  to 

•    ,       ■,  T      1  •  "^  folowed. 

Vice  or  wickednes,  no  lurkmge  corners, 
no  places  of  wycked  counfels  or  vnlawfull  affembles. 
But  they  be  in  the  prefente  fighte,  and  vnder  the  eies 
of  euery  man.  So  that  of  neceffitie  they  mufl  either 
apply  their  accuflomed  labours,  or  els  recreate  them- 
felues  with  honefl  and  laudable  paflimes. 

This  fafliion  and  trade  of  life,  being  vfed  amonge 
the  people,  it  cannot  be  chofen,  but  that  they  mufle  of 
neceffitie  haue  flore  and  plentie  of  all  thinges.     And 
feyng  they  be  all  therof  parteners  equallie, 
therefore  can  no  man  there  be  poore  or  the"cVuse  that 
nedie.     In  the  counfell  of  Amaurot,  whe-  ^JJo^hg^^^'^ 
ther,  as  I  faid,  euery  citie  fendeth  three  ^'^^"^  ^" 
men  a  pece  yearly,  affone  as  it  is  perfectly  knowen  of 
what  thinges  there  is  in  euery  place  plentie,  and  againe 
what  thinges  be  fkant  in  any  place :  incontinent  the 
lacke  of  the  one  is  perfourmed  and  filled  vp  with  the 
aboundaunce  of  the  other.     And  this  they  do  frely 
without  anye  benefite,  taking  nothing  againe  of  them, 
to  whom  ye  thinges  is  giuen,  but  thofe  cities  that  haue 
geuen  of  their  flore  to  any  other  citie  that  lacketh,  re- 
quiring nothing  againe  of  ye  fame  citie,  do  take  fuche 
thinges  as  they  lacke  of  an  other  citie,  to  the  which 
they  gaue  nothinge.    So  the  whole  ylande  a  common 
is  as  it  were  one  familie,  or  houfnolde.    But   weaithe  is  no- 
when  they  haue  made  fufiftcient  prouifion  ?'^^eat^hou^se- 
of  (lore  for  themfelues  (which  they  thinke   ^°^^- 
not  done,  vntil  they  haue  prouided  for  two  yeres  folow- 
inge,  becaufe  of  the  vncertentie  of  the  next  yeares 
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proffe)  then  of  thofe  thinges,  wherof  they  haue  abun- 
daunce,  they  carie  furth  into  other  countreis  great 

plentie  :  as  grayne,  honnie,  wulle,  flaxe, 
and  marchaun-  woode,  madder,  purple  died  felles,  waxe, 
diseoftheUto-  tallowe,  lether,  and  lyuinge  bealles.  And 
^^^   *  the  feuenth  parte  of  all  thefe  thynges  they 

geue  franckelye  and  frelie  to  the  pore  of  that  countrey. 
The  refidewe  they  fell  at  a  reafonable  and  meane  price. 
By  this  trade  of  traffique  or  marchaundife,  they  bring 
into  their  own  contrey,  not  only  great  plenty  of  golde 
and  filuer,  but  alfo  all  fuche  thynges  as  they  lacke  at 
home,  whiche  is  almofle  nothinge  but  Iron.  And  by 
reafon  they  haue  longe  vfed  this  trade,  nowe  they  haue 
more  aboundaunce  of  thefe  thinges,  then  anye  man 
wyll  beleue.  Nowe  therfore  they  care  not  whether  they 
fell  for  readye  money,  or  els  vpon  trufte  to  be  payed 
at  a  daye,  and  to  haue  the  moofle  parte  in  debtes. 
In  all  thinges  ^^^  ^^  ^^  doyugc  they  neuer  followe  the 
and  aboue  all  credcncc  of  priuat  liien :  but  the  affuraunce 
communkiethei  or  warrauntifc  of  the  whole  citie,  by  inflru- 
haue  an  eye.  mcntcs  and  writingcs  made  in  that  behalfe 
accordingly.  When  the  daye  of  paiement  is  come  and 
expired,  the  citie  gathereth  vp  the  debte  of  the  priuate 
debtoures,  and  putteth  it  into  the  common  boxe,  and 
fo  longe  hathe  the  vfe  and  profite  of  it,  vntill  the  Vto- 
pians  their  creditours  demaunde  it.     The  moofle  parte 

of  it  they  neuer  afke.  For  that  thynge 
cie  money  may  whiche  is  to  them  no  profite  to  take  it 
be  in  lesse  esti-  from  Other,  to  whom  it  is  profitable  :  they 

mation.  ,.,.'  .,  ^         .  •' 

thmke  it  no  nghte  nor  conlcience.  But 
if  the  cafe  fo  fland,  that  they  muft  lende  part  of  that 
money  to  an  other  people,  then  they  require  theyr 
debte  :  or  when  they  haue  warre.  For  the  whiche 
purpofe  onelye  they  kepe  at  home  all  the  treafure, 
whiche  they  haue,  to  be  holpen  and  focoured  by  it 
either  in  extreame  ieopardyes,  or  in  fuddeine  daun- 
gers.  But  efpeciallye  and  chiefelie  to  hiere  therewith, 
and  that  for  vnreafonable  greate  wayges,  flraunge 
foldiours.     For  they  hadde  rather  put  flraungers  in 
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ieopardie,  then  theyr  owne  countreyemen :  it  is  better  ei- 
knoVynge  that  for  money  ynoughe,  their  ene-  JJ^^'^q^'JJ^  '"°fjj. 
myes  themfelues  many  times  may  be  boughte   de  to  avoyde 
or  folde,  or  elles  throughe  treafon  be  fette  ^^f^h  miche 
togethers  by  the  eares  amonge  themfelues.   losseofmans 
For  this  caufe  they  kepe  an  ineflimable     °"  '°  ^  ^' 
treafure.     But  yet  not  as  a  treafure  :  but  fo  they  haue 
it,  and  vfe  it,  as  in  good  faythe  I  am  afhamed  to  fhewe  : 
fearinge  that  my  woordes  fhall  not  be  beleued.     And 
this  I  haue  more  caufe  to  feare,  for  that  I 
knowe  howe  difficultlie  and  hardelye  I  me-         "^  ^^"^* 
felfe  would  haue  beleued  an  other  man  tellinge  the 
fame,  if  I  hadde  not  prefentlye  iene  it  with  mine  owne 
eyes. 

For  it  mufle  neades  be,  that  howe  farre  a  thynge  is 
diflbnaunt  and  difagreing  from  the  guife  and  trade  of 
the  hearers,  fo  farre  fhall  it  be  out  of  their  belefe. 
Howebeit,  a  wife  and  indifterent  eflimer  of  thynges, 
will  not  greatlye  marueill  perchaunce,  feynge  all  theyr 
other  lawes  and  cuflomes  do  fo  muche  differre  from 
oures,  yf  the  vfe  alfo  of  gold  and  fyluer  amonge  them 
be  applied,  rather  to  their  owne  fafhyons,  than  to 
oures.  I  meane  in  that  they  occupie  not  money  them- 
felues, but  kepe  it  for  that  chaunce,  whiche  as  it  maye 
happen,  fo  it  maye  be,  that  it  fhall  neuer  come  to  paffe. 
In  the  meane  time  golde  and  fyluer,  whereof  money  is 
made,  they  do  fo  vfe,  as  none  of  them  doethe  more 
efleme  it,  then  the  verye  nature  of  the  thing  deferueth. 
And  then  who  doeth  not  playnelye  fe  howe  farre  it  is 
vnder  Iron  :  as  without  the  whiche  men  q^^^^  ^^'^.^^ 
can  no  better  lyue  then  without  fiere  and  then  yron  as 
water.  Whereas  to  golde  and  filuer  na-  necesSri?  Ise 
ture  hath  geuen  no  vfe,  that  we  may  not  '^^^'■"^• 
well  lacke  :  if  that  the  follye  of  men  hadde  not  fette 
it  in  higher  eflimation  for  the  rareneffe  fake.  But  of  the 
contrarie  parte,  nature  as  a  moofle  tender  and  louynge 
mother,  hathe  placed  the  befte  and  moofte  neceffarie 
thinges  open  abroade  :  as  the  ayere,  the  water,  and 
the  yearth  it  felfe.     And  hathe  remoued  and  hyd  far- 
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theft,  from  vs  vayne  and  vnprofitable  thinges.  There- 
fore if  thefe  metalles  amonge  them  fhoulde  be  fafte 
locked  vp  in  fome  tower,  it  might  be  fufpected,  that 
the  prince  and  the  counfell  (as  the  people  is  euer 
fooliftielie  ymagininge)  intended  by  fome  fubtiltie  to 
deceaue  the  commons,  and  to  take  fome  profite  of  it 
to  themfelues.  Furthermore  if  they  (hold  make  therof 
plate  and  fuch  other  finelie  and  cunninglie  wroughte 
fluffe :  if  at  anye  time  they  fhould  haue  occafion  to 
breake  it :  and  melte  it  againe,  therewith  to  paye  their 
foiildiers  wages,  they  fee  and  perceaue  verye  well,  that 
men  woulde  be  lothe  to  parte  from  thofe  thinges,  that 
they  ones  begonne  to  haue  pleafure  and  delite  in.  To 
remedie  all  this  they  haue  founde  oute  a  meanes, 
whiche,  as  it  is  agreable  to  all  their  other  lawes  and  cus- 
tomes,  fo  it  is  from  ours,  where  golde  is  fo  much  fet  by, 
and  fo  diligently  kept,  very  farre  difcripant  and  repug- 
naunt :  and  therfore  vncredible,  but  onelye  to  them  that 
be  wife.  For  where  as  they  eate  and  drinke  in  earthen 
and  glaffe  veffelles,  whiche  in  dede  be  curiouflye  and  pro- 
o  d  rf  11  P^^^i^  made,  and  yet  be  of  very  fmall  value : 
contumeiie  of  of  goldc  and  fylucr  they  make  commonly 
golde.  chaumber  pottes,  and  other  veffelles,  that 

feme  for  mofte  vile  vfes,  not  onely  in  their  common 
halles,  but  in  euery  mans  priuate  houfe.  Furthermore 
of  the  fame  mettalles  they  make  greate  chaines,  fet- 
ters, and  gieues  wherin  the[y]  tie  their  bond- 
prochfii  badge  men.  Finally  whofoeuer  for  anye  offenfe 
ofinfamedper-  ^e  iufamed,  by  their  eares  hange  rynges 
of  golde :  vpon  their  fyngers  they  weare 
rynges  of  golde,  and  aboute  their  neckes  chaines  of 
golde :  and  in  conclufion  their  heades  be  tied  aboute 
with  gold.  Thus*  by  al  meanes  poffible  thei  procure 
to  haue  golde  and  filuer  among  them  in  reproche  and 
infamie.  And  thefe  mettalles,  which  other  nations  do 
as  greuoully  and  forowefullye  forgo,  as  in  a  manner 
their  owne  Hues :  if  they  fhould  altogethers  at  ones  be 
taken  from  the  Utopians,  no  man  there  would  thinke 
that  he  had  loft  the  worth  of  one  farthing.     They  ga- 
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ther  alfo  pearles  by  the  fea  fide,  and  Diamondes  and 
carbuncles  vpon  certen  rockes,  and  yet  they  feke  not 
for  them  :  but  by  chaunce  finding  them,  they  cut  and 
poHfh  them.  And  therwith  thei  deck  their  ^ 
yonge  infauntes.  Whiche  like  as  in  the  precious  sto- 
firll  yeres  of  their  childhod,  they  make  JSgeTud/en 
muche  and  be  fonde  and  proude  of  fuch  to  piaye  with- 
ornamentes,  fo  when  they  be  a  litle  more  ^  * 
growen  in  yeares  and  difcretion,  perceiuing  that  none 
but  children  do  weare  fuch  toies  and  trifels :  they  lay 
them  awaye  euen  of  their  owne  Ihamefafleneffe,  wyth- 
oute  anye  byddjTige  of  their  parentes :  euen  as  oure 
chyldren,  when  they  waxe  bygge,  doo  cafle  awaye 
nuttes,  brouches,  and  puppettes.  Therfore  thefe  lawes 
and  cuftomes,  whiche  be  fo  farre  differente  from  al 
other  nations,  howe  diuers  fantafies  alio  and  myndes 
they  doo  caufe,  dydde  I  neuer  fo  playnelie  perceaue, 
as  in  the  Ambaffadours  of  the  Anemolians. 

Thefe  Ambaffadoures  came  to  Amaurote  a  very  piea- 
whiles  I  was  there.  And  becaufe  they  came  ^^""'  '^^^• 
to  entreate  of  great  and  weightie  matters,  thofe  three  citi- 
zens a  pece  oute  of  euerie  citie  were  comen  thether  be- 
fore them.  But  all  the  Ambaffadours  of  the  nexte 
countreis,  whiche  had  bene  there  before,  and  knewe 
the  fafhions  and  maners  of  the  Utopians,  amonge 
whom  they  perceaued  no  honoure  geuen  to  fumptuous 
apparell,  filkes  to  be  contemned,  golde  alfo  to  be  in- 
famed  and  reprochful,  were  wont  to  come  thether  in 
verie  homely e  and  fimple  araie.  But  the  Anemolianes 
becaule  they  dwell  farre  thence,  and  had  very  litle 
a[c]quaintaunce  with  them:  hearinge  that  they  were  all 
apparelled  a  like,  and  that  verie  rudely  and  homely : 
thinkinge  them  not  to  haue  the  thinges  whiche  they 
did  not  weare  :  being  therfore  more  proude,  then  wife : 
determyned  in  the  gorgioufnes  of  their  apparel  to  re- 
prefente  verye  goddes,  and  wyth  the  brighte  fhyninge 
and  gliflerynge  of  their  gay  clothing  to  dafell  the  eyes  of 
the  filie  poore  Utopians.  So  there  came  in.  iii.  Ambaffa- 
dours with.  c.  [an  hundred]  leruauntes  all  apparelled  in 
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chaungeable  colonr'*:  the  mofle  of  them  infilkes:  the 
Ambaffadoursthemfelves(for  at  home  in  their  ownecoun- 
trey  they  were  noble  men)  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  great 
cheines  of  gold,  with  golde  hanginge  at  their  eares, 
with  gold  ringes  upon  their  fingers,  with  brouches  and 
aglettes  of  gold  vpon  their  cappes,  which  gliflered  ful 
of  peerles  and  precious  flones :  to  be  fhort  trimmed, 
and  adourned  with  al  thofe  thinges,  which  amonf  the 
Utopians  were  either  the  punifliement  of  bondmen,  or 
the  reproche  of  infamed  perfones,  or  elles  trifels  for 
yonge  children  to  playe  withal.  Therefore  it  wolde 
haue  done  a  man  good  at  his  harte  to  haue  fene  howe 
proudelye  they  difpleyed  theire  pecpckes  fethers,  howe 
muche  they  made  of  theire  paynted  fheathes,  and  howe 
loftely  they  fet  forth  and  aduaunced  them  felfes,  when 
they  compared  their  gallaunte  apparrell  with  the  poore 
rayment  of  the  Utopians.  For  al  the  people  were 
fwarmed  forth  into  the  flretes.  And  on  the  other  fide 
it  was  no  leffe  pleafure  to  confider  howe  muche  they 
were  deceaued,  and  how  farre  they  miffed  of  their 
purpofe  being  contrary  wayes  taken,  then  they  thought 
they  fhould  haue  bene.  For  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Utopians,  excepte  very  fewe,  which  had  bene  in  other 
countreys  for  fome  refonable-caufe,  al  that  gorgeoufnes 
of  apparrel  feemed  fhamefull  and  reprocheful.  In  fo 
muche  that  they  mofl  reuerently  faluted  the  vilefl  and 
moft  abiect  of  them  for  lordes  :  paffing  ouer  the  Am- 
baffadoures  themfelfes  without  any  honour :  iudging 
them  by  their  wearing  of  golden  cheynes  to  be  bond- 
men. Yea  you  fhoulde  haue  fene  children  alio,  that  had 
cafLe  away  their  peerles  and  pretious  flones,  when 
they  fawe  the  like  flicking  vpon  the  Ambaffadours 
cappes :  digge  and  pufhe  theire  mothers  vnder  the 
fides,  fainge  thus  to  them.  Loke  mother 
wittie  ea  ,  j^^^  great  a  lubbor  doth  yet  were  peerles 
and  precious  ftoones,  as  though  he  were  a  litel  child 
ftil.  But  the  mother,  yea  and  that  alfo  in  good  earned : 
peace  fone,  faithe  fhe :  I  thinke  he  be  fome  of  the 
Ambaffadours  fooles.     Some  found e  faulte  at  theire 
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golden  cheines,  as  to  no  vfe  nor  purpofe,  being  fo 
ftnal  and  weake,  that  a  bondeman  might  eafely  breake 
them,  and  agayne  fo  wyde  and  large,  that  when  it 
pleafed  him,  he  myght  cafL  them  of,  and  runne  awaye 
at  libertye  whether  he  woulde.  But  when  the  Ambas- 
fadoures  hadde  bene  there  a  daye  or.  ii.  and  fawe  fo 
greate  abundaunce  of  gold  fo  lyghtely  efleimed,  yea  in 
no  leffe  reproche,  then  it  was  with  them  in  honour : 
and  befides  that  more  golde  in  the  cheines  and  gieues 
of  one  fugitiue  bondman,  then  all  the  coflelye  oma- 
mentes  of  them.  iii.  was  worth  :  they  beganne  to  abate 
their  courage,  and  for  very  Ihame  layde  away  al  that  gor- 
gyoufe  arraye,  whereof  they- were  fo  proud.  And  fpe- 
cyally  when  they  had  talked  familiarlye  with  the  Uto- 
pians, and  had  learned  al  theire  faffions  and  opinions. 
For  they  marueyle  that  any  men  be  fo  fol-  Doubtefui  be 
yfhe,  as  to  haue  delite  and  pleafure  in  the   cajieth  it, 

J         '  ^         ^  v  ^  eitner  in  const- 

doubtefui  glilleringe  of  a  lytil  tryffelynge  deration  and  re- 
ftone,  which  maye  beholde  annye  of  the  grfeite^ston""; 
{larres,  or  elles  the  fonne  itfelfe.    Or  that  or  eiies  he  caii- 

•      r  jj  ,  .■^'r^r        etll   doUDteful 

anye  man  is  fo  madde,  as  to  count  him  felfe  very  uttei 
the  nobler  for  the  fmaller  or  fyner  threde  ^orthe. 
of  wolle,  which  felfe  fame  wol  (be  it  now  in  neuer  fo 
fyne  a  fponne  threde)  a  Ihepe  did  ones  weare  :  and  yet 
was  Ihe  all  that  time  no  other  thing  then  a  fhepe. 
They  marueile  alfo  that  golde,  whych  of  the  owne  na- 
ture is  a  thinge  fo  vnprofytable,  is  nowe  amonge  all 
people  in  fo  hyghe  eflimation,  that  man  him  felfe,  by 
whome,  yea  and  for  the  vfe  of  whome  it  is  fo  much  fet 
by,  is  ^n  muche  leffe  eflimation,  then  the  golde  it  felfe. 
In  fo  muche  that  a  lumpyflie  blockehedded  Atme  saing 
churle,  and  whyche  hathe  no  more  wytte  andawittie. 
then  an  affe,  yea  and  as  ful  of  noughtynes  as  of  follye, 
(hall  haue  neuertheles  manye  wyfe  and  good  men  in 
fubiectyon  and  bondage,  only  for   this,  bycaufe   he 
hath  a  greate  heape  of  golde.     Whyche  yf  it  fhoulde 
be  taken  from  hym  by  anye  fortune,  or  by  fome  fubtyll 
wyle  and  cautele  of  the  lawe,  (whyche  no  leffe  then 
fortune  dothe  bothe  raife  vp  the  lowe,  and  plucke 
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downe  the  highe)  and  be  geuen  to  the  mofle  vile  flaue 
and  abiect  drj^uell  of  all  his  houfholde,  then  fhortely 
after  he  fhal  goo  into  the  feniice  of  his  feruaunt,  as  an 
augmentation  nor  ouerplus  befide  his  money.  But  they 
Howe  muche  muche  more  maruell  at  and  detefl  the  mad- 
iTthelJeLdls  ^^^  ^^  them,  whyche  to  thofe  riche  men, 
of  the  utopi-  in  whofe  debte  and  daunger  they  be  not. 
common"sorte^  ^o  giue  almofl  diuine  honoures,  for  none 
of  christianes.  other  confideration,  but  bicaufe  thf,y  be 
riche :  and  yet  knowing  them  to  bee  fuche  nigefhe 
penny  fathers,  that  they  be  fure  as  longe  as  they  liue, 
not  the  worthe  of  one  farthinge  of  that  heape  of  gold 
fhall  come  to  them. 

Thefe  and  fuch  like  opinions  haue  they  conceaued, 
partely  by  education,  beinge  brought  vp  in  that 
common  wealth,  whofe  lawes  and  cuftomes  be  farre 
different  from  thefe  kindes  of  folly,  and  partely  by 
good  litterature  and  learning.  For  though  there  be 
not  many  in  euery  citie,  which  be  exempte  and  dif- 
charged  of  all  other  laboures,  and  appointed  only  to 
learning,  that  is  to  faye :  fuche  in  whome  euen  from 
theire  very  childhode  they  haue  perceaued  a  fmgular 
towardnes,  a  fyne  witte,  and  a  minde  apte  to  good 
learning :  yet  all  in  their  childhode  be  inllructe  m  learn- 
inge.  And  the  better  parte  of  the  people,  bothe  men 
and  women  throughe  oute  all  their  whole  lyffe  doo  be- 
flowe  in  leaminge  thofe  fpare  houres,  which  we  fayde 
The  studies  they  liauc  vacante  from  bodelye  laboures. 
and  hterature     Thcv  bc  taughte  leamins^e  in  theire  owne 

amonge  the  -'  o  .      .     ^        ,  .  • 

Utopianes.  natyue  tong.  For  it  is  bothe  copious  m 
woordes,  and  alfo  pleafaunte  to  the  eare  :  and  for  the 
vtteraunce  of  a  mans  minde  very  perfecte  and  fure. 
The  moofle  parte  of  all  that  fyde  of  the  worlde  vfeth 
the  fame  langage,  fauinge  that  amonge  the  Utopians 
it  is  fynefle  and  purefle,  and  accordinge  to  the  diuer- 
fytye  of  the  countreys  it  is  d}aierflye  alterede.  Of  all 
thefe  Philofophers,  whofe  names  be  heare  famous  in 
this  parte  of  the  worlde  to  vs  knowen,  before  oure  cum- 
mynge  thether  not  afmuche  as  the  fame  of  annye  of 
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them  was  cumen  amonge  them.     And  yet    Musike 
in  Mufike,  Logike,  Arythmetyke,  and  Geo-    Amhimetike 
metrye  they  haue  founde  oute  in  a  manner    Geometric 
all  that  oure  auncient  Philofophers  haue  tawghte.    But 
as  they  in  all  thinges  be  almofle  equal  to  oure  olde 
auncyente  clerkes,  fo  oure  newe  Logiciens  in  fubtyl 
inuentions  haue  farre  paffed  and  gone  beyonde  them. 
For  they  haue  not  deuyfed  one  of  all  thofe   ,    u-    , 

•      •  •  •  In  tnis  Di3,cc 

rules  of  reflrictions,  amplifications  and  fup-  semethe  to  be  a 
pofitions,  verye  wittelye  inuented  in  the  "»ppi"g  t^unte. 
fmall  Logicalles,  whyche  heare  oure  children  in  euery 
place  do  leame.  Furtheremore  they  were  neuer  yet  hable 
to  fynde  out  the  feconde  intentions :  infomuche  that 
none  of  them  all  coulde  euer  fee  man  himfelfe  in  com- 
men,  as  they  cal  him,  thoughe  he  be  (as  you  knowe) 
bygger  than  euer  was  annye  gyaunte,  yea  and  poynted 
to  of  vs  euen  wyth  our  fynger.     But  they 
be  in  the  courfe  of  the  flarres,  and  the  mou-  ^^^o^^'^^^- 
ynges  of  the  heauenly  fpheres  verye  expert  and  cun- 
nynge.    They  haue  alfo  wittely  excogitated  and  diuifed 
inllrumentes  of  diuers  fafiions  :  wherein  is  exactly  com- 
prehended and  conteyned  the  mouynges  and  fituations 
of  the  fonne,  the  mone,  and  of  al  the  other  ftarres, 
which  appere  in  theire  horizon.    But  as  for  the  amityes 
and  diffentions  of  the  pianettes,  and  all  that  yet  amonge 
deceyteful  diuination  by  the  flarres,  they  christians  this 
neuer  afmuch  as  dreamed  thereof.  Raynes,   fJSmedtlSes' 
windes,  and  other  courfes  of  tempefles  they  <^^i^s. 
knowe  before  by  certeine  tokens,  which  they  haue 
learned  by  long  vfe  and  obferuation.     But   Naturaii  phi- 
of  the  caufes  of  al  thefe  thinges  and  of  the  tno^li'^dge* 
ebbinge,  flowinge,  and  faltenes  of  the  fea,   mostvncertein. 
and  finallye  of  the  original  begynnynge  and  nature  of 
heauen  and  of  the  worlde,  they  holde  partelye  the  fame 
opinions  that  oure  olde  Philofophers  hold,  and  partely, 
as  our  Philofophers  varye  among  themfelfes,  fo  they 
alfo,  whiles  they  bringe  newe  reafons  of  thinges,  do 
difagree  from  all  them,  and  yet  among  themfelfes  in  all 
poyntes  they  doe  not  accorde.     In  that  part  of  Phi- 
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Moral  phiioso-  lofophic,  which  intreatcth  of  manners  and 
phie.  vertue,  theire  reafons  and  opinions  agree 

with  ours.  They  difpute  of  the  good  quaUtyes  of  the 
fowle,  of  the  body,  and  of  fortune.  And  whether  the 
The  order  of  name  of  goodnes  maye  be  appHed  to  all 
good  thinges.  thefe,  or  onlye  to  the  endowments  and 
giftes  of  the  foule. 

They  reafon  of  vertue  and  pleafure.  But  the  chiefe 
The  endes  of  ^^^  principall  queflion  is  in  what  thinge, 
good  thinges.  bc  it  One  or  moc,  the  felicitye  of 
man  confiflethe.  But  in  this  poynte  they  feme  al- 
moofle  to  muche  geuen  and  enclyned  to 
nes^hoid?apy-  the  Opinion  of  them,  which  defende  plea- 
nion  that  feiy-  {^yq  wherein  they  determine  either  all  or 

cytie     consist-  '  .  .         ^  ■'  /-!••  n 

ethe  in  honest  the  chiefyue  parte  of  mans  felicitye  to  refte. 
pleasure.  ^^^^  (whyche  is  more  to  bee  marueled  at) 

the  defenfe  of  this  foo  deyntye  and  delicate  an  opinion, 
they  fetche  euen  from  theire  graue,  fharpe,  bytter,  and 
The  principles  rygorous  religion.  For  they  neuer  difpute 
of  phiiosophye   ^f  felicity  or  bleffednes,  but  they  ioyne 

grounded  vpon  J  .    t...  .'  ,  J  J 

rehgion.  viito  the  rcalous  01  Bhiloiophye  certeyne 

principles  taken  oute  of  religion  :  wythoute  the  whyche 
to  the  inuefligation  of  trewe  felicitye  they  thynke  reafon 
The  theoioc-ie  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  weakc  and  vnperfecte.  Thofe 
of  the  utopi-  principles  be  thefe  and  fuch  lyke.  That 
the  foule  is  immortal :  and  by  ye  bountiful 
The  immorta-  goodncs  of  God  ordeiucd  to  felicitie.  That 
le' wherof  the-  ^^  °^^  vcrtucs  and  good  dcades  rewardes 
se  dayes  cer-  bc  appointed  after  this  life,  and  to  our  euel 
anes^be^Tdou-  deadcs  puniflimcntcs.  Though  thefe  be 
^^^-  perteyning  to  religion,  yet  they  thincke  it 

mete  that  they fhoulde  bebeleued  and  graunted  byprofes 
of  reafon.  But  yf  thefe  principles  were  condempned 
and  dyfanulled,  then  without  anye  delaye  they  pro- 
nounce no  man  to  be  fo  folifh,  whiche  woulde  not  do 
all  his  diligence  and  endeuoure  to  obteyne  pleafure  be 
ryght  or  wronge,  onlye  auoydynge  this  inconuenience, 
that  the  leffe  pleafure  fhould  not  be  a  let  or  hinder- 
aunce  to  the  bigger  :  or  that  he  laboured  not  for  that 
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pleafure,  whiche  would  bringe  after  it  dis-  As  euery  piea- 
pleafure,  greefe,  and  forrow.  For  they  .^."reffiuncel 
iudge  it  extreame  madnes  to  folowe  fliarpe  so  grefe  is  not 
and  peinful  vertue,  and  not  only  to  bannifhe  but  fo?"vmues 
ye  pleafure  of  life,  butalfo  willingly  to  suffer  s^ke. 
griefe,  without  an  ye  hope  of  proffit  thereof  enfuinge.  For 
what  proffit  can  there  be,  if  a  man,  when  he  hath  paffed 
ouer  all  his  lyfe  vnpleafauntly,  that  is  to  fay,  miferablye, 
fhall  haue  no  rewarde  after  his  death  ?  But  nowe  fyr 
they  thinke  not  felicitieto  refle  in  all  pleafure,  but  only  in 
that  pleafure  that  is  good  and  honefle,  and  that  hereto, 
as  to  perfet  bleflednes  our  nature  is  allured  and  drawen 
euen  of  vertue,  whereto  onlye  they  that  be  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  do  attribute  lelicitie.  For  they  define 
vertue  to  be  life  ordered  according  to  nat-  in  this  defini- 
ure,  and  that  we  be  here  vnto  ordeined  of  JJJ'"  °aJrwrth 
god.  And  that  he  dothe  followe  the  courfe  the  Stoidans. 
of  nature,  which  in  defiering  and  refufinge  thinges  is 
ruled  by  reafon.     Furthermore  that  reafon  „,        , 

J.  riG  worlcc  3.110 

doth  chiefely  and  principallye  kendle  in  effecte  of  reas* 
men  the  loue  and  veneration  of  the  deuine  °"  ^"  "^^^^ 
maieflie.  Of  whofe  goodnes  it  is  that  we  be,  and  that 
we  be  in  poffibilitie  to  attayne  felicite.  And  that  fe- 
condarely  it  bothe  flirrethe  and  prouoketh  vs  to  leade 
our  lyfe  oute  of  care  in  ioy  and  mirth,  and  alfo  moueth 
vs  to  helpe  and  further  all  other  in  refpecte  of  ye  fociete 
oi"  nature  to  obteine  and  enioye  ye  fame.  For  there 
was  neuer  man  fo  earnefl  and  paineful  a  follower  of 
vertue  and  hater  of  pleafure,  yat  wold  fo  inioyne  you 
laboures,  watchinges,  and  faftinges,  but  he  would  alfo 
exhort  you  to  eafe,  lighten,  and  relieue,  to  your  powre, 
ye  lack  and  mifery  of  others,  prayfmg  the  fame  as  a 
dede  of  humanitie,  and  pitie.  Then  if  it  be  a  poynte 
of  humanitie  for  man  to  bring  health  and  comforte  to 
man,  and  fpeciallye  (which  is  a  vertue  mofle  peculiarlye 
belonging  to  man)  to  mitigate  and  affuage  the  greife  of 
others,  and  by  takyng  from  them  the  forowe  and  heuy- 
nes  of  lyfe,  to  reflore  them  to  ioye,  that  is  to  faye  to 
pleafure :  whie  maye  it  not  then  be  fayd,  that  nature 
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doth  prouoke  euerye  man  to  doo  the  fame  to  himfelfe  ? 
g^^  ^  For  a  ioyiall  lyfe,  that  is  to  fay,  a  pleafaunt 

daiessome  ther  lyfc  is  either  cuel !  and  if  it  be  io,  then  thou 
Unliye^p^ure  ^louldefl  HOt  onlye  helpe  no  man  therto, 
vnto  themsei-  but  rather,  as  much  as  in  the  Heth,  with- 
griefe^s  "as"  drawe  all  men  frome  it,  as  noyfome  and  hurte- 
thoughe  therin  f^i   or  els  if  thou  not  only  mayfle,  but  alfo 

rested  some  j  j        » 

hieghe  pointe  of  dewty  art  bouud  to  procure  it  to  others, 
wh?re£°rather  why  uot  chiefely  to  the  lelfe  ?  To  whome 
the  religiously  thou  art  bouud  to  fhcw  afmuch  fauourc  and 
son^yTthi^yhap-  geutclues  as  to  Other.  For  when  nature 
pen'to him  either  biddcth  the  to  be  Sfood  and  sentle  to  other 

by  chaunce  or      _  i      i        i  i  ii 

eiiesbynatu-  Ihe  commaundeth  the  not  to  be  cruell 
oughTprcfen^  and  vngentle  to  the  felfe.  Therefore  euen 
lye  to  receaue    very  nature  (faye  they)  prefcribeth  to  vs  a 

and  suffer  them.    •       r   i    i    r      j.i-    ^    •      ^       r  i       r  ±x. 

loyful  lyfe,  that  is  to  fay,  pleafure  as  the 
ende  of  all  oure  operations.  And  they  define  vertue 
to  be  lyfe  ordered  accordynge  to  the  prefcripte  of 
nature.  But  in  that  that  nature  dothe  allure  and  pro- 
uoke men  one  to  healpe  another  to  lyue  merily 
(which  fuerly  Ihe  doth  not  without  a  good  caufe  : 
for  no  man  is  fo  farre  aboue  the  lotte  of  mans  flate 
or  condicion,  that  nature  dothe  carke  and  care  for  hym 
onlye,  whiche  equallye  fauourethe  all,  that  be  compre- 
hended vnder  the  communion  of  one  (hape  forme 
and  faffion)  verely  (he  commaundeth  the  to  vfe  dili- 
gent circumfpection,  that  thou  do  not  fo  feke  for  thine 
owne  commodities,  that  thou  procure  others  incom- 
modities.  Wherefore  theire  opinion  is,  that  not  only 
Bargaynesand  coucnauntcs  and  bargayues  made  amonge 
Lawes.  priuatc  men  ought  to  be  well  and  faythe- 

fullye  fulfilled,  obferued,  and  kepte,  but  alfo  commen 
lawes,  whiche  either  a  good  prince  hath  iuflly  pub- 
lyfhed,  or  els  the  people  neither  oppreffed  with  tyran- 
nye,  neither  deceaued  by  fraude  and  gyell,  hath  by 
theire  common  confent  conflituted  and  ratifyed,  con- 
ceminge  the  particion  of  the  commodities  of  lyfe,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  matter  of  pleaiure.  Thefe  lawes  not  off- 
ended, it  is  wyfdome,  that  thou  looke  to  thine  own 
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wealthe.  And  to  doe  the  fame  for  the  common  wealth 
is  no  leffe  then  thy  duetie,  if  thou  beared  any  reuerent 
loue,  or  any  naturall  zeale  and  affection  to  thy  natiue 
countreye.  But  to  go  about  to  let  an  other  man  of  his 
pleafure,  whiles  thou  procurefl  thine  owne,  that  is  open 
wrong.  Contrary  wyfe  to  withdrawe  fomethinge  from 
the  felfe  to  geue  to  other,  that  is  a  pointe  of  humanitie 
and  gentilnes :  whiche  neuer  taketh  awaye  fo  muche 
commoditie,  as  it  bringethe  agayne.  For  it  is  recom- 
penfed  with  the  retourne  of  benefytes,  and  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  confcience  of  the  good  dede,  with  the  course  of  kind- 
remembraunce  of  the  thankefull  loue  and  ""• 
beneuolence  of  them  to  whom  thou  hafl  done  it,  doth 
bringe  more  pleafure  to  thy  mynde,  then  that  whiche 
thou  hall  withholden  from  thy  felfe  could  haue  brought 
to  thy  bodye.  Finallye  (which  to  a  godly  difpofed  and 
a  religious  mind  is  eafy  to  be  perfuaded)  God  recom- 
penfeth  the  gifte  of  a  Ihort  and  fmal  pleafure  with  great 
and  euerlaflinge  ioye.  Therfore  the  matter  diligently 
weyede  and  confidered,  thus  they  thinke,  that  all  our 
actions,  and  in  them  the  vertues  themfelfes  be  referred 
at  the  lad  to  pleafure,  as  their  ende  and  felicitie.  Plea- 
fure they  call  euery  motion  and  flate  of  the  The  definition 
bodie  or  mynde,  wherin  man  hath  naturally  of  Pleasure. 
delectation.  Appetite  they  ioyne  to  nature,  and  that 
not  without  a  good  caufe.  For  like  as,  not,  only  the 
fenfes,  but  alfo  right  reafon  coueteth  whatfoeuer  is  natu- 
rally pleafaunt,  for  yat  it  may  be  gotten  without  wrong 
or  iniurie,  not  letting  or  debarring  a  greater  pleafure, 
nor  caufmg  painful  labour,  euen  fo  thofe  thinges  that 
men  by  vaine  ymagination  do  fayne  againfl  nature  to 
be  pleafaunt  (as  though  it  laye  in  their  „  , 
power  to  chaunge  ye  thinges,  as  they  do  terfeatepieasu- 
ye  names  of  thinges)  al  fuche  pleafures  ^^^' 
they  beleue  to  be  of  fo  fmall  helpe  and  furtheraunce 
to  felicitie,  that  they  counte  them  a  great  let  and  hin- 
deraunce.  Becaufe  that  in  whom  they  haue  ones  taken 
place,  all  his  mynde  they  poffeffe  with  a  falfe  opinion 
of  pleafure.     So  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  true  and 
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naturall  delectations.  For  there  be  many  thinges, 
which  of  their  owne  nature  conteyne  no  plefauntnes : 
yea  the  mofle  parte  of  them  muche  griefe  and  forrowe. 
And  yet  throughe  the  peruerfe  and  mahcyous  flicker- 
inge  inticementes  of  lewde  and  vnhonefle  defyres,  be 
taken  not  only  for  fpeciall  and  fouereigne  pleafures,  but 
alfo  be  counted  amonge  the  chiefe  caufes  of  life.  In 
this  counterfeat  kinde  of  pleafure  they  put  them  that 
Theerrourof  ^  fpakc  of  beforc.  Whiche  the  better 
themthatestemegownes  they  hauc  on,  the  better  men  they 
moS^for \pp^ar- thinke  them  felfes.  In  the  which  thing 
relies  sake.  ^|^gy  ^qq  twyle  crrc.  For  they  be  no  leffe 
deceaued  in  that  they  thinke  theire  gowne  the 
better,  than  they  be,  in  that  they  thinke  themfelfes 
the  better  For  if  you  confider  the  profitable  vfe  of 
the  garmente,  whye  fhould  wulle  of  a  fyner  fponne 
threde,  be  thoug[h]t  better,  than  the  wul  of  a  courfe 
fponne  threde?  Yet  they,  as  though  the  one  did  paffe 
the  other  by  nature,  and  not  by  their  miflakyng,  au- 
aunce  themfelfes,  and  thinke  the  price  of  their  owne 
perfones  thereby  greatly  encreafed.  And  therefore  the 
honour,  which  in  a  courfe  gowne  they  durfle  not  haue 
loked  for,  they  require,  as  it  were  of  dewtie,  for  theyr 
fyner  gownes  fake.  And  if  they  be  paffed  by  without 
reuerence,  they  take  it  difpleafauntly  and  difdainfullye. 
^  ,.  ^ ,  And  agayne  is  it  not  lyke  madnes  to  take 

Folish honore.  i     •  i  r-    i  i     i  -» 

a  pryde  m  vayne  and  vnprontable  honours? 
For  what  naturall  or  trewe  pleafure  doefl  thou  take  of 
an  other  mans  bare  hede,  or  bowed  knees?  Will  this 
eafe  the  paine  of  thy  knees,  or  remedie  the  phrenfie  of 
thy  hede  ?  In  this  ymage  of  counterfeite  pleafure,  they 
be  of  a  maruelous  madneffe,  whiche  for  the  opinion  of 
nobilitie,  reioyfe  muche  in  their  owne  conceyte.  Be- 
v'aine  nobiii-  caufc  it  was  their  fortune  to  come  of  fuche 
tie.  auncetoures,  whofe  flocke  of  longe  tyme 

hathe  bene  counted  ryche  (for  nowe  nobilitie  is  nothing 
elles)  fpeciallye  riche  in  landes.  And  though  their 
auncetours  left  them  not  one  foote  of  lande,  or  els 
they  themfelues  haue  pyffed  it  agaynfte  the  walles,  yet 
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they  thinke  themfelues  not  the  leffe  noble  therfore  of 
one  heare.     In  this  number  alfo  they  counte  them  that 
take  pleafure  and  delite  (as  I  faid)  in  gem-  pig^sy^e  in 
mes  and  precious  Hones,  and  thynke  them-  precious  sto- 
felues  almofle  goddes,  if  they  chaunce  to  ^^smostfoiish. 
gette  an  excellente  one,  fpeciallye  of  thatkynde,  whiche 
in  that  tyme  of  their  own  countre  men,  is  Theopinionand 
had  in  hyghefl  eflimation.     Foronekynde  fansieofpeo- 
of  flone  kepeth  not  his  pryce  flyll  in  all  meilt°aiddimi- 
countreis,  and  at  all  times.     Nor  they  bye  "i^he  the  price 
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them  not,  but  taken  out  of  the  golde,  and  of  precious  sto- 
bare :  no  nor  fo  neither,  vntyll  they  haue  "^^• 
made  the  feller  to  fweare,  that  he  will  warraunte  and  as- 
fure  it  to  be  a  true  flone,  and  no  counterfeit  gemme. 
Suche  care  they  take  left  a  counterfeite  flone  fhould 
deceaue  their  eyes  in  fleade  of  a  ryghte  flone.     But 
why  fhouldefl  thou  not  take  euen  afmuche  pleafure  in 
beholdynge  a  counterfeite  flone,  whiche  thine  eye  can- 
not difceme  from  a  righte  flone  ?    They 
fhoulde  bothe  be  of  lyke  value  to  thee,  •  trea?urernot 
euen  as  to  the  blynde  man.     What  fhall  I  occupiyAg  the 
faye  of  them,  that  kepe  fuperfluous  riches, 
to  take  delectation  only  in  the  beholdinge,  and  not  in 
the  vfe  or  occupiynge  thereof?     Do  they  take  trew 
pleafure,  or  elles  be  thei  deceaued  with  falfe  pleafure  ? 
Or  of  them  that  be  in  a  contrarie  vice,   Hyders  of trea- 
hidinge  the  gold  whiche  they  fhall  neuer  sure. 
occupycj  nor  peraduenture  neuer  fe  more  ?  And  whiles 
they  take  care  leafle  they  fhall  leefe  it,  do  leefe  it  in  dede. 
For  what  is  it  elles,  when  they  hyde  it  in  the  ground, 
takynge  it  bothe  from  their  owne  vfe,  and  perchaunce 
frome  all  other  mennes  alfo  ?    And  yet  thou,  when  thou 
hafle  hydde  thy  treafure,  as  one  out  of  all  a  prettie  fiction 
care,  hoppefl  for  ioye.     The  whiche  trea-  and  a  wittie. 
fure,  yf  it  fhoulde  chaunce  to  bee  flolen.  and  thou  igno- 
raunt  of  the  thefte  fhouldefl  dye  tenne  years  after:  all 
that  tenne  yeares  fpace  that  thou  lyuedefl  after  thy 
money  was  floolen,  what  matter  was  it  to  thee,  whether 
it  hadde  bene  taken  awaye  or  elles  fafe  as  thou  leftefte 
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it  ?     Trewlye  both  wayes  like  profytte  came  to  thee. 

To  thefe  fo  foolyfhe  pleafures  they  ioyne  dicers,  whofe 

madneffe  they  knowe  by  hearfay,  and  not 

ice  p  aye.       ^^  ^^^^     Hunters  alfo,  and  hawkers.     For 

what  pleafure  is  there  (fay  they)  in  caflinge  the  dice 
vpon  a  table.  Which  thou  haft  done  fo  often,  that  if 
there  wer  any  pleafure  in  it,  yet  the  oft  vfe  might  make 
Huntingeand  thcc  wcHe  thereof?  Or  what  delite  can 
hawkinge.  there  be,  and  not  rather  dyfpleafure  in 
hearynge  the  barkynge  and  howlynge  of  dogges?  Or 
what  greater  pleafure  is  there  to  be  felte,  when  a  dogge 
foUoweth  an  hare,  then  when  a  dogge  followeth  a  dogge? 
for  one  thinge  is  done  in  bothe,  that  is  to  faye,  run- 
nynge,  yf  thou  hafle  pleafure  therin.  But  yf  the  hope 
of  flaughter,  and  the  expectation  of  tearynge  in  peces 
the  beafle  doth  pleafe  thee :  thou  fhouldefl  rather  be 
moued  with  pitie  to  fee  a  felye  innocente  hare  murdered 
of  a  dogge :  the  weake  of  the  flronger,  the  fearefuU  of 
the  fiearce,  the  innocente  of  the  cruell  and  vnmercyfull. 
Hunting  the  Therefore  all  thys  exercyfe  of  huntynge,  as 
basest  parte  of  a  thyugc  vuworthye  to  be  vfed  of  free  men, 
the'utopk!^^"^  the  Utopians  haue  reiected  to  their  bou- 
and  yet  this  is    chcrs  to  the  whichc  crafte  (as  we  fayde  be- 

nowe  the  exer-     -^\i  •  i-ti  -r-< 

cise  of  most  no-  lorc)  they  appomte  their  bondemen.  r  or 
bie  men.  |.|^gy  cQuutc  huutyuge  the  lowefl,  the  vyl 

efle,  and  moofle  abiecte  part  of  boucherie,  and  the 
other  partes  of  it  more  profitable,  and  more  honefle,  as 
bryngynge  muche  more  commoditie,  in  that  they  kyll 
beafles  onely  for  neceffitie.  Where  as  the  hunter  feketh 
nothinge  but  pleafure  of  the  feelye  and  wofull  beafles 
flaughter  and  murder.  The  whiche  pleafure  in  behold- 
inge  deathe,  they  thinke  doeth  rife  in  the  very  beafles, 
either  of  a  cruel  affection  of  mind,  or  els  to  be  chaun- 
ged  in  continuaunce  of  time  into  crueltie,  by  longe  vfe 
of  fo  cruell  a  pleafure.  Thefe  therfore  and  all  fuche 
like,  whiche  be  innumerable,  though  the  common  forte 
of  people  doth  take  them  for  pleafures,  yet  they,  feing 
there  is  no  natural  pleafauntnes  in  them,  do  playnly 
determine  them  to  haue  no  affinitie  with  trcw  and  right 
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pleafure.  For  as  touchinge  that  they  do  commonlye 
moue  the  fenfe  with  delectation  (whiche  femeth  to  be 
a  woorke  of  pleafure)  this  doeth  nothynge  dirainifhe 
their  opinion.  For  not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but 
their  peruerfe  and  lewde  cuflome  is  the  caufe  hereof. 
Whiche  caufeth  them  to  accept  bitter  or  fowre  thynges 
for  fwete  thynges.  Euen  as  women  with  child  in 
their  viciate  and  corrupte  tafle,  thynke  pytche  and 
tallowe  fweter  then  any  honey.  Howbeit  no  mannes 
iudgemente  depraued  and  corrupte,  either byfyckenes,  or 
by  cuflome,  can  chaunge  the  nature  of  pleafure,  more 
then  it  can  do  the  nature  of  other  thinges.  They 
make  diuers  kindes  of  pleafures.  For  fome  The  kindes  of 
they  attribute  to  the  foule,  and  fome  to  trew  pleasures. 
the  body.  To  the  foule  they  geue  intelligence,  and 
that  delectation,  that  commethe  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  trewth.  Hereunto  is  ioyned  the  pleafaunte 
remembraunce  of  the  good  lyfe  pafle.  The  The  pleasures 
pleafure  of  the  bodye  they  deuide  into  ii.  o^thebodye. 
partes.  The  firfl  is  when  delectation  is  fenfibly  felt 
and  perceaued.  Whiche  many  times  chaunceth  by 
the  renewing  and  refrefhing  of  thofe  partes,  whiche 
oure  naturall  heate  drieth  vp.  This  commeth  by 
meate  and  drynke.  And  fometymes  whyles  thofe 
thynges  be  expulfed,  and  voyded,  wherof  is  in  the 
body  ouer  great  abundaunce.  This  pleafure  is  felt, 
when  we  do  our  natural  eafement,  or  when  we  be 
doyng  the  acte  of  generation,  or  when  the  ytchinge 
of  any  part  is  eafed  with  rubbyng  or  fcratchynge. 
Sometimes  pleafure  rifeth  exhibitinge  to  any  membre 
nothynge  that  it  defireth,  nor  takynge  from  it  any 
paine  that  it  feeleth,  which  neuertheleffe  tikleth  and 
moueth  oure  fenfes  wyth  a  certeine  fecrete  efficacie, 
but  with  a  manifefl  motion  turnethe  them  to  it.  As 
is  that  whiche  commeth  of  muficke.  The  feconde  parte 
of  bodely  pleafure  they  fay,  is  that  which  confifleth 
and  refleth  in  the  quiete,  and  vpryghte  flate 
of  the  bodye.  And  that  trewlye  is  euerye  ^°^''^  ^'^^'^• 
mannes  owne  propre  health   entermingled  and   dis- 
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turbed  with  no  griefe.  For  this,  yf  it  be  not  letted  nor 
aflaulted  with  no  greif,  is  delectable  of  it  felfe,  thoughe 
it  be  moued  with  no  externall  or  outwarde  pleafure. 
For  though  it  be  not  fo  plain  and  manyfefle  to  the  fenfe, 
as  the  gredye  lufle  of  eatynge  and  drynkynge,  yet 
neuertheleffe  manye  take  it  for  the  chiefelle  pleafure. 
All  the  Utopians  graunt  it  to  be  a  right  fouereigne 
pleafure,  and  as  you  woulde  faye  the  foundation  and 
grounde  of  all  pleafures,  as  whiche  euen  alone  is  hable 
to  make  the  flate  and  condition  of  life  delectable  and 
pleafaunt.  And  it  beyng  once  taken  awaye,  there  is 
no  place  lefte  for  any  pleafure.  For  to  be  without 
greife  not  hauinge  health,  that  they  call  vnfenfibilitie, 
and  not  pleafure.  The  Utopians  haue  long  a  go  re- 
iected  and  condempned  the  opinion  of  them,  whiche 
fayde  that  fledfafle  and  quiete  healthe  (for  this  ques- 
tion alfo  hathe  bene  diligently  debated  amonge  them) 
oughte  not  therfore  to  be  counted  a  pleafure,  bycaufe 
they  faye  it  can  not  be  prefentlye  and  fenfiblye  per- 
ceaued  and  felte  by  fome  outwarde  motion.  But  of 
the  contrarie  parte  nowe  they  agree  almoofle  all  in 
this,  that  healthe  is  a  moofl  foueraigne  pleafure.  For 
feynge  that  in  fyckneffe  (faye  they)  is  greiffe,  whiche  is 
a  mortal  enemie  to  pleafure,  euen  as  ficknes  is  to 
health,  why  fhould  not  then  pleafure  be  in  the  quiet- 
nes  of  health  ?  For  they  fay  it  maketh  nothing  to 
this  matter,  whether  you  faye  that  fyckneffe  is  a  griefe, 
or  that  in  fickenes  is  griefe,  for  all  commethe  to  one 
purpofe.  For  whether  health  be  a  pleafure  it  felfe, 
or  a  neceffary  caufe  of  pleafure,  as  fier  is  of  heate, 
truelye  bothe  waye  it  foloweth,  that  they  cannot 
be  withoute  pleafure,  that  be  in  perfect  helth.  Fur- 
thermore whiles  we  eat  (fay  they)  then  healthe,  whiche 
beganne  to  be  appayred,  fighteth  by  the  helpe  of 
foode  againfle  hunger.  In  the  which  fight,  whiles 
health  by  litle  and  litle  getteth  the  vpper  hande,  that 
fame  procedyng,  and  (as  ye  would  fay)  that  onward- 
nes  to  the  wonte  flrength  miniflreth  that  pleafure, 
whereby  we  be  fo  refrefhed.  Health  therfore,  whiche 
in  the  conflict  is  ioyefull,  fhaJl  it  not  be  mery,  when  it 
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hath  gootten  the  victorie  ?    But  as  foone  as  it  hathe 
recouered  the  priftinate  flrength,  which  thing  onely  in 
all  the  fight  it  couetfed,  fhal  it  incontinent  be  aflonied  ? 
Nor  fhal  it  not  know  nor  imbrace  the  o'wne  wealthe 
and  goodnes  ?     For  where  it  is  faid,  healthe  can  not 
be  felt :  this,  they  think e,  is  nothing  trew.     For  what 
man  wakyng,  fay  they,  felethe  not  himfelfe  in  health  : 
but  he  that  is  not  ?  Is  there  anye  man  fo  poffeffed  with 
flonifhe  infenfibilitie,  or  with  lethargic,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fleping  ficknes,  that  he  will  not  graunt  healthe  to 
be   acceptable  to   him,   and  delectable  ?  £>  ^  j^tj 
But  what  other  thinge  is  delectation,  than 
that  whiche  by  an  other  name  is  called   pleafure? 
They  imbrace  chieflie  the  pleafures  of  the  The  pleasures 
mind.     For  them  they  counte  the  chiefifl  oft^emynde. 
and  mofl  principall  of  all.     The  chiefe  parte  of  them 
they  thinke  doth  come  of  the  exercife  of  vertue,  and 
confcience  of  good  life.     Of  thefe  pleafures  that  the 
body  miniflreth,  they  geue  ye  preeminence  to  helth. 
For  the  delite  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  whatfoeuer 
hath  any  like  pleafauntnes,  they  determyne  to  be  plea- 
fures muche  to  be  defired,  but  no  other  wayes  than  for 
healthes  fake.     For  fuche  thinges  of  their  own  proper 
nature  be  not  fo  pleafaunt,  but  in  that  they  refifle  ficke- 
nelTe  priuelie  flealing  on.    Therfore  like  as  it  is  a  wife 
mans  part,  rather  to  auoid  ficknes,  then  to  wifhe  for 
medicines,  and  rather  to  driue  away  and  put  to  flight 
carefull  griefes,  then  to  call  for  comfort :  fo  it  is  muche 
better  not  to  neade  this  kinde  of  pleafure,  then  thereby 
to  be  eafed  of  the  contrarie  griefe.    The  whiche  kinde 
of  pleafure,  yf  anye  ma-n  take  for  his  felicitie,  that 
man  mufl  nedes  graunt,  that  then  he  Ihalbe  in  mofl 
felicitie,  if  he  Hue  that  life,  which  is  led  in  continuall 
hunger,  thurfle,  itchinge,  eatinge,  drynkynge,  fcratch- 
ynge,  and  rubbing.    The  which  life  how  not  only  foule, 
and  vnhonefl,  but  alfo  howe  miferable,  and  wretched 
it  is,  who  perceueth  not?     Thefe  doubtles  be  the 
bafell  pleafures  of  al,  as  vnpure  and  vnperfect.     For 
they  neuer  come,  but  accompanied  with  their  contrarie 
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griefes.  As  with  the  pleafure  of  eating  is  ioyiied 
hunger,  and  yat  after  no  very  egal  fort.  For  of  thefe. 
ii.  ye  griefe  is  both  the  more  vehement,  and  alfo  of 
longer  continuaunce.  For  it  beginneth  before  the 
pleafure,  and  endeth  not  vntil  the  pleafure  die  with  it. 
Wherefore  fuche  pleafures  they  thinke  not  greatlye  to 
be  fet  by,  but  in  yat  thei  be  neceffari.  Howbeit  they 
haue  delite  alfo  in  thefe,  and  thankfulli  knowledge  ye 
tender  loue  of  mother  nature,  which  with  mofl  plea- 
faunt  delectation  allureth  her  children  to  that,  to  the 
neceffarie  vfe  wherof  they  mufl  from  time  to  time  con- 
tinually be  forced  and  driuen.  For  how  wretched  and 
miferable  fhould  our  life  be,  if  thefe  dailie  greffes  of 
hunger  and  thurll  coulde  not  be  driuen  awaye,  but 
with  bitter  potions,  and  fower  medicines,  as  the  other 
Thegiftesof  difcafcs  bc,  whercwith  we  be  feldomer 
nature.  troublcd  ?      But  bcutic,   flrengthe,   nem- 

blene§,  thefe  as  peculiar  and  pleafaunt  giftes  of  nature 
they  make  muche  of.  But  thofe  pleafures  that  be 
receaued  by  the  eares,  the  eyes,  and  the  nofe,  whiche 
nature  willeth  to  be  proper  and  peculiar  to  man  (for  no 
other  liuinge  creature  doth  behold  the  fairenes  and  the 
bewtie  of  the  worlde,  or  is  moued  with  any  refpecte  of 
fauours,  but  onely  for  the  diuerfitie  of  meates,  neither 
perceaueth  the  concordaunte  and  difcordant  diflaunces 
of  foundes,  and  tunes)  thefe  pleafures,  I  fay,  they  ac- 
cept and  alowe  as  certen  pleafaunte  reioyfmgesof  life. 
But  in  all  thinges  this  cautel  they  vfe,  that  a  leffe 
pleafure  hinder  not  a  bigger,  and  that  the  pleafure  be 
no  caufe  of  difpleafure,  whiche  they  thinke  to  folow  of 
neceffitie,  if  the  pleafure  be  vnhonefle.  But  yet  to 
difpife  the  comlines  of  bewtie,  to  waft  the  bodeHe 
flrength,  to  turne  nimblenes  into  floughifhneffe,  to  con- 
fume  and  make  feble  the  bodie  with  faflinge,  to  do 
iniurie  to  healthe,  and  to  reiecte  the  pleafaunte  mo- 
tions of  nature,  onles  a  man  neglecte  thefe  commodi- 
ties, whiles  he  dothe  with  a  feruent  zeale  procure  the 
wealth e  of  others,  or  the  commen  profite,  for  the 
whiche  pleafure  forborne,  he  is  in  hoope  of  a  greater 
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pleafure  at  goddes  hande,  elles  for  a  vaine  fhaddow  of 
vertue,  for  the  wealth  and  profite  of  no  man,  to  pun- 
ifhe  himfelfe,  or  to  the  intente  he  maye  be  hable  cour- 
ragiouflie  to  fuifer  aduerfitie  :  which  perchaunce  fhall 
neuer  come  to  him,  this  to  do  they  thinke  it  a  point  of 
extreame  madnes,  and  a  token  of  a  man  cruellye 
minded  towardes  himfelfe,  and  vnkind  towards  nature, 
as  one  fo  difdaining  to  be  in  her  daunger,  that  he  re- 
nounceth  and  refufeth  all  her  benefites. 

This  is  their  fentence  and  opinion  of  vertue  and 
pleafure.     And  they  beleue  that  by  mans  reafon  none 
can  be  found  trewer  then  this,  onles  any  Marke  this 
godlyer  be  infpired  into  man  from  heuen.   ^^'^• 
Wherin  whether  they  beleue  well  or  no  neither  the 
time  doth  fuffer  vs  to  difcuffe  neither  it  is  nowe  neces- 
farie.    For  we  haue  taken  vpon  vs  to  Ihewe  and  declare 
their  lores  and  ordinaunces,  and  not  to  defende  them. 
But  this  thynge  I  beleue  verely :   howe  foeuer  thefe 
decres  be,  that  there  is  in  no  place  of  the  world, 
neyther  a  more   excellent  people,   neither  a  more 
flourifhynge  commen  wealth.      They  be  lyghte  and 
quickeof  bodie,full  of  actiuitie  and  nimble-  ^^^^  weaithe 
nes,  and  of  more   flrength  then  a  man  and  description 
woulde  iudge  them  by  their  ftature,  which  °f^heUtop:ans. 
for  all  that  is  not  to  lowe.     And  thoughe  theyr  foyle  be 
not  verie  frutefuU,  nor  their  aier  very  wholfome,  yet 
againfle  the  ayer  they  fo  defende  them  with  temperate 
diete,  and  fo  order  and  hufb.mde  their  grounde  with 
diligente  trauaile,  that  in  no  countrey  is  greater  in- 
creafe,  and  plentye  of  corne  and  cattell,  nor  mens 
bodies  of  longer  lyfe,  and  fubiect  or  apte  to  fewer  dis- 
eafes.     There  therfore  a  man  maye  fee  well,  and  dili- 
gentlie  exploited  and  furnifhed,  not  onelye  thofe  thinges 
whiche  hufbandemen  do  commenlyin  other  countreis, 
as  by  craft  and  cunninge  to  remedie  the  barrennes  oi 
the  grounde  :  but  alfo  a  whole  wood  by  the  handes  of 
the  people  plucked  vp  by  the  rootes  in  one  place,  and  fet 
againe  in  an  other  place.     Wherein  was  had  regard 
and  confideration,  not  of  plenty,  but  of  commodious 
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carriage,  that  wood  and  timber  might  be  nigher  to  the 
fea,  or  the  riuers,  or,  ye  cities.  For  it  is  leffe  laboure 
and  bufmeffe  to  carri  grayne  farre  by  land,  than  wood. 
The  people  be  gentle,  merie,  quicke,  and  fyne  witted, 
delitinge  in  quietnes,  and  when  nede  requireth,  hable 
to  abide  and  fuffer  much  bodelie  laboure.  Els  they 
be  not  greatly  defirous  and  fond  of  it :  but  in  the  exer- 
cife  and  fludie  of  the  mind  they  be  neuer  wery.  When 
The  vtiiitie  of  they  had  herd  me  fpeak  of  ye  greke  litera- 
thegreketonge.  |.^j.g  q^  leming  (for  in  latin  there  was  noth- 
ing that  I  thought  they  would  greatly  alow,  befides 
hifloriens  and  Poetes)  they  made  wonderfull  earnefte 
and  importunate  fute  vnto  me  that  I  would  teach  and 
inflructe  them  in  that  tonge  and  learninge.  I  beganne 
therfore  to  reade  vnto  them,  at  the  firfl  truelie  more 
bicaufe  I  would  not  feme  to  refufe  the  laboure,  then 
that  I  hooped  that  they  would  any  thing  profite  therein. 
But  when  I  had  gone  forward  a  litle,  I  perceaued  in- 
continente  by  their  diligence,  that  my 
apTnTs  to  "ear-  laboure  fhould  not  be  bellowed  in  vaine. 
mnge   in  the  YoY  they  bcsjan  fo  eafelie  to  fafhion  their 
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letters,  fo  plamlie  to  pronounce  the  woordes, 
fo  quickelie  to  learne  by  hearte,  and  fo  fuerlie  to  re- 
hearfe  the  fame,  that  I  maruailed  at  it,  fauinge  that 
But  now  most  the  mofl  parte  of  them  were  fine,  and 
sirbe^slt?e?o  ct^c>fen  wittcs  and  of  ripe  age,  piked  oute 
learninge,  and  of  the  compauie  of  the  learned  men,  whiche 
wi?ter?o"rrupt  ^^^  onclic  of  their  owne  free  and  voluntarie 
with  pleasures  -^111,  but  alfo  by  the  commaundemente  of 
the  counfell,  vndertoke  to  learne  this  langage.  There- 
fore in  leffe  then  thre  yeres  fpace  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Greke  tonge  that  they  lacked.  They  were  hable 
to  rede  good  authors  withoute  anie  flaye,  if  the  booke 
were  not  falfe.  This  kynde  of  learninge,  as  I  fuppofe, 
they  toke  fo  muche  the  fooner,  bycaufe,  it  is  fumwhat 
allyaunte  to  them.  For  I  thinke  that  this  nation  tooke 
their  beginninge  of  the  Grekes,  bicaufe  their  fpeche, 
which  in  al  other  poyntes  is  not  much  vnlyke  the 
Perfian  tonge,  kepeth  dyuers  fignes  and  tokens  of  the 
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greke  langage  in  the  names  of  their  cityes,  and  of  theire 
magiflrates.  They  haue  of  me  (for  when  I  was  deter- 
myned  to  entre  into  my.  iiii.  voyage,  I  cafle  into  the 
(hippe  in  the  fleade  of  marchandife  a  prety  fardel  of 
bookes,  bycaufe  I  intended  to  come  againe  rather 
neuer,  than  fhortly)  they  haue,  I  faye,  of  me  the  mofle 
parte  of  Platoes  workes,  more  of  Ariflotles,  alfo 
Theophraflus  of  plantes,  but  in  diuers  places  (which  I 
am  forye  for)  vnperfecte.  For  whiles  we  were  a  fhip- 
borde,  a  marmofet  chaunced  vpon  the  booke,  as  it  was 
negligentlye  layde  by,  which  wantonlye  playinge  there- 
wyth  plucked  oute  certeyne  leaues,  and  toore  them  in 
pieces.  Of  them  that  haue  wrytten  the  grammer,  they 
haue  onelye  Lafcaris.  For  Theodorus  I  caried  not 
wyth  me,  nor  neuer  a  dictionayre,  but  Hefichius,  and 
Diofcorides.  They  fett  greate  floore  by  Plutarches 
bookes.  And  they  be  delyted  wyth  Lucianes  mery 
conceytes  and  iefles.  Of  the  Poetes  they  haue  Ariflo 
phanes.  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  in  Aldus 
fmall  prynte.  Of  the  Hiflorians  they  haue  Thucidides, 
Herodotus,  and  Herodian.  Alfo  my  companion, 
Tricius  Apinatus  caried  with  him  phifick  bokes,  cer- 
tein  fmal  woorkes  of  Hippocrates  and  Galenes  Micro- 
techne.  The  whyche  boke  they  haue  in  greate  efli- 
mation.  For  thoughe  there  be  almofl  no  nation  vnder 
heauen  that  hath  leffe  nede  of  Phificke  phiskke 
then  they,  yet  this  notvithflandyng,  hieghiy  regar- 
Phificke  is  no  where  in  gre.  ter  honour.  ^  " 
Bycaufe  they  counte  the  kno\  4 edge  of  it  among  the 
goodlyefle,  and  mofl  profytable  partes  of  Philofophie. 
Forwhyles  they  by  the  helpe  of  this  Philofophie  fearche 
oute  the  fecrete  mylleryes  of  na':ure,  they  thinke  them- 
felfes  to  receaue  therby  not  onlye  wonderfull  greate 
pleafure,  but  alfo  to  obteine  greet  thankes  and  fauour 
of  the  autour  and  maker  therof  Whome  they  thinke 
according  to  ye  faffion  of  other  artificers,  rp^^  contem- 
to  haue  fet  furth  the  maruelous  and  gor-  piadon  of  na- 
gious  frame  of  the  world  for  man  with  great  '"'^^* 
afifeccion  intentiuely  to  beholde.    Whom  only  he  hath 
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made  of  witte,  and  capacitie  to  confidre  and  vnder- 
iland  the  excellencie  of  fo  great  a  woork.  And  there- 
fore he  beareth  (fay  they)  more  goodwil  and  loue  to 
the  curious  and  diligent  beholder  and  vewer  of  his 
woork  and  maruelour  at  the  fame,  then  he  doth  to 
him,  which  like  a  very  brute  beafte  without  witte  and 
reafon,  or  as  one  without  fenfe  or  mouing,  hathe  no 
regarde  to  foo  greate  and  foo  wonderfull  a  fpectacle. 
The  wittes  therefore  of  the  Utopians  inurede  and  exer- 
cifed  in  leamynge,  be  marueilous  quycke  in  the  inuen- 
tion  of  feates  helpinge  annye  thinge  to  the  aduantage 
and  wealthe  of  lyffe.  Howbeit.  ii.  feates  theye  maye 
thanke  vs  for.  That  is,  the  fcyence  of  imprinting,  and 
the  crafte  of  makinge  paper.  And  yet  not  onelye  vs 
but  chiefelye  and  principallye  themfelfes. 

For  when  we  fhewede  to  them  Aldus  his  print  in 
bookes  of  paper,  and  told  them  of  the  fluffe  wherof 
paper  is  made,  and  of  the  feate  of  grauing  letters, 
fpeaking  fumwhat  more,  then  we  colde  plainlye  declare 
(for  there  was  none  of  vs,  that  knewe  perfectlye  either 
the  one  or  the  other)  they  furthwith .  very  wittely  con- 
iectured  the  thinge.  And  where  as  before  they  wrote 
onely  in  Ikinnes,  in  barkes  of  tryes,  and  in  rides,  nowe 
they  haue  attempted  to  make  paper,  and  to  imprint 
letters.  And  thoughe  at  the  firfl  yt  proued  not  all  of 
the  befle,  yet  by  often  affayinge  the  fame  they  fhortelye 
got  the  feate  of  bothe.  And  haue  fo  broughte  the 
matter  aboute,  that  yf  they  had  copyes  of  Greeke 
authores,  they  coulde  lacke  no  bookes.  But  nowe 
they  haue  no  moore,  then  I  rehearfed  before,  fauinge 
that  by  pryntynge  of  bookes  they  haue  multiplyed  and 
increafed  the  fame  into  manye  thoufandes  of  copies. 
Whofoeuer  cummethe  thether  to  fee  the  lande,  beinge 
excellent  in  anye  gifte  of  wytte,  or  throug[h]e  muche 
and  longe  ioumienge  wel  experienfed  and  lene  in  the 
knoweledg[e]  of  many  countreies  (for  the  whyche  caufe 
wee  were  very  welcome  to  them)  him  they  receyue  and 
interteyne  wonders  gentilly,  and  louinglye.  For  they 
haue  delite  to  heare  what  is  done  in  euerye  lande. 
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howbeit  verye  fewe  merchaunte  men  come  thether. 
For  what  (houlde  they  bring  thether,  onles  it  were  Iron, 
or  els  gold  and  filuer,  whiche  they  hadde  rather  carrye 
home  agayne  ?     Alfo  fuch  thinges  as  are  to  be  caryed 
oute  of  theire  lande,  they  thinke  it  more  wyfedome 
to  carry  that  gere  furthe  themfelfes,  then  that  other 
ftioulde  come  thether  to  fetche  it, 
toth[e]  entente  theymaye  the  bet- 
ter knowe  the  out  landes  on 
euerye  fyde  of  them,  and 
kepe  in  vre  the  feate 
and  knowledge 
of  failinge. 

©(  iSontjemen,  0fcfee  ptv> 

litvg  ot|)er  matterjef. 

Hey  neither  make  bondemen  of  prifoners 
taken  in  battayle,  oneles  it  be  ^  mameious 
in  battaylle  that  they  foughte  equitie  of 
them  felfes,  nor  of  bondmens  ^h'^"^^'-°"- 
children,  nor  to  be  fhort,  of  anye  fuche  as 
they  canne  gette  oute  of  forreine  countries,  though  he 
were  theire  a  bondman.     But  either  fuche,  as  amonge 
themfelfes  for  heinous  offences  be  punyfhed  with  bond- 
age, or  elles  fuche,  as  in  the  Cities  of  other  landes  for 
great  trefpaffes  be  condempned  to  deathe.     And  of 
this  fort  of  bondemen  they  haue  moofle  floore. 

For  manye  of  them  they  bringe  home  fumtimes  pay- 
inge  very  lytle  for  them,  yea  moofle  commonlye  gett- 
ynge  them  for  gramercye.  Thefe  fortes  of  bondemen 
they  kepe  not  onely  in  continual  woorke  and  labour, 
but  alfo  in  bandes.  But  their  oune  men  they  handle 
hardefl,  whom  they  fudge  more  defperate,  and  to  haue 
deferued  greater  puniffhemente,  bycaufe  they  being  fo 
godlye  broughte  vp  to  vertue  in  foo  excelente  a  com- 
mon wealth,  could  not  for  all  that  be  refreined  from 
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mifdoing.  An  other  kinde  of  bondemen  they  haue, 
when  a  vile  drudge  being  a  poore  laborer  in  an  other 
countrey  doth  chuefe  of  his  owne  free  wyll  to  be  a 
bondman  among  them.  Thefe  they  intreate  and 
order  honeflly,  and  enterteine  almofle  as  gentellye,  as 
theire  owne  free  cytyzeins,  fauynge  that  they  put  them 
to  a  lyttle  more  laboure,  as  thereto  accuflomed.  Yf 
annye  fuche,  be  difpofed  to  departe  thens  (whiche  fel- 
dome  is  feene)  they  neither  holde  him  againfle  his 
Of  them  that  wyll,  neither  fende  him  away  with  emptye 
be  sicke.  haudcs.    The  fycke  (as  I  fayde)  they  fee  to 

with  great  affection,  and  lette  nothing  at  al  paffe  con- 
cerninge  either  Phifycke  or  good  diete,  whereby  they  may 
be  reflored  againe  to  their  health.  Such  as  be  ficke  of 
incurable  difeafes  they  comforte  with  fittinge  by  them, 
with  talkinge  with  them,  and  to  be  fhorte  with  all 
maner  of  helpes  that  may  be.  But  yf  the  difeafe  be 
not  onelye  vncurable,  but  alfo  full  of  contynuall  payne 
and  anguifhe :  then  the  priefles  and  the  magiflrates 
exhort  the  man,  feinge  he  is  not  hable  to  doo  anye 
dewtye  of  lyffe,  and  by  ouerlyuinge  his  owne  deathe  is 
noyfome  and  irkefome  to  other,  and  greuous  to  him- 
felfe  :  that  he  wyl  determine  with  himfelfe  no  longer  to 
cherylhe  that  peflilent  and  peineful  difeafe.  And  feinge 
his  lyfe  is  to  him  but  a  tormentp,  that  he  wyl  not  bee 
vnwillinge  to  dye,  but  rather  take  a  good  hope  to  him, 
Voiuntarye  and  either  dilpatche  himfelfe  out  of  that 
deathe.  payncful  lyffc,  as  out  of  a  prifon,  or  a  racke 

of  tormente,  or  elles  fufff^r  himfelfe  wyllinglye  to  be 
rydde  oute  of  it  by  other.  And  in  fo  doinge  they 
tell  him  he  fhall  doo  wyfely,  feing  by  his  deathe  he 
fhali  lofe  no  commoditye,  but  ende  his  payne.  And 
bycaufe  in  that  acte  he  fhall  followe  the  counfel  of  the 
pryefles,  that  is  to  faye,  of  the  interpreters  of  goddes 
wyll  and  pleafure,  they  fhewe  him  that  he  fhall  do  lyke 
a  godly  and  a  vertuous  man.  They  that  be  thus  per- 
fuaded,  finyfhe  theire  Hues  willynglye,  either  with 
hunger,  or  elles  dye  in  theire  fleape  without  anye  feal- 
ing  of  deathe.      But  they  caufe  none  fuche  to  dye 
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agaynfle  his  wyll,  nor  they  vfe  no  leffe  dilygence  and 
attendaunce  aboute  him  :  beleuinge  this  to  be  an 
honorable  deathe.  EUes  he  that  killeth  himfelf  before 
that  the  pryeftes  and  the  counfel  haue  allowed  the 
caufe  of  his  deathe,  him  as  vnworthy  either  to  be 
buryed,  or  with  fier  to  be  confumed,  they  cafle  vn- 
buried  into  fome  flinkinge  marrifh  The  ^^  ,.  , 
woman  is  not  maried  before  (he  be  xviii. 
yeres  olde.  The  man  iiij  yeres  elder  before  he  marye. 
If  either  the  man  or  the  woman  be  proued  to  haue 
actually  offended  before  theire  marriage,  with  an  other, 
the  partye  that  fo  hathe  trefpaced  is  fharpelye  punifhed. 
And  bothe  the  offenders  be  forbidden  euer  after  in  al 
theire  lyfe  to  marrye  :  oneles  the  faulte  be  forgeuen  by 
the  princes  pardone.  But  bothe  the  good  man  and 
the  good  wyfe  of  the  houfe,  where  that  ofifenfe  was 
committed  as  beinge  flacke  and  neglygent  in  lokinge 
to  theire  chardge,be  in  daunger  of  greate  reproche  and 
infamye.  That  offenfe  is  fo  fharpely  punyfhed,  bicaufe 
they  perceaue,  that  onles  they  be  diligentlye  kepte  from 
the  libertye  of  this  vice,  fewe  wyll  ioyne  together  in 
the  loue  of  marriage,  wherein  all  the  lyfe  mud  be  led 
with  one,  and  alfo  all  the  griefes  and  difplcafures  com 
ming  therewith  paciently  be  taken  and  borne.  Fur- 
thermore in  chuefmge  wyfes  and  hufbandes  they  ob- 
ferue  earneflly  and  flraytelye  a  cuflome,  whiche  femed 
to  vs  very  fonde  and  folyflie.  For  a  fad 
and  an  honefl  matrone  fheweth  the  woman,  verietones^iy, 
be  fhe  mayde  or  widdowe,  naked  to  the  yet  not  vn- 
wower.  And  lykewyfe  a  fage  and  difcrete  ^'''^  ^^' 
man  exhibyteth  the  wower  naked  to  the  woman.  At 
this  cuflome  we  laughed,  and  difalowed  it  as  foolifhe. 
But  they  on  the  other  parte  doo  greatlye  wonder  at  the 
follye  of  al  other  nations,  whyche  in  byinge  a  colte, 
whereas  a  lytle  money  is  in  hafarde,  be  fo  charye  and 
circumfpecte,  that  thoughe  he  be  almofle  all  bare,  yet 
they  wyll  not  bye  hym,  oneles  the  faddel  and  all  the 
harneies  be  taken  of,  leafle  vnder  thofe  couerynges  be 
hydde,  fom  galle  or  foore.  And  yet  in  chuefmge  a  wyfe, 
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whyche  Ihalbe  either  pleafure,  or  difpleafure  to  them 
all  theire  lyfe  after,  they  be  fo  recheles,  that  al  the 
refydewe  of  the  woomans  bodye  beinge  couered  with 
cloothes,  they  efleme  her  fcafelye  be  one  handebredeth 
(for  they  can  fe  no  more  but  her  face)  and  fo  to  ioyne 
her  to  them  not  without  greate  ieoperdye  of  euel 
agreinge  together,  yf  any  thing  in  her  body  afterward 
fhould  chaunce  of  offend  and  myflyke  them. 

For  all  men  be  not  fo  wyfe,  as  to  haue  refpecte  to 
the  vertuous  conditions  of  the  partie.  And  the  en- 
dowmentes  of  the  bodye  caufe  the  vertues  of  the 
minde  more  to  be  eflemed  and  regarded:  yea  euen 
in  the  manages  of  wyfe  men.  Verely  fo  foule  defor- 
mi  tie  maye  be  hydde  vnder  thofe  coueringes,  that  it 
maye  quite  alienate  and  take  awaye  the  mans  mynde 
from  his  wyfe,  when  it  flial  not  be  lawful  for  theire 
bodies  to  be  feparate  agayne.  If  fuche  deformitie 
happen  by  any  chaunce  after  themariage  is  confummate 
and  finyfhed,  wel,  there  is  no  remedie  but  patience. 
Euery  man  mufle  take  his  fortune  wel  a  worthe.  But 
it  were  wel  done  that  a  lawe  were  made  wherebye  all 
fuche  deceytes  myghte  be  efchewed,  and  aduoyded  be- 
fore hande. 

And  this  were  they  conflreyned  more  eamefllye  to 
looke  vpon,  becaufe  they  onlye  of  the  nations  in  that 
parte  of  the  worlde  bee  contente  euerye  man  with 
one  wyfe  a  piece.  And  matrymoneie  is  there  neuer 
broken,  but  by  death  :  excepte  adulterye  breake  the 
bonde,  or  els  the  intollerable  wayewarde  maners  of 
either  partye.  For  if  either  of  them  finde 
morcemen  .  ^hemfclfe  for  any  fuch  caufe  greued  :  they 
maye  by  the  licenfe  of  the  counfel  chaunge  and  take 
another.  But  the  other  partie  lyueth  euer  after  in  in- 
famye,  and  out  of  wedlocke.  Howbeit  the  hufbande 
to  put  away  his  wife  for  no  other  faulte,  but  for  that 
fome  myfhappe  is  fallen  to  her  bodye,  this  by  no 
meanes  they  wyll  fufFre.  For  they  iudge  it  a  great 
poynt  of  crueltie,  that  anye  body  in  their  mofle  nede 
of  helpe  and  comforte,  (houlde  be  cafle  of  and  forfaken, 
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and  that  olde  age,  whych  both  bringeth  ficknes  with 
it,  and  is  a  fyckenes  it  felfe,  fhould  vnkindly  and  vn- 
faythfullye  be  delte  withall.  But  nowe  and  then  it 
chaunfeth,  where  as  the  man  and  the  woman  cannot 
well  agree  betw[e]ne  themfelfes,  both  of  them  fyndinge 
other,  with  whome  they  hope  to  lyue  more  quietlye  and 
merylye,  that  they  by  the  full  confente  of  them  bothe 
be  diuorfed  a  fonder  and  maried  again e  to  other.  But 
that  not  without  the  authoritie  of  the  counfell.  Whiche 
agreeth  to  no  diuorfes,  before  they  and  their  wyfes 
haue  diligently  tried  and  examyned  the  matter.  Yea 
and  then  alfo  they  be  lothe  to  confent  to  it,  bycaufe 
they  know  this  to  be  the  next  way  to  break  loue  be- 
twene  man  and  \vyfe,  to  be  in  eafye  hope  of 'a  new 
manage.  Breakers  of  wedlocke  be  punyflied  wi|h 
moofle  greuous  bondage.  And  if  both  the  offenders 
were  maried,  then  the  parties  whiche  in  that  behalfe 
haue  fufferede  wrong,  beinge  diuorfed  from  the  auou- 
trers,  be  maried  together,  if  they  wille,  or  els  to  whom 
they  lufl.  But  if  either  of  them  both  do  flyl  continewe 
in  loue  towarde  fo  vnkinde  a  bedfellowe,  the  vfe  of 
wedlocke  is  not  to  them  forbidden,  if  the  party  e  faulte- 
les  be  difpofed  to  followe  in  toylinge  and  drudgerye 
the  perfon,  which  for  that  offence  is  condempned  to 
bondage.  And  very  ofte  it  chaunceth  that  the  repen- 
taunce  of  the  one,  and  the  earnefle  diligence  of  the 
other,  dothe  fo  moue  the  prince  with  pytie  and  compas- 
fion,  that  he  refloreth  the  bonde  perfone  from  feruitude 
to  libertie  and  fredom  again.  But  if  the  fame  partie 
be  taken  eftfones  in  that  faulte,  there  is  no  other  waye 
but  death.  To  other  trefpaces  no  prefcript  punifh- 
mente  is  appoynted  by  anye  lawe.  But 
accordinge  to  the  heynoufenes  of  the  of-  ofpunrshmTi!? 
fenfe,  or  contrarye,  fo  the  punifhemente  is  p^"®  '°  *H 

^        ,  .  ■^  discretion  of 

moderated  by  the  difcretion  of  the  coun-  the  magistra- 
fell.    The  hufbandes  chaflice  theire  wyfes:   **^^* 
and  the  parentes  theire  children,  oneles  they  haue  done 
anye  fo  horryble  an  offenfe,  that  the  open  punyfhe- 
mente  thereof  maketh  muche  for  the  aduauncemente 
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of  honefle  maners.  But  mofle  commenlye  the  mofle 
heynous  faultes  be  punyfhed  with  the  incommoditie  of 
bondage.  For  that  they  fuppofe  to  be  to  the  offenders 
no  leffe  griefe,  and  to  the  commoji  wealth  more  pro- 
fit, then  yf  they  fhould  haflely  put  them  to  death,  and 
fo  make  them  quite  out  of  the  waye.  For  there  cum- 
meth  more  profit  of  theire  laboure,  then  of  theire 
deathe,  and  by  theire  example  they  feare  other  the 
longer  from  lyke  offenfes.  But  if  they  beinge  thus 
vfed,  doo  rebell  and  kicke  againe,  then  forfothe  they 
be  flayne  as  defperate  and  wilde  beafles,  whom  neither 
prifon  nor  chaine  coulde  reflraine  and  kepe  vnder.  But 
they,  whiche  take  theire  bondage  pacientlye,  be  not 
lefte  all  hopeles.  For  after  they  haue  bene  broken 
and  tamed  with  long  miferies,  if  then  thei  fhewe  fuch 
repentaunce,  as  therebye  it  maye  bee  perceaued  that 
they  be  foryer  for  theire  offenfe  then  for  their  punyfhe- 
mente :  fumtymes  by  the  Prynces  prerogatyue,  and 
fumtymes  by  the  voyce  and  confent  of  the  people, 
theire  bondage  either  is  mitigated,  or  els  cleane  re- 
,,  .         ,      leafed  and  forgeuen.     He  that  moueth  to 

Motion  to  ad-  ,  ,  .9  i    rr      i  i  • 

uoutrye  pu-  aououtreye  is  in  no  leffe  daunger  and  leo- 
nished.  perdie,  then  yf  he  hadde  committed  ad- 

uoutrye  in  dede.  For  in  all  offenfes  they  counte  the 
intente  and  pretenfed  purpofe  as  euel,  as  the  acte  or 
dede  it  felfe,  thinking  that  no  lette  oughte  to  excufe 
him,  that  did  his  befle  to  haue  no  lette.  They  haue 
fmgular  delite  and  pleafure  in  foles.     And  as  it  is  a 

greate  reproche  to  do  annye  of  them  hurte 
foofe"'^^°^        or  iniury,  fo  they  prohibite  not  to  take 

pleafure  of  foolyfhnes.  For  that,  they 
thinke,  dothe  muche  good  to  the  fooles.  And  if  any 
man  be  fo  fadde,  and  flerne,  that  he  cannot  laughe 
neither  at  their  wordes,  nor  at  their  dedes,  none  of 
them  be  committed  to  his  tuition  :  for  feare  lead  he 
would  not  intreate  them  gentilly  and fauorably  enough: 
to  whom  they  fhould  brynge  no  delectation  (for  other 
gdodnes  in  them  is  none)  muche  leffe  anye  proffite 
(houlde  the)-  yelde  him.     To  mocke^a  man.  for  his  de- 
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formitie,  or  for  that  he  lacketh  anye  parte  or  lymme  of 
his  bodye,  is  counted  greate  difhoneflye  and  reproche, 
not  to  him  that  is  mocked,  but  to  him  that  mocketh. 
Which  vnwyfely  doth  imbrayde  anye  man  of  that  as  a 
vice,  that  was  not  in  his  powre  to  efchewe.     Alfo  as 
they  counte  and  reken  verye  little  witte  to  be  in  him, 
that  regardeth  not  naturall  bewtie  and  comlineffe,  fo 
to  helpe  the  fame  with  payntinges,  is  taken 
for  a  vaine  and  a  wanton  pride,  not  with-  Counterfeite 
oute  greate  infamie.    For  they  knowe  euen 
by  very  experience,  that  no  comelineffe  of  bewtye 
doethe  fo  hyghelye  commende  and  auaunce  the  wiues 
in  the  conceite  of  their  hufbandes,  as  honefl  condi- 
tions and  lowlines.     For  as  loue  is  oftentimes  wonne 
with  bewty,  fo  it  is  not  kept,  preferued,  and  continued, 
but  by  vertue  and  obedience.     They  do  ^. 
not  onely  feare  their  people  from  doyng  shedlJdver- 
euil  by  punifhmentes,  but  alfo  allure  them   '"®  rewarded. 
to  vertue  with  rewardes  of  honoure.     Therfore  they 
fet  vp  in  the  markette  place  the  ymages  of  notable 
men,  and  of  fuch  as  haue  bene  great  and  bounteful 
benefactors  to  the  commen  wealth,  for  ye  perpetual 
memorie  of  their  good  actes  :  and  alfo  that  the  glory 
and  renowme  of  the  auncetors  maye  flyrre  and  pro- 
uoke  their  pofleritie  to  vertue.     He  that 
inordinatly  and  ambitioufly  defireth  pro-  Ji'strrof  ho-^^^ 
motions,  is  left  al  hopeles  for  euer  attein-  ^^^^  condem- 
ing  any  promotion  as  long  as  he  liueth. 
They  lyue  together  louinglye.     For  no  magiflrate  is 
eyther  hawte  or  fearfull.     Fathers  they  be  called,  and 
lyke  fathers  they  vfe  themfelues.     The  citezens  (as  it 
is  their  dewtie)  willynglye  exhibite  vnto 
them  dew  honour  without  any  compulfion.   Magistrates 

•kT  1  •  ^  •      r  ^r       '  .     1  nonoured. 

Nor  the  prmce  himfelfe  is  not  knowen 
from  the  other  by  princely  apparell,  or  a  robe  of  flate, 
nor  by  a  crown  or  diademe  roial,  or  cap  of  mainten- 
aunce,  but  by  a  litle  Iheffe  of  corne  caried  before 
him.  And  fo  a  taper  of  wax  is  borne  before  ye  bifliop, 
wherby  onely  he  is  knowen.      They   haue  but   few 
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Fewe  lawes.  lawcs.  FoF  to  pcoplc  fo  inftmctc  and  in- 
ilitute  very  fewe  do  fuffice.  Yea  this  thing  they 
chiefely  reproue  among  other  nations,  that  innumer- 
able bokes  of  lawes  and  expofitions  vpon  the  fame  be 
not  fufficient.  But  they  think  it  againfl  all  right  and 
iuflice  that  men  Ihoulde  be  bound  to  thofe  lawes, 
which  either  be  in  number  mo  then  be  hable  to  be 
read,  or  els  blinder  and  darker,  then  that  anye  man 
The  multitude  ^^^  ^^^^  vnderflande  them.  Furthermore 
of  lawyers  they  vtterlie  exclude  and  banifhe  all  at- 
super  uous.  tomeis,  proctours,  and  fergeauntes  at  the 
lawe :  whiche  craftelye  handell  matters,  and  fub telly 
difpute  of  the  lawes.  For  they  thinke  it  mofle  meete, 
that  euery  man  fhould  pleade  his  own  matter,  and  tel 
the  fame  tale  before  the  iudge  that  he  wold  tell  to  his 
man  of  law.  So  fhal  there  be  leffe  circumflaunce  of 
wordes,  and  the  trueth  fhall  foner  come  to  light,  whiles 
the  iudge  with  a  difcrete  iudgement  doeth  waye  the 
woordes  of  him,  whom  no  lawyer  hath  inflructe  with 
deceit,  and  whiles  he  helpeth  and  beareth  out  fimple 
wittes  againfl  the  falfe  and  malicious  circumuentions 
of  craftie  children.  This  is  harde  to  be  obferued  in 
other  countreis,  in  fo  infinitie  a  number  of  blinde  and 
intricate  lawes.  But  in  Utopia  euery  man  is  a  cunning 
lawier.  For  (as  I  faid)  they  haue  very  few  lawes  :  and 
the  plainer  and  groffer  that  anye  interpretation  is : 
that  they  allowe  as  mofl  iufle.  For  all 
kt^el"'^'^' °^  lawes  (faie  they)  be  made  and  publyfhed 
onely  to  the  intente,  that  by  them  euery 
man  fhoulde  be  put  in  remembraunce  of  his  dewtie. 
But  the  craftye  and  fubtill  interpretation  of  them  (foras- 
muche  as  few  can  atteyne  thereto)  canne  put  verye  fewe 
in  that  remembraunce,  where  as  the  fimple,  the  plaine, 
and  groffe  meaninge  of  the  lawes  is  open  to  euery e  man. 
Elles  as  touchinge  the  vulgare  fort  of  the  people, 
whiche  be  bothe  moofle  in  number,  and  haue  mofle 
nede  to  knowe  their  dewties,  were  it  not  as  good  for 
them,  that  no  law  were  made  at  all,  as  when  it  is  made, 
to  bringe  fo  blynde  an  interpretation  vpon  it,  that 
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without  greatc  witte  and  longe  argiiynge  no  man  can 
difcuffe  it  ?     To  the  fyndynge  oute  whereof  neyther 
the  grofle  iudgement  of  the  people  can  attaine,  neither 
the  whole  life  of  them  that  be  occupied  in  woorkinge 
for  their  liuynges,  canne  fuffice  thereto.    Thefe  vertues 
of  the  Utopians  haue  caufed  their  nexte  neiboures  and 
borderers,  whiche  Hue  fre  and  vnder  no  fubiection  (for 
the  Utopians  longe  ago,  haue  deliuered  manye  of  them 
from  tirannie)  to  take  magiflrates  of  them,  fome  for  a 
yeare,  and  fome  for  fiue  yeares  fpace.     Which  when 
the  tyme  of  their  office  is  expired,  they  bringe  home 
againe    with    honoure    and    praife,    and    take    new 
againe  with  them  into  their  countrey.     Thefe  nations 
haue  vndoubtedlye  very  well  and  holfomely  prouided 
for  their  common  wealthes.      For  feynge  that  bothe 
the  makinge    and   marringe  of  the  weale  publique, 
doeth  depende  and  hange  vpon  the  maners  of  the 
rulers  and  magiflrates,  what  officers  coulde  they  more 
wyfelye  haue  chofen,  then  thofe   which  can  not  be 
ledde  from  honeftye  by  bribes  (for  to  them  that  fliortly 
after  flial  depart  thens  into  their  own  countrey  money 
fhould  be  vnprofitable)  nor  yet  be  moued  eyther  with 
fauoure,  or  malice  towardes  any  man,  as  beyng  flraun 
gers,  and  vna[c]quainted  with  the  people  ?  The  whiche 
two  vices  of  affection  and  auarice,  where  they  take 
place  in  iudgementes,  incontinente  they  breake  iuflice, 
the  flrongeft  and  fuerefl  bonde  of  a  common  wealth 
Thefe  peoples  whiche  fetche  their  officers  and  rulers 
from  them,  the  Utopians  cal  their  fellowes.    And  othei 
to  whome  they  haue  bene  beneficiall,  they  call  their 
frendes.     As  touching  leagues,  which  in 
other  places  betwene  countrey  and  countrey        e-'^sues. 
be  fo  ofte  concluded,  broken,  and  renewed,  they  neuer 
make  none  with  anie  nation.     For  to  what  purpofe 
ferue  leagues,  fay  they?  As  thoughe  nature  had  not  fet 
fufficient  loue  betwene  man  and  man.     And  who  fo 
regardeth  not  nature,  thinke  you  that  he  will  paffe  for 
wordes  ?    They  be  brought  into  this  opinion  chiefelye, 
becaufe  that  in  thofe  partes  of  the  worlde,  leagues  be- 

I 
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twene  princes  be  wont  to  be  kepte  and  obfemed  very 
(Idenderly.  For  here  in  Europa,  and  efpeciallye  in 
thefe  partes  where  the  faith  and  reHgion  of  ChriRe 
reigneth,  the  maieftie  of  leagues  is  euerye  where 
eftemed  holy  and  inuiolable  :  partlie  through  the  iufl- 
ice  and  goodnes  of  princes,  and  partly  at  the  reuer- 
ence  and  motion  of  the  head  Bifhops.  Which  like  as 
they  make  no  promiffe  themfelues,  but  they  do  verye 
religiouflye  perfourme  the  fame,  fo  they  exhorte  all 
princes  in  any  wife  to  abide  by  their  promiffes,  and 
them  that  refufe  or  denye  fo  to  do,  by  their  pontificall 
powre,  and  authoritie  they  compell  thereto.  And 
furely  they  thinke  well  that  it  might  feme  a  verye  re- 
prochefull  thing,  yf  in  the  leagues  of  them  which  by  a 
peculiare  name  be  called  faithful,  faith  fhould  haue  no 
place.  But  in  that  newe  founde  parte  of  the  world, 
which  is  fcafelie  fo  faiTe  frome  vs  beyond  the  line  equin- 
octiall,  as  our  life  and  maners  be  diffident  from  theirs, 
no  trufl  nor  confidence  is  in  leagues.  But  the  mo  and 
holier  ceremonies  the  league  is  knitte  vp  vv^ith,  the 
foner  it  is  broken  by  fom.e  cauillation  founde  in  the 
wordes,  which  many  times  of  purpofe  be  fo  craftelie 
put  in,  and  placed,  that  the  bandes  can  neuer  be  fo 
lure  nor  fo  flronge,  but  the)  will  find  fome  hole  open 
to  crepe  out  at,  and  to  breake  both  league  and 
trueth.  The  whiche  craftye  dealing,  yea  the  whiche 
fraude  and  deceite,  if  they  fliould  know  it  to  be  prac- 
tifed  among  priuate  men  in  their  bargaines  and  con- 
tractes,  they  would  incontinent  crie  out  at  it  with  an 
open  mouth,  and  a  fower  countenaunce,  as  an  offenfe 
mofle  deteflable,  and  worthye  to  be  punnyfhed  with  a 
vTiamefull  deathe  :  yea  euen  very  they  that  auaunce 
themfelues  authours  of  lyke  counfell  geuen  to  princes. 
Wherfore  it  may  wel  be  thought,  either  that  al  iuflice 
is  but  a  baffe  and  a  low  vertue,  and  which  aualeth  it 
felf  farre  vnder  the  highe  dignitie  of  kynges :  Or  at  the 
lead  wife,  that  there  be  two  iuflices,  the  one  meete  for 
the  inferiour  forte  of  the  people,  goynge  a  fote  and  crep- 
yngeloweby  the  grounde.and  bounde  down  on  eueiyfide 
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with  many  ban  deSjbycaufe  it  fhall  not  run  atrouers.  The 
other  a  princelye  vertue,  which  Hke  as  it  is  of  much  hygh- 
er  maieRie,  then  the  other  pore  iuflice,  fo  alfo  it  is  of  muche 
more  libertie,  as  to  the  which  nothing  is  vnlawfuU  that  it  his- 
teth  after.  Thefe  maners  of  princes  (as  I  faid)  whiche  be 
there  fo  euell  kepers  of  leagues,  caufe  the  Utopians,  as  I 
fuppofe,  to  make  no  leagues  at  al,  which  perchaunce  would 
chaunge  their  minde  if  they  lined  here.  Howbeit  they 
thinke  that  thoughe  leagues  be  neuer  fo  faithfullye  obfer- 
ued  and  kepte,  yet  the  cuflome  of  makynge  leagues  was 
very  euell  begon.  For  this  caufeth  men  (as  though 
nations  which  be  feperat  a  fondre,  by  ye  fpace  of  a 
litle  hil  or  a  riuer,  were  coupled  together  by  no  focietie 
or  bonde  of  nature)  to  thinke  tliemfelues  borne  aduer- 
faries  and  enemies  one  to  an  other,  and  that  it  were 
lawfuU  for  the  one  to  feke  the  death  and  deflruction 
of  the  other,  if  leagues  were  not :  yea,  and  that  after 
ye  leagues  be  accorded,  frendlhip  doth  not  grow  and 
encrefe :  But  the  licence  of  robbing  and  flealing  doth 
llyll  remaine,  as  farfurth  as  for  lack  of  forfight  and  ad- 
uifement  in  writing  the  wordcs  of  the  league,  any  fen- 
tence  or  claufe  to  the  contrarie  is  not  therin  fufficientlie 
comprehended.  But  they  be  of  a  contrarye  opinion.  That 
is,  that  no  man  oughte  to  be  counted  an  enemye,  whiche 
hath  done  no  iniurye.  And  that  the  felowfhippe  of  na- 
ture is  a  flronge  league :  and  that  men  be  better  and  more 
furely  knit  togethers  by  loue  and 
beneuolence,then  by  couenauntes 
of  leagues  :  by  hartie  affec- 
tion of  minde,  then 
by  wordes. 

Arre  or  battel  as  a  thing  veiy  beaflly,  and 
yet  to  no  kinde  of  beafles  in  fo  muche 
vfe  as  to  man,  they  do  detcfl  and  abhorre. 
And  contrarie  to  the  cuflome  almoofle  of 
all  other  nations,  they  counte  nothynge 
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fo  muche  againfl  glorie,  as  glory  gotten  in  warre. 
And  therefore  thoughe  they  do  daylie  practife  and  ex- 
ercife  themfelues  in  the  difcipUne  of  warre,  and  not 
onelie  the  men,  but  alfo  the  women  vpon  certen  ap- 
pointed daies,  left  they  fhould  be  to  feke  in  the  feate 
of  arm^s,  if  nede  fhould  require,  yet  they  neuer  go  to 
battell,  but  either  in  the  defence  of  their  owne  coun- 
trey,  or  to  driue  out  of  their  frendes  lande  the  enemies 
that  haue  inuaded  it,  or  by  their  power  to  deliuer  from 
the  yocke  and  bondage  of  tirannye  fome  people,  that 
be  therewith  oppreffed.  Which  thing  they  do  of 
meere  pitie  and  compaffion.  Howbeit  they  fende 
helpe  to  their  frendes,  not  euer  in  their  defence.  But 
fometymes  alfo  to  requite  and  reuenge  iniuries  before 
to  them  done.  But  this  they  do  not  onleffe  their 
counfell  and  aduife  in  the  matter  be  afked,  whiles 
it  is  yet  newe  and  frefhe.  For  if  they  finde  the  caufe 
probable,  and  if  the  contrarie  part  wil  not  refloore 
agayne  fuche  thynges  as  be  of  them  iuRelye  demaunded, 
then  they  be  the  chiefe  autours  and  makers  of  the 
warre.  Whiche  they  do  not  onlie  as  ofte  as  by  in- 
rodes  and  inuafions  of  foldiours  praies  and  booties  be 
driuen  awaye,  but  then  alfo  muche  more  mortally, 
when  their  frendes  marchauntes  in  anie  lande,  either 
vnder  the  pretence  of  vniufle  lawes,  or  elles  by  the 
wreflinge  and  wronge  vnderflandinge  of  good  lawes, 
do  fufleine  an  vniufl  accufation  vnder  the  colour  of 
iuftice.  Neither  the  battell  whiche  the  Utopians  fought 
for  the  Nephelogetes  againfl  the  Alaopolitanes  a  litle 
before  oure  time  was  made  for  any  other  caufe,  but 
that  the  Nephelogete  marchaunt  men,  as  the  Utopians 
thought,  fuffred  wrong  of  the  Alaopolitanes,  vnder  the 
pretence  of  righte.  But  whether  it  were  righte  or 
wronge,  it  was  with  fo  cruel  and  mortal  warre  reuenged, 
the  countreis  rounde  about  ioyninge  their  helpe  and 
powre  to  the  purfaunce  and  malice  of  bothe  parties, 
that  mofle  florilhing  and  wealthy  peoples,  being  fome 
of  them  fhrewedly  fhaken,  and  fome  of  them  fliarpely 
beaten,  the  mifcheues  wer  not  fmiihed  nor  ended,  vn- 
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til  the  Alaopolitanes,  at  the  lad  were  yelded  vp  as 
bondemen  into  the  iurifdiction  of  the  Nephelogetes. 
For  the  Utopians  fought  not  this  war  for  themfelues. 
And  yet  the  Nephelogetes  before  the  warre,  when  the 
Alaopolitanes  flourifhed  in  wealth,  wer  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  them.  So  egerlye  the  Utopians  pro- 
fequute  the  iniuries  done  to  their  frendes :  yea,  in 
money  matters,  and  not  their  owne  likewife.  For  if 
they  by  coueyne  or  gile  be  wiped  befide  their  goodes, 
fo  that  no  violence  be  done  to  their  bodies,  they 
wreake  their  anger  by  abfleininge  from  occupieng  with 
that  nation,  vntil  they  haue  made  fatiffaction.  Not 
forbicaufe  they  fet  leffe  floore  by  their  owne  citizeins, 
then  by  their  frendes  :  but  that  they  take  the  loffe  of 
their  frendes  money  more  heuelie  then  ye  loffe  of  their 
own.  Bicaufe  that  their  frendes  marchaunte  men,  for- 
afmuche  as  that  they  leife  is  their  own  priuate  goods, 
fufleine  great  dammage  by  the  loffe.  But  their  owne 
citizeyns  leife  nothing  but  of  the  commen  goods,  and 
of  that  whiche  was  at  home  plentifuU  and  almofl 
fuperfluous,  els  had  it  not  bene  fent  furth.  Therfore 
no  man  feleth  the  loffe.  And  for  this  caufe  they 
thinke  it  to  cruell  an  acte,  to  reuenge  that  loffe  with 
the  deathe  of  manie,  the  incommoditie  of  the  which 
loffe  no  man  feeleth  neithei  in  his  lyfe,  nor  yet  in 
his  lining.  But  if  it  chaunce  that  any  of  their  men 
in  any  other  countrey  be  maimed  or  killed,  whe- 
ther it  be  done  by  a  commen  or  a  priuate  counfel, 
knowyng  and  trying  out  the  trueth  of  the  matter  by 
their  ambaffadours,  onleffe  the  offenders  be  ren- 
dered vnto  them  in  rccompence  of  the  iniurie,  they 
will  not  be  appeafed :  but  incontinent  they  proclaime 
warre  againfl  them.  The  offenders  yelded,  they  pun- 
ifhe  either  with  death,  or  with  bondage.  They  be  not 
onlyfory,  but  alfo  afhamed  to  atchieue  the  victoriewiLh 
bloudflied,  counting  it  greate  folic  to  bie  victoHe  deare 
precious  wares  to  dere.  They  reioyfe  and  bought, 
auaunt  themfelues,  if  they  vanquiflie  and  opproffe  their 
enemies  by  craft  and  deceite.     And  for  that  act  they 
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make  a  generall  triumph,  and  as  yf  the  matter  were 
marxfullye  handeled,  they  let  vp  a  pyller  of  flone  in  the 
place  where  they  fo  vanquifhed  their  enemies,  in  token 
of  the  victorie.  For  then  they  glorie,  then  they  boafle, 
and  cracke  that  they  haue  plaied  the  men  in  deede, 
when  they  haue  fo  ouercommen,  Ss  no  other  Uuing 
creature  but  onely  man  could :  that  is  to  faye,  by  the 
by  the  mighte  and  puifaunce  of  wit.  For  with  bodily 
flrength  (fay  they)  beares,  lions,  boores,  wulfes,  dogges, 
and  other  wild  beaRes  do  fight.  And  as  the  mofle 
part  of  them  do  paffe  vs  in  flrength  and  fierce  courage, 
fo  in  wit  and  reafon  we  be  much  flronger  then  they  all. 
Their  chief  and  principall  purpofe  in  warre,  is  to  ob 
teine  that  thynge,  whiche  if  they  had  before  obteined, 
they  woulde  not  haue  moued  battell.  But  if  that  be 
not  poffible,  they  take  fo  cruell  vengeaunce  of  them 
whiche  be  in  the  faulte,  that  euer  after  they  be  aferde 
to  do  the  like.  This  is  their  chiefe  and  principall  in- 
tent, whiche  they  immediatlie  and  firft  of  al  profe- 
quute,  and  fetforwarde.  But  yet  fo,  that  they  be  more 
circumfpecte,  in  auoidinge  and  efchewynge  ieopardies, 
then  they  be  deficrous  of  prayfe  and  renowne.  There- 
fore immediatlye  after  that  warre  is  ones  folemnelie  de- 
nounced, they  procure  many  proclamations  figned  with 
their  owne  commen  feale  to  be  fet  vp  priuilie  at  one 
time  in  their  enemies  lande,  in  places  mofle  frequented. 
In  thefe  proclamations  they  promiffe  greate  rewardes 
to  hym  that  will  kill  their  enemies  prince,  and  fome 
what  leffe  giftes,  but  them  verye  greate  alfo,  for  eueiye 
heade  of  them,  whofe  names  be  in  the  faide  proclama- 
tions conteyned.  They  be  thofe  whom  they  count  their 
chiefe  aduerfaries,  next  vnto  the  prince.  Whatfoeuer  is  pre- 
fcribed  vnto  him  that  killeth  any  of  the  proclaimed  per- 
fons,that  is  dubled  to  him  that  bringeth  anye  of  the  fame 
to  them  aliue  :  yea,  and  to  the  proclaimed  perfones 
themfelues,  if  they  wil  chaunge  their  mindes,  and  come 
into  them,  taking  tlieir  partes,  they  profer  the  fame 
greate  rewardes  with  pardone,  and  fuertie  of  their  Hues. 
Therefore  it  quickely  commeth  to  paffe  that  their  ene- 
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mics  haiie  all  otlicr  men  in  fafpicion,  and  be  vnfaith- 
full,  and  miflrufling  among  themfelues  one  to  another, 
lining  in  great  feare,  and  in  no  leile  ieopardie.  For  it 
is  well  knowen,  that  diners  times  the  mod  part  of  them 
(and  fpeciallie  the  prince  him  felfe)  hathe  bene  betraied 
of  them,  in  whom  they  put  their  mofte  hope  and  trufl. 
So  that  there  is  no  maner  of  act  nor  dede  that  giftcs 
and  rewardes  do  not  enforce  men  vnto.  And  in  re- 
wardes  they  kepe  no  meafure.  But  remembring  and 
confidering  into  how  great  hafarde  and  ieopardie  they 
cal  them,  endeuoure  themfelues  to  recompence  the 
greatnes  of  the  daunger  with  like  great  benefites.  And 
therefore  they  promife  not  only  wonderful  greate  abun- 
daunce  of  golde,  but  alfo  landes  of  greate  rcuenues 
lieng  in  moll  faffe  places  among  theire  frendes.  And 
theire  promiffes  they  perfourme  faythfully  withoute 
annye  fraude  or  couyne.  This  cuflome  of  byinge 
and  fellynge  aduerfaryes  among  other  people  is  dyfal- 
lowed,  as  a  cruel  acte  of  a  baffe  and  a  cowardyPne 
mynde.  But  they  in  this  behalfe  thinke  themfelfes 
muche  prayfe  woorthy,  as  who  lyke  wyfe  men  by  this 
meanes  difpatche  greate  \varres  withoute  anny  battell  or 
flcyrmyflie.  Yea  they  counte  it  alfo  a  dede  of  pytye 
and  mercye,  bicaufe  that  by  the  deathe  of  a  fewe  offen- 
ders the  lyues  of  a  greate  numbre  of  innocentes,  af\\cl 
of  theire  oune  men  as  alfo  of  theire  enemies  be  raun- 
fomed  and  faued,  which  in  fighting  flioulde  haue  bene 
fleane.  For  they  doo  no  leffe  pytye  the  baffe  and 
common  forte  of  theire  enemies  people,  then  they  doo 
theire  owne :  knowing  yat  they  be  driuen  and  enforced 
to  warre  againfle  their  willes  by  the  furyous  madnes  of 
theire  princes  and  heades.  Yf  by  none  of  thcfe  meanes 
the  matter  goo  forwarde,  as  they  woulde  haue  it,  then 
they  procure  occayfons  of  debate,  and  dlffention  to  be 
fpredde  amonge  theire  enemies.  As  by  bringinge  the 
princes  brother,  or  fome  of  the  noble  men  in  hoope  to 
obtayne  the  kingedome.  Yf  this  waye  preuayle  not, 
then  they  reyfe  v})  the  people  that  be  nexte  ne3'ghe- 
bonrcs  and  borderers  to  theire  cnemycs,  and  them  they 
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fette  in  theire  neckes  vnder  the  coloure  of  fome  olde 
tytle  of  ryghte,  fuch  as  kynges  doo  neuer  lacke.     To 
them  they  promyffe  theire  helpe  and  ayde  in  theire 
warre.     And  as  tor  money e  they  gyue  them  abund- 
aunce.     But  of  theire  owne  cytyzeins  they  fende  to 
them  fewe  or  none.     Whome  they  make  fo  much  of, 
and  loue  fo  intierlye,  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
chaunge  anye  of  them  for  their  aduerfaries  prince.    But 
their  gold  and  filuer,  bycaufe  they  kepe  it  all  for  thys 
only  purpofe,  they  laye  it  owte  frankly  and  frely:  as 
who  fhoulde  lyue  euen  as  wealthely,  if  they  hadde  be- 
flowed   it   euerye   pennye.      Yea  and  befydes  theire 
ryches,  whyche  they  kepe  at  home,  thei  haue  alfo  an 
infinite  treafure  abrode,  by  reafon  that  (as  I  fayde  be- 
fore) manye  nations  be  in  their  debte.     Therefore  they 
hiere  foldiours  oute  of  all  countreis  and  fende  them 
to  battayle,  but  cheifly  of  the  zapoletes.     This  people 
is:  500.  myles  from  Utopia  eaflewarde.     They  be  hide- 
ous, fauage,  and  fyerce,  dwellynge  in  wild  v/oodes  and 
high  mountaines,  where  they  were  bredde  and  brought 
vp.     They  be  of  an  harde  nature,  hable  to  abide  and 
fufleine  heate,  colde,  and  labour,  abhorrynge  from  all 
delicate  deintyes,  occupyenge  no  hufbandrye  nor  tyll- 
age  of  the  ground,  homelye  and  rude  both  in  buildinge 
of  their   houfes   and    in   their   apparrel,  geuen   vnto 
no  goodnes,   but  onely  to  the  breedinge  and  bring- 
ynge  vp  of  cattel.     The  mofle  parte  of  theire  lyuinge 
is  by  huntynge  and  flealynge.     They  be  borne  one- 
lye    to    warre,    whyche     they    diligentlye    and    ear- 
ncRelye  feke  for.     And  when    they  haue  gotten    it, 
they  be  wonders  glad   thereof.     They  goo  furthe  of 
theire  countreye  in  greate  companyes  together,  and 
who    foeuer   lackethe   fouldyours,   there  they  proffer 
theire  feruice  for  fmall  wages.       This   is  onelye  the 
crafte  they  haue  to  gette  theire  liuynge  by.     They 
maynteyne  theire  lyfe,  by  fekinge  theire  death e.     For 
them  whomewyth  they  be  in  waygesthey  fyghtehardelye, 
fyerflye,  and  faythefullye.     But  they  bynde  themfolfes 
for  no  ccrtcyne  tyme.     But  vpon  this  condition  they 
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entre  into  bondes,  that  the  nexte  daye  they  wyll  take 
parte  with  the  other  fyde  for  greatter  wayges,  and  the 
nexte  daye  after  that,  they  wyll  be  readye  to  come 
backe  agayne  for  a  lytle  more  moneye.  There  be  fewe 
warres  thereawaye,  wherein  is  not  a  greate  numbre  of 
them  in  bothe  partyes.  Therefore  it  dayelye  chaun- 
cethe  that  nye  kynfefolke  whyche  were  hiered  together 
on  one  parte,  and  there  verye  frendelye  and  familiarlye 
vfed  themfelfes  one  wyth  another,  fhortely  after  beinge 
feparate  in  contrarye  partes,  runne  one  againfle  another 
enuyouflye  and  fyercelye:  and  forgettinge  bothe  kindred 
and  frendefhyppe,  thrulle  theire  fwordes  one  in  another. 
And  that  for  none  other  caufe,  but  that  they  be  hyered 
of  contrarye  prynces  for  a  lytle  moneye.  Whyche  they 
doo  fo  hyghlye  regard e  and  efleame,  that  they  will 
eafelye  be  prouoked  to  chaunge  partes  for  a  halfe- 
penye  more  wayges  by  the  daye.  So  quyckelye 
they  haiie  taken  a  fmacke  in  couetefenes.  Whyche  for 
all  that  is  to  them  no  proffyte.  For  that  they  gette  by 
fyghtynge,  immedyatelye  they  fpende  vnthryftelye  and 
wretchedlye  in  ryotte.  This  people  fighteth  for  the 
Utopians  agaynfle  all  nations,  bycaufe  they  geue  them 
greatter  wayges,  then  annye  other  nation  wyll.  For 
the  Utopians  lyke  as  they  feke  good  men  to  vfe  wel, 
fo  they  feke  thefe  euell  and  vicious  men  to  abufe. 
Whome,  when  neade  requirethe,  with  promiffes  of 
greate  rewardes  they  putte  forthe  into  great  ieopardyes. 
From  whens  the  moofle  parte  of  them  neuer  cumrneth 
againe  to  afke  their  rewardes.  But  to  them  that  re- 
mainealiuetheypaye  yat which  they  promiffed  faithfully, 
that  they  maye  be  the  more  willinge  to  put  themfelfes 
in  like  daunger  another  time.  Nor  ye  Utopianes  paffe 
not  how  many  of  them  they  bring  to  deflruction.  For 
they  beleue  yat  they  fliould  doo  a  verye  good  deade  for 
all  mankind,  if  they  could  ridde  out  of  ye  worlde  all 
that  fowle  flinking  denne  of  that  moll  wicked  and 
curfed  people.  Next  vnto  thies  they  vfe  ye  ioldiours 
of  them  for  whom  they  fighte.  And  then  the  helpe  of 
their  other  frcndes.     And  lafle  of  all,  they  ioyne  to 
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theire  oune  citizens.  Emong  whome  they  giue  to  one 
of  tried  vertue  and  prowes  the  reule,  goouernaunce, 
and  conduction  of  the  whole  arrnye.  Vnder  him  tliey 
appoynte  ij.  other,  whyche,  whyles  he  is  fauffe,  be 
bothe  priuate  and  oute  of  offyce.  But  yf  he  be  taken 
or  flayne,  the  one  of  the  other,  ij.  fuccedeth  hym,  as  it 
were  by  inherytaunce.  And  if  tlie  feconde  mifcarrye, 
then  the  thirde  taketh  his  rowme,  leafle  that  (as  the 
chaunce  of  battell  is  vncerteine  and  doubtful)  the 
ieopardye  or  deathe  of  the  capitaine  fhoulde  brynge 
the  whol<^  armye  in  hafarde.  They  chuefe  foldyours 
cut  of  euery  citye  thofe,  whych  putte  furthe  themfelffes 
wyllyngelye.  For  they  thrufle  no  man  forthe  into 
warre  agaynfle  his  wyll.  Bycaufe  they  beleue,  yf 
annye  man  be  fearefull  and  fainte  harted  of  nature,  he 
wyll  not  onelye  doo  no  manfull  and  hardy  acte  hym 
felfe,but  alfo  be  occayfon  of  cowardenes  to  his  fellowes. 
But  if  annye  battell  be  made  agaynfle  theire  owne 
countreye,  then  they  putt  thefe  cowardes  (fo  that  they 
be  flronge  bodyed)  in  fhyppes  amonge  other  bolde 
harted  men.  Or  elles  they  dyfpofe  them  vpon  the 
walles,  from  whens  they  maye  not  flye.  Thus  what 
for  fhame  that  theire  enemies  be  at  hande,  and  what 
for  bycaufe  they  be  without  hope  of  runninge  awaye, 
they  forgette  all  feere.  And  manye  times  extreame 
neceffitye  turnethe  cowardnes  into  prowes  and  manly- 
nes.  But  as  none  of  them  is  thruft  forthe  of  his  coun- 
trey  into  warre  againfle  his  wyll,  fo  women  that  be 
wyllynge  to  accompany  theire  hufbandes  in  times  of 
warre  be  not  prohibited  or  letted.  Yea  they  prouoke 
and  exhorte  them  to  it  with  prayfes.  And  in  fet 
fylde  the  wyues  doo  flande  euerye  one  by  theire  owne 
hufbandes  fyde.  Alfo  euery  man  is  compaffed  next 
aboute  with  his  owne  children,  kinffolkes,  and  aliaunce. 
That  they,  whom  nature  chiefely  moueth  to  mutual 
fuccoure,  thus  flandynge  together,  maye  healpe  one 
another.  It  is  a  great  reproche,  and  difhonefly  for  the 
liufband  to  come  home  without  his  wiffe,  or  the  wyfte 
withoute  her  hufbande,  or  the  fonne  without  his  father. 
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And  therfore  if  the  other  part  flicke  fo  harde  by  it, 
that  the  battel  come  to  their  handes,  it  is  fought  with 
great  flaughter  and  blodfhed,  euen  to  the  vtter  deflruc- 
tion  of  both  partes.  For  as  they  make  all  the  meanes 
and  fliyftes  that  maye  be  to  kepe  themfelfes  from  the 
neceffitye  of  fyghtinge,  or  that  they  may  difpatche  the 
battell  by  their  hiered  foldyours  :  fo  when  there  is  no 
remedy,  but  that  they  rnufle  neades  fight  themfelfes, 
they  they  do  as  corragiouflye  fall  to  it,  as  before,  whyles 
they  myght,  they  did  wifelye  auoyde  and  refufe  it. 
Nor  they  be  not  mofl  fierce  at  the  firfl  bront.  But  in 
continuaunce  by  litle  and  lytle  theire  fierce  courage 
encreafeth,  with  fo  flubborne  and  obflynate  myndes, 
that  they  wyll  rather  dye  then  gyue  back  an  ynche. 
For  that  fuertye  of  lyiiinge,  whiche  euerye  man  hath 
at  home  beinge  ioyned  with  noo  carefull  anxietye  or 
remembraunce  how  theire  pofleritie  fhall  lyue  after 
them  (for  his  penfifnes  ofteritymes,  breakethe  and 
abateth  couragious  flomakes)  maketh  them  flowte  and 
hardye,  and  difdaineful  to  be  conquered.  Moreouer 
theire  knowledge  in  cheualrye  and  feates  of  armes 
putteth  them  in  a  good  hope.  Finally  the  wholefome 
and  vertuous  opinions,  wherin  they  were  brought  vp 
euen  from  theire  childhode,  partely  through  learnynge, 
and  partlye  throughe  the  good  ordinaunces  and  lawes 
of  theire  weale  publique  augmente  and  encreafe  theire 
manfuU  courage.  By  reafon  whereof  they  neither  fet  fo 
litle  flore  by  their  Hues,  that  they  will  raffhelye  and  vn- 
aduifedlye  cafle  them  away :  nor  they  be  not  fo  farre 
in  lewde  and  fond  loue  therewith,  that  they  will  (hame- 
fullye  couete  to  kepe  them,  when  honeflie  Thecapitane 
biddeth  leaue  them.     When  the  battel  is   Jf  chieffye  to 
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hotteft  and  m  al  places  mod  fierce  and  fer-  th[e]intentethe 
uent,  a  bende  of  chofen  and  picked  yong  J'he^sonTr^C 
men,  whiche  be  fworne  to  Hue  and  dye  to-  ended, 
gethers,  take  vpon  them  to  deflroye  theire  aduerfaries 
capitaine.  Whome  they  inuade  now  with  priuy  wieles, 
now  by  open  flrength.  At  him  they  flrike  both  nere 
and  farre  of.     He  is  affayled  with  a  long  and  a  con- 
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tinuall  aiTaulte  frefhe  men  flyll  commynge  in  the  weried 
mens  places.  And  feldome  it  chaunceth  (onles  he 
he  faue  hymfelfe  by  flying)  that  he  is  not  either  flayne, 
or  els  taken  prifoner,  and  yelded  to  his  enemies  aliue. 
If  they  Wynne  the  fyelde,  they  perfecute  not  theire 
enemies  with  the  violent  rage  of  flaughter.  For  they 
had  rather  take  them  aliue,  then  kyl  them.  Neither 
they  do  fo  follow  the  chafe  and  purfute  of  theire 
enemies,  but  they  leaue  behinde  them  one  parte  of 
theire  hofte  in  battaile  arraye  vnder  their  flandardes. 
In  fo  muche  that  if  al  their  whole  armie  be  difcumfeted 
and  ouercum  fauing  the  rerewarde,  and  that  they  there- 
with atchieue  the  victory,  then  they  had  rather  lette  al 
their  enemies  fcape,  then  to  followe  them  out  of  array. 
For  they  remembre,  it  hath  chaunced  vnto  themfelfes 
more  then  ones :  the  whole  po\vre  and  flrength  of 
their  hofle  being  vanquifhed  and  put  to  flight,  whiles 
their  enemies  reioyfmg  in  the  victory  haue  perfecuted 
them  flying  fome  one  way  and  fome  another,  a  fmall 
companye  of  theire  men  lying  in  an  ambufhe,  there 
redy  at  all  occafions,  haue  fodainelye  ryfen  vpon  them 
thus  difperfed  and  fcattered  oute  of  arraye,  and  through 
prefumption  of  fafety  vnaduifedly  purfuing  the  chafe  : 
and  haue  incontinent  changed  the  fortune  of  the  whole 
battayll :  and  fpite  of  their  tethes  wreflinge  oute  of 
their  handes  the  fure  and  vndouted  victorye,  being  a 
litle  before  conquered,  haue  for  their  parte  conquered 
the  conquerers.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  they  be 
craftier  ni  layinge  an  ambuOie,  or  wittier  in  auoydinge 
the  fame.  You  would  thinke  they  intende  to  flye, 
when  they  meane  nothing  leffe.  And  contrarye  wyfe 
when  they  go  about  that  purpofe,  you  wold  beleue 
it  were  the  leaRe  parte  of  their  thought.  For  if  they 
perceaue  themfelfes  either  ouermatched  in  numbre,  or 
clofed  in  too  narrowe  a  place,  then  they  remoue  their 
campe  either  in  the  night  feafon  with  filence,  or  by 
fome  pollicie  they  deceaue  theire  enemies,  or  in  the 
day  time  they  retiere  backe  fo  foftelye,  that  it  is  no 
leffe  ieopcrdie  to  medle  with  them  when  they  geue 
Iwckc.  then   wlien   tliey  in-ccfc  on.     Tlicy  fence  and 
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fortifie  their  campe  fewerlye  with  a  deape  and  a  brode 
trench e.  The  earth  therof  is  cafl  inward.  Nor  they 
do  not  fet  drudgeis  and  flaues  a  worke  about  it.  It  is 
doone  by  the  handes  of  the  fouldiours  them  felfes.  All 
the  whole  armye  worketh  vpon  it  :  excepte  them  that 
kepe  watche  and  warde  in  harneis  before  the  trenche  for 
fodeine  auentures.  Therefore  by  the  labour  of  fo  manye 
a  large  trenche  clofmge  in  a  greate  compaffe  of  grounde 
is  made  in  leffe  tyme  then  anye  man  woulde  beleue. 
Theire  armoure  or  harneys,  whiche  they  „.  . 
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weare,  is  fure  and  lirong  to  receaue  tlrokes, 
and  handfome  for  all  mouinges  and  geflures  of  the 
bodye,  infomuche  that  it  is  not  vnweldye  to  fwymme 
in.  For  in  the  difcipline  of  theire  warefare  among e 
other  feates  thei  learne  to  fwimme  in  harnes.  Their 
weapons  be  arrowes  aloufe :  whyche  they  fhote  both 
flrongely  and  furelye,  not  onelye  fotemen,  but  alfo 
horfemen.  At  hande  flrokes  they  vfe  not  fwordes  but 
pollaxes,  whiche  be  mortall.  afwel  in  fharpenes,  as  in 
weyghte,  both  for  foynes  and  downe  flrokes.  Engines 
for  warre  they  deuyfe  and  inuent  wonders  wittelye. 
Whiche  when  they  be  made  they  kepe  verye  fecrete, 
leafle  yf  they  fhoulde  be  knowen  before  neade  requyre, 
they  fhould  be  but  laughed  at  and  ferue  to  no  purpofe. 
Bnt  in  makynge  them  hereunto  they  haue  chiefe  re- 
fpecte,  that  they  be  both  eafy  to  be  caried,  and  hand- 
fome to  be  moued,  and  turned  about.  ^^ 
Truce  taken  with  their  enemies  for  a  fhorte 
time  they  do  fo  firmelye  and  faythfullye  keape,  that 
they  wyll  not  breake  it :  no  not  though  they  be  there- 
unto prouoked.  They  doe  not  wafle  nor  deflroye 
theire  enemies  lande  with  forraginges,  nor  they  burne 
not  vp  their  come.  Yea,  they  faue  it  as  muche  as 
may  be  from  being  ouerrunne  and  troden  downe 
either  with  men  or  horfes,  thinkinge  that  it  growethe 
for  theire  owne  vfe  and  proffit.  They  hurt  no  man 
that  is  vnarmed,  onles  he  be  an  efpiall.  All  cities  that 
be  yelded  vnto  them,  they  defende.  And  fuche  as 
they  Wynne  by  force  of  affaulte,  they  neither  difpoyle 
nor  facke,  but  them  that  withflode  and  dyffuaded  the 
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ycldynge  vp  of  the  fame,  they  put  to  deathe,  the  other 
fouldiours  they  punnyfhe  with  bondage.  All  the 
weake  multitude  they  leaue  vntouched.  If  they  knowe 
that  annye  citezeins  counfelled  to  yealde  and  rendre 
vp  the  citie,  to  them  they  gyue  parte  of  the  condemned 
mens  goods.  The  refydewe  they  diflribute  and  giue 
frelye  amonge  them,  whofe  helpe  they  had  in  fame 
warre.  For  none  of  them  felfes  taketh  any  portion  of 
the  praye.  But  when  the  battaile  is  finifhed  and  ended, 
they  put  theire  frendes  to  neuer  a  penny  cofLe  of  al  the 
charges  that  they  were  at,  but  laye  it  vpon  theire 
neckes  that  be  conquered.  Them  they  burdeine  with  the 
whole  charge  of  theire  expenfeis,  whiche  they  demaunde 
of  them  partelye  in  moneie  to  be  kept  for  like  vfe  of 
battayll,  and  partelye  in  landes  of  greate  reuenues  to  be 
payde  vnto  them  yearelye  for  euer.  Suche  reuenues 
they  haue  now  in  manye  countreis.  Whiche  by  litle  and 
litle  ryfmge  of  dyuers  and  fondry  caufes  be  increafed 
aboue.  vij.  [feven]  hundrethe  thoufand  ducates  by  the 
yere.  Thether  they  fende  forth  fome  of  their  citezeins 
as  Lieuetenauntes,  to  Hue  there  fumptuoufly  like  men 
of  honoure  and  renowne.  And  yet  this  not  withfland- 
inge  muche  moneye  is  faued,  which  commeth  to  the 
commen  treafory :  onles  it  fo  chaunce,  that  they  had 
rather  trufl  ye  countrey  with  the  money.  Which 
many  times  they  do  fo  long,  vntil  they  haue  nede  to 
occupie  it.  And  it  feldome  happeneth,  that  thei  de- 
maund  al.  Of  thefe  landes  they  affigne  parte  vnto 
them,  which  at  their  requeft  and  exhortacion  put  them- 
felfes  in  fuch  ieoperdies,  as  I  fpake  of  before.  If  anye 
prince  flirre  vp  warre  agaynfte  them,  intending  to 
inuade  theire  lande,  they  mete  hym  incontinent  oute 
of  theire  owne  borders  with  greate  powre  and  flrengthe. 
For  they  neuer  lyghtely  make  warre  in  their  owne 
countrei.  Nor  they  be  neuer  broughte  into  fo  ex- 
treme neceffitie  as  to  take 
helpe  out  of  forreyne 
landes  into  their 
owne  Ilande. 
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Here  be  diuers  kindes  of  religion  not  only 
in  fondrie  partes  of  the  Ilande,  but  alio 
in  diuers  places  of  euery  citie.  Some 
worfhip  for  God  the  fonne :  fome  the 
mone  :  fome,  fome  other  of  the  pianettes. 
There  be  that  giue  worfliip  to  a  man  that  was  ones  of 
excellente  vertue  or  of  famous  glory,  not  only  as  God, 
but  alfo  as  the  chiefefl  and  hygheft  God.  But  the 
mofte  and  the  wyfefl  parte  (reiectynge  al  thefe)  beleue, 
that  there  is  a  certayne  Godlie  powre  vnknowen,  euer- 
laftinge,  incomprehenfible,  inexplicable,  farre  aboue 
the  capacitie  and  retche  of  mans  witte,  difperfed 
throughoute  all  the  worlde,  not  in  bignes,  but  in  ver- 
tue and  power.  Him  they  call  the  father  of  al.  To 
him  alone  they  attribute  the  beginninges,  the  en- 
creafmges,  the  procedinges,  the  chaunges,  and  the 
endes  of  al  thinges.  Neither  they  geue  any  diuine 
honours  to  any  other  then  to  him.  Yea  al  ye  other 
alfo,  though  they  be  in  diuers  opinions,  yet  in  this 
pointe  they  agree  all  togethers  with  the  wifefl  forte, 
in  beleuing  that  there  is  one  chiefe  and  principall 
God,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  whole  worlde  :  whome 
they  all  commonlye  in  their  countrey  language  call 
Mythra.  But  in  this  they  difagree,  that  among  fome 
he  is  counted  one,  and  amonge  fome  an  other.  For 
euery  one  of  them,  whatfoeuer  yat  is  whiche  he  taketh 
for  the  chief  god,  thinketh  it  to  be  the  very  fame 
nature,  to  whole  only  diuine  mighte  and  maiellie,  the 
fumme  and  foueraintie  of  al  thinges  by  the  confent  of 
al  people  is  attributed  and  geuen.  Howbeit  they  all 
begyn  by  litle  and  litle  to  forfake  and  fall  fiom  this 
varietie  of  fuperflitions,  and  to  agre  togethers  in  that 
religion  whiche  femethe  by  reafon  to  paffe  and  excell 
the  refidewe.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  all  the 
other  would  long  agoo  haue  bene  abolifhed,  but  that 
whatfoeuer  vnprofpcrous  thynge  liappencd  to  anie  of 
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them,  as  he  was  mynded  to  chaimge  his  religion,  the 
fearefulnefle  of  people  did  take  it,  not  as  a  thinge 
comminge  by  chaunce,  but  as  fente  from  GOD  out  of 
heauen.  As  thoughe  the  God,  whofe  honoure  he  was 
forfakynge,  woulde  reuenge  that  wicked  purpofe  againfl 
him.  But  after  they  hearde  vs  fpeake  of  the  name  of 
Chrifle,  of  his  doctrine,  lawes,  myracles,  and  of  thee 
no  leffe  wonderful  conflancie  of  fo  manye  martyrs, 
whofe  bloude  wyllinglye  fhedde  broughte  a  great 
numbre  of  nations  throughoute  all  partes  of  the  worlde 
into  their  feet :  you  will  not  beleue  with  howe  gladde 
mindes,  they  agreed  vnto  the  fame  :  whether  it  were 
by  the  fecrete  infpiration  of  GOD,  or  elles  for  that 
they  thought  it  nieghefl  vnto  that  opinion,  which 
among  them  is  counted  the  chiefefl.  Howbeit  I 
thinke  this  was  no  fmale  helpe  and  furtheraunce  in  the 
matter,  that  they  harde  vs  fay,  that  Chrift  inflituted 
among  his,  al  thinges  commen :  and  that  the  fame 
Religious  hou-  commuuitie  doth  yet  remaine  amongefl  the 
^^^-  rightefl  Chriflian  companies.    Verely  how- 

foeuer  it  came  to  paffe,  manye  of  them  confented  to- 
gethers  in  our  religion,  and  were  waffhed  in  ye  holy 
water  of  baptifme.  But  becaufe  among  vs  foure  (for 
no  mo  of  vs  was  left  a  Hue,  two  of  our  companye  beyng 
dead)  there  was  no  prieft,  which  I  am  right  forie  for : 
they  beynge  entered  and  inflructed  in  al  other  pointes 
of  our  religion,  lacke  only  thofe  facramentes,  whiche 
here  none  but  priefles  do  minifler.  Howbeit  they 
vnderftand  and  perceiue  them,  and  be  very  defierous 
of  ye  fame.  Yea,  they  reafon  and  difpute  ye  matter 
earneflly  among  themfelues,  whether  without  ye  fend- 
ing of  a  chriflian  bifhop,  one  chofen  out  of  their  own 
people  may  receaue  the  ordre  of  prieflhod.  And 
truely  they  were  minded  to  chuefe  one.  But  at  my 
departure  from  them  they  had  chofen  none.  They 
alfo  which  do  not  agree  to  ChrifLes  religion,  feare  no 
man  from  it,  nor  fpeake  againfl  any  man  that  hath 
receiued  it.  Sauing  that  one  of  our  company  in  my 
prefence  was  fliarpely  punilhed.     He  as  foone  as  he 
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was  baptlfed,  began  againfl  our  willes,  with  more 
earnefle  affection,  then  wifedome,  to  reafon  of  Chrifles 
religion :  and  began  to  waxe  fo  hote  in  his  matter, 
that  he  did  not  onlye  preferre  our  reHgion  before 
al  other,  but  alfo  did  vtterly  defpife  and  con- 
dempne  all  other,  calling  them  prophane,  and  the 
folowers  of  them  wicked  and  deuelifh,  and  the  children 
of  euerlaflinge  dampnation.  When  he  had  thus  longe 
reafoned  the  matter,  they  laide  holde  on  him,  accufed 
him,  and  condempned  him  into  exile,  not  as  a  defpifer 
of  religion,  but  as  a  fedicious  perfon,  and  a  raifer  vp  of 
diffention  amonge  the  people.  For  this  is  one  of  the 
auncientefl  lawes  amonge  them :  that  no  man  fhall  be 
blamed  for  refoninge  in  the  maintenaunce  of  his  owne 
religion.  For  kyng  Utopus,  euen  at  the  firfle  begin- 
ning, hearing  yat  the  inhabitauntes  of  the  land  wer 
before  his  comming  thether,  at  continuall  diffention  and 
flrife  amonge  themfelues  for  their  religions  :  perceyuing 
alfo  that  this  common  diffention  (whiles  euery  feuerall 
fecte  tooke  feueral  partes  in  fighting  for  their  countrey) 
was  the  only  occafion  of  his  conquefl  ouer  them  al, 
affone  as  he  had  gotten  the  victory :  Firfle  of  all  he 
made  a  decree,  that  it  fhould  be  lawfuU  for  euerie  man 
to  fauoure  and  folow  what  religion  he  would,  and  that 
he  mighte  do  the  beil  he  could  to  bring  other  to  his 
opinion,  fo  that  he  did  it  peaceablie,  gentelie,  quietly, 
and  foberlie,  without  haflie  and  contentious  rebuking 
and  inuehing  againfl  other.  If  he  could  not  by  faire 
and  gentle  fpeche  induce  them  vnto  his  opinion  yet  he 
Ihould  vfe  no  kinde  of  violence,  and  refraine  from  dis- 
pleafaunte  and  feditious  woordes.  To  him  scdicious  re- 
that  would  vehemently  and  feruentlye  in  this  soneis  punL- 
caufe  ftriue  and  contende  was  decreed,  ^  ^  ' 
banifhment  or  bondage.  This  lawe  did  kynge  Utopus 
make  not  only  for  the  maintenaunce  of  peace,  which 
he  faw  through  continuall  contention  and  mortal  hatred 
vtterly  extinguifhed :  but  alfo  becaufe  he  thought  this 
decrie  fhould  make  for  the  furtheraunce  of  religion. 
Wherof  he  durfl  define  and  determine  nothing  vnad- 
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uifedlle,  as  douting  whether  god  defiering  manifokic 
and  diuerfe  fortes  of  honour,  would  infpire  fondry  men 
with  fondrie  kindes  of  religion,  And  this  fuerly  he 
thought  a  very  vnmete  and  folifh  thing,  and  a  point  of 
arrogant  prefumption,  to  compell  all  other  by  violence 
and  threateninges  to  agre  to  the  fame,  that  thou 
beleuefl  to  be  trew.  Furthermore  thoughe  there  be 
one  religion,  whiche  alone  is  trew,  and  al  other  vaine 
and  fuperflitious,  yet  did  he  wel  forefee  (fo  that  the 
matter  were  handeled  with  reafon,  and  fober  modeflie) 
that  the  trueth  of  the  own  powre  would  at  the  lafl 
iffue  out  and  come  to  lyghte.  But  if  contention  and 
debate  in  that  behalfe  fhould  continuallye  be  vfed,  as 
the  woorfle  men  bemoofleobilinate  andllubboume,and 
in  their  euyll  opinion  moofle  conflante :  he  perceaued 
that  then  the  beRe  and  holyefl  religion  woulde  be  troden 
vnderfote  and  deftroyed  by  moll  vaine  fuperflicions, 
euen  as  good  corne  is  by  thornes  and  weedes  ouer- 
growen  and  chooked.  Therfore  all  this  matter  he 
lefte  vndifcuffed,  and  gaue  to  eueiye  man  free  libertie 
and  choife  to  beleue  what  he  woulde.  Sauinge  that 
he  earneflelye  and  ftraitelye  charged  them,  that  no 
No  vile  opini-  man  fhould  conceaue  fo  vile  and  baafe  an 
?eauedof mans  Opinion  of  the  dignitie  of  mans  nature,  as 
worthy  nature,  to  think  that  the  foules  do  die  and  perifhe 
with  the  bodye :  or  that  the  world  runneth  at  al 
auentures  gouerned  by  no  diuine  prouidence.  And 
therfore  thei  beleue  that  after  this  life  vices  be  ex- 
treamelye  punifhed  and  vertues  bountifully  rewarded. 
Hym  that  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  they  counte  not  in 
the  numbre  of  men,  as  one  that  hathe  aualed  the 
heighe  nature  of  hys  foule  to  the  vielnes  of  brute 
beafles  bodies :  muche  leffe  in  the  numbre  of  their 
citiziens,  whofe  lawes  and  ordenaunces,  if  it  were  not 
for  feare,  he  wold  nothing  at  al  efLeeme.  For  you 
maye  be  fuer  that  he  v/iil  fludie  either  with  craft 
priuely  to  mocke,  or  els  violently  to  breake  the  commen 
lawes  of  his  countrey,  in  whom  remaineth  no  further 
feare  then  of  the  lawes,  nor  no  further  hope  then  of  the 
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bodye.     AVherfore  he  that  is  thus  minded  is  depriued 
of  all  honours,  excluded  from  all  common   irreligious 
adminillrations    in    the   weale    publique.   dS^fl-omaii' 
And  thus  he  is  of  all  fortes  defpifed,  as  of  honours. 
an  vnprofitable,  and  of  a  bafe  and  vile  nature.     How- 
beit  they  put  him  to  no  punifhment,  becaufe  a  very  straung 
they  be  perfuaded,  that  it  is  in  no  mans  ^aymge. 
power  to  beleue  what  he  lifl.     No  nor  they  conflraine 
hym  not  with  th  reatninges  to  diffemble  his  minde, 
and  fliew  countenaunce  contrarie  to  his  thought.    For 
deceit  and  falfhod  and  all  maners  of  lies,   Deceit  and  fais- 
as  nexte  vnto  fraude,  they  do  maruelouflie  ^'^'^  detested. 
detefte  and  abhorre.     But  they  fufifer  him  not  to  dis- 
pute in  his  opinion,  and  that  onelye  amonge  the  com- 
men  people.     For  els  aparte  amonge  the  priefles  and 
men  of  grauitie  they  do  not  onelye  fuffer,  but  alfo  ex- 
horte  him  to  difpute  and  argue  :  hoping  that  at  the  lafl, 
that  madnes  will  geue  place  to  reafon.     There  be  alfo 
other,  and  of  them  no  fmall  numbre,  which  be  not  for- 
bidden to  fpeake  theyr  mindes,  as  grounding   their 
opinion  vpon  fome  reafon,  beyng  in  their  liuing  neither 
euell  nor  vicious.  Their  herefie  is  much  contrarie  to  the 
other.     For  they  beleue  that  the  foules  of   a  marueious 
brute  beafles  be  immortall  and  euerlaRing.   straunge  opi- 
But  nothynge  to  be  compared  with  oures  in   the"souks  of^ 
dignitie,  neither  ordeined  nor  predeflinate   ^"""'^  beastes. 
to  like  felicitie.  For  al  they  beleue  certeinly  and  fewerly 
that  mans  bleffe  fhal  be  fo  great,  that  they  do  mourne 
and  lament  euery  mans  ficknes,  but  no  mans  death, 
oneles  it  be  one  whome  they  fee  depart  from  his  life 
carefullie,  and  agaynft  his  will.     For  this  they  take  for 
a  verye  euel  token,  as  thoughe  the  foule  ^o  die  vnwii- 
beynge  in  difpaire,  and  vexed  in  confcience,   lyng'y  an  euei 
through  fome  priuie  and  fecret  forefeiling 
of  the  punifhement  now  at  hande  were  aferde  to  depart. 
And  they  thinke  he  fhall  not  be  welcome  to  God, 
which  when  he  is  called,  runneth  not  to  him  gladlye, 
but  is  drawen  by  force  and  fore  againfL  his  will.    They 
therfore  that  fee  this  kinde  of  deathe,  do  abhorre  it, 
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and  them  that  fo  die,  they  burie  with  forow  and  filence. 
And  when  they  haue  praied  God  to  be  mercifull  to  the 
foule,  and  mercifully  to  pardon  the  infirmities  therof, 
A  willing  and  they  couer  the  dead  coorfe  with  earth.  Con- 
noTto'befamen^-  trariewifc  all  that  departe  merely  and  ful 
ted.  of  good  hope,  for  them  no  man  mourneth, 

but  followeth  the  heerfe  with  ioyfull  fynging,  commend- 
ing the  foules  to  God  with  great  affection.  And  at  the 
laR,  not  with  mourning  forrow,  but  with  a  great  reuer- 
ence  they  bourne  the  bodies.  And  in  the  fame  place 
they  fette  vp  a  piller  of  flone,  with  the  dead  mans  titles 
therin  graued.  When  they  be  come  home  they  reherfe 
his  vertuous  maners  arid  his  good  dedes.  But  no  part 
of  his  life  is  fo  oft  or  gladly  talked  of,  as  his  meri 
deth.  They  thinke  that  this  remembraunce  of  the 
vertue  and  goodnes  of  the  dead  doeth  vehemently  pro- 
uoke  and  enforce  the  lining  to  vertue.  And  that 
nothing  can  be  more  pleafaunt  and  acceptable  to  the 
deade.  Whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  prefent  among 
them,  when  they  talke  of  them,  though  to  the  dull 
and  feble  eiefight  of  mortall  men  they  be  inuifible. 
For  it  were  an  vnconuenient  thinge,  that  the  bleffed 
(houlde  not  be  at  libertie  to  goo  whether  they 
woulde.  And  it  were  a  pointe  of  greate  vnkind- 
nes  in  them  to  haue  vtterly  cafl  awaye  the  defire  of 
vifitinge  and  feing  their  frendes,  to  whome  they 
were  in  their  life  time  ioyned  by  mutuall  loue  and 
amitie.  Whiche  in  good  men  after  their  deathe  they 
counte  to  be  rather  increafed  then  diminifhed.  They 
beleue  therefore  that  the  deade  be  prefentlye  conuer- 
faunt  amonge  the  quicke,  as  beholders  and  witneffes 
of  all  their  v/ordes  and  dedes.  Therfore  they  go  more 
corragioufly  to  their  bufines  as  hauing  a  trufl  and 
affiaunce  in  fuch  ouerfeers.  And  this  fame  belefe  of 
the  prefent  conuerfation  of  their  forefathers  and  aunce- 
Sothsayers  tours  among  them,  feareth  them  from  all 
not  regarded  fecretc  difhoneflic.  They  vtterly  defpife 
nor  ere  ite  .  ^^^  mocke  fothfayiugcs  and  diuinations  of 
thinges  to  come  by  the  flighte  or  voices  of  birdes,  and 
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all  oiher  diuinations  of  vaine  fuperflition,  whiche  in  other 
countreis  be  in  greate  obferuation.  But  they  highlye 
efleme  and  worfhyppe  miracles  that  come  jyu^acies 
by  no  healpe  of  nature,  as  woorkes  and  wit- 
neffes  of  the  prefente  power  of  God.  And  fuche  they 
faye  do  chaunce  there  verye  often.  And  fometimes  in 
great  and  doubtefull  matters,  by  commen  interceffion 
and  prayers,  they  procure  and  obteine  them  with  a  fure 
hope  and  confidence,  and  a  fleadfafl  belefe.   The  life  con- 

They  thinke  that  the  contemplation  of  na-  tempktiue. 
ture,  and  the  prayfe  thereof  comminge,  is  to  God  a  very 
acceptable  honoure.  Yet  there  be  many  fo  earnefllye 
bent  and  affectioned  to  religion,  that  they  paffe  no  thing 
for  lerning,  nor  geue  their  mindes  to  any  The  life  ac- 
knowledge of  thinges.  But  ydelnes  they  vt-  ti"e. 
terly  forfake  and  efchue,  thinking  felicitie  after  this  life 
to  be  gotten  and  obteined  by  bufie  labors  and  good 
exercifes.  Some  therfore  of  them  attende  vpon  the 
ficke,  fome  amende  high  waies,  clenfe  ditches,  repaire 
bridges,  digge  turfes,  grauell,  and  flones,  fel  and  cleaue 
wood,  bring  wood,  corne  and  other  thinges  into  the 
cities  in  cartes,  and  feme  not  onelye  in  commen  woor- 
kes, but  alfo  in  priuate  laboures  as  femauntes,  yea,  more 
then  bondmen.  For  what  fo  euer  vnpleafaunt,  harde, 
and  vile  worke  is  anye  where,  from  the  whiche  labour, 
lothfomnes,  and  defperation  doth  fray  other,  al  that 
they  take  vpon  them  willingly  and  gladly,  procuring 
quiete  and  refl  to  other,  remaii  inge  in  continual  woorke 
and  labour  themfelues,  not  embraidinge  others  there- 
with. They  neither  reproue  other  mens  Hues,  nor  glo- 
rie  in  theire  owne.  Thefe  men  the  more  feruiceable 
they  behaue  themfelues,  the  more  they  be  honoured  of 
all  men.  Yet  they  be  diuided  into  two  fectes.  The 
one  is  of  them  that  Hue  fmgle  and  chaft,  abfleining  not 
onely  from  the  companie  of  women,  but  alfo  from  eat- 
ing of  flelhe,  and  fome  of  them  from  all  maner  of  beas- 
tes.  Whiche  vtterly  reiecting  the  pleafures  of  this  pre- 
fent  life  as  hurtfuU,  be  all  wholye  fet  vpon  the  defier  of 
the  lyfe  to  come  by  waichynge,  and  fweatynge,  hoop* 
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inge  fhortly  to  obtaine  it,  being  in  the  meane  feafon 
merie  and  luftie.  The  other  fecte  is  no  leffe  defirous  of 
laboure,  but  they  embrace  matrimonye,  not  defpifynge 
the  folace  therof,  thinking  that  they  can  not  be 
difcharged  of  their  bounden  duties  towardes  nature 
without  labour  and  toyle,  nor  towardes  their  na- 
tiue  countrey  without  procreation  of  children.  They 
abflaine  from  no  pleafure  that  doeth  nothinge  hin- 
der them  from  laboure.  They  loue  the  flefli  of  foure 
footed  beafles,  bicaufe  they  beleue  that  by  yat 
meate  they  be  made  hardier  and  flronger  to  woorke. 
It  is  not  all  '^^^  Utopians  counte  this  fecte  the  wifer,  but 
one  to  be  wise  the  Other  the  holier.  Which  in  that  they  pre- 
goo  .  {qyyq  fmgle  life  before  matrimony,  and  that 

fliarp  life  before  an  eafierlife,  if  herein  they  grounded  vpon 
reafon  they  would  mock  them.  But  now  forafmuchasthey 
fay  they  be  led  to  it  by  religion,  they  honor  and  wor- 
fhip  them.  And  theie  be  they  whom  in  their  language 
by  a  peculiar  name,  they  cal  Buthrefcas,  the  which 
woord  by  interpretation  fignifieth  to  vs  men  of  religion 
or  religious  men.  They  haue  prieftes  of 
iiestes.  exceding  holines,  and  therefore  very  few. 

For  there  be  but  xiij.  in  euery  citie  accordinge  to  the 
number  of  their  churches,  fauyng  when  they  go  furthe 
to  battell.  For  than.  vij.  of  them  goo  furth  with  the 
armie :  in  whofe  fleades  fo  manie  newe  be  made  at 
home.  But  the  other  at  their  retourne  home  again 
reentre  euery  one  into  his  owne  place,  they  that  be 
aboue  the  numbre,  vntill  fuche  time  as  they  fuccede 
into  the  places  of  the  other  at  their  dyinge,  be  in  the 
meane  feafon  continuallie  in  companie  with  the  bifh- 
oppe.  For  he  is  the  chiefe  heade  of  them  al.  They 
be  chofen  of  the  people,  as  the  other  magiflrates  be  by 
fecrete  voices  for  the  auoydinge  of  Rrife.  After  their 
election  they  be  confecrate  of  their  own  companie. 
They  be  ouerfeers  of  al  diuine  matters,  orderers  of  re- 
ligions, and  as  it  wer  iudges  and  maiflers  of  maners. 
And  it  is  a  great  difhoneflie  and  fhame  to  be  rebuked 
or  Ipoken  to  by  any  of  them  for  diffolute  and  incontin- 
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ent  liuing.     But  as  it  is  their  office  to  geue  good  ex- 
hortations and  counfel,  fo  is  it  ye  dutie  of  the  prince 
and  the  other  magiilrates  to  correct  and  punifhe  offen- 
ders, fauing  that  the  priefles,  whome  they  find  excead- 
ing  vicious  Uuers,  them  they  excommuni-  Excommunica- 
cate  from  hauing  anye  interefl  in  diuine  tio"- 
matters.    And  there  is  ahuofle  no  punifhement  amonge 
them  more  feared.     For  they  runne  in  verye  great  in- 
famie,  and  be  inwardly  tormented  with  a  fecret  feare  of 
reUgion,  and  fhall  not  long  fcape  free  with  their  bodies. 
For  vnleffe  they  by  quicke  repentaunce  approue  the 
amendement  of  their  Hues  to  the  priefles,  they  be  taken 
and  puniflied  of  the  counfel,  as  wicked  and  irreligious. 
Both  childhode  and  youth  is  inflructed,  and  taught  of 
them.    Nor  they  be  not  more  diligcnte  to  inflructe  them 
in  learning,  then  in  vertue  and  good  manors.    For  they 
vfe  with  verie  great  endeuour  and  diligence  to  put  in- 
to the  heades  of  their  children,  whiles  they  be  yet  ten- 
der and  pliaunte,  good  opinions  and  profitable  for  the 
conferuation  of  their  weale  publique.     Which  when 
they  be  once  rooted  in  children,  do  remayne  with  them 
al  their  life  after,  and  be  wonders  profitable  for  the  de- 
fence and  maintenaunce  of  the  flate  ot  the  commen 
welth.     Whiche  neuer  decaieth  but  throughe  vices  ris- 
inge  of  euill  opinions.     The  priefles,  onles   women  pric- 
they  be  women  (for  that  kinde  is  not  exclu-  stes. 
ded  from  priefLhoode,  howbeit  fewe   be  chofen,  and 
none  but  widdowes  and  old  >7omen)  the  men  priefles, 
I  faye,  take  to  their  wifes  the  c  liefefl  women  in  all  their 
countreye.     For  to  no  office  among  the  Utopians  is 
more  honour  and  preeminince  geuen.    In  fo  much  that 
if  they  commit  any  offence,  they  be  vnder  no  commen 
iudgement,  but  be  left  only  to  god  and  The  maiestie 
themfelfes.     For  thei  thinke  it  not  lawful  ,^".1^0?""' 
to  touch  him  with  mannes  hande,  be  he  priestcs. 
neuer  fo  villous,  which  after  fo  fingular  a  fort  was  dedi- 
cate and  confecrate  to  god,  as  a  holly  oftering.     This 
manor  may  they  cafelye  obferue,  bicaufe  they  haue  fo 
lewc  priefles,  and  do  chufc  them  Avilh  fuch  circumfpec 
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tion.  For  It  fcafely  »  uer  chaunceth,  that  the  mofle  vcr- 
luous  amonge  vertpous,  which  in  refpect  only  of  his 
vertue  is  auaunced  to  fo  high  a  dignity,  can  fal  to  vice 
and  wickednes.  And  if  it  fhould  chaunce  in  dede  (as 
mans  nature  is  mutable  and  fraile)  yet  by  reafon  they 
be  fo  fewe,  and  promoted  to  no  might  nor  powre,  but 
only  to  honoure,  it  were  not  to  be  feared  yat  anye  great 
dammage  by  them  fhould  happen  and  enfue  to  the  com- 
men  wealthe.  They  haue  fo  rare  and  fcwe  priefles, 
leaR  if  the  honour  were  communicated  to  many,  ye  dig- 
niti  of  the  ordre,  which  among  them  now  is  fo  highly 
edemed,  fliould  rune  in  contempt.  Speciallye  bicaufe 
they  thincke  it  hard  to  find  many  fo  good,  as  to  be 
meet  for  that  dignity,  to  the  execution  and  difcharge 
whereof  it  is  not  fufficiente  to  be  endued  with  meanc 
vertues.  Furthermore  thefe  priefles  be  not  more  efle- 
med  of  their  owne  countrey  men,  then  they  be  of  for- 
rein  and  flraunge  countreis.  Which  thinge  maye  here- 
by plainly  appere.  And  I  thinke  alfo  yat  this  is  the 
caufe  of  it.  For  whiles  ye  armies  be  fighting  together 
in  open  feld  they  a  litle  befide  not  farre  of  knele  vpon 
their  knees  in  their  hallowed  veflimentes,  holding  vp 
their  handes  to  heauen :  praing  firfl  of  all  for  peace, 
nexte  for  vyctory  of  their  owne  parte,  but  to  neyther 
part  a  bin ddy  victory.  If  their  hofl  gette  the  vpper 
hand,  they  runne  in  to  the  mayne  battayle,  and  res- 
trayne  their  owne  men  from  fleying  and  cruelly  purfu- 
inge  theire  vanquyflied  enemies.  Whyche  enemyes,  yf 
tliey  doo  but  fee  them  and  fpeakc  to  them,  it  is  ynoughe 
for  the  fauegarde  of  theire  lyues.  And  the  touching 
of  theire  clothes  defendeth  and  faueth  al  their  gooddes 
from  rauine  and  fpoyle.  This  thinge  hathe  auaunced 
them  to  fo  greate  wourfliip  and  trewe  maiefly  among  al 
nations,  that  manye  times  they  haue  afwel  preferued 
theire  own  citizens  from  ye  cruel  force  of  their  enemies, 
as  they  haue  theire  enemies  from  the  furyous  rage  of 
theire  owne  men.  For  it  is  well  knowen,  that  when 
theire  owne  army  hathe  rcculed,  and  in  dyfpayre  turned 
backc,  and  runne  away,  their  enncmics  fyerllye  purfuin^ 
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with  flaiighter  and  fpoyle,  then  the  prlefles  dimming 
betwene  haue  flayed  the  murder,  and  parted  bothe  the 
hoRes.     So  that  peace  hath  bene  made  and  concluded 
betwene  bothe  partes  vpon  equall  and  indifferent  condi- 
tions. For  there  was  neuer  any  nation,  fo  fierce,  fo  cruel], 
and  rude,  but  they  hadde  them  in  fuche  reuerence,  that 
they  counted  their  bodyes  hallowed  and  fanctified,  and 
therefore  not  to  beviolentlyeand  vnreuerentlye  touched. 
They  kepe  hollye  the  firfle  and  the  lafle  daye  of 
euery  moneth  and   yeare,   diuydinge  the   Theobserua- 
yeare  into  monethes,  whyche  they  mea-  d!des°amo[f  g 
fure  by  the  courfe  of  the  moone,  as  they  the  Utopians 
doo  the  yeare  by  the  courfe  of  the  fonne.     The  fyrfle 
dayes  they  call  in  theire  language  Lynemernes,  and 
the  lafle  Trapemernes,  the  whyche  woordes  may  be 
interpreted,  primifefle  and  finifefl,  or  els  in  our  fpeache, 
firfl  feafle  and  lafl  feaft.   Their  churches  be  Their  chur- 
verye  gorgious,  and  not  onelye  of  fine  and  cheis 
curious  workemanfhip,  but  alfo  (which  in  the  fewencs 
of  them  was  neceffary)  very  wide  and  large,  and  hable 
to  receaue  a  great  company  of  people.     But  they  be  al 
fumwhat  darke.      Howbeit  that   was   not   Churcheisof 
donne   throusjh   ignoraunce   in  buildino^e,   d^'T""^  I's^t 

rii  r-iri  •    r,  ^""^  ^  reason 

but  as  they  fay,  by  the  counfel  of  the  pneftes.  why 
Bicaufe  they  thought  that  ouer  much  light  doth  difperfe 
mens  cogitations,  whereas  in  dimme  and  doubtful  lighte 
they  be  gathered  together,  and  more  earneflly  fixed  vp- 
on religion  and  deuotion :  which  bicaufe  it  is  not  there 
of  one  fort  among  all  men,  and  yet  all  the  kindes  and 
faffions  of  it,  thoughe  they  be  fondry  and  manifold, 
agre  together  in  the  honour  of  the  diuine  nature,  as 
goyng  diuers  wayes  to  one  ende:  therefore  nothing  is 
fene  nor  heard  in  ye  churches,  but  that  femeth  to  agre 
indefferently  with  them  all.  If  there  be  a  diflinct 
kind  of  facrifice  peculiar  to  anye  feueral  fecte,  that 
they  execute  at  home  in  their  owne  houfcs.  The  com- 
mon facrifices  be  fo  ordered,  that  they  be  no  derogation 
nor  preiudice  to  anye  of  the  priuate  facrifices  and  re- 
ligions.    Therefore  no  ymage  of  annye  god  is  lecne  in 
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the  churche,  to  the  intente  it  maye  bee  free  for  euery 
man  to  conceiue  god  by  their  rehgion  after  what  Ukenes 
and  fimilitude  they  will.  They  call  vpon  no  peculiar 
name  of  god,  but  only  Mithra  In  the  which  word 
they  all  agree  together  in  one  nature  of  the  diuine 
maiefli  whatfoeuer  it  be.  No  prayers  bee  vfed  but  fuche 
as  euerye  man  maye  boldelie  pronounce  withoute  the 
offendinge  of  anny  fecte.  They  come  therefore  to  the 
churche,  the  lafle  day  of  euerye  moneth  and  yeare  in 
the  euenynge  yet  faflinge,  there  to  gyue  thankes  to 
GOD  for  that  they  haue  profperouflye  paffed  ouer  the 
yeare  or  monethe,  wherof  that  hollye  daye  is  the  lafle 
daye.  The  nexte  daye  they  come  to  the  church  earlye 
in  the  mornyng,  to  praye  to  GOD  that  they  maye  haue 
good  fortune  and  fucceffe  all  the  newe  yeare  or  monethe 
whych  they  doo  begynne  of  that  fame  hollye  daye. 
But  in  the  holly  dayes  that  be  the  lafle  dayes  of  the 
tnonethes  and  yeares,  before  they  come  to  the  churche, 
the  wiues  fall  downe  proflrat  before  theire  hufbandes 
^^.  feet  at  home,  and  the  children  before  the 
on  of  the  Uto-  fccte  of  their  parentes,  confeffmge  and  ac- 
pians.  knowleginge  themfelfes  offenders  either  by 

fome  actuall  dede,  or  by  omiffion  of  their  deuty,  and 
dehre  pardon  for  their  offenfe.  Thus  yf  anye  cloude 
of  priuy  difpleafure  was  rifen  at  home,  by  this  fatiffac- 
tion  it  is  ouerblowen,  that  they  may  be  prefente  at  the 
lacrifices  with  pure  and  charitable  mindes.  For  they 
be  aferd  to  come  there  with  troubled  confciences. 
Therefore  if  they  knowe  themfelfes  to  beare  anye 
hatred  or  grudge  towardes  anye  man,  they  prefume 
not  to  come  to  ye  facrifices,  before  they  haue  recon- 
ciled themfelfes  and  purged  theire  confciences,  for 
feare  of  greate  vengeaunce  and  punyfhemente  for  their 
offenfe.  When  they  come  thether,  the  men  goo  into 
the  ryghte  fyde  of  the  churche,  and  the 
places  in  the  womcn  into  the  lefte  fyde.  There  they  place 
Churche.  thcmfclfcs  in  fuche  oidre,   that   all   they 

whyche  be  of  the  male  kinde  in  euery  houfliold  fitte 
before  the  goodman  of  vc  houfe,  and  they  of  the  female 
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kinde  before  the  goodwyfe.  Thus  it  is  forfene  that  all 
their  geflures  and  behauiours  be  marked  and  obfenied 
abrode  of  them  by  whofe  authority  and  difcipline  they 
be  gouerned  at  home.  This  alfo  they  diligently 
fee  vnto,  that  the  younger  euermore  be  coupled  with 
his  elder,  left  children  beinge  ioyned  together,  they 
fliould  paffe  ouer  yat  time  in  childifh  wantonnes,  wherin 
they  ought  principally  to  conceaue  a  religious  and  de- 
uoute  feare  towardes  god  :  which  is  the  chiefte  and  al- 
mofl  ye  only  incitation  to  vertu.  They  kill  no  lining 
beaft  in  facrifice,  nor  they  think e  not  that  the  merciful 
clemencye  of  god  hath  delite  in  bloude  and  flaughter, 
which  hath  geuen  liffe  to  beafles  to  the  in- 
tent they  (hould  Hue.  They  burne  franc-  ^'■^'"°"»«^* 
kenfence,  and  other  fweet  fauours,  and  light  alfo  a 
greate  numbre  of  waxe  candelles  and  tapers,  not  fup- 
pofmge  this  geare  to  be  any  thing  auaylable  to  the 
diuine  nature,  as  neither  ye  prayers  of  men.  But  this 
vnhurtful  and  harmeles  kind  of  worfhip  pleafeth  them. 
And  by  thies  fweet  fauoures  and  lightes,  and  other 
fuch  ceremonies  men  feele  themfelfes  fecretlye  lifted 
vp,  and  encouraged  to  deuotion  with  more  willynge 
and  feruent  hartes.  The  people  wearethe  in  the 
churche  white  apparell,  The  priefl  is  clothed  in 
chaungeable  colours.  Whiche  in  workemanfhipe  bee 
excellent,  but  in  fluffe  not  verye  pretious.  For  theire 
veflimentes  be  neither  embraudered  with  gold,  nor  fet 
with  precious  ftones.  But  they  be  wrought  fo  fynely 
and  conningelye  with  diuers  fethers  of  foules,  that  the 
eflimation  of  no  coftely  fluffe  is  hable  to  counteruaile 
the  price  of  the  worke.  Furthermore  in  thefe  birdes 
fethers,  and  in  the  dewe  ordre  of  them,  whiche  is  ob- 
fenied in  theire  fetting,  they  faye,  is  conteyned  certaine 
diuine  mifleries.  The  interpretation  whereof  knowen, 
whiche  is  diligentlye  taught  by  the  priefles,  they  be  put 
in  remembraunce  of  the  bountifull  benefites  of  God 
towarde  them  :  and  of  the  loue  and  honoure  whiche 
of  theire  behalfe  is  dewe  to  God :  and  alfo  of  their 
deuties  one  towarde  another.     When  the  priefl  firR 
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commeth  out  of  the  veRry  thus  apparelled,  they  fall 
dovvne  incontinent  euerye  one  reuerentlye  to  the  ground, 
with  fo  flill  filence  on  euerye  part,  that  the  very  faffion 
of  the  thinge  ftriketh  into  them  a  certayne  feare  of 
God,  as  though  he  were  there  perfonally  prefente. 
When  they  haue  lien  a  litle  fpace  on  the  ground,  the 
priefl  geuethe  them  a  figne  for  to  ryfe.  Then  they 
hng  prayfes  vnto  God,  whiche  they  intermixt  with  in- 
Theirechurche  ftrumentes  of  muficke,  for  the  mofte  parte 
musike.  of  Other  faffions  then  thefe  that  we  vfe  in 

this  parte  of  the  worlde.  And  like  as  fome  of  ours  bee 
muche  fweter  then  theirs,  fo  fome  of  theirs  doo  farre 
paffe  ours.  But  in  one  thinge  doubtles  they  goo  ex- 
ceding  farre  beyonde  vs.  For  all  their  mufike  bothe 
that  they  playe  vpon  inftmmentes,  and  that  they  fmge 
with  mannes  voyce  dothe  fo  refemble  and  expreffe 
naturall  affections,  the  found  and  tune  is  fo  applied 
and  made  agreable  to  the  thinge,  that  whether  it  bee  a 
prayer,  or  els  a  dytty  of  gladnes,  of  patience,  of  trou- 
ble, of  mournynge,  or  of  anger  ;  the  faffion  of  the 
melodye  dothe  fo  reprefente  the  meaning  of  the 
thing,  that  it  doth  wonderfullye  moue,  flirre,  pearce, 
and  enflame  the  hearers  myndes.  At  the  lafle  the  people 
and  the  pried  together  rehearfe  folempne  prayers  in 
woordes,  expreflye  pronounced,  fo  made 
rayeis.  ^-^^^  eucrye  man  maye  priuatelye  apply e 

to  hymfelfe  that  which  is  commonlye  fpoken  of  all. 
In  thefe  prayers  euerye  man  recognifethe  and  know- 
ledgethe  God  to  be  hys  maker,  hys  gouernoure,  and 
the  principal  caufe  of  all  other  goodnes,  thankynge 
him  for  fo  many  benefites  receaued  at  his  hande. 
But  namelye  that  throughe  the  fauoure  of  God  he  hath 
chaunced  into  that  publyque  weale,  whiche  is  mofte 
happye  and  welthye,  and  hathe  chofen  that  religion, 
whyche  he  hopeth  to  be  mofle  true.  In  the  whyche 
thinge  if  he  doo  anye  thinge  erre,  or  yf  there  be  any 
other  better  then  eyther  of  them  is,  being  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  he  defierethe  him  that  he  wyl  of  his 
goodnes  let  him  liauc  knon'lcdge  thereof,  as  one  that 
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is  ready  too  followe  what  way  foeuer  he  wyW  leade  hym. 
But  yf  this  fourme  and  faffion  of  a  commen  wealthe 
bee  befle,  and  his  owne  relygion  mod  true  and  per- 
fecte,  then  he  defyrethe  GOD  to  gyue  hym  a  con- 
flaunte  fledefaflnes  in  the  fame,  and  too  brynge  all 
other  people  to  the  fame  ordre  of  lyuynge,  and  to  the 
fame  opinion  of  God  onles  there  bee  annye  thinge 
that  in  this  diuerfitye  of  religions  dothe  delite  his  vn- 
fercheable  pleafure.  To  be  fhorte  he  prayeth  hym, 
that  after  his  deathe  he  maye  come  to  hym.  But  how 
foone  or  late  that  he  dare  not  affynge  or  determine. 
Howebeit,  if  it  myght  flahde  with  his  maieflies  pleafure, 
he  woulde  be  muche  gladder  to  dye  a  paynefull  deathe 
and  fo  to  goo  to  God,  then  by  longe  lyuing  in  worldly e 
profperitye  to  bee  awaye  from  him.  Whan  this  prayer  is 
faid  they  fal  doune  to  the  ground  again  and  a  lytle  after 
they  ryfe  vp  and  go  to  dinner.  And  the  refydewe  of  the 
daye  they  paffe  ouer  in  playes,  and  exercife  of  cheualrye. 
Nowe  I  haue  declared  and  defcribed  vnto  you,  as 
truelye  as  I  coulde  the  fourme  and  ordre  of  that 
commen  wealth,  which  verely  in  my  iudgment  is 
not  only  the  befle,  but  alfo  that  which  alone  of 
good  right  maye  claime  and  take  vpon  it  the  name  of 
a  commen  wealth  or  publique  weale.  For  in  other 
places  they  fpeake  ftil  of  the  commen  wealth.  But 
euery  man  procureth  his  owne  priuate  gaine.  Here 
where  nothinge  is  priuate,  the  commen  affaires  bee 
earnefllye  loked  vpon.  And  truely  on  both  partes  they 
haue  good  caufe  fo  to  do  as  they  do.  For  in  other 
countreys  who  knoweth  not  that  he  fliall  flerue  for  hon- 
ger,  onles  he  make  fome  feuerall  prouifion  tor  himfelfe, 
though  the  commen  wealthe  floryfhe  neuer  fo  muche 
in  ryches?  And  therefore  he  is  compelled  euen  of 
verye  neceffitie  to  haue  regarde  to  him  felfe,  rather  then 
to  the  people,  that  is  to  faye,  to  other.  Contrarywyfe 
there  where  all  thinges  be  commen  to  euery  man,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  any  man  fhal  lacke  anye 
thinge  neceffary  for  his  priuate  vfes  :  fo  that  the  com- 
men flore  houfcs  and  bernes  be  fufficientlye  flored. 
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For  there  nothinge  is  diftributed  after  a  nyggyfhe  forte, 
neither  there  is  anye  poore  man  or  begger.  And 
thoughe  no  man  haue  anye  thinge,  yet  euerye  man  is 
ryche.  For  what  can  be  more  riche,  then  to  lyue  ioy- 
fuUy  and  merely,  without  al  griefe  and  penfifenes  :  Not 
caring  for  his  owne  lyuing,  nor  vexed  or  troubled  with 
his  wifes  importunate  complayntes,  nor  dreadynge 
pouertie  to  his  fonne,  nor  forrowyng  for'  his  doughters 
dowrey  ?  Yea  they  take  no  care  at  all  for  the  lyuyng 
and  wealthe  of  themfelfes  and  al  theirs,  of  theire  wyfes, 
theire  chyldren,  theire  nephewes,  theire  childrens  chyld- 
ren,  and  all  the  fucceffion  that  euer  (hall  foUowe  in 
theire  pofleritie.  And  yet  befydes  this  there  is  no 
leffe  prouifion  for  them  that  were  ones  labourers,  and 
be  nowe  weake  and  impotent,  then  for  them  that  do 
nowe  laboure  and  take  payne.  Here  nowe  woulde  I 
fee,  yf  anye  man  dare  bee  fo  bolde  as  to  compare  with 
this  equytie,  the  iuflice  of  other  nations.  Among 
whom,  I  forfake  God,  if  I  can  fynde  any  figne  or  token 
of  equitie  and  iuflice.  For  what  iuflice  is  this,  that  a 
ryche  goldefmythe,  or  an  vfurer,  or  to  bee  fhorte  anye 
of  them,  which  either  doo  nothing  at  all,  or  els  that 
whyche  they  doo  is  fuch,  that  it  is  not  very  necef- 
fary  to  the  common  wealth,  fhould  haue  a  pleafaunte 
and  a  welthie  lyuinge,  either  by  Idlenes,  or  by  vn- 
neceffarye  bufmes  :  When  in  the  meane  tyme  poore 
labourers,  carters,  yronfmythes,  carpenters,  and  plow- 
men, by  fo  gi-eate  and  continual  toyle,  as  drawing  and 
bearinge  beafles  be  fkant  hable  to  fufleine,  and  againe 
fo  neceffary  toyle,  that  v/ithout  it  no  common  wealth 
were  hable  to  continewe  and  endure  one  yere,  fhould 
yet  get  fo  harde  and  poore  a  lyuing,  and  lyue  fo 
wretched  and  miferable  a  lyfe,  that  the  flate  and  con- 
dition of  the  labouringe  beafles  maye  feme  muche 
better  and  welthier?  For  they  be  not  put  to  foo 
continuall  laboure,  nor  theire  lyuinge  is  not  muche 
worfe,  yea  to  them  muche  pleafaunter,  takynge  no 
thoughte  in  the  meane  feafon  for  the  tyme  to  come. 
But  thefe  feilye  poore  wretches  be  prefently  tormented 
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with  barreyne  and  vnfmtefuU  labour.  And  the  remem- 
braunce  of  theire  poore  indigent  and  beggerlye  olde 
age  kylleth  them  vp.  For  theire  dayly  wages  is  fo  lytle, 
that  it  will  not  fuffice  for  the  fame  daye,  muche  leffe  it 
yeldeth  any  ouerplus,  that  may  daylye  be  layde  vp  for 
the  relyefe  of  olde  age.  Is  not  this  an  vniufl  and  an 
vnkynde  publyque  weale,  whyche  gyueth  great  fees  and 
rewardes  to  gentlemen,  as  they  call  them,  and  to  gold- 
fmythes,  and  to  fuche  other,  whiche  be  either  ydle 
perfones,  or  els  onlye  flatterers,  and  deuyfers  of  vayne 
pleafures :  And  of  the  contrary  parte  maketh  no  gentle 
prouifion  for  poore  plowmen,  coliars,  laborers,  carters, 
yronfmythes,  and  carpenters  :  vv^ithout  whome  no  corn- 
men  wealthe  can  continewe  ?  But  after  it  hath  abufed 
the  labours  of  theire  lufly  and  flowring  age,  at  the 
lafle  when  they  be  oppreffed  with  olde  age  and  fycke- 
nes :  being  nedye,  poore,  and  indigent  of  all  thinges, 
then  forgettyng  theire  fo  manye  paynefull  watchinges, 
not  remembring  their  fo  manye  and  fo  greate  benefites, 
recompenfeth  and  acquyteth  them  mofte  vnkyndly 
with  myferable  death.  And  yet  befides  this  the  riche 
men  not  only  by  priuate  fraud,  but  alfo  by  commen 
lawes  do  euery  day  pluck  and  fnatche  awaye  from  the 
poore  fome  parte  of  their  daily  liuing.  So  where  as  it 
femed  before  vniufleto  recompenfe  withvnkindnes  their 
paynes  that  haue  bene  beneficiall  to  the  publique  weale, 
nowe  they  haue  to  this  their  wrong  and  vniufle  deal- 
inge  (which  is  yet  a  muche  worfe  pointe)  geuen  the 
name  of  iuflice,  yea  and  that  by  force  of  a  law.  Ther- 
fore  when  I  confider  and  way  in  my  mind  all  thefe 
commen  wealthes,  which  now  a  dayes  any  where  do 
florifh,  fo  god  helpe  me,  I  can  perceaue  nothing  but  a 
certein  confpiracy  of  riche  men  procuringe  theire  owne 
commodities  vnder  the  name  and  title  of  the  commen 
wealth.  They  inuent  and  deuife  all  meanes  and  craftes, 
firfl  how  to  kepe  fafely,  without  feare  of  lefmg,  that 
they  haue  vniullly  gathered  together,  and  next  how  to 
hire  and  abufe  the  worke  and  laboure  of  the  poore  for 
as  litle  money  as  may  be.     Thcfe  deuifes,  when  the 
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riche  men  haue  decreed  to  be  kept  and  obferued  vndei 
coloure  of  the  comminaltie,  that  is  to  faye,  alfo  of  the 
pore  people,  then  they  be  made  lawes.  But  thefe  mofl 
wicked  and  vicious  men,  when  they  haue  by  their  vnfati- 
able  couetoufnes  deuided  among  them  felues  al  thofe 
thinges,  whiche  woulde  haue  fufficed  all  men,  yet  how 
farre  be  they  from  the  wealth  and  felicitie  of  the  Uto- 
Contempte  of  pian  commen  wealth  ?  Out  of  the  which, 
Money.  j^  ^j^g^j-  ^\i  ^j-^g  dcfirc  of  moncy  with  the 

vfe  thereof  is  vtterly  fecluded  and  baniflied,  howe 
greate  a  heape  of  cares  is  cut  away  ?  How  great  an 
occafion  of  wickednes  and  mifchiefe  is  plucked  vp  by 
ye  rotes?  For  who  knoweth  not,  that  fraud,  theft, 
rauine,  brauling,  quarelling,  brabling,  flriffe,  chiding, 
contention,  murder,  treafon,  poifoning,  which  by  daily 
punifhmentes  are  rather  reuenged  then  refrained,  do 
dye  when  money  dieth.  And  alfo  that  feare,  griefe, 
care,  laboures,  and  watchinges  do  perifh  euen  the  very 
fame  moment  that  money  perifheth  ?  Yea  pouerty  it 
felfe,  which  only  femed  to  lacke  money,  if  money 
were  gone,  it  alfo  would  decreafe  and  vanifhe  away. 
And  that  you  may  perceaue  this  more  plainly,  confider 
with  your  fclfes  fome  barein  and  vnfruteful  yeare, 
wherin  manye  thoufandes  of  people  haue  flarued  for 
honger :  I  dare  be  bolde  to  fay,  yat  in  the  end  of  that 
penury  fo  much  corne  or  grain  might  haue  bene 
found  in  the  rich  mens  bernes,  if  they  had  bene  fearched, 
as  being  diuided  among  them  whome  famine  and 
peflilence  then  confumed,  no  man  at  al  fliould  haue 
felt  that  plague  and  penuri.  So  eafely  might  men 
gette  their  liuing,  if  that  fame  worthye  princeffe  lady 
money  did  not  alone  flop  vp  the  waye  betwene  vs 
and  our  lyuing,  which  a  goddes  name  v/as  very 
excellendy  deuifed  and  inuented,  that  by  her  the 
way  therto  fhould  be  opened.  I  am  fewer  the  ryche 
men  perceaue  this,  nor  they  be  not  ignoraunte  how 
much  better  it  were  too  lacke  noo  neceffarye  thing, 
then  to  abunde  with  ouermuche  fuperfluite :  to  be  ryd 
oute  of  innumerable  cares  and  troubles,  then  to  be  be- 
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feiged  and  encombred  with  great  ryches.  And  1  dowte 
not  that  either  the  refpecte  of  euery  mans  priuate  com- 
moditie,  or  els  the  authority  of  oure  fauioure  Chrifte 
(which  for  his  great  wifdom  could  not  but  know  what 
were  befl,  and  for  his  ineflimable  goodnes  could  not 
but  counfel  to  that  which  he  knew  to  be  befl)  wold  haue 
brought  all  the  worlde  longe  agoo  into  the  a  mameious 
lawes  of  this  weale  publique,  if  it  wer  not  yat  sayinge. 
one  only  beaft,  ye  princeffe  and  mother  of  all  mifchiefe 
Pride,  doth  withflande  and  let  it.  She 
meafurethe  not  wealth  and  profperity  by  ^  ^' 
her  owne  commodities,  but  by  the  miferie  and  incom- 
modities  of  other,  fhe  would  not  by  her  good  will  be 
made  a  goddeffe,  yf  there  were  no  ^vretches  left,  ouer 
whom  fhe  might  like  a  fcorneful  ladie  rule  and  triumph, 
ouer  whofe  miferies  her  felicities  mighte  fhyne,  whofe 
pouertie  fhe  myghte  vexe,  tormente,  and  encreafe  by 
gorgiouflye  fettynge  furthe  her  richeffe.  Thys  hell 
hounde  creapeth  into  mens  hartes :  and  plucketh  them 
backe  from  entering  the  right  pathe  of  life,  and  is  fo 
depely  roted  in  mens  brefles,  that  fhe  can  not  be  pluc- 
ked out.  This  fourme  and  fafhion  of  a  weale  publique, 
which  I  would  gladly' wifh  vnto  al  nations:  I  am  glad 
yet  that  it  hath  chaunced  to  the  Utopians,  which  haue 
folowed  thofe  inflitutions  of  life,  whereby  they  haue 
laid  fuch  foundations  of  their  common  wealth,  as  fhal 
continew  and  lafl  not  only  wealthely,  but  alfo  as  far  as 
mans  wit  may  iudge  and  coniecture,  fhall  endure  for 
euer.  For,  feyng  the  chiefe  caufes  of  ambition  and  fe- 
dition,  with  other  vices  be  plucked  vp  by  the  rootes, 
and  abandoned  at  home,  there  can  be  no  ieopardie  of 
domiflicall  diffention,  whiche  alone  hathe  cafle  vnder 
foote  and  brought  to  noughte  the  well  fort[i]fied  and 
flronglie  defenced  wealthe  and  riches  of  many  cities. 
But  forafmuch  as  perfect  Concorde  remaineth,  and 
wholfome  lawes  be  executed  at  home,  the  enuie  of  al 
forein  princes  be  not  hable  to  fhake  or  moue  the  em- 
pire, though  they  haue  many  tymes  long  ago  gone  about 
to  do  it,  beyng  euermore  driuen  backe. 
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Thus  when  Raphaell  hadde  made  an  ende  of  his  tale, 
though  many  thinges  came  to  my  mind,  which  in  the 
maners  and  lawes  of  that  people  femed  to  be  inflituted 
and  founded  of  no  good  reafon,  not  onely  in  the  fafhion 
of  their  cheualry,  and  in  their  facrifices  and  religions, 
and  in  other  of  their  lawes,  but  alfo,  yea  and  chiefly,  in 
that  which  is  the  principal  foundation  of  al  their  ordin- 
aunces,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  communitie  of  their  life 
and  liuynge,  withoute  anye  occupieng  of  money,  by 
the  whiche  thinge  onelye  all  nobilitie,  magnificence, 
wourfhippe,  honour,  and  maieflie,  the  true  ornamentes 
and  honoures,  as  the  common  opinion  is,  of  a  common 
wealth,  vtterlye  be  ouerthrowen  and  deflroied  :  yet  be- 
caufe  I  knew  that  he  was  wery  of  talking,  and  was  not 
fure  whether  he  coulde  abyde  that  anye  thynge  fhoulde 
be  fayde  againfle  hys  mynde:  fpeciallye  remembrynge 
that  he  had  reprehended  this  faulte  in  other,  which  be 
aferde  left  they  fhould  feme  not  to  be  wife  enough,  on- 
les  they  could  find  fome  fault  in  other  mens  inuentions : 
therfore  I  praifing  both  their  infLitutions  and  hys  com- 
munication, toke  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
fupper:  fayinge  that  we  woulde  chuefe  an  other  time 
to  waye  and  examine  the  fame  matters,  and  to  talke 
with  him  moore  at  large  therin.  Whiche  woulde  God 
it  might  ones  come  to  paffe.  In  the  meane  time  as  I 
can  not  agree  and  confent  to  all  thinges  that  he  faide, 
beyng  els  without  doubt  a  man  Angularly  well  learned, 
and  alfo  in  all  worldelye  matters  exactly  and  profoundly 
experienced:  fo  muft  I  nedes  confeffe  and  graunt 
that  many  thinges  be  in  the  Uto- 
pian weale  publique,  whiche 
in  our  cities  I  maye  ra- 
ther wifhe  for,  then 
hope  after. 
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Homas  More  the  fingular  ornamente  of  this 
our  age,  as  you  your  felf  (right  honourable 
Buflide)  can  witneffe,  to  whome  he  is  per- 
fectly wel  knowen,  fent  vnto  me  this  other 
day  the  ylande  of  Utopia,  to  very  few  as 
yet  knowen,  but  mofl  worthy,  which  as  farre  excelling 
Platoes  commen  wealthe,  all  people  fhoulde  be  will- 
inge  to  know:  fpecially  of  a  man  mofl  eloquent  fo 
finely  fet  furth,  fo  conningly  painted  out,  and  fo  euid- 
ently  fubiect  to  the  eye,  that  as  oft  as  I  reade  it,  me 
thinketh  that  I  fee  fomwhat  more,  then  when  I  heard 
Raphael  Hythloday  himfelfe  (for  I  was  prefent  at  that 
talke  afwell  as  mafler  More)  vtteryng  and  pronounc- 
ing his  owne  woordes ;  Yea,  though  the  fame  man,  ac- 
cordinge  to  his  pure  eloquence,  did  fo  open  and  de- 
clare the  matter,  that  he  might  plainely  enough  appeare, 
to  reporte  not  thinges,  which  he  had  learned  of  others 
onelye  by  hearefay,  but  which  he  had  with  his  own  eyes 
prefently  fene,  and  throughly  vewed,  and  wherin  he  had 
no  fmal  time  bene  conuerfant  and  abiding:  a  man  tru- 
lie,  in  mine  opinion,  as  touching  the  knowledge  of  re- 
gions, peoples,  and  worldly  experience,  muche  paffmge, 
yea  cuen  they  very  famous  and  renowmed  trauailer 
Vlyffes :  and  in  dede  fuche  a  one,  as  for  the  fpace  of  thefe 
viij.  c.  [eight  hundred]  yeres  paft  I  think  nature  into  the 
worlde  brought  not  furth  his  like:  incomparifon  of  whome 
Vefpuce  maye  be  thought  to  haue  fene  nothing.  More- 
ouer,  wheras  we  be  wont  more  effectually  and  pitthely 
to  declare  and  expreffe  thinges  that  we  haue  fene,  then 
whiche  we  haue  but  onelye  hearde,  there  was  befides 
that  in  this  man  a  certen  peculiar  grace,  and  fmgular 
dexteritie  to  difcriue  and  fet  furth  a  matter  witliall. 
Yet  the  felfe  fame  thinges  as  ofte  as  I  beholde  and  ron- 
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fider  them  drawen  and  painted  oute  with  maRer  ]\Iores 
penfiUe,  I  arii  therwith  fo  moued,  fo  deUted,  fo  inflamed, 
and  fo  rapt,  that  fometime  me  think  I  am  prefently 
conuerfaunt,  euen  in  the  ylande  of  Utopia.  And  I  pro- 
mife  you,  I  can  fkante  beleue  that  Raphael  himfelfe  by 
al  that  flue  yeres  fpace  that  he  was  in  Utopia  abiding, 
faw  there  fomuch,  as  here  in  mafler  Mores  defcription 
is  to  be  fene  and  perceaued.  Whiche  defcription  with 
fo  manye  wonders,  and  miraculous  thinges  is  repleni- 
fhed,  that  I  Rande  in  great  doubt  wherat  firR  and  chief- 
lie  to  mufe  or  marueile :  whether  at  the  excellencie  of 
his  perfect  and  fuer  memorie,  which  could  welniegh 
vvorde  by  woorde  rehearfe  fo  manye  thinges  once  onely 
heard:  or  elles  at  his  fmgular  prudence,  who  fo  well 
and  wittyly  marked  and  bare  away  al  the  originall  caufes 
and  fountaynes  (to  the  vulgare  people  commenly  mofl 
vnknowen)  wherof  both  yffueth  and  fpringeth  the  mor- 
tall  confufion  and  vtter  decaye  of  a  commen  wealth,  and 
alfo  the  auauncement  and  wealthy  Rate  of  the  fame  may 
riefe  and  growe:  or  elles  at  the  efiicacie  and  pitthe  of 
his  woordes,  which  in  fo  fine  a  latin  Rile,  with  fuche 
force  of  eloquence  hath  couched  together  and  com- 
prifed  fo  many  and  diuers  matters,  fpeciallie  beinge  a 
man  continuallie  encombred  with  fo  manye  bufye  and 
troublefome  cares,  both  publique,  and  priuate,  as  he 
is.  Howbeit  all  thefe  thinges  caufe  you  litle  to  mar- 
uell  (righte  honourable  Buflid)  for  that  you  are  famil- 
iarly and  throughly  acquainted  with  the  notable,  yea 
almoR  diuine  witte  of  the  man.  But  nowe  to  procede 
to  other  matters,  I  fuerly  know  nothing  nedeful  or  re- 
quifite  to  be  adioyned  vnto  his  writinges :  Onely  a 
meter  of.  iiij.  verfes  written  in  the  Utopian  tongue, 
whiche  after  maRer  Mores  departure  Hythloday  by 
chaunce  fhewed  me,  that  haue  I  caufed  to  be  added 
thereto,  with  the  Alphabete  of  the  fame  nation,  and 
haue  alfo  garnifhed  the  margent  of  the  boke  with  cer- 
ten  notes.  For,  as  touchinge  the  fituation  of  the 
ylande,  that  is  to  faye,  in  what  parte  of  the  vvorlde 
Utopia  Randeth,  the  ignoraunce  and  lacke  whereof  not 
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a  litle  troubleth  and  greueth  mafler  More,  in  dede 
Raphael  left  not  that  vnfpoken  of.  Howbeit  with 
verie  fewe  wordes  he  lightly  touched  it,  incidentlye  by 
ye  way  paffing  it  ouer,  as  meanyng  of  likelihod  to 
kepe  and  referue  that  to  an  other  place.  And  the 
fame,  I  wot  not  how,  by  a  certen  euell  and  vnluckie 
chaunce  efcaped  vs  bothe.  For  when  Raphael  was 
fpeaking  therof,  one  of  mafler  Mores  feruauntes  came 
to  him,  and  whifpered  in  his  eare.  Wherefore  I  beyng 
then  of  purpofe  more  earneflly  addict  to  heare,  one  of 
the  company,  by  reafon  of  cold  taken,  I  thinke,  a 
fhippeborde,  coughed  out  fo  loude,  that  he  toke  from 
my  hearinge  certen  of  his  wordes.  But  I  wil  neuer 
flynte,  nor  refl,  vntil  I  haue  gotte  the  full  and  exacte 
knowledge  hereof:  infomuche  that  I  will  be  hable  per- 
fectly to  inflructe  you,  not  onely  in  the  longitude  or 
true  meridian  of  the  ylande,  but  alfo  in  the  iuR  latitude 
iherof,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fubleuation  or  height  of  the 
pole  in  that  region,  if  our  frende  Hythloday  be  in  fafe- 
tie,  and  aliue.  For  we  heare  very  vncerten  newes  of 
him.  Some  reporte,  that  he  died  in  his  iorney  home- 
warde.  Some  agayne  affirme,  that  he  retorned  into  his 
countrey,  but  partly,  for  that  he  coulde  not  away  with 
the  fafhions  of  his  countrey  folk,  and  partly  for  that  his 
minde  and  affection  was  altogether  fet  and  fixed  vpon 
Utopia,  they  fay  that  he  hathe  taken  his  voyage 
thetherwarde  agayne.  Now  as  touching  this,  that  the 
name  of  this  yland  is  nowhere  founde  amonge  the  olde 
and  auncient  cofmographers,  this  doubte  Hythloday 
himfelfe  verie  well  diffolued.  For  why  it  is  poffible 
enoughe  (quod  he)  that  the  nam.e,  whiche  it  had  in 
olde  time,  was  afterwarde  chaunged,  or  elles  that  they 
neuer  had  knowledge  of  this  iland :  forafmuch  as  now  in 
our  time  diuers  landes  be  found,  which  to  the  olde  Geo- 
graphers were  vnknowen.  Howbeit,  what  nedeth  it  in 
this  behalfe  to  fortifie  the  matter  with  argumentes, 
feynge  mafler  More  isauthorhereof  fufificient?  Butv/here- 
as  he  doubteth  of  the  edition  or  imprinting  of  the  booke, 
indeede  herein  I  both  commende,  and  alfo  knowledge  the 
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mannes  modeflie.  Howbeit  vnto  me  it  femeth  a  worke 
moil  vnworthie  to  be  long  fuppreffed,  and  moll  worthy 
to  go  abrod  into  ye  handes  of  men,yea,andvnder  the  title 
of  youre  name  to  be  publyfhed  to  the  worlde :  either 
becaufe  the  fmgular  endowmentes  and  qualities  of 
mafler  More  be  to  no  man  better  knowen  then  to  you, 
or  els  bicaufe  no  man  is  more  fitte  and  meete,  then 
you  with  good  counfelles  to  further,  and  auaunc^^  the 
commen  wealth,  wherin  you  haue  many  yeares  already 
continued  and  trauailed  with  great  glory  and  commen- 
dation, bothe  of  wifedome  and  knowledge,  and  alfo 
of  integritie  and  vprightnes.  Thus  o  liberall  fuppor- 
ter  of  good  learninge,  and  floure  of  this  oure  time 
I  byd  you  mofte  hartely  well  to  fare.  At 
Antwerpe  .1516.  the  firfL  daye  of 
Nouember. 

3  meter  of  aiif*  Utstg  in  tf)e  titopian 

tongue,  hvititlv  toucijmge  astoell  tfje  straunae 

iieginntngt  as  also  ff)t  f)appit  antr  t3eaUt)u 

continuance  of  tf^t  j5ame  common 

tofaltijc. 

VTopos  ha  Boccas  peida  chama  polta  chamaaii. 
Bargol  he  maglomi  Baccaii  fo77ta  g  y7nnofophao7t. 
Agra77ia  g  ym7tofopho7i  lahareTn  bach  a  boda77tilomin. 
Vohiala  barchin  hemaii  la  lauoluala  d7'am77ie  pagloiii. 

C  Whiche  verfes  the  tranflator,  accordinge  to  his 
fimple  knowledge,  and  meane  vnderflanding  in  the 
Utopian  tongue,  hath  thus  rudely  englifhed. 

MY  kinge  and  conquerour  Utopus  by  name 
A  prince  of  much  renowme  and  immortall  fame 
Hath  made  me  an  yle  that  earfl  no  ylande  was, 
Ful  fraight  with  worldly  welth  with  pleafure  and  folas. 
I  one  of  all  other  without  philofophie 
Haue  fhaped  for  man  a  philofophicall  citie. 
As  myne  I  am  nothinge  daungerous  to  imparte, 
So  better  to  receaue  I  am  readie  with  al  my  harte. 
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C  ^  J5f)orte  meter  of  Witopia,  torttten  h^  ^ne* 

tttoUu}5  poete  laureate,  anDi  nejiijebe  to 

J^gtljlotiage  Ijg  i^ts  sister, 

ME  Utopie  cleped  Antiquitie, 
Voyde  of  haunte  and  herboroughe, 
Nowe  am  I  like  to  Platoes  citie, 
Whose  fame  flieth  the  worlde  throughe. 
Yea  like,  or  rather  more  likely 
Platoes  platte  to  excell  and  paffe. 
For  what  Platoes  penne  hathe  platted  briefely 
In  naked  wordes,  as  in  a  glaffe, 
The  fame  haue  I  perfourmed  fully, 
With  lawes,  with  men,  and  treafure  fyttely. 
Wherfore  not  Utopie,  but  rather  rightely 
My  name  is  Eutopie  :  A  place  of  felicitie. 

C  ^erarlre  Noutomage  of  Htopta. 

DOth  pleafure  pleafe?  then  place  the  here,  and 
well  the  reft, 
Moll  pleafaunt  pleafures  thou  fhalte  finde  here. 
Doeth  profit  eafe  ?  then  here  arriue,  this  yle  is  befl. 
For  paffinge  profettes  do  here  appeare. 
Doeth  bothe  thee  tempte,  and  woldefl  thou  gripe  both 

gaine  and  pleafure  ? 
This  yle  is  fraight  with  both  bounteoufly. 
To  flill  thy  gredie  intent,  reape  here  incomparable  treas- 
Bothe  minde  and  tongue  to  garnifhe  richelie.  [ure 

The  hid  welles  and  fountaines  both  of  vice  and  vertue 
Thou  had  them  here  fubiect  vnto  thine  eye. 
Be  thankful  now,  and  thankes  where  thankes  be  due 
Gene  to  Thomas  More  Londons  immortal  glorye. 

C  Cornelius  ^rapfjeg  to  l^ealrer. 

VVilt  thou  knowe  what  wonders  ftraunge  be  in  the 
lande  that  late  was  founde  ?  [godly  be  ? 

Wilte  thou  learne  thy  life  to  leade,  by  diuers  ways  that 
Wilt  thou  of  vertue  and  of  vice,  vnderflande  the  very 
grounde  ?  [vanitie  ? 

Wilt  thou  fee  this  wretched  world,  how  ful  it  is  of 
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Then  read,  and  marke,  and  beare  in  mind,  for  thy 

behoufe,  as  thou  maie  befl. 
All  thinges  that  in  this  prefent  worke,  that  worthie 

clerke  fir  Thomas  More, 
With  witte  diuine  ful  learnedly,  vnto  the  worlde  hath 

plaine  expreR, 
In  whom  London  well  glory  maye,  for  wifedome  and 

for  godly  lore. 


C  Cfie  Ptrintet:  to  tf)e  KeaDer* 

[He  Vtopian  Alphabete,  good  Reader,  whiche 
in  the  aboue  written  Epiflle  is  promifed, 
hereunto  I  haue  not  now  adioyned,  becaufe 
I  haue  not  as  yet  the  true  characters  or  four- 
mes  of  the  Utopiane  letters.    And  no  mar- 
ueill:  feyng  it  is  a  tongue  to  vs  muche  flraunger  then  the 
Indian,  the  Perfian,  the  Syrian,  the  Arabicke,  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Macedonian,  the  Sclauonian,  the  ciprian,  the 
Scythian  etc.   Which  tongues  though  they  be  nothing  fo 
flraunge  among  vs,  as  the  Utopian  is,  yet  their  characters 
we  haue  not.  But  I  trufl,  God  willing,  at  the  next  impreffion 
hereof,  to  perfourme  that,  whiche  nowe  I  can  not :  that  is 
to  faye  :  to  exhibite  perfectly  vnto  thee, 
the  Utopian  Alphabete.     In  the 
meane  time  accept  my  good 
wyl.     And  fo  fare  well. 


H  3[mprinteli  at  ILontion  in  ipau 

Ics  Cijurci&e  })artre,  at  ifje  si^gne  of  tfje 
Hambe,  hp  ^braljam  Witale* 

M.D,L  VI, 
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The  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 


INTRO  D  UCTION. 


T  mud  ever  be  remembered  that  this 
Ladies'  book  was  firfl  pubHllied  anony- 
moufly ;  that  the  printer  was  or  feigned 
to  be  in  ignorance  of  its  Author;  that 
hmilarly  Sir  John  Harington,  in  1591, 
only  refers  to  him  as  '  that  vnknowne  Godfather,  that 
this  lafl  yeare  faue  on,  viz.  1589,  fet  forth  a  booke 
called  the  Arte  of  En^lifli  Poehe,'  and  ac^ain  as  that 
*  fame  Ignoto\^  and  laflly,  that  the  authorfliip  of  the 
work  was  never  openly  claimed  by  any  of  Elizabeth's 
contemporaries. 

The  treatife  appears  to  have  been  written  between 
June  1584,  and  November  1588  when  it  was  firil  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall.  This  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  general  tenour  of  contemporary  allufion,  as  by  the 
following  particulars,  among  other. 

1.  John  Soowthern's  ^Pandora.  The  JMiifyque  of  tJie  hcaut'w  of 
his  miflreffe  Diana,^  has  on  its  title  page  tlie  date  20.  June  1584. 
Mr.  J.  P.  CoUier — m  Bibl.  Cat.  ii.  367,  eel.  1865— gives  the  refult 
of  his  examination — while  it  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Heber — of  the  only  perfecfl  copy  of  this  intrinficly  worthlefs 
work.  He  quotes  pafHiges  to  Ihow  that  Puttenham  meant, 
though  he  does  not  name,  Soowthern  in  his  defcriplion,  at/.  259, 
of  '  our  minion  '  with  his  ^ice  of  Mingle-Mangle.  Tliat  being 
the  cafe;  the  prefent  work  was  written  after  June  1584. 

2.  There  is  at/,  206  of  fome  of  the  copies  of  the  original  edition, 
a  remarkable  fubftitution  of  one  paffage  for  another,  refpedling 
the  Netherlanders.  We  have  reprinted  both  paffagcs  Pt  //.  252-3. 
This  fubftitution  tells  this  tale.  'I'lie  \vork  was  compofed  at  a 
time  when  the  Netherlanders  were  in  bad  odour;  when  indcci- 
fion  marked  the  Queen's  counfel,  as  to  whether  the  long  peace 
fhould  be  broken  and  they  fliould  ])e  afflftcd  in  the  war  againft 
Spain.  The  firft  paffage  is,  therefore,  ftrongly  anti-Dutch.  This 
would  accord  with  the  hiftory  of  1585. 

But  the  work  came  to  the  prefs  about  ?.Iarch- April  15S9. 
Meanwhile,  the  Armada  had  been  defeated — the  Dutch  jiad 
proved  themfelves  worthy  confederates,  and  had  helpcil  nuicli 
in  the  victory.  So  a  more  friendly  though  fornewhat  patronizing 
paffage  is  fubflituted   for  tlie  former  one — Init  not  before  fome 
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fheets  had  been  printed.     Thus,  we  obtain  from  this  diverfity, 
evidence  as  to  the  original  compofition  in  1585,  or  later. 

3.  In  one  of  the  cancelled  pages,  y^^  /,  118,  is  an  account  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  efcutcheon  and  its  legend,  Non  fujfficit  orbis, 
in  the  Governor's  palace  at  St.  Domingo.  This  city  was  taken 
by  Drake,  on  New  Yeai-'s  Day  1586;  and  his  great  Expedition 
returned  to  Portfmouth  on  the  20th  July  1586.  Subfequent  to 
which  date,  we  mufl  place  our  Author's  knowledge  of  the  fa(ft. 

4.  Sidney  is  called  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (he  was  knighted  8th 
Jan.  1583).  The  abfence  of  all  allufion  to  his  death  (17  Oct. 
1586)  or  magnificent  public  funeral  (16  Feb.  1587),  accords  with 
an  anterior  compofition  of  this  work. 

5.  The  correction  on  publication  in  1589,  as  to  events  and 
time,  is  fometimes  perfecft ;  as  in  bringing  up  the  Queen's  rule  to 
'this  one  and  thirty  yeares  fpace  of  your  glorious- raigne  ;'*  fome- 
times imperfe6l  as  '  We  ourfelues  haue  heretofore  giuen  fome  ex- 
ample by  our  TrinmpJiah  written  in  honour  of  her  Maieflies  long 
peace  ;'+  a  paffage  evidently  written  in  the  time  of  that  peace. 

A  minute  and  exhauflive  analyfis  of  the  work,  tracing 

every  contemporary  allufion  to  its  date,  would  probably 

but  confirm  this  general  refult — that  it  was  written 

about  1585,  and  then  as,  with  but  few  corrections  and 

additions,  it  was  printed  in  1589. 

The  occafion  of  the  work  appears  in  language,  which, 
confidering  that  great  Age,  and  the  great  Worthies 
and  Poets  then  living,  is  fomevvhat  extraordinary. 

But  in  thefe  dayes  (although  fome  learned  Princes  may  take 
delight  in  Poets)  yet  vniuerfally  it  is  not  fo.  For  as  well  Poets 
as  Poefie  are  defpifed,  and  the  name  l^ecome,  of  honorable  in- 
famous, fubiecl  to  fcorne  and  derifion,  and  rather  a  reproch  than 
a  prayfe  to  any  that  vfeth  it  :  for  commonly  who  fo  is  fludious 
in  th'Arte  or  fhewes  him  fclfe  excellent  in  it,  they  call  him  in  dis- 
dayne  2. phantajliaill :  and  a  light  headed  or  pliantafticall  man 
(by  conuerfion)  they  call  a  Poet.  J 

Peraducnture  in  this  iron  and  malitious  ngeof  ours,  Princes  are 
leffe  delighted  in  it  [the  Arte  of  Poefie]  being  oucr  earneftly  bent 
and  affected  to  the  affaires  of  Empire  and  ambition.  ...  So 
as,  it  is  hard  to  find  in  ihefe  dayes  of  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
any  good  Mathematician,  or  excellent  Mufttian,  or  notable  P/iilo- 
fopJier,  or  els  a  cunning  Poet  :  becaufe  we  find  {^w  great  Princes 
much  delighted  in  the  fame  ftudies.  Now  alfo  of  fuch  among 
the  Nobilitie  or  gentrie  as  be  very  well  feene  in  many  laudable 
fciences,  and  efpecially  in  making  or  Poefie,  it  is  fo  come  to  paffe 
th  it  they  haue  no  courage  to  write  and  if  they  haue,  yet  are  they 

"  p.  60.  t  /.  61.  X  p.  33. 
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loath  to  be  a  knowen  of  their  skill.  So  as  I  know  very  many 
notable  Gentlemen  in  the  Court  that  hauc  written  comniendably 
and  fuppreffed  it  agayne,  or  els  fuffred  it  to  be  publiflit  with- 
out their  names  to  it  :  as  if  it  were  a  difcredit  for  a  Gentleman, 
to  feeme  learned,  and  to  fliew  him  felfe  amorous  of  any  good  Art.* 

And  in  her  Maiefties  time  that  now  is  are  fprong  vp  an  other 
crew  of  Courtly  makers  Noble  men  and  Gentlemen  of  her  Ma- 
iefties owne  feruauntes,  who  haue  written  excellently  well  as  it 
would  appeare  if  their  doings  could  be  found  out  and  made  pub- 
licke  with  the  reft.t 

Which  chiding,  flrangely  coming  from  an  anony- 
mous author, — containing  as  it  does  an  important 
teflimony,  both  as  to  an  anterior  hterary  fecundity,  and 
to  the  mafs  of  contemporary  literature  which  never 
reached  the  printing-prefs — -is  always  to  be  eflimated,  in 
confidering  the  earlier  Elizabethan  literature  of  Eng- 
land. 

Such  being  the  occafion,  the  Author  tells  us  of  the 
perfons  he  had  in  view  in  writing  this,  the  largefl  piece 
of  Poetical  Criticifm  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Firfl  and  above  all :  he  writes  for  the  Queen's  own 
perfonal  information  and  pleafure  :  whofe  portrait,  in 
all  her  glorious  attire,  adorns  the  original  edition,  and 
fpecimens  of  whofe  poefie  will  be  found  at//.  243,  255. 

You  (Madame)  my  moft  Honored  and  Gracious  :  if  I  fliould 
feeme  to  offer  you  this  my  deuife  for  a  difcipline  and  not  a  de- 
light,  t 

So  haue  we  remembred  and  fet  forth  to  your  Maieflie  very 
briefly,  all  the  commended  formes  of  the  auncient  Poefie  .  .  . 
And  we  haue  purpofely  omitted  all  nice  or  fcholaftical  curiofilies 
not  meete  for  your  Maieflies  contemplation  in  this  our  vulgar 
arte. § 

Alio  that  I  write  to  the  pleafure  of  a  Lady  and  a  moft  gratious 
Queene,  and  neither  to  Priefles  nor  to  Prophetes  or  Pliilofo- 
phers.  II 

Next  he  wrote  for  the  Court. 

I  trufl  they  will  beare  with  me  writing  in  the  vulgar  fpeach 
and  feeking  by  my  nouelties  to  fatisfie  not  the  fchoole  but  the 
Court.  II 

Courtiers  for  whofe  inflruclion  this  trauaile  is  taken.  .  .  .  The 
authors  owne  purpofe,  which  is  to  make  of  a  rude  rimer,  a  learned 
and  a  Courtly  Poet.** 

"  A  37-       t  A  75-       t  A  21.       §  A  72.  il  A  314-     HA  172-       **  p.  X70. 
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Becaufe  our  chiefe  purpofe  herein  is  for  the  learning  of  Ladies 
and  young  Gentlewomen  or  idle  Courtiers,  defirous  to  become 
skilful  in  their  owne  mother  tongue,  and  for  their  priuate  recrea- 
tion to  make  now  and  then  ditties  of  pleafure.   .   .   .* 

Specially  for  your  Ladies  and  pretie  miflreffes  in  Court,  for 
wliofe  learning  I  write.  + 

Neuertheleffe  becaufe  we  are  to  teache  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
to  know  their  fchoole  points  and  termes  appertaining  to  the  Art.  J 

[Proportion  in  figure]  alfo  fittefl  for  the  pretie  amourets  in 
Court  to  entertaine  their  feruants  and  the  time  withal!,  their  deli- 
cate wits  requiring  fome  commendable  exercife  to  keepe  them 
from  idlcneffe.  § 

wSo  as  euery  furplufage  or  prepofterous  placing  or  vndue  itera- 
tion or  darke  word,  or  doubtfull  fpeach  are  not  fo  narrowly  to  be 
looked  vpon  in  a  large  poeme,  nor  fpecially  in  the  pretie  Poefies 
and  deuifes  of  Ladies,  and  gentlewoman  makers,  whom  we  would 
not  haue  too  precife  Poets  leaft  with  their  fhrewd  wits,  when  they 
were  maried  they  might  become  a  little  too  phantaflicall  wiues.  || 
Laftly,  he  tells  us. 

Our  intent  is  to  make  this  Art  vulgar  for  all  Englifh  mensvfe.H 

Thus,  Queen,  Court,  Educated  if  it  might  not  be  the 
Learned  as  well,  are  thofe  for  whofe  inflru(Slion  and 
delight  in  The  Arte  of  EjigliJJi  Foefie  this  work  was 
undertaken. 

What  was  then  his  purpofe  and  plan?  He  gives  us 
his  own  summary  of  it  ? 

Now  (mofl  excellent  Queene)  hauing  largely  faid  of  Poets  and 
Poefie,  and  about  what  matters  they  be  employed  :  then  of  all 
the  commended  fourmes  of  Poemes,  thirdly  of  metricall  propor- 
tions, fuch  as  do  appertaine  to  our  vulgar  arte  :  and  lafl  of  all 
fet  forth  the  poeticall  ornament  confifting  chiefly  in  the  beautie  and 
gallantneffe  of  his  language  and  ftile,  and  fo  haue  apparelled  him 
to  our  feeming,  in  all  his  gorgious  habilliments,  and  pulling  him 
firft  from  the  carte  to  the  fchoole,  and  from  thence  to  the  Court, 
and  preferred  him  to  your  Maieflies  feruice,  in  that  place  of  great 
honour  and  magnificence  to  geue  enterteinment  to  Princes,  Ladies 
of  honour.  Gentlewomen  and  Gentlemen,  and  by  his  many 
moodes  of  skill,  to  ferue  the  many  humors  of  men  thither  haunt- 
ing and  reforting,  fome  by  way  of  folace,  fome  of  ferious  aduife, 
and  in  matters  afwell  profitable  as  pleafant  and  honefl.** 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  intention  of  the 
book,  its  execution  is  too  large  a  fubjecfl  for  confider- 
ation  here.     A  few  points  may  be  fimply  glanced  at. 

*  p.  170.  t  /.  184.  X  p.  180.  §  p.  104.  II  /.  256. 

II  /.  40-  **  /•  304- 
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The  work  is  not  exclufively  confined  to  EngliJJi 
Poefie.  The  Firll  of  the  three  bookes  gives  alfo  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  of  Poetry.  The  Second 
defcribes  the  ancient  Claffic  Poetry ;  reports,  and  ap- 
parently introduces  into  our  literature,  the  Tartarian 
and  Perfian  forms  of  verfe,  afterwards  fo  fafhionable ; 
and  difcuffes  the  application  of  Greek  and  Latin  metri- 
cal 'numerofitie'  to  Englifh  poetry.  The  Third  book 
explains  the  then  theory  of  Punctuation ;  has  a  long 
chapter  on  La?iguage;  deals  with  the  figures  of  Rhetoric 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Poetry  proper  :  and  has  fome  forty 
pages  on  a  feemingly  foreign  fubjecl.  Decorum;  by 
which  we  are  to  underfland  not  only  Courtly  manners, 
but  alfo  apt  and  felicitous  expreffion  of  thought,  and  ap- 
propriatenefsof  drefs  andcondu6t  to  our  condition  in  life. 

That  chapter  Of  Language^  and  the  many  criticifms  on 
*  words'  fcattered  through  the  book  are  mofl  interefling. 
Our  Author  was  the  Archbilliop  Trench  of  his  age.  It 
is  important  in  the  hiflory  of  the  growth  of  our  Tongue, 
to  fee  him  fixing  Englifli,  as  '  the  vfuall  fpeach  of  the 
Court,  and  the  fhires  lying  about  London  within  fixty 
miles,  and  not  much  above;'  defending  the  introdu6tion 
by  himfelf  or  others,  into  our  language,  of  fuch  words 
as  I??ip?r/fw?i,  Sde?ifific,  Maj07'-do7?io,  Politician^  ConduB^ 
Idio7n,  Significative  -^  to  lifLen  to  his  explanations  of  fuch 
words  as  Pelf^  Moppe  or  of  fuch  proverbs  as  Totneffe  is 
turned Pre?ich,  Skarborow  warnings  and  the  like.  A  man 
who  could  patiently  tranfpofe  a  fingle  fentence  five 
hundred  times  in  fearch  of  an  Anagram  on  his  Sove- 
reign's name;  would  eafily  delight  in  the  refined  fubtilties 
of  meaning  which  are  enfhrined  in  words. 

A  word  of  common  occurrence  in  the  book — vulgar, 
mufl  oftentimes  be  flripped  of  its  modern  acceptation. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  as  we  ufe  it  now,  iox  low,  conwion: 
but  often  it  refers  to  the  then  current  theory  of  lan- 
guages. People  fuppofed  that  from  the  three  ancient 
and  dead  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  all 
modern  Continental  languages  were  derived.     They 

*  The  words  quoted  in  his   self-criticism  will   be   found  in   the  openini^ 
chapters  of  the  first  Book. 
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gave  to  thefe  national  living  languages  the  common 
name  of  '  vulgar  tongues.'  So  in  many  inflances  herein, 
vulgar  Hands  for  native  or  iiational :  e.  g.  our  vulgar  art, 
may  be  read  our  national  art,  or  fometimes  fimply,  our 
vulgar  is  equivalent  to  our  jiative  tongue. 

It  would  be  great  injuflice  to  overpafs  the  clear  flyle 
of  the  book.  Confidering  the  nature  of  the  fubje6l, 
and  that  the  Author  was  writing  for  Ladies;  great  fkill  is 
Ihown  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  book  into  many  chap- 
ters; and  in  his  perfect  affluence  of  example,  illuflration, 
and  anecdote  to  folace  their  '  minds  with  mirth  after  all 
thefe  fcholaflical  preceptes  which  can  not  but  bring 
with  them  (fpecially  to  Courtiers)  much  tedioufneffe' ; 
while  a  merry  twinkling  wit  is  conflantly  peeping 
out,  as  in  his  debating  '  I  cannot  well  fay  whether  a 
man  vfe  to  kiffe  before  hee  take  his  leaue,  or  take  his 
leaue  before  he  kiffe,  or  that  it  be  all  one  bufmefs.' 

Another  characleriflic  is  his  difpaffionate  judgement. 
His  condemnation  of  his  own  productions  is  without  a 
qualm  ;  and  his  praife  of  others'  poetry  is  equally  un- 
qualified :  jufl  as  either  appear  to  him  to  neglect  or 
conform  to  the  principles  of  his  Arte. 

There  yet  remains  a  great  queflion.  Who  was  the 
Author? 

A  large  number  of  tantalizing  felf-allufions  occur  in 
the  book.  No  lefs  than  twelve  of  the  writer's  previous 
works,  not  counting  flighter  pieces,  are  either  referred 
to,  defcribed,  or  quoted  in  it ;  and  fome  of  them  in  a 
way,  only  confiflent  with  their  antecedent  circulation  in 
MS.  Of  all  thefe  works,  there  has  come  down  to  us, 
but  a  late  and  imperfecSl  copy  of  one, — Partheniades : 
and  that  copy,  in  accordance  with  the  perfe6lly  fuc- 
cefsful  reticence,  has  not  the  author's  name  on  it. 

We  learn  from  The  Arte  of  Englijh  Poefie  that  it  was 
written  by  an  Englifhman,  born  about  1532  ;  that  he 
was  one  of  children  in  the  Nurfery,  and  he  calls  his 
nurfe,  'the  old  gentlewoman';  that  in  due  time  he 
became  a  Scholar  at  Oxford  ;  that  in  his  younger  days 
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he  gave  himfelf  up  to  Poefie  ;  that  at  eighteen  he 
'  made  an  Eglogue  entitled  Elpine  to  Edward  VI; 
that  yet  in  his  youth  he  was  brought  up  in  Foreign 
Courts  and  knew  them  better  than  he  did  the  Enghfh 
one  ;  that  he  could  fay  '  I  my  felfe  hauing  feene  the 
Courts  of  Fraunce,  Spaine,  Italic,  and  that  of  the  Em- 
pire, with  many  inferiour  Courts  ;'  that  by  early  fludies, 
riper  training,  and  foreign  focicty  he  was  at  home  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  well  skilled  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanifh  ;  well  read  in  hiflory,  efpecially  that  of  his  own 
time ;  of  great  acquaintance  with  our  national  litera- 
ture j  and  taking  an  efpecial  delight  in  Englifh  poefy. 

Further  he  was  fome  time  on  the  Continent  between 
156 0-1570:  and  in  1579  prefented  hi?, Partkejiiades  as 
a  New  Year's  gift  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Finally,  approaching  fixty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
prefent  work  for  his  Sovereign's  delight  and  inflruclion. 
Who  is  this  high-born,  high  bred,  highly  cultivated, 
courtly  Crichton  ? 

Can  he  be  George  Puttenham,  of  whofe  exiflence 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  whofe  name  is  firfl  poffibly  affo- 
ciated  in  print  with  this  work  fo  late  as  1614,  in  William 
Carew's  paper  0?i theexcellencie  ofiheEiigliJJi tongue^  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  Camden's  Remaines,  It  is  an  aggra- 
vation, that  gleaning  as  much  as  we  do  of  our  Author, 
we  know  fo  little  otherwife  of  Puttenham's  life :  that 
we  have  no  elements  to  combine  with  the  above  facts. 

Our  purpofe  is  not  to  difpoffefs  Puttenham  of  the 
authorfhip,  as  to  contrafl  the  abundant  felf-allufion  in 
the  work,  with  the  weak  external  evidence  in  his  fa- 
vour. It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  exhumation  of  old 
documents  fo  conflantly  going  on,  all  or  at  leafl  fome 
of  our  Author's  works  may  be  difcovered :  or  if  that 
be  too  great  a  hope,  that  evidence,  decifive  and  final, 
may  turn  up,  as  to  whether  among  the  good  writers, 
either  in  profe  or  verfe,  of  our  Country  can  be  en- 
rolled the  name  of  George  Puttenham :  whether  it  is 
to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  original  and  clever 
book  on  Poetry,  Rhetoric,  and  Good  Manners. 


Personal  Recollections,  &c. 

of  the 

AUTHOR 

in  the  present  work . 


*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

The  Indications  of  time  are  so  rarely  given,  that  the  order  is  often  simply 
haphazard :  and  the  whole  collection  is  but  tentative. 

1509.    ^pr.  22.    I^cnrg  U2EE.  gucccfUs  to  llic  tfircmf. 

[*i529.  With  reference  to  the  story  at/.  277,  Professor  J.  S.  Brewer, 

a  great  authority  as  to  this  period,  writes  to  me  :  "The  Ambas- 
sador referred  to  can  be  no  other  than  Dr.  Lee,  afterwards 
Archbp.  of  York,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Erasmus.  He 
was  ambassador  in  Spain  from  1525  until  the  Emperor  left  for 
Italy  at  the  commencement  of  1530.  During  the  year  1529, 
he  was  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  the  Emperor  for  the 
part  he  took  in  supporting  Catherine,  and  practising  with  the 
Pope  to  prevent  the  king's  divorce.  It  was  apparently  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
anecdote  occurred.  It  is  clear  from  various  indications  in 
Lee's  letter,  that  he  was  not  an  exact  Spanish  or  French  scho- 
lar. In  general  the  interviews  between  Charles  and  the  Eng- 
li■^h  ambassadors  were  carried  on  in  French."] 
"1532.  Probable  date  of  the  Author's  birth. 

'  INIy  mother  had  an  old  woman  in  her  nurserie,  who  in  the 
winter  nights  would  put  vs  forth  many  prety  ridles.  .  .  The 
good  gentlewoman  would  tell  vs  that  were  children  .  .  .  .' 
pp.  198,  199. 

*  When  I  was  a  scholler  at  Oxford.'    p.  219. 

'  It  [Poesie]  was  but  the  studie  of  my  yonger  yeares  in  which 
vanitie  raigned.'    p.  314. 

'  I  haue  set  you  down  two  little  ditties  which  our  selues  in 
our  younger  yeares  played  vpon  the  [figure  of  the]  A  uiisirop/ie. 
Vpon  the  iiiiitable  loue  of  a  Lady. 
Vpon  the  vierltorioiis  loiie  of  Christ  our  Sauiour.' 
pp.  208,  209. 

[John  Everaert.s,  also  called  Secundus  Nicolaius  [b. 
ID  Nov.  1511,  at  the  Hague  ;  d.  8  Oct.  1536,  at  Tournay]  was 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  Renaissance.  His  works — all  of 
them  in  Latin— were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  His  19 
poems,  called  '  Kisses,'  Basia,  were  first  pubHshed  at  Leyden 
in  1539.  -^  collection  of  his  works  appeared  at  Utrecht  in 
1539-41.  1541J  and  again  at  Paris  in  1582  :  in  which  among  his  book  of 

poems,  entituled  SylvcE  are  the  Epithalamiuin  referred  to  at 
p.  68;  and  'The  Palace  of  Money,'  Regia  Fecji7iice,  the 
autographic  copy  of  which  is  in  Harl.  MS.  4935,  in  the  British 
Museum.  Secundus  wrote  Elegies,  Odes,  Epigrams,  &c. ; 
and  among  other,  '  A  Monody  on  the  death  of  S'r  Thomas 
More.'J 
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1547.    3rin.  28.    lEtibjavti  TE.  comrs  to  llje  iljrone. 

*i550.  aet.  i8.  '  Also  in  our  Eglngue  intituled  Elpine,  which  we  made  being 
but  ciglUeene  yeares  (;lil,  to  King  Edward  the  sixt  a  Prince 
of  great  liope.'  p.  i8o.  [I'his  fixes  the  author's  birth  between 
1529-1535.  Taking  a  mean  date,  he  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  born  within  a  year,  either  way,  of  1532.] 

'  Specially  in  the  Courtiers  of  forraine  countreyes,  where  in 
my  youth  I  was  brought  vp,  and  very  well  obserued  their 
maner  of  life  and  conuersation,  for  of  mine  owne  country  I 
haue  not  made  so  great  experience.'    p.  308. 

'  I  my  selfe  hauing  scene  the  Courts  of  Fraunce,  Spaine, 
Italic,  and  that  of  the  Empire,  with  many  inferior  Courts.' 
/.  277. 

'  Being  in  Italy  conuersant  with  a  certain  gentleman,  who 
had  long  trauailed  the  Orlentall  parts  of  the  world,  and  scene 
the  Courts  of  the  great  Princes  of  China  and  Tartaric.'  p.  T04. 

His  foreign  travels  are  referred  to  zilpp.  216,  278,  279,  306. 

1553.    Sitlg  6.    fHnvg  sucrccTJS  to  tlje  cvobon. 

1553.  Oct.  5.  Parliament  meets.     By  the  first  Motion  and  Nomination  of 

(Thursday.)  Mr.  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  House,  the  Worshipful  Mr. 
yo/iH  Pollard,  Esq.  [who  sat  for  Oxfordshire  not  Yorkshire. 
Willis's  Notitia  Pari.  P.  11.  iii.-zg,  Ed.  1750]  excellent  in  the 
Laws  of  this  Realm,  was  elected  speaker.  Co/innons  Journals , 
i.  27. 

1553.  Oct.  9.  On  Monday  afternoon,   Mr.    Speaker  made   an   excellent 

Oration  before  the  Queen's  Highness  sitting  in  the  Royal 
Seat  in  the  Parliament  Chamber;  all  the  Nobles  and  Com- 
mons assembled.     Idem.     Seep.  151. 

1558.    ii^ob-  17.    lEIijabctlj  begins  to  rrtgn. 

1559-1567.  Ilfargarel,  Duchess  of  Parma,  Rcgcjii  of  the  Netherlands. 

[  ?  ]  Our  author  '  is  a  beholder  of  the  feast'  given  by  the  Regent 

at  Brussels  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  '  passing  from  England 

towards  Italic  by  her  INLiiesties  licence.'    p.  278. 
1560-1574.  Chai  Ics  IX.  King  of  Erance. 

[  V  ]  '  In  the  time  of  C/iaylcs  the  ninth  French  king,  I  being  at  the 

Spaw  waters,  there  lay  a  Marshall  of  Ii-ainice  called  Alonsieur 

de  Sipicr  [who  apparently  dies  there],     p.  285. 
[  ?  ]  'Or  else  be  locked  into  the  Church  by  the  Sexten  as  I  my 

selfe  was  once  serued  reading  an  Epitaph  in  a  certain  cathe- 

drall  Church  of  England.'    p.  71. 
[  ?  ]  The  Golden  Knight  and  the  Knight  called  Saint  Sunday ; 

both  living  when  our  Author  wrote,    p.  291. 
[  ?  ]  '  Quoth  the  ludge  [apparently  dead  at  the  time  of  writing] 

what  neede  of  such  eloquent  termes  \_a.s  violent persitasiotis^  in 

this  place  ?'    /.  153. 

[At//.  169-178  of  Cott.  MS.  Vespasian  E.  viii.,  written  in 

a  small  hand,  is  a  copy  of  17  poems,  which  were  printed  by 

Mr.   Haslewood  in  his  edition  of  the  present  work  in  1811. 

The  first  is  headed — 

I7ie  principall  addresse  in  natme  of  a  new  years  gifte, 

seeiniiige  thercbye  the  author  inte/ided  not  to  have  his  nafne 

knowne. 
'Ihese  poems  are  the  Parthcjiiades  of  our  author.     The 

somewhat  modern  copy  is  apparently  imperfect :  as  the  15th 

in  its  order  is  quoted  as  the  20th,  and  the  16th  as  the  i8th. 

The  following  are  also  quoted  —  the  2d,  6th,   7th,  8th,  and 

i2th.      Three  poems  at  least  are  therefore  omitted,   besides 
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some  transposition   of  the  order  in  the   copy.       In  the  last 
poem  are  these  lines,  which  fix  the  date  at  i  Jan.  1579  ; — 

*  But  O,  novve  twentye  yeare  agon, 
Forsnkinge  Greece  for  Albion, 
Where  thow  alone  doost  rule  and  raygne, 
Empresse  and  Queene  of  great  brittrayne.'] 

1579.  Jan.  1.         Our  author  presented  these  Part/ieniades  to  the  Queen. 
1558-1579,  Authorities  differ  as  to  Sir  J.  Throgmorton's  tenure  of  the 

or  office  of  the  Justice  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester.     G. 

1559-1564.  Ormerod,  Hist.  0/  Chester,  i.  59,   1819,  states  it  to  be  from 

1558-1579.     In  ChetJiaDi  Misc.  ii.  30,  1856,  it  is  stated  to  be 
only  from  1559-1564.     Probably  the  former  is  more  correct. 
Our  author  wrote  the  Knight's  Epitaph.     See  p.  189. 
[  ?  ]  *  I  haue  scene  forraine  Embassadours  in  the  Qucenes  pres- 

ence, laugh  so  dissolutely  at  some  rare  pastime  or  sport  that 
hath  been  made  there.    .    .    .'    p.  2gj. 
[  ?  ]  Serjeant  Bendlowes    saying   on   the   Queen's   progress  in 

Huntingdonshire.'    p.  266. 

1579.  Feb.  28.       Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  dies.     See  p.  152. 

1580.  Feb.  25.       Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  dies.     Seep.  278. 
1584.  June  20.       Date  of  John  Soowthern's  Paitdora.     See  p.  3. 

The  author's  other  works  anterior  to  the  composition  of  this  one  : — 

Prose. 

*  And  whereof  it  first  proceeded  and  grew,  .  .  .  appcareth  more  at  large 
in  our  bookes  o{ lerotekni.'    f>.  45. 

'  We  our  selues  who  compiled  this  treatise  haue  written  for  pleasure  a  litle 
hnef  Ro7>ia7ice  or  historicall  ditty  in  the  English  tong  of  the  Isle  of  great 
Britaine  in  short  and  long  meetres '    P-  57- 

'  Of  all  which  matters,  we  haue  more  largely  spoken  in  our  bookes  of  the 
origina's  and  pedigree  of  the  English  tong.'    /.  156. 

*  Our  booke  which  we  haue  written  de  Decora.'    p.  283. 

Poetry. 

'An  hympne  written  by  vs  to  the  Queenes  Maiestie  entitled  (JMineruay 
.     .     Quoted  at  p.  244. 

'  Our  Comedie  entitulled  Giuecocrntia.'     Described,/.  146. 
'  Our  Enterlude  entitutled  Liistie  London.'     Quoted.//.  183,  208. 
'Our  Enterlude  called  T/ie  lVo\o]cr.'     Quoted,//.  212,  233. 
'  In  a  worke  of  ours  entitutled  Philo  Cnlia,  where  we  entreat  of  the  loues 
betwene  prince  Philo  and  Lady  Cnlia.    p.  256.     Quoted  at/,  no. 

'  Our  Triuinphals  written  in  honour  of  her  Maiesties  long  peace.'    /.  61. 

The  following  entry  appears  in  the  Register  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company : — 
1588.  Nov.  9.  ix.  of  No.  Tho.  Orwyn.  Allowed  unto  him  to  prynte  etc. 
77ie  Arte  of  Englishe  Poesie  in  I'hrce  Bookes,  the  first  0/ 
Poets  and  Poesye,  the  second  0/  Proportion,  and  the  third 
of  Orna  men  te.  vjd. 

['J'his  important  work  appeared  in  1859,  "  Printed  by 
Richard  Field,  dwelling  in  the  Black-Friars,  neere  Ludgate," 
where  he  was  then  carrying  on  the  business,  to  which  he  had 
succeeded  from  marrying  Vautrollier's  daughter.  The 
authorship  of  the  volume  isdoubtful,  no  name  appearing  in  any 
part  of  the  more  than  250  quarto  pages,  although  the  writer 
over  and  over  again  mentions  and  quotes  his  own  poems, 
and  treats  of  the  compositions  of  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the 
day. — y.  P.  Collier  in  '  Notes  and  Q7ieries,'  ■zd  S.,  xii.  143.] 
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A  second  entry  occurs  in  the  Stationers'  Co.'s  Registers  : 
1589.   Feb.  3.  Rich.    Feild.      Thart  of  English  Poesie,   beinge   before 

entred  for  Tho.  Orwin's  copie,  and  is  by  his  consent  now 
put  over  to  Rich.  Field.  vjd. 

[See  for  the  entry  to  Orwin,  (above) :  the  imprint  of  the 
edition,  4to,  1589,  is  "  At  London,  printed  by  Richard 
Field,  dwelling  in  the  Black- Friars,  neere  Ludgate  ;"  and 
Orwin  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  interest  in  the  work. 
Field,  as  already  stated,  was  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
was  the  typographer,  employed  by  Shakespeare  for  his 
Ventis  and  Adonis,  1593,  and  Lucrece,  1594  ;  and  by  Spen- 
ser for  the  edit,  of  The  Faerie  Queen,  in  1596.  y.  P.  Collier. 
Idem  p.  243.] 
May  28.  Date   of  the   printer's   dedication   of  the   book  to   Lord 

Burghley,  seep.  18. 
•June.  The  book  published. 

1  Sir  John  Harington,  in  his  Preface  to  Orlando  Furioso,  in  English 
Heriocal  verses.  London,  fol.  1591  :  thus  refers  to  our  Author;  and  contro- 
verts his  opinion  as  to  translators  being  no  Poets. 

Neither  do  I  suppose  it  to  be  greatly  behoofuU  for  this  purpose,  to  trouble 
you  with  the  curious  definitions  of  a  Poet  and  Poesie,  and  with  the  subtill 
distinctions  of  their  sundrie  kinds  ;  nor  to  dispute  how  high  and  supernatural 
the  name  of  a  maker  is,  so  christened  in  English  by  that  vnknowne  Godfather, 
that  this  last  yeare  saue  one,  viz.  1589.  set  forth  a  booke  called  the  Arte  of 
English  Poetrie  :  and  least  of  all  do  I  purpose  to  bestow  any  long  time  to 
argue,  whether  Plato,  Zenophon,  and  Erastvtus,  writing  fictions  and  Dia- 
logues in  prose,  may  iustly  be  called  Poets,  or  whether  Lucan  writing  a  story 
in  verse  be  an  historiographer,  or  whether  Mayster  Faire  translating  Virgil, 
Mayster  G'£»Aj'/«_^  translating  Quids  metamorphosis,  and  my  selfe  in  this  worke 
that  you  see,  be  any  more  then  versifiers,  as  the  same  Ignoto  termeth  all 
translators  :  for  as  for  all,  or  the  most  part  of  such  questions,  I  will  refer  you 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidneys  Apologie  \in  MS.  but  not  printed  ivhen  Harington 
thus  quotes  it.  It  was  first  published  in  1595],  who  doth  handle  them  right 
learnedly,  or  to  the  forenamed  treatise  where  they  are  discoursed  more 
largely,  and  where,  as  it  were  a  whole  receit  of  Poetrie  is  prescribed,  with  so 
manie  new  figures,  as  would  put  me  in  great  hope  in  this  age  to  come,  would 
breed  manie  excellent  Poets  ;  saue  for  one  obseruation  that  I  gather  out  of 
the  verie  same  book.  For  though  the  poore  gentleman  laboreth  greatly  to 
proue,  or  rather  to  make  Poetrie  an  art,  and  reciteth  as  you  may  see  in  the 
plural  number,  some  pluralities  of  patterns,  and  parcels  of  his  owne  Poetrie, 
with  diuers  pieces  of  Partheniads  and  hynmes  in  praise  of  the  most  prais- 
worthy  ;  yet  whatsoeuer  he  would  proue  by  all  these,  sure  in  my  poore  opinion 
he  doth  proue  nothing  more  plainly,  then  that  which  M.  Sidney  and  all  the 
learneder  sort  that  haue  written  of  it,  do  )ronounce,  namely  that  it  is  a  gift 
and  not  an  art,  I  say  he  proueth  it,  becau  ;e  making  himselfe  and  so  manie 
others  so  cunning  in  the  art,  yet  he  sheweth  himselfe  so  slender  a  gift  in  it ; 
deseruing  to  be  commended  as  Martiall  praiseth  one  that  he  compares  to 
Tully. 

Carmina  quod  snibis  et  Apolline  nulla 
Laudari  debes,  hoc  Ciceronis  habes. 

2  Mr.  Haslewood  {Cens.  Lit.  ii.  40.  Ed.  1809]  was  of  opinion,  that  Francis 
Meres,  M.A.,  derived  from  the  present  work  (and  especially  Bk.  L  Chap. 
31)  the  greater  portion  of  his  Comparative  discourse  of  our  Eiiglish  Poets, 
■with  the  Greeke,  Latine  and  Italian  Poets,  at  pp.  279-287  of  his  '  Palladis 
Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,'  1598:  and  that  W.  Vaughan,  M.A.,  in  The  Golden 
Grove,  2d  Ed.  i6o8  ;  in  Chap.  44,  Book  iii.  Of  Poetry,  and  the  excellencie 
thereof:  and  Henry  Peacham,  M.A.,  in  The  Compleat  Gentleman,  1622; 
in  Chap.  10  Of  Poetrie,  pp.  78-96;  also  borrowed  unacknowledged  informa- 
tion from  the  present  work. 


Evidence  in  favour  of 
GEORGE     PUTTENHAM 

being  the  Author  of  this  book. 

'*'i532.  Approximate  date  of  birth  of  the  Author. 

['^1534  or  *i535.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  in  liis  dedication  of  The  Education  or 
hringhif^e  vp  0/ children ,_^x\wt(t6,  in  1535  '  to  his  only  entirely 
beloued  syster  Margaret  Puttenham,'  writes,  '  I  therefore 
in  tymes  vacant  from  busynes  and  other  more  serious 
study,  as  it  were  for  my  solace  and  recreation,  have  trans- 
lated for  you  this  lytell  treatise  entitled  the  Education  of 
chyldren,  and  made  by  Plutarch  the  excellent  philosopher 
and  mayster  of  Traiane,  moost  vertuous  and  noble  of  all  Em- 
perours.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  only  suffice  me,  if  I  by  this  liltel 
labour  I  may  cause  you  myn  entirely  beloued  syster  to  folowe 
the  intente  of  Plutarche,  in  bry nginge  and  inducynge  my  litell 
neuewes  into  the  trayne  and  rule  of  vcrtue,  whereby  they 
shall  fynallye  attayne  to  honour  (god  so  disposynge)  to  the  in- 
estimable comforte  of  theyr  naturall  parents,  and  other 
theyr  louynge  friendes :  and  moste  specially  to  the  high 
pleasure  of  god,  commoditye  and  profile  of  theyr  countray. 
Thus  hartily  fare  ye  well,  and  kepe  with  you  this  token  of 
my  tender  loue  to  you,  which  with  the  vertue  and  toward- 
nes  of  your  children  shall  be  continually  augmented.  From 
London  the.  xxvii.  clay  of  Novembre'  [V1534  or  1535.] 

Can  George  and  Richard  Puttenham  be  these  '  neuewes' 
of  Sir  T.  Elj'Ot,  for  whom  he  wrote  this  book  :  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Sir  Thomas'  'only'  entirely  beloued  syster  Margaret, 

married  to Puttenham  ?] 

'J'he  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Register  of  the  Sta- 
tioner's Company  : 
1588,  Nov.  9.  ix.  of  No.    1"ho.  Orwyn.    Allowed  unto  him  toprynteetc. 

The  Arte  of  EnglisJie  Poesie  in  Three  Bookes,  t/ie  Jirst  oj 
Poets  and  Poesye,  the  second  0/  Proportion,  and  the  third 
0/  O  rn  a  men  te .  I'jd. 

[The  most  plausible  claim  [to  the  authorship]  is  that  of  George  Puttenham, 
who  had  a  brother  one  of  the  Queen's  Yeomen  of  the  Ciuard,  named  Richard 
Puttenham,  who  was  buried  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  on  2d  July  1601.  I'here  is 
extant,  under  the  date  of  8  Feb.  1584-5,  an  order  from  the  Lords  of  the  Queen's 
Council  in  the  following  form,  which  we  give  because  it  has  hitherto  been 
passed  over,  and  because  it  refers  to  a  man  of  so  much  literary  distinction  : — 
"  I'he  Order  of  the  Lords.  —Whereas  George  Puttenham,  gent.,  hath  been 
a  long  sutor  to  her  ^Li''''  and  us  to  be  recompensed  to  the  value  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  well  in  respect  that  he  did  incurre  so  much  loss  in  obeying  her 
JMa'e^  commaundement,  as  for  other  causes  contejmed  in  a  scedule  and  order 
wherunto  wee  have  sett  to  our  hands.  Now,  at  his  hum'ole  sute  and  request 
we  (having  considered  the  equltie  of  the  cause,  and  being  desiroiise  to  doe  the 
said  suppliant  good  aid  and  furtherance  in  his  said  sute  in  respect  of  his  obedi- 
ence) have  ordered  and  so  require)  that  Mr.  Secrctarie  in  our  name  (and  for 
the  causes  above  said  doe  prefer  to  her  ]\Ia*'®  the  humble  sute  of  the  said  sup- 
pliant with  this  recomendation  from  us  ;  and  that  her  Ma''*  may  be  pleased 
to  rest  satisfied  with  our  opinion  in  the  equitie  of  the  cause. 

'  Tho.  Brumley,  cane,  Roljert  Leycester, 
H.  Hunsden,  William  Burley,  C.  Howard, 
James  Croftes.' 
By  a  long  explanatory  paper  annexed,  it  appears  that  the  dispute  was  be- 
tween George  Puttenliam  and  his  brother  Richard.    Frf)m  the  Book  of  Decrees 
of  the  Court  of  Requests,  we  learn  that  in  28  liliz.,  Richard  Puttenham  was 
in  most  distressed  circumstances,  having  been  four  years  in  prison,  and  having 
had  to  maintain  '.a  proud  stubborn  woman,  his  wife,  in  unbridled  liberty:' 
he  was  thus  worth  no  more  than  '  the  simple  garment  on  his  back.'     These 
particulars  are  as  new  as  they  are  curious,  and  are  derived  from  the  original 
documents.  —I\Ir.  J.  P.  Collier,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.  xii.  143.] 
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[Mr.  Haslewood  in  Ancient  Critical  Essays,  i.  i  Ed.  1809,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information  : — "In  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury  there  is  a 
nuncupative  will  dated  the  first  of  September,  1590,  of  Gco7-gc  Pittcnhatn,  of 
London,  Esquire,  and  piobably  our  author,  wherei)y,  "  Fir.^t  and  principallie 
he  bequathed  his  soull  vnto  Alniiyhte  God,  and  his  bodic  to  be  buried  in 
christian  buriall.  Item,  hegaue  and  bequeathed  \'nto  Marye  Symes,  wydowe, 
his  servant,  as  well  for  the  good  service  she  did  him  as  alsoe  for  the  money 
which  she  had  laid  fortli  for  him,  all  and  singular,  his  goods,  chattels,  leases, 
plate,  redie  money,  lynnen,  wollen,  brasse,  peuter,  stuff  of  houshold,  bills, 
bonds,  obligations,  and  all  other  his  goodes  and  debts  whatsoeuer,  due  or 
owinge  vnto  him.  Alsoe  his  goods  nioueable  or  vnmoueable,  of  what  kind 
nature  qualitie  or  condicion,  and  in  whose  hands  custodye  or  possession  theye 
then  were  in,  or  remained,  as  well  withm  his  dwellinge  howse  as  in  anie  other 
place  or  places  within  the  realme  of  England.  In  the  presence  of  Sebastian 
Archibould,  scrivener  :  James  Gierke,  William  Johnson,  and  diners  others." 
The  probate  act  describes  the  defunct  of  Saint  Dridgett's,  in  Fleet  Street, 
JvOndon,  Esq.  There  was  also  a  Richard  PuttoiJiain,  Esquire,  whose  will 
accords  with  the  above  as  a  scrivener's  form,  dated  16  Oct.  1597,  he  being 
"prisoner  in  her  Majesty's  Bench  :  "  bequeaths  all  his  property  to  his  "  verily 
reported  and  reputed  daughter  Katherine  Pultenham."  Considering  the 
tenor  of  both  Wills,  the  want  of  descendants  of  the  name  of  Puttcnham  is  no 
longer  extraordinary."] 

[Harl.  MS.  831  is  a  clearly  written  copy,  apparently  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  entitled — 

An  apologie,  or  true  defens  of  her  Maiesties  honorable  and  good  renowne 
against  all  such  who  haue  sought  or  shall  seek  to  blemish  the  same,  with 
any  iniustice,  crueltie,  or  other  unprincely  behaviour  in  any  partes  of  her 
Maiesties  proceedings  against  the  late  Scotish  Queene,  Be  it  for  her  first 
surprince,  imprisonment,  process  attayneder  or  death. 

By  very  firme  reasons,  authorities  and  examples,  proveing  that  her  Maiestie 
hath  done  nothing  in  the  said  action  against  the  rules  of  honor  or  amies  or 
otherwise,  not  warrantable  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  man. 

Written  by  George  Puttenham  to  the  seruice  of  her  Maiestie  and  for  large 
satisfaction  of  all  such  persons  both  princely  and  private,  who  by  ignorance 
of  the  case,  or  partiallitie  of  mind  shall  happen  to  be  irresolute  and  not  well 
satisfyed  in  the  said  cause.] 

1.  WiLi,i.A.M  Camden,  in  his  Rcinaines  of  a  Greater  WojJce,  conce?-nijig 
Britaine,  ^'c,  London,  1605,  thus  commences  the  section  oi  Poems  :-- 

'  Of  the  dignity  of  Poetry  much  hath  beene  said  by  the  worthy  Sir  Phi- 
lipp  Sidney,  and  by  the  gentleman  which  proucd  that  Ptjets  were  the  first 
Politicians,  the  first  P/iilosophers,  the  fir.-^t  Historiographers.'  Apparently 
Camden  did  not  know  who  that  gentlema  1  was. 

2.  Edmund  Boi.ton  left  behind  him  a  MS.  entitled  Ilypercritica,  a  Ride 
0/  Jndgenieiit  for  ivritiiig  or  reading  0  ir history  s,  in  four  addresses:  the 
last  of  which  is  entitled  Prime  Gardens  j  ir  gathering  Knglisli :  according 
to  the  true  gage  or  standard  oj  the  'Pongite.  abont  15  or  16  years  ago.  This 
address — though  not  published  till  T722  by  A.  Hall — was  undoubtedly  written 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  probably  about  1620,  not  1610,  as  A.  a  Wood  thought. 
The  year  1605  should  probably  be  associated  with  the  following  remark  :■ — ■ 

'  Q.  Elizabeth's  vers;s,  whose  which  I  havf  seen  and  read,  some  e.vstant  in 
the  elegant,  witty  and  artificial  Book  of  the  Art  <?/' English  Poetry,  (the  Work 
as  the  Fame  is)  of  one  of  her  Gentlemen  Pensicners,  Pjtttcnhain,  are  Princely, 
as  her  prose.' — Sect  iv.,p.  2^6,  ed.  1722. 

This  is  the  earliest  trace  at  present  of  Puttiiihani's  name  being  associated 
with  Phe  Arte  of  English  I'oesie. 

3.  In  1614,  the  second  edition  of  Camden's  '  Aemaines,  Reviewed,  corrected 
and  increased,'  appeared.  It  contained  a  paper  of  ten  pages  on  Phe  Excel- 
lencie  0/  the  English  tongue,  by  A'[ichardJ  C'[arew]  ^[St.]  Anthony,  Es- 
qnire,  to  /F[illiam]  C[amden]. 

Carew,  at  /.  42,  says,  *  And  in  a  word,  to  close  vp  these  proofs  of  our  copi- 
ousnesse,  looke  into  our  Imitations  of  all  sorts  of  verses  affoorded  by  any 
other  language,  and  you  shall  finde  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Master  Pntten- 
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ham,  Maister  StainJuirst  and  diners  more  haue  made  vse  how  farre  wee  are 
within  compasse  of  a  fare  imagined  po^sibilitie  in  that  behalfe' — an  allusion 
to  Puttenham  more  as  a  versifier  than  a  poetical  critic. 
This  is  all  the  evidence,  by  any  contemporary  of  either  Elizabeth  or  James. 

A.  a  Wood,  following  Bolton,  gives  the  following  very  short  account  of  Put- 
tenham : — A  worthy  gentleman,  his  [Dyer's]  contemporary,  called 

Puttenham,  one  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  to  qu.  Elizabeth,  who,  according 
to  fame,  was  author  of  The  Art  of  English  Poesie,  accounted  in  its  time  an 
elegant,  witty,  and  artificial  book  ;  in  which  are  some  of  the  verses,  made  by 
qu.  Elizabeth,  extant  ;  but  whether  this  Puttenham  was  bred  in  Oxon  I  can- 
not yet  tell.     Ath.  Oxon.  i.  742.  Ed.  1813. 
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%\]t  ^rte  of  (!5ngli^l)  f  oc^ie. 

(a)  Issues  in  tl}e  ^utljor's  lifetime. 
I.  As  a  sej>aratc piihlicntion. 

1  1589.  London.      Editio princeps:  see  title  on  opposite  page.     This  edition 

1  vol.  4to.      has  become  very  scarce.     Messrs.  Willis  and  .Sotheran,  in 

Bibliotheca  Cicriosa,  1S67,  offered  a  copy  at  ;^5,  5s.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lilly,  in  \\'\%  Bibliotheca  Aiiglo-Ciiriosa,  is  now  offer- 
ing a  copy  at  £i,,  145.  6d.  He  states  that  copies  of  this 
edition  sold  at  Col.  Stanley's  sale  for  £,11,  at  Hibhert's  for 
;^i3,  13s.,  and  at  tlie  Roxburghe  sale  for  ;^i6,  5s.  6d. 

'I'hree  copies  of  the  original  edition  have  been  used  in 
preparing  the  present  reprint — Ben  Jonson's  copy  in  the 
Grenville  Collection,  and  another  also  in  the  British  INIiiseum, 
(Press-mark  1077.  f ) :  together  with  a  third  kindly  lent  me 
by  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

This  last  copy  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Farmer.  Inside 
its  cover,  are  noted  the  following  prices  paid  for  it,  long  ago: 
■which  strongly  contrast  with  the  more  recent  figures  quoted 
above : — 

Sold  at  Mr.   West's  auction.   No.    1815,   for   ^i,   13s. 

Egerton,  1788,  £-z,  2s.      While  Mr.  Collier  bought  it  at 

Dr.  Farmer's  sale  for  £,2.,  14s. 

(b)  Jlssttes  since  tf)e  ^uUjor's  Ueatfj. 

I .  Asa  sepa ra te pnblica tion. 

3  TO  April  1869.     I  vol.  8vo.     Rjiglisli  Repriiits:  see  title  at/,  i. 
London. 

1 1 .    With  other  ivorks. 

2  1811-16.  Lond.     Ancient  Critical  Essays:  Ed.. by  Joseph  Haslevvood. 

2  vols.  4to.     Puttenham  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  published 

in  1811.  In  addition  to  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  is  re- 
printed the  Parthcnindes,  from  the  Cottonian  MS. 

Mr.  Lilly,  in  offering  in  his  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Cnriosa, 
a  copy  of  this  edition  at  £-2,  12s.  6d.,  states,  'Only  200 
copies  were  printed,  which  were  published  at  £-i,  3s.  each  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed  at  the  fire  at 
Mr.  Bensley's  printing  office.' 

It  may  be  therefore  fairly  assumed  that  there  are  hardly  more  than  three 
hundred  copies  of  the  present  work  in  existence  in  any  form,  ai.ierior  to  the 
present  edition. 


THE  ARTE 

OF    ENGLISH 

P  O  E  S  I  E. 

Contriued  into  three  Bookes  :   The  firft  of 
Poets  and  Poefie,  the  fecond  of  Pro- 
portion, the  third  of  Ornament. 


AT    LONDON 

Printed  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling  in  the 

black-Friers,  neere  Ludgate. 

1589. 


TOTHE  RIGHT  HONO- 
RABLE SIR  WILLIAM  CECILL 

KNIGHT,  LORD  OF  BVRGHLEY,  LORD 

HIGH    TREASVRER    OF    ENGLAND,    R.  F. 

Printer  wifheth  health  and  profperitie,  with 

the  commandement  and  vie  of  his 

continuall  feruice. 


His  Booke  (right  Honorable )  commi?ig  to  my 
handes,  tvith  his  bare  title  zuit/iont  any  Atitiiours 
name  or  a^iy  other  ordinarie  addrrj/'e,  I  doubted /low 
luell  it  niigJit  becof?ie  me  to  malce  yon  a  prefent  tJiereof, 
fcemijigbymany  exprejfepajfagcs  in  tJie fame  at  large, 
t/iat  it  zaas  by  the  Ant/iour  intended  to  our  Soueraigne 
Lady  the  Queene,  and  for  her  recreatioji  and  feruice  chiefly  deuifed, 
in  xvhicli  cafe  to  make  any  other  perf on  her  highnes  partener  in  the 
honour  of  /lis  guift  it  could  not  f land  7oith  my  dutie,  nor  bezvithout 
fome  preiudice  to  her  Male  Hies  interest  and  his  merrite.    Perceyuing 
befides  the  title  to  purport  fo  flender  a  fuhiccft,  as  nothing  almofl  could 
be  more  difcrepant  from  the  grauitie  of  your  yeercs  and  Honorable 
fiuKflion,  zvJiofe  contemplations  are  euery  houre  more  fcriotifly  e7n- 
ployed  vpoji  the pJtbliciie  adminiflration  and feruices  :  1  thought  it 
no  condigne  gratification,  norfcarce  any  good J\itisfa(!lion  for  fucli 
a  perf  on  as  you .     \  'et  zvlien  I  confcdered,  that  bejlozoyng  zpon  your 
Lord/hip  the  firfl  z'eiae  of  this  mine  irnpreffion  (a  feat  of  mine  ozvne 
fimple  faciiltie)  it  could  not  f cypher  her  Alaiesties  lionour  or  prero- 
gatiue  in  the  guift,  nor  yet  the  Authour  of  his  thanks  :  and  feeing 
the  thing  it  felfe  to  be  a  deuice  of  fome  noueltie  (zvhich  commonly 
giuctJi  euejy  good  thitig  a  fpeciall  grace)  and  a  noueltie  fo  Jiighly 
tending  to  the  mofi  zvorthy  prayfes  of  her  Maiesties  mofl  excellent 
name  (deerer  to  you  I  dare  conceiue  tliem  any  zvorldly  thing  befides ) 
mee  thought  I  could  not  deuife  to  haue prefented your  Lordfiiip  any 
gift  more  agreeable  to  your  appetite,  or  fitter  for  my  vocation  and 
abilitie  to  befioza,  your  LordfJifp  beyng  learned  and  a  louer  of  learn- 
ing, my  prefent  a  Booke  and  my  felfe  a  printer  ahvaics  ready  and 
defirous  to  be  at  your  Honourable  commaundement.    And 
thus  1  Jiumbly  take  my  leaue  fro77i  the  Black- 
friers,  this  xxviij.  of  J\!ay.      1589. 

Your  Honours  moft  humble 
at  commaundement, 

A*,  r. 


THE  FIRST  BOOKE, 

Of  Poets  and  Poefte. 


CHAP.  I. 

What  a  Poet  and  Poefie  is,  and  ivho  may  be  worthily 
favd  the  moft  excellent  Poet  of  our  time. 

Poet  is  as  much  to  fay  as  a  maker. 
And  our  Englifh  name  well  con- 
formes  with  the  Greeke  word:  for 
of  TToah  to  make,  they  call  a  maker 
Poeia.  Such  as  (by  way  of  refem- 
blance  and  reuerently)  we  may  fay 
of  God :  who  without  any  trauell  to 
his  diuine  imagination,  made  all  the 
world  ot  nought,  nor  alfo  by  any  paterne  or  mould  as  the 
Platonicks  with  their  Idees  do  phantaflically  fuppofe. 
Euen  fo  the  very  Poet  makes  and  contriues  out  of  his 
owne  braine,  both  the  verfe  and  matter  of  his  poeme, 
and  not  by  any  foreine  copie  or  example,  as  doth  the 
tranflator,  who  therefore  may  well  be  fayd  a  verfifier, 
but  not  a  Poet.  The  premifes  confidered,  it  giueth  to 
the  name  and  profeffion  no  fmal  dignitie  and  prehemi- 
nence,  aboue  all  other  artificers,  Scientificke  or  Me- 
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.'■.hanicall.     And  neuertheleffe  without  any  repngnancie 
at  al],  a  Poet  may  in  fome  fort  be  faid  a  follower  or 
imitator,  becaufe  he  can  expreffe  the  true  and  liuely  of 
euery  thing  is  fet  before  him,  and  which  he  taketh  in  hand 
to  defcribe :  and  fo  in  that  refpect  is  both  a  maker  and  a 
counterfaitor:  and  Poefie  an  art  not  only  of  making, 
but  alfo  of  imitation.     And  this  fcience  in  his  perfec- 
tion, can  not  grow,  but  by  fome  diuine  inflin6l,  the 
Platonicks  call  '\t  furor:  or  by  excellencie  of  nature  and 
complexion :  or  by  great  fubtiltie  of  the  fpirits  and  wit, 
or  by  much  experience  and  obferuation  of  the  world, 
and  courfe  of  kinde,  or  peraduenture  by  all  or  mofl 
part   of  them.      Otherwife  how  was  it  poffible  that 
Homer  being  but  a  poore  priuate  man,  and  as  fome  fay, 
in  his  later  age  blind,  fhould  fo  exactly  fet  foorth  and 
defcribe,  as  if  he  had  bene  a  mofl  excellent  Captaine 
or  Generall,  the  order  and  array  of  battels,  the  condu6l 
of  whole  armies,  the  fieges  and  affaults  of  cities  and 
townes  ?  or  as  fome  great  Princes  maiordome  and  per- 
fect Surueyour  in  Court,  the  order,  fumptuoufneffe  and 
magnificence  of  royal  bankets,  feafls,  weddings,  and 
enteruewes?  or  as  a  Polititian  very  prudent,  and  much 
inured  with  the  priuat  and  publique  affaires,  fo  grauely 
examine  the  lawes  and  ordinances  Ciuill,  or  fo  pro- 
foundly difcourfe  m  matters  of  eflate,  and  formes  of  all 
politique  regiment?    Finally  how  could  he  fo  naturally 
paint  out  the  fpeeches,  countenance  and  maners  of 
Princely  perfons  and  priuate,  to  wit,  the  wrath  oi  Achilles^ 
the  magnanimitie  of  y^^^^w^;;///^//,  the  prudence  of  J/^;/t'- 
Imis^  the  proweffe  of  HeHor,  the  maieflie  of  king  Fria- 
jnus,  the  grauitie  of  Nejlor^  the  pollicies  and  eloquence 
of  Vlyffes^  the  calamitiec  of  the  diflreffed  Qiieenes^  and 
valiance  of  all  the  Captaines  and  aduenturous  knights 
in  thofe  lamentable  warres  of  Troy  ?    It  is  therefore  of 
Poets  thus  to  be  conceiued,  that  if  they  be  able  to  de- 
uife  and  make  all  thefe  things  of  them  felues,  without 
any  fubie6l  of  veritie,  that  they  be  (by  maner  of  fpeech) 
as  creating  gods.     If  they  do  it  by  inflin6l  diuine  or 
naturall,  then  furely  much  fauoured  from  aboue.    If  by 
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their  experience,  then  no  doubt  very  wife  men.  If  by 
any  prefident  or  paterne  layd  Ijefore  them,  then  truly 
the  moft  excellent  imitators  and  counterfaitors  of  all 
others.  But  you  (Madame)  my  moft  Honored  and 
(iracious:  if  I  fliould  feeme  to  offer  you  this  my  deuiie 
for  a  difcipline  and  not  a  delight,  I  might  well  be  rc- 
ijuted,  of  all  others  the  moft  arrogant  and  iniurious: 
N^our  felfe  being  alreadie,  of  any  that  I  know  in  our  time, 
the  moft  excellent  Poet.  Forfooth  by  your  Princely 
purfe  fauours  and  countenance,  making  in  maner  what 
}^e  lift,  the  poore  man  rich,  the  IcAvd  well  learned,  the 
coward  couragious,  and  vile  both  noble  and  valiant. 
Then  for  imitation  no  leffe,  your  perlon  as  a  moft  cun- 
ning counterfaitor  liuely  reprefenting  Venus  in  counte- 
nance, in  life  Diana^  Pallas  for  gouernement,  and  Inno 
in  all  honour  and  regall  magnificence. 

CHAP.  II. 

That  there  may  be  an  Art  of  our  EngliJJi  Pocfte,  afwell 
as  there  is  of  the  la  tine  and  Greeke. 

jHen  as  there  was  no  art  in  the  world  till  by  ex- 
perience found  out:  fo  if  Poefie  be  now  an 
Art,  and  of  al  antiquitie  hath  bene  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latines,  and  yet  w^ere  none, 
vntill  by  fludious  perfons  fafhioned  and  re- 
duced into  a  method  of  rules  and  precepts,  then  no  doubt 
may  there  be  the  like  with  vs.  And  if  rh'ari  ot  Poefie 
be  but  a  skill  appertaining  to  vtterance,  why  may  not  the 
fame  be  with  vs  afwelaswith  them,  our  language  being 
no  leffe  copious  pithie  and  fignificatiue  then  theirs,  our 
conceipts  the  fame,  and  our  wits  no  leffe  apt  to  deuife 
and  imitate  then  theirs  were?  If  agame  Art  be  but  a 
certaine  order  of  rules  prefcribed  by  reafon,  and  gath- 
ered by  experience,  why  fhould  not  Poefie  be  a  vulgar 
Art  with  vs  afwel  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  our 
language  admitting  no  fewer  rules  and  nice  diuerfities 
then  theirs?  but  peraduenture  moe  by  a  peculiar,  which 
our  fpeech  hath  in  many  things  differing  from  theirs: 
and  yet  in  the  generall  points  of  that  Art,  allowed  to 
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go  in  common  with  them :  fo  as  if  one  point  perchance 
which  is  their  feete  whereupon  their  meafures  (land, 
and  in  deede  is  all  the  beautie  of  their  Poefie,  and 
which  feete  we  haue  not,  nor  as  yet  neuer  went  about 
to  frame  (the  nature  of  our  language  and  wordes  not 
permitting  it)  we  haue  in  flead  thereof  twentie  other 
curious  points  in  that  skill  more  then  they  euer  had,  by 
reafon  of  our  rime  and  tunable  concords  or  hmphonie, 
Avhich  they  neuer  obferued.  Poefie  therefore  may  be 
an  Art  in  our  vulgar,  and  that  verie  methodicall  and 
commendable. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  Poets  zverethc  fii'Jl  priejh^  thefirjlpi'ophets.,  thefirjl 
Le^^iflators  and polititians  in  the  world. 

Heprofeffion  andvfe  of  Poefie  is  mofL  ancient 
from  the  beginning,  and  not  as  manie  er- 
roniouflyfuppofe,  after,  but  before  any  ciuil 
fociety  was  among  men.  For  it  is  written, 
that  Poefie  was  th'originall  caufe  and  oc- 
cafion  of  their  firfl  affembHes,  when  before  the  people 
remained  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  vagarant  and  dif- 
perfed  like  the  wild  beafls,  lawleffe  and  naked,  or  verie 
ill  clad,  and  of  all  good  and  neceffarie  prouifion  for  har- 
bour or  fuRenance  vtterly  vnfurniflied:  fo  as  they  Htle 
diffred  for  their  maner  of  life,  from  the  very  brute  beafls 
of  the  field.  Whereupon  it  is  fayned  that  AinpJiion  and 
Orpheus^  two  Poets  of  the  firfl  ages,  one  of  them,  to  wit 
Amphion^  builded  vp  cities,  and  reared  walles  with  the 
Rones  that  came  in  heapes  to  the  found  of  his  harpe, 
figuring  thereby  the  mollifying  of  hard  and  Ronie  hearts 
by  his  fvveete  and  eloquent  perfwafion.  And  Orpheus 
affembled  the  wilde  beaRs  to  come  in  heards  to  bar- 
ken to  his  muficke,and  by  that  meanes  made  them  tame, 
implying  thereby,  how  by  his  difcreete  and  wholfome  le- 
fons  vttered  in  harmonic  and  with  melodious  inRru- 
ments,  he  brought  the  rude  and  fauage  people  to  a  more 
ciuill  and  orderly  life,  nothing,  as  it  feemeth,  more  prc- 
uailin^:  or  fit  to  redreffe  and  edifie  the  cruell  and  Rurdie 
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courage  of  man  then  it.  And  as  thefe  two  Poets  and 
Li7ius  before  them,  and  Mufeus  alfo  and  Hefwdns  in 
Greece  and  Archadia :  fo  by  all  likelihood  had  mo 
Poets  done  in  other  places,  and  in  other  ages  before 
them,  though  there  be  no  remembrance  left  of  them, 
by  reafon  of  the  Recordes  by  fome  accident  of  time  per- 
iflied  and  failing.  Poets  therfore  are  of  great  antiqui- 
tie.  Then  forafmuch  as  they  were  the  firfl  that  enten- 
ded  to  the  obferuation  of  nature  and  her  works,  and 
fpecially  of  the  CelefLiall  courfes,  by  reafon  of  the  con- 
tinuall  motion  of  the  heauens,  fearching  after  the  firfl 
mouer,  and  from  thence  by  degrees  comming  to  know 
and  confider  of  the  fubflances  feparate  and  abflra(5t, 
which  we  call  the  diuine  intelligences  or  good  Angels 
( Deviones )  they  were  the  firfl  that  inRituted  facrifices  of 
placation,  with  inuocations  and  worfliip  to  them,  as  to 
Gods:  and  inuented  and  flabliHied  all  the  reft  of  the 
obferuances  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  fo  were 
the  firfl  Priefls  and  miniflers  of  the  holy  miReries.  And 
becaufe  for  the  better  execution  of  that  high  charge  and 
fun6tion,  it  behoued  them  to  liue  chaR,  and  in  all  holi- 
nes  of  life,  and  in  continuall  Rudie  and  contemplation: 
they  came  by  inRindl  diuine,  and  by  deepe  meditation, 
and  much  abRinence  (the  fame  affubtiling  and  refining 
their  fpirits)  to  be  made  apt  to  receaue  vifions,  both 
waking  and  fleeping,  Avhich  made  them  vtter  prophe- 
fies,  and  foretell  things  to  come.  So  alfo  were  they  the 
firR  Prophetes  or  feears,  Videjiies^  for  fo  the  Scripture 
tearmeth  them  in  Latine  after  the  Hebrue  word,  and 
all  the  oracles  and  anfwers  of  the  gods  were  giuen  in 
meeter  or  verfe,  and  publifhed  to  the  people  by  their 
dire6lion.  And  for  that  they  were  aged  and  graue  men, 
and  of  much  wifedome  and  experience  in  th'aftaires  of 
the  world,  they  were  the  firR  lawmakers  to  the  people, 
and  the  firR  polititiens,  deuifing  all  expedient  meanes 
for  th'eRablifhment  of  Common  wealth,  to  hold  and 
containe  the  people  in  order  and  duety  by  force  and 
vertue  of  good  and  wholefome  lawes,  made  for  the  pre- 
feruation  of  the  publique  peace  and  tranquillitie.    The 
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fame  peraduenture  not  purpofely  intended,  but  greatly 
furthered  by  the  aw  of  their  gods,  and  fuch  fcruple  of 
confcience,  as  the  terrors  of  their  late  inuented  religion 
had  led  them  into. 

CHAP.  nil. 

How  Poets  wei'e  the  firjl  PJiilofopheis^  the  firjl  AJIrono- 

iners  and  HiJioriog7'aphers  a?td  Oratours  atid 

Mufitiens  of  the  ivorld. 

IjTterance  alfo  and  language  is  giuen  by  nature 
to  man  for  perfwafion  of  others,  and  aide  of 
them  felues,  I  meane  the  firfl  abilite  to 
fpeake.  For  fpeech  it  felfe  is  artificial!  and 
made  by  man,  and  the  more  pleafmg  it  is, 
the  more  it  preuaileth  to  fuch  purpofe  as  it  is  intended 
for:  but  fpeech  by  meeter  is  a  kind  of  vtterance,  more 
cleanly  couched  and  more  delicate  to  the  eare  then  profe 
is,becaufe  it  is  more  currant  and  flipper  vpon  the  tongue, 
and  withal  tunable  and  melodious,  as  a  kind  of  Muficke, 
and  therfore  may  be  tearmed  a  muficall  fpeech  or  vtter- 
ance, which  cannot  but  pleafe  the  hearer  very  well.  An- 
other caufe  is,  for  that  is  briefer  and  more  compendious, 
and  eafier  to  beare  away  and  be  retained  in  memorie, 
then  that  which  is  contained  in  multitude  of  words  and 
full  of  tedious  ambage  and  long  periods.  It  is  befide  a 
maner  of  vtterance  more  eloquent  and  rethoricall  then 
the  ordinarie  profe,  which  we  vfe  in  our  daily  talke :  be- 
caufe  it  is  decked  and  fet  out  with  all  maner  of  frefli 
colours  and  figures,  which  maketh  that  it  fooner  inueg- 
leth  the  iudgement  of  man,  and  carieth  his  opinion  this 
way  and  that,  whither  foeuer  the  heart  by  impreffion  of 
the  eare  flialbe  mofl  affeclionatly  bent  and  dirc6led. 
The  vtterance  in  profe  is  not  of  fo  great  efficacie,  be- 
caufe  not  only  it  is  dayly  vfed,  and  by  that  occafion  the 
eare  is  ouerglutted  with  it,  but  is  alfo  not  fo  voluble  and 
flipper  vpon  the  tong,  being  wide  and  lofe,  and  nothing 
numerous,  nor  contriued  into  meafures,  and  founded 
with  fo  gallant  and  harmonical  accents,  nor  in  fine  al- 
owed  that  figuratiue  conueyance,  nor  fo  great  licence  in 
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choife  of  words  and  phrafes  as  meeter  is.  So  as  the  Poets 
were  alfo  from  the  beginning  the  befl  pcrfwaders  and 
their  eloquence  the  firll  Rethoricke  of  the  world.  Euen 
fo  it  became  that  the  high  myfleries  of  the  gods  fhould 
be  reuealed  and  taught,  by  a  maner  of  vtterance  and 
language  of  extraordinarie  phrafe,  and  briefe  and  com- 
pendious, and  aboue  al  others  fweet  and  ciuill  as  the 
Metricall  is.  The  fame  alfo  was  meetefl  to  regifler  the 
Hues  and  noble  gefts  of  Princes,  and  of  the  great  Mon- 
arkes  of  the  world,  and  all  other  the  memorable  acci- 
dents of  time:  fo  as  the  Poet  was  alfo  the  firfl  hiftorio- 
grapher.  Then  forafmuch  as  they  were  the  firfl  obfer- 
uers  of  all  naturall  caufes  and  efiecSls  in  the  things  gen- 
erable  and  corruptible,  and  from  thence  mounted  vp  to 
fearch  after  the  celefliall  courfes  and  influences,  and  yet 
penetrated  further  to  knov/  the  diuine  effences  and  fub- 
flances  feparate,  as  is  fliyd  before,  they  were  the  firfl 
Aflronomers  and  Philofophifls  and  Metaphificks.  Fin- 
ally, becaufe  they  did  altogether  endeuor  them  felues  to 
reduce  the  life  of  man  to  a  certaine  method  of  good 
maners,  and  made  the  firfl,  differences  betweene  vertue 
and  vice,  and  then  tempered  all  thefe  knowledges  and 
skilles  with  the  exercife  of  a  delecflable  Muficke  by  me- 
lodious inflruments,  which  withall  ferued  them  to  delight 
their  hearers,  and  to  call  the  people  together  by  admir- 
ation, to  a  plaufibie  and  vertuous  conuerfation,  therefore 
were  they  the  firfl  Philofophers  Ethick,  and  the  firfl 
artificial  Muficiens  of  the  world.  Such  was  Linus ^  Or- 
pheus^ Amphion  and  Mt'fei/s  the  rnoft  ancient  Poets  and 
Philofophers,  of  whom  there  is  left  any  memorie  by  the 
prophane  writers.  King  Daiiid  alfo  and  Salomon  his 
fonne  and  many  other  of  the  holy  Prophets  wrate  in 
meeters,  and  vfed  to  fing  them  to  the  harpe,  although 
to  many  of  vs  ignorant  of  the  Hebrue  language  and 
phrafe,  and  not  obferuing  it,  the  fame  feeme  but  a  profe. 
It  can  not  bee  therefore  that  anie  fcorne  or  indignitie 
fhould  iufl-ly  be  oftred  to  fo  noble,  profitable,  ancient 
and  diuine  a  fcience  as  Poefie  is. 
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CHAP.    V. 

How  the  wilde  and  fauage  people  vfed  a  natiirall Poefie  in 
verficle  and  rime  as  our' vulgar  is. 

Nd  the  Greeke  and  Latine  Poefie  was  by  verfe 
numerous  and  metricall,  running  vpon  pleaf- 
ant  feete,  fometimes  fwift,  foiuetime  flow 
(their  words  very  aptly  feruing  that  purpofe) 
but  without  any  rime  or  tunable  concord  in 
th'end  of  their  verfes,  as  we  and  all  other  nations  now 
vfe.  But  the  Hebrues  and  Chaldees  who  were  more  an- 
cient then  the  Greekes,  did  not  only  vfe  a  metricall  Poefie, 
but  alfo  with  the  fame  a  maner  of  rime,  as  hath  bene  of 
late  obferued  by  learned  men.  Wherby  it  appeareth,  that 
our  vulgar  running  Poefie  was  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  befides,  whom  the  Latines  and  Greekes  in 
fpeciall  called  barbarous.  So  as  it  was  notwithflanding 
the  firll  and  mofl  ancient  Poefie,  and  the  mofl  vniuer- 
fall,  which  two  points  do  otherwife  giue  to  all  humane 
inuentions  ar.d  affaires  no  fmall  credit.  This  is  proued 
by  certificate  of  marchants  and  trauellers,  who  by  late 
nauigations  haue  furueyed  the  whole  world,  and  dif- 
couered  large  countries  and  flrange  peoples  wild  and 
fauage,  affirming  that  the  American,  the  Perufine  and 
the  very  Canniball,  do  fing  and  alfo  fay,  their  highefl 
and  holiefl  matters  in  certaine  riming  verficles  and  not 
in  profe,  which  proues  alfo  that  our  maner  of  vulgar 
Poefie  is  more  ancient  then  the  artificiall  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latines,  ours  comming  by  inflindl  of  nature,  which 
was  before  Art  or  obferuation,  and  vfed  with  the  fauage 
and  vnciuill,  who  were  before  all  fcience  or  ciuilitie, 
euen  as  the  naked  by  prioritie  of  time  is  before  the 
clothed,  and  the  ignorant  before  the  learned.  The 
naturall  Poefie  therefore  being  aided  and  amended  by 
Art,  and  not  vtterly  altered  or  obfcured,  but  fome  figne 
left  of  it,  (as  the  Greekes  and  Latines  haue  left  none) 
is  no  leffe  to  be  allowed  and  commended  then  theirs. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

IIoiu  the  riming  Foefie  camefirjl  to  the  Grecians  and 

Latijics,  and  had  altered  and  almojt  fpilt 

their  niaucr  of  Poefie. 

Vt  it  canie  to  paiTe,  when  fortune  fled  farre 
from  the  Greekes  and  Latines,  and  that  their 
townes  floriflied  no  more  in  traficke,  nor 
their  Vniuerfities  in  learning  as  they  had 
done  continuing  thofe  Monarchies  :  the 
barbarous  conquerers  inuading  them  with  innumerable 
fwarmes  of  flrange  nations,  the  Poefie  metricall  of  the 
Grecians  and  Laanes  came  to  be  much  corrupted  and 
altered,  in  fo  much  as  there  were  times  that  the  very 
Greekes  and  Latines  themfeluestooke  pleafure  in  Riming 
verfes,  and  vfed  it  as  a  rare  and  gallant  thing  :  Yea  their 
Oratours  profes  nor  the  Do/ytcrs  Sermons  were  accept- 
able to  Princes  nor  yet  to  the  common  people  vnleffe 
it  went  in  m'^nner  of  tunable  rime  or  rnetrica'l  fentences, 
as  appeares  by  many  of  the  auncient  writers,  about  that 
time  and  fmce.  And  the  gre.^t  Princes,  and  Pores,  and 
Sultans  would  one  folute  and  greet  an  other  fometime 
in  frendfliip  and  fport,  fometime  in  earnefl  and  enmitie 
by  ryming  verfes,  and  nothing  feemed  clerkly  done, 
but  mufl  be  done  in  ryme  :  Whereof  we  iinde  diuers 
examples  from  the  time  of  th'Emperours  Gracian  and 
Valentinian  downwardes  :  For  then  aboutes  began  the 
declination  of  the  Romain  Empire,  by  the  notable  in- 
undations of  the  Hunnes  and  Vandalles  in  Europe, 
vnder  the  conduicfl  of  Totila  and  Atila  and  other  their 
generalles.  This  brought  the  ryming  Poefie  in  grace, 
and  made  it  preuaile  in  Italic  and  Greece  (their  owne 
long  time  cafl  afide,  and  almofl  negle6ted)  till  after 
many  yeares  that  the  peace  of  Italic  and  of  th'Empire 
Occidentall  reuiued  new  clerkes,  who  recouering  and 
perufing  the  bookes  and  fludies  of  the  ciuiler  ages,  re- 
fLored  all  maner  of  arts,  and  that  of  the  Greeke  and 
Latine  Poefie  withall  into  their  former  puritie  and  netnes. 
Whicli  neuertheleffe  did  not  fo  preuaile,  but  that  the 
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ryming  Poefie  of  the  Barbarians  remained  flill  in  his  re- 
putation, that  one  in  the  fchole,  this  other  in  Courts  of 
Princes  more  ordinary  and  allowable. 

CHAP.    VII. 

How  in  the  time  of  Charlemaine  and  many  yeares  after 
him  the  Latine  Poetes  wrote  in  ryme. 

l^^^^jNd  this  appeareth  euidently  by  the  workes  of 
many  learned  men,  who  wrote  about  the 
time  of  Charlemaines  raigne  in  the  Empire 
Occidental/^  where  the  ChriRian  Religion, 
became  through  the  exceffme  authoritie  of 
Popes,  and  deepe  deuotion  of  Princes  flrongly  fortified 
and  eflabliflied  by  erection  o^OYdtrsAfonastical^'m.  which 
many  fimple  clerks  for  deuotion  fake  and  fan6iitie  were 
receiued  more  then  for  any  learning,  by  which  occafion 
and  the  folitarineffe  of  their  life,  waxing  fludious  with- 
out difcipline  or  inflru6lion  by  any  good  methode,  fome 
of  them  grew  to  be  hifloriographers,  fome  Poets,  and 
following  either  the  barbarous  rudenes  of  the  time,  or 
els  their  own  idle  inuentions,  all  that  they  wrote  to  the 
fauor  or  prayfe  of  Princes,  they  did  it  in  fuch  maner  of 
minflrelfie,  and  thought  themfelues  no  fmall  fooles, 
when  they  could  make  their  verfes  goe  all  in  ryme  as 
did  the  fchoole  of  Salerne,  dedicating  their  booke  of 
medicinal!  rules  vnto  our  king  of  England,  with  this 
beginning. 

Angtoru?n  Rege  fcripfit  tota  fchoia  Salerni 
Si  vis  iticoliwiem^  fi  vis  te  reddere  fanum 
Ciiras  telle  graues^  irafci  crede  prophanujn 
Nee  reti?ie  ventrem  nee  fir ingas  for  titer  a  num. 
And  all  therefl  that  follow  throughout  the  whole  booke 
more  curioufly  then  cleanely,  neuertheleffe  very  well  to 
the  purpofe  of  their  arte.      In  the  fame  time  king  Ed- 
ward iSx^  iij.  him  felfe  quartering  the  Armes  of  England 
and  France,  did  difcouer  his  pretence  and  clayme  to 
the  Crowne  of  Fraunce,  in  thefe  ryming  verfes. 
Rex  fum  regnoriim  bina  ratione  dtwrufn 
Afigloruin  regno  fum  rex  ego  iure  paterno 
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Matris  hire  qiiidem  Fra7tcorum  niuuupor  idem 
Hi7ic  ejl  armorum  variatio  fafla  meorum. 
Which  verfes  Phillip  de  Valois  then  poffeffing  the  Crowne 
as  next  heire  male  by  pretexte  of  the  law  Saliqite,  and 
holding  out  Edward  the  third,  aunfwered  in  thefe  other 
of  as  good  fluffe. 

Prcedo  regnoriim  qui  diceris  effe  duorum 
Regno  matenio  priuaberis  atqiie  paterno 
Prolis  ins  nullum  vbi  matris  nonfuit  vllimi 
Hinc  ejl  armorinn  variatio  Jlulta  iuoricm. 
It  is  found  written  of  Pope  Lucius,iox  his  great  auarice 
and  tyranny  vfed  ouer  the  Clergy  thus  in  ryming  verfes. 
Lucius  ejl pifcis  rex  et  tyra?t?ius  aquarum 
A  quo  difcordat  Lucius  ijle  parum 
Deuorat  hie  homines ,  his  pifcibus  ijtfcdiatur 
Efurit  hie  feuiper  hie  aliquando  fatur 
Amborum  vitai7i  fi  la  us  CEquata  notaret 
Plus  rationis  habet  qui  ratione  caret. 
And  as  this  was  vfed  in  the  greatefl  and  gayefl  matters 
of  Princes  and  Popesbythe  idle  inuentionof  Monafticall 
men  then  raigning  al  in  their  fuperlatiue.  So  did  euery  fcho- 
ler  andfecular  clerke  or  verfifier,  when  he  wrote  any  fhort 
poeme  or  matter  of  good  leffon  put  it  in  ryme,  whereby 
it  came  to  paffe  that  all  your  old  Prouerbes  and  com- 
mon fayinges,  which  they  would  haue  plaufible  to  the 
reader  and  eafie  to  remember  and  beare  away,  were  of 
that  forte  as  thefe. 

Ln  viuiido  mira  faciunt  duo  7iU7iimus  et  ira 
Mollifica7it  dura  peruertiuit  077i7iia  iura. 
And  this  verfe  in  difprayfe  of  the  Courtiers  life  follow- 
ing the  Court  of  Rome. 

Vita  palati/ia  dura  ejl  a7ii7jicBque  rui7ia. 
And  thefe  written  by  a  noble  learned  man. 
L7'e  7-edire  Jequi  rep^iui  JubHniia  cajlra 
Exi77iius  Jlatus  ejl,  Jed  7107iJlc  itur  ad  astra. 
And  this  other  which  to  the  great  iniurie  of  all  women 
was  written  (no  doubt  by  fome  forlorne  louer,  or  els 
fome  old  malicious  Monke)  for  one  womans  fake  ble- 
mifhing  the  whole  fexe. 
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Fallere  flere  nere  7nejitiri  nilqiie  tacere 
HcBC  qiiinqiie  vere  Jlatiiit  Deus  ift  midiere. 
If  I  might  haue  bene  his  ludge,  I  would  haue  had 
him  for  his  labour,  ferued  as  Orpheus  was  by  the 
women  of  Thrace.  His  eyes  to  be  picket  out  with 
pinnes,  for  his  fo  deadly  belying  of  them,"  or  worfe 
handled  if  worfe  could  be  deuifed.  But  will  ye  fee 
how  God  raifed  a  reuenger  for  the  filly  innocent  women, 
for  about  the  fame  ryming  age  came  an  honefl  ciuill 
Courtier  fomewhat  bookifh,  and  wrate  thefe  v^erfes 
againft  the  whole  rable  of  Monkes. 

0  Monachi  veflri  Jloniachi  funt  amphora  Bacchi 
Vos  ejlis  Deus  ejl  tejlis  tiirpijjlma  peJJis. 
Anon  after  came  your  fecular  Priefles  as  ioUy  rymers 
as  the  refl,  who  being  fore  agreeued  with  their  Pope 
CaHxfus,  for  that  he  had  enioyned  them  from  their 
wiues,  and  railed  as  fall  againft  him. 

O  bone  Calixte  totiis  miindus  perodit  te 
Quondam  Presbiteri^  poteratit  vxoi^ibus  vti 
Hoc  dejlruxijli^  pojlquam  tu  Papafiii/li. 
Thus  what  in  writing  of  rymes  and  regiflring  of  lyes 
was  the  Clergy  of  that  fabulous  age  wholly  occupied. 

We  finde  fome  but  very  few  of  thefe  ryming  verfes 
among  the  Latines  of  the  ciuiller  ages,  and  thofe  rather 
hapning  by  chaunce  then  of  any  purpofe  in  the  writer, 
as  this  Dijlick  among  the  difportes  of  Ouid. 
Quot  coelum  Jlellas  tot  habet  tua  Roma  puellas 
Pafcua  quotque  hcedos  tot  habet  tua  Roma  Cyncedos, 
The  pofteritie  taking    pleafure  in  this  manner    of 
Simpho?iie  had  leafure  as   it  feemes  to  deuife  many 
other  knackes  in  their  verfifying  that  the  auncient  and 
ciuill  Poets  had  not  vfed  before,  whereof  one  was  to 
make  euery  word  of  a  verfe  to  begin  with  the  fame 
letter,  as  did  Hugobald  the  Monke  who  made  a  large 
poeme  to  the  honour  of  Carolus  Cahius,  euery  word 
beginning  with  C.  which  was  the  firfl  letter  of  the  king 
name  thus. 

Carmina  clarifona  Caliiis  cantate  camencc. 
And  this  was  thought  no  fmall  peece  of  cunning, 
being  in  deed  a  matter  of  fome  difhcultie  to  finde  out 
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fo  many  wordes  beginning  with  cne  letter  as  might 
make  a  iufl  vohime,  though  in  truth  it  were  but  a 
phantaflicall  deuife  and  to  no  purpofe  at  all  more  then 
to  make  them  harmonicall  to  the  rude  eares  of  thofe 
barbarous  ages. 

Another  of  their  pretie  inuentions  was  to  make  a 
verfe  of  fuch  wordes  as  by  their  nature  and  manner 
of  conflru(5tion  and  fituation  might  be  turned  back- 
ward word  by  word,  and  make  another  perfit  verfe,  but 
of  quite  contrary  fence  as  the  gibing  Monke  that  wrote 
of  Pope  Alexander  thefe  two  verfes. 

Laus  tiia  no?i  tuafraus,  viftiis  non  copia  7'erii7?i, 
Scandere  te  fa  client  hoc  deciis  exlnihim. 

Which  if  ye  will  turne  backwards  they  make  two  other 
good  verfes,  but  of  a  contrary  fence,  thus. 

Exlmliim  dccus  hoc  facuint  te  fcandei'c^  rerinn 
Copla^  non  virtus,  fraiis  tiia  non  tua  laus. 

And  they  called  it  Verfe  Lyon. 

Thus  you  may  fee  the  humors  and  appetites  of  men 
how  diuers  and  chaungeable  they  be  in  liking  new 
fafliions,  though  many  tymes  worfe  then  the  old,  and 
not  onely  in  the  manner  of  their  life  and  vfe  of  their  gar- 
ments, but  alfo  in  their  learninges  and  arts  and  fpecially 
of  their  languages. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

In  what  reputation  Poejie  and  Poets  were  i?i  old  time  with 

Princes  and  other  wife  generally.,  and  how  they  be 

now  become  contemptible  arid  for  what  caufes. 

E^^^^'Or  the  refpe^tes  aforefayd  in  all  former  ages 
J  ^^^Pl  and  in  themoflciuiilcountreys  and  commons 
wealthes,good  Poets  and  Poefie  were  highly 
efleemed  and  much  fauoured  of  the  greatefl 
Princes.  For  proofe  whereof  we  read  how 
much  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  made  of  the  Tragicall 
VoqX.  Euripides.  And  ^\q.  Athenians  oi  Sophocles.  In  what 
l)rice  the  noble  poemes  of  Homer  were  holden  wath 
Alexander  the  great,  in  fo  much  as  euery  night  they 
were  layd  vnder  his  pillow,  and  by  day  were  carried  in 
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the  rich  iewell  cofer  of  Darius  lately  before  vanquifhed 
by  him  in  battaile.  And  not  onely  Ho7ner  the  father 
and  Prince  of  the  Poets  was  fo  honored  by  him,  but 
for  his  fake  all  other  meaner  Poets,  in  fo  much  as 
Cherillus  one  no  very  great  good  Poet  had  for  euery 
verfe  well  made  a  Phillips  noble  of  gold,  amounting  in 
value  to  an  angell  Englifh,  and  fo  for  euery  hundreth 
verfes  (which  a  cleanely  pen  could  fpeedely  difpatch) 
he  had  a  hundred  angels.  And  fmce  Alexander  the 
great  how  Theocritus  the  Greeke  poet  was  fauored  by 
Tholomee  king  of  Egipt  and  Queene  Berenice  his  wife, 
Enniiis  likewife  by  Scipio  Prince  of  the  RomaineSy  Vir- 
gin alfo  by  th'Emperour  Augujlus.  And  in  later  times 
how  much  were  lehan  de  Mehiine  and  Guillaume  de 
Loris  made  of  by  the  French  kinges,  and  Geffrey 
Chaucer  father  of  our  Englifh  Poets  by  Richard  the 
fecond,  who  as  it  was  fuppofed  gaue  him  the  maner  of 
new  Holme  in  Oxfordfhire.  And  Govver  to  He7iry  the 
fourth,  and  Harding  to  Edward  the  fourth.  Alio  how 
Francis  the  Frenche  king  made  Sangelais,  Salmonius^ 
Macrinus^  and  Clement  Marot  of  his  priuy  Chamber  for 
their  excellent  fkill  in  vulgare  and  Latine  Poefie.  And 
king  Henry  the  8,  her  Maiejlies  father  for  a  few  Pfalmes 
of  Dauid  turned  into  Englifh  meetre  by  Sternhold, 
made  him  groome  of  his  priuy  chamber,  and  gaue  him 
many  other  good  gifts.  And  one  Gray  what  good 
eflimation  did  he  grow  vnto  with  the  fame  king  Henry ^ 
and  afterward  with  the  Duke  of  Sommerfet  Prote6lour, 
for  making  certaine  merry  Ballades,  whereof  one  chiefly 
was  The  hunte  it  \is  ?]  vp^  the  hunte  is  vp.  And  Queene 
Mary  his  daughter  for  one  Epithalamie  or  nuptiall 
fong  made  by  Vargas  a  Spanifh  Poet  at  her  manage  • 
with  king  Phillip  in  Winchefler  gaue  him  during  his 
life  two  hundred  Crownes  penfion :  nor  this  reputation 
was  giuen  them  in  auncient  times  altogether  in  refpecfl 
that  Poefie  was  a  delicate  arte,  and  the  Poets  them 
felues  cunning  Princepleafers,  but  for  that  alfo  they 
were  thought  for  their  vniuerfall  knowledge  to  be  very 
fufiicient  men  for  the  greatefl  charges  in  their  common 
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wealthes,  were  it  for  counfell  or  for  condu6l,  whereby 
no  man  neede  to  doubt  but  that  both  fkilles  may  very 
well  concurre  and  be  mod  excellent  in  one  perlbn. 
For  we  finde  that  Julius  Ccefar  the  firft  Emperour 
and  a  mofl  noble  Captaine,  was  not  onely  the  mofl 
eloquent  Orator  of  his  time,  but  alfo  a  very  good  Poet, 
though  none  of  his  doings  therein  be  now  extant.  And 
Quintus  Catulus  a  good  Poet,  and  Cornelius  G alius 
treafurer  of  Egipt,  and  Horace  the  mofl  delicate  of  all 
the  Romain  Lyrickes^  was  thought  meete  and  by  many 
letters  of  great  inRance  prouoked  to  be  Secretarie  of 
eflate  to  Augujlus  th'Emperour,  which  neuertheleffe 
he  refufed  for  his  vnhealthtulnefte  fake,  and  being  a 
quiet  mynded  man  and  nothing  ambitious  of  glory :  7ion 
voluit  accedere  ad  Rempublicam^  as  it  is  reported.  And 
Ennius  the  Latine  Poet  was  not  as  fome  perchaunce 
thinke,  onely  fauored  by  Scipio  the  Africane  for  his  good 
making  of  verfes,  but  vfed  as  his  familiar  and  Counfel- 
lor  in  the  warres  for  his  great  knowledge  and  amiable 
conuerfation.  And  long  before  that  Antimenides  and 
other  Greeke  Poets,  as  Arijlotle  reportes  in  his  Poli- 
tiques,  had  charge  in  the  warres.  And  Firta^us  the 
Poet  being  alfo  a  lame  man  and  halting  vpon  one 
legge,  was  chofen  by  the  Oracle  of  the  gods  from  the 
Athenians  to  be  generall  of  the  Lacedeino7iians  armie, 
not  for  his  Poetrie,  but  for  his  wifedome  and  graue  per- 
fwafions,  and  fubtile  Stratagemes  whereby  he  had  the 
vi6lory  ouer  his  enemies.  So  as  the  Poets  feemed  to 
haue  fkill  not  onely  in  the  fubtilties  of  their  arte,  but 
alfo  to  be  meete  for  all  maner  of  fun6tions  ciuill  and 
martiall,  euen  as  they  found  fauour  of  the  times  they 
liued  in,  infomuch  as  their  credit  and  eflimation  gene- 
rally was  not  fmall.  But  in  thefe  dayes  (although  fome 
learned  Princes  may  take  delight  in  them)  yet  vniuer- 
fally  it  is  not  fo.  For  as  well  Poets  as  Poefie  are  de- 
fpifed,  and  the  name  become,  of  honorable  infamous, 
fubie6l  to  fcorne  and  derifion,  and  rather  a  reproch 
than  a  prayfe  to  any  that  vfeth  it:  for  commonly  who 
fo  is  fludious  in  th'Arte  or  fhewes  him  felfe  excellent 
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in  it,  they  call  him  in  difdayne  a  pJiantaJlicall:  and  a 
light  headed  or  phantaflicall  man  (by  conuerfion)  they 
call  a  Poet.  And  this  proceedes  through  the  barbar- 
ous ignoraunce  of  the  time,  and  pride  of  many  Gentle- 
men, and  others,  whofe  groffe  heads  not  being  brought 
vp  or  acquainted  with  any  excellent  Arte,  nor  able  to 
contriue,  or  in  manner  conceiue  any  matter  of  fubtiltie 
in  any  bufmeffe  or  fcience,  they  doe  deride  and  fcorne 
it  in  all  others  as  fuperfluous  knowledges  and  vayne 
fciences,  and  whatfoeuer  deuife  be  of  rare  inuention 
they  terme  it  phantajiicall^  conflruing  it  to  the  worfl 
fide:  and  among  men  fuch  as  be  modefl  and  graue,  and 
of  litle  conuerfation,  nor  delighted  in  the  bufie  life  and 
vayne  ridiculous  a6lions  of  the  popular,  they  call  him 
in  fcorne  a  Philofopher  or  Poet^  as  much  to  fay  as  a 
phantaflicall  man,  very  iniurioufly  (God  wot)  and  to  the 
manifeflation  of  their  own  ignoraunce,  not  making  dif- 
ference betwixt  termes.  For  as  the  euill  and  vicious 
difpofition  of  the  braine  hinders  the  founde  iudgement 
and  difcourfe  of  man  with  bufie  and  difordered  phan- 
tafies,  for  which  caufe  the  Greekes  call  him  ^rxvrdffizoc, 
fo  is  that  part  being  well  aff'e6ted,  not  onely  nothing 
diforderly  or  confufed  with  any  monflruous  imagina- 
tions or  conceits,  but  very  formall,  and  in  his  much 
multiformitie  viiiformc^  that  is  well  proportioned,  and 
fo  paffmg  cleare,  that  by  it  as  by  a  glaffe  or  m^irrour, 
are  reprefented  vnto  the  foule  all  maner  of  bewtifuU 
vifions,  whereby  the  inuentiue  parte  of  the  mynde  is  fo 
much  holpen,  as  without  it  no  man  could  deuife  any 
new  or  rare  thing:  and  where  it  is  not  excellent  in  his 
kind,  there  could  be  no  politique  Gaptaine,  nor  any 
witty  enginer  or  cunning  artificer,  nor  yet  any  law 
maker  or  counfellor  of  deepe  difcourfe,  yea  the  Prince 
of  Philofophers  flickes  not  to  fay  animani  7ion  mtelligere 
ahfque  phantafmate  which  text  to  another  purpofe 
Alexander  Aphrodifcus  well  noteth,  as  learned  men 
know.  And  this  phantafie  may  be  refembled  to  a 
glaffe  as  hath  bene  fayd,  whereof  there  be  many  tem- 
pers and  manner  of  makinges,  as  \\\q  perfpeHiues  doQ 
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acknowledge,  for  fome  be  falfe  glaffes  and  fhew  thinges 
otherwife  than  they  be  in  deede,  and  others  right  as 
they  be  in  deede,  neither  fairer  nor  fouler,  nor  greater 
nor  fmaller.  There  be  againe  of  thefe  glaffes  that  fhew 
thinges  exceeding  faire  and  comely,  others  that  fhew 
figures  very  monflruous  and  illfauored.  Euen  fo  is  the 
phantaflicall  part  of  man  (if  it  be  not  difordered)  a  re- 
prefenter  of  the  befl,  mod  comely  and  bewtifull  images 
or  apparances  of  thinges  to  the  foule  and  according 
to  their  very  truth.  If  otherwife,  then  doth  it  breede 
Chimeres  and  monflers  in  mans  imaginations,  and  not 
onely  in  his  imaginations,  but  alfo  in  all  his  ordinarie 
a6lions  and  life  which  enfues.  Wherefore  fuch  perfons 
as  be  illuminated  with  the  brightefl  irradiations  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  veritie  and  due  proportion  of 
things,  they  are  called  by  the  learned  men  not  phan- 
tajlici  but  eiiphantafiote^  and  of  this  forte  of  phantafie 
are  all  good  Poets,  notable  Captaines  llratagematique, 
all  cunning  artificers  and  enginers,  all  Legiflators  Poli- 
titiens  and  Counfellours  of  eflate,  in  whofe  exercifes 
the  inuentiue  part  is  mofl  employed  and  is  to  the  found 
and  true  iudgement  of  man  mofl  needful.  This  diuer- 
fitie  in  the  termes  perchance  euery  man  hath  not  noted, 
and  thus  much  be  faid  in  defence  of  the  Poets  honour, 
to  the  end  no  noble  and  generous  minde  be  difcom- 
forted  in  the  fludie  thereot,  the  rather  for  that  worthy 
and  honorable  memoriall  of  that  noble  woman  twife 
French  Queene,  Lady  Aiine  ot  Britaine,  wife  firft  to 
king  Charles  the  viij.  and  after  to  Lewes  the  xij.  who 
paffing  one  day  from  her  lodging  toward  the  kinges 
fide,  faw  in  a  gallerie  Maijler  Allaine  Chai^tier  the 
kings  Secretarie,  an  excellent  maker  or  Poet  leaning  on 
a  tables  end  a  fleepe,  and  flooped  downe  to  kiffe  him, 
faying  thus  in  all  their  hearings,  we  may  not  of  Princely 
courtefie  paffe  by  and  not  honor  with  our  kiffe  the 
mouth  from  whence  fo  many  fweete  ditties  and  golden- 
poems  haue  iflued.  But  me  thinks  at  thefe  words  I 
heare  fome  fmilingly  fay,  I  would  be  loath  to  lacke  lin- 
ing of  my  own  till  the  Prince  gaue  me  a  maner  of  new 
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Elme  for  my  riming.  And  another  to  fay  I  haue  read 
that  the  Lady  Cynthia  came  once  downe  out  of  her 
skye  to  kiffe  the  faire  yong  lad  Endimion  as  he  lay  a 
fleep:  and  many  noble  Queenes  that  haue  beflovved 
kiffes  vpon  their  Princes  paramours,  but  neuer  vpon 
any  Poets.  The  third  me  thinks  fhruggingly  faith,  I 
kept  not  to  fit  fleeping  with  my  Poefie  till  a  Queene 
came  and  kiffed  me.  But  what  of  all  this?  Princes 
may  giue  a  good  Poet  fuch  conuenient  countenaunce 
and  alfo  benefite  as  are  due  to  an  excellent  artificer, 
though  they  neither  kiffe  nor  cokes  them,  and  the  dis- 
cret  Poet  lookes  for  no  fuch  extraordinarie  fauours,  and 
afwell  doth  he  honour  by  his  pen  the  iufl,  liberall,  or 
magnanimous  Prince,  as  the  valiaunt,  amiable  or  bew- 
tifuU  though  they  be  euery  one  of  them  the  good  giftes 
of  God.  So  it  feemes  not  altogether  the  fcorne  and 
ordinarie  difgrace  offered  vnto  Poets  at  thefe  dayes,  is 
caufe  why  few  Gentlemen  do  delight  in  the  Art,  but 
for  that  liberalitie,  is  come  to  fayle  in  Princes,  who  for 
their  largeffe  were  wont  to  be  accompted  th'onely 
patrons  of  learning,  and  firfl  founders  of  all  excellent 
artificers.  Befides  it  is  not  perceiued,  that  Princes 
them  felues  do  take  any  pleafure  in  this  fcience,  by 
whofe  example  the  fubiecft  is  commonly  led,  and  allured 
to  all  delights  and  exercifes  be  they  good  or  bad,  ac- 
cording to  the  graue  faying  of  the  hillorian.  Rex  mul- 
titudinem  religione  impieuit,  qtice  fe7?tper  regenti  fimilis  eji. 
And  peraduenture  in  this  iron  and  malitious  age  of  ours. 
Princes  are  leffe  delighted  in  it,  being  ouer  earneflly 
bent  and  affe<Sled  to  the  affaires  of  Empire  and  ambi- 
tion, whereby  they  are  as  it  were  inforced  to  indeuour 
them  felues  to  armes  and  pra6tifes  of  hoflilitie,  or  to 
entend  to  the  right  pollicing  of  their  flates,  and  haue 
not  one  houre  to  beflow  vpon  any  other  ciuill  or  de- 
le6table  Art  of  naturall  or  morall  do(5lrine :  nor  fcarce 
any  leifure  to  thincke  one  good  thought  in  perfe6l  and 
godly  contemplation,  whereby  their  troubled  mindes 
might  be  moderated  and  brought  to  tranquillitie.  So 
as,  it  is  hard  to  find  in  thefe  dayes  of  noblemen  or 
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gentlemen  any  good  Mathematician^  or  excellent  Mufi- 
tian^  or  notable  Philofopher^  or  els  a  cunning  Poet :  be- 
caufe  we  find  few  great  Princes  much  delighted  in  the 
fame  (Indies.  Now  alfo  of  fuch  among  the  Nobilitie 
or  gentrie  as  be  very  well  feene  in  many  laudable  fci- 
ences,  and  efpecially  in  making  or  Poefie,  it  is  fo  come 
to  paffe  that  they  haue  no  courage  to  write  and  if  they 
haue,  yet  are  they  loath  to  be  a  knowen  of  their  skill. 
So  as  I  know  very  many  notable  Gentlemen  in  the 
Court  that  haue  written  commendably  and  fuppreffed 
it  agayne,  or  els  fuffred  it  to  be  publifht  without  their 
owne  names  to  it:  as  if  it  were  a  difcredit  for  a  Gentle- 
man, to  feeme  learned,  and  to  fliew  him  felfe  amorous 
of  any  good  Art.  In  other  ages  it  was  not  fo,  for  we 
read  that  Kinges  and  Princes  haue  written  great 
volumes  and  publifht  them  vnder  their  owne  regall 
titles.  As  to  begin  widi  Salomon  the  wifefl  of  Kings, 
Julius  Ccejar  the  greatefl  of  Emperours,  Hermes  Iris- 
megijlus  the  liolieR  of  Priefles  and  Prophetes,  Euax 
king  of  Arabia  wrote  a  booke  of  precious  ftones  in 
verfe,  Prince  Auicenjia  of  Phificke  and  Philofophie, 
Alphonfus  king  of  Spaine  his  Aflronomicall  Tables, 
Almanfor  a  king  of  Marrocco  diuerfe  Philofophicall 
workes,  and  by  their  regall  example  our  late  fouer- 
aigne  Lord  king  Henry  the  eight  wrate  a  booke  in  de- 
fence of  his  faith,  then  perfwaded  that  it  was  the  true 
and  Apollolicall  do6lrine,  though  it  hath  appeared  other- 
wife  fince,  yet  his  honour  and  learned  zeale  was  noth- 
ing lelfe  to  be  allowed.  Queenes  alfo  haue  bene  knowen 
fludious,  and  to  write  large  volumes,  as  Lady  Margaret 
of  Fraunce  Queene  of  Nauarre  in  our  time.  But  of  all 
others  the  Emperour  Nero  was  fo  well  learned  in 
Mufique  and  Poefie,  as  when  he  was  taken  by  order  of 
the  Senate  and  appointed  to  dye,  he  offered  violence 
to  him  felfe  and  fayd,  O  quajitus  artifex  pereo I  as  much 
as  to  fay,  as,  how  is  it  poffible  a  man  of  fuch  fcience 
and  learning  as  my  felfe,  fhould  come  to  this  (hame- 
fuU  death?  Th'emperour  Oftauian  being  made  exe- 
cutor to  Virgin^  who  had  left  by  his  lad  will  and  tefla- 
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ment,  that  his  bookes  of  the  ^neidos  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  the  fire  as  things  not  perfited  by  him,  made 
his  excufe  for  infringing  the  deads  will,  by  a  nomber  of 
verfes  mofl  excellently  written,  whereof  thefe  are  part. 
Fra?7gatur  potius  legiitn  ve?ieranda  potejlas^ 
QucLm  tot  congejlos  noftejqiie  diejqtie  labores 
Hauferit  vna  dies.  And  put  his  name  to  them. 
And  before  him  his  vncle  and  father  adoptiue  Iiilius 
Ccefar,  was  not  afhamed  to  publifh  vnder  his  owne 
name,  his  Commentaries  of  the  French  and  Britaine 
warres.  Since  therefore  lo  many  noble  Emperours, 
Kings  and  Princes  haue  bene  fludious  of  Poefie  and 
other  ciiiill  arts,  and  not  afhamed  to  bewray  their  skils 
in  the  fame,  let  none  other  meaner  perfon  defpife 
learning,  nor  (whether  it  be  in  profe  or  in  Poefie,  if 
they  them  felues  be  able  to  write,  or  haue  written  any 
thing  well  or  of  rare  inuention)  be  any  whit  fqueimifh  to 
let  it  be  publifht  vnder  their  names,  for  reafon  ferues 
it,  and  modeflie  doth  not  repugne. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Poefie  Jhould  fiot  be  iiiiployed  vpon  vayne  conceits 
or  vicious  or  infamous. 

[Herefore  the  Nobilitie  and  dignitie  of  the 
Art  confidered  afwell  by  vniuerfalitie  as 
antiquitie  and  the  naturall  excellence  ot 
it  felfe,  Poefie  ought  not  to  be  abafed 
and  imployed  vpon  any  vnworthy  matter 
and  fubie6l,  nor  vfed  to  vaine  purpofes,  which  neuer- 
theleffe  is  dayly  feene,  and  that  is  to  vtter  conceits  in- 
famous and  vicious  or  ridiculous  and  foolifh,  or  of  no 
good  example  and  do6lrine.  Albeit  in  merry  matters 
(not  vnhonefl)  being  vfed  for  mans  folace  and  recrea- 
tion it  may  be  well  allowed,  for  as  I  faid  before,  Poefie 
is  a  pleafant  maner  of  vtteraunce  varying  from  the 
ordinarie  of  purpofe  to  refrefh  the  mynde  by  the  eares 
delight.  Poefie  alfo  is  not  only  laudable,  becaufe  I 
faid  it  was  a  metricall  fpeach  vfed  by  the  firfl  men.  but 
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becLiufe  it  is  a  niL'tricall  fpivK  li  corrected  and  refornied 
by  difcreet  iudgeiiienls,  and  witli  ncj  lelTe  cunniiig  and 
curiolltie  then  the  Greeke  and  f.atine  Poefie,  and  by 
Art  bewtified  and  adorned,  and  brouglit  far  from  the 
primitiiie  rudeneffe  of  the  lirfl  iniientors,  otherwife  it 
may  be  fayd  to  me  thdt  A:fa"i  and  Eiies  apernes  were 
the  gayed  garmentes,  becaufe  they  were  the  firR,  and  the 
fliepheardes  tente  or  pauiUion,  tliebefl  lioufing,  beeaufe 
it  was  tlie  mofL  auneient  and  moR  vniuerfall  :  which 
[  would  not  haue  fo  taken,  for  it  is  not  my  meaning 
but  that  Art  and  cunning  concurring  with  nature,  an- 
tiquitie  and  vniuerfaHtie,  in  tilings  indifferent,  and  not 
euill,  doe  make  them  more  laudable.  And  right  fo  our 
vulgar  riming  Poefie,  being  by  good  wittes  brought  to 
that  perfe(!n;ion  we  fee,  is  worthily  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore any  other  maner  of  vtterance  in  profe,  for  fuch 
vfe  and  to  fuch  purpofe  as  it  is  ordained,  and  fliall 
hereafter  be  let  downe  more  particularly. 

CHAP.  X. 

The  full  icfl  or  7/1  after  of  Pocfie. 

Auing  fufficiently  fayd  of  the  dignitie  of 
Poets  and  Poefie,  now  it  is  tyme  to  lj)eake 
of  the  matter  or  fubie6l  of  Poefie,  which 
to  myne  intent  is,  what  foeuer  wittie  and 
delicate  conceit  of  man  meet  or  worthy 
to  be  [)Ut  in  written  verfe,  for  any  neceffary  vfe  of  the 
prefent  time,  or  good  inflrud:ion  of  the  pofleritie.  But 
the  chief  and  principall  is  :  the  laud  honour  and 
glory  of  the  immortall  gods  (I  fpeake  now  in  phrafe  of 
the  Gentiles.)  Secondly  the  worthy  gefls  of  noble 
Princes  :  the  memoriall  and  regiRry  of  all  great  for- 
tunes, the  praife  of  vertue  and  reproofe  of  vice,  the  in- 
Rruction  of  morall  do(5trines,  the  reuealing  of  fciences 
naturall  and  other  profitable  Arts,  the  redreffe  of  bois- 
trous  and  Rurdie  courages  by  perfwafion,  the  confola- 
tion  and  repofe  of  temperate  myndes,  finally  the  com- 
mon folace  of  mankind  in  all  his  trauails  and  cares  of 
this  tranfitoric  life.     And  in  this  laR  fort  being  vfcd 
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for  recreation  onely,  may  alloAvably  beare  matter  not 
alwayes  of  the  graiiefl,  or  of  any  great  commoditie  or 
profit,  but  rather  in  fome  fort,  vaine,  diffoUite,  or  wan- 
ton, fo  it  be  not  very  fcandaloiis  and  of  euill  example. 
But  as  our  intent  is  to  make  this  Art  vulgar  for  all 
Englifli  mens  vfe,  and  therefore  are  of  neceffitie  to  fet 
downe  the  principal  rules  therein  to  be  obferued:  foin 
mine  opinion  it  is  no  leffe  expedient  to  touch  briefly 
all  the  chief  points  of  this  auncient  Poefie  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latines,  fo  far  forth  as  it  conformeth  with 
ours.  So  as  it  may  be  knowen  what  we  hold  of  them 
as  borrowed,  and  what  as  of  our  owne  peculiar. 
Wherefore  now  that  we  haue  faid,  what  is  the  matter 
of  Poefie,  we  will  declare  the  manner  and  formes  of 
pocmes  vfed  by  the  auncients. 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  poemes  and  their  fiuidry  foj-mes  and  how  thereby  the 

aujicient  Poets  receaiied  fur7iavies. 

S  the  matter  of  Poefie  is  diuers,  fo  was  the 
forme  of  their  poemes  and  maner  of  writ- 
ing, for  all  of  them  wrote  not  in  one  fort, 
cuen  as  all  of  them  wrote  not  vpon  one 
matter.  Neither  was  euery  Poet  alike 
cunning  in  all  as  in  fome  one  kinde  of  Poefie,  nor 
vttered  with  like  felicitie.  But  wherein  any  one  mofl 
excelled,  thereof  he  tooke  a  furname,  as  to  be  called  a 
Poet  Heroick^  Lyrick,  E/egiack,  Epigram7natijl  or  other- 
wife.  Such  therefore  as  gaue  themfelues  to  write  long 
hiflories  of  the  noble  gefls  of  kings  and  great  Princes 
entermedling  the  dealings  of  the  gods,  halfe  gods  or 
Heroes  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  great  and  waighty  con- 
fequences  of  peace  and  warre,  they  called  Poets  Hero- 
ick,  whereof  Homer  was  chief  and  mofl  auncient 
among  the  Greeks,  Vi'rgzV/  among  the  Latines:  Others 
who  more  delighted  to  write  fongs  or  ballads  of  plea- 
fure,  to  be  fong  with  the  voice,  and  to  the  harpe,  lute,  or 
citheron  and  fuch  other  mufical,  inflruments,  they  were 
called  melodious  Poets  \me/ici^  or  by  a  more  common 
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name  Lirujue  Poets,  of  wliich  fort  was  Findarus^  Ana- 
creofi  and  Calliniachus  with  others  among  the  Greeks  : 
Horace  and  Caiiilhis  among  the  Latines.  There  were 
an  other  fort,  who  fought  the  fauor  of  faire  Ladies, 
and  coueted  to  bemone  their  eflates  at  large,  and  the 
perplexities  of  lone  in  a  certain  pitious  verfe  called 
Elegie^  and  thence  were  called  Eli^^iack :  fuch  among 
the  Latines  were  Ouid,  TihiiUus,  and  Fi'opaiius. 
There  were  alfo  Poets  that  wrote  onely  for  the  flage, 
I  meane  playes  and  interludes,  to  rec[r]eate  the  people 
with  matters  of  difporte,  and  to  that  intent  did  fet  forth 
in  fliewes  pageants,  accompanied  with  fpeach  the  com- 
mon behauiours  and  maner  of  life  of  priuate  perfons, 
and  fuch  as  were  the  meaner  fort  of  men,  and  they 
were  called  Comicall  Poets,  of  whom  among  the 
Greekes  Menaiider  and  ArijlopJuuies  were  mofl  excel- 
lent, witli  the  Latines  Tei-eiice  and  Plaiitus.  Befides 
thofe  Poets  Comick  there  were  other  who  ferued  alfo 
the  flage,  but  medled  not  with  fo  bafe  matters  :  For 
they  fet  forth  the  dolefull  falles  of  infortunate  and 
affli(fled  Princes,  and  were  called  Poets  TragicalL 
Such  were  Euripides  and  Sophocles  with  the  Greeks, 
Seiieca  among  the  Latines.  There  were  yet  others 
who  mounted  nothing  fo  high  as  any  of  them  both,  but 
in  bafe  and  humble  flile  by  maner  of  Dialogue,  vttercd 
the  priuate  and  familiar  talke  of  the  meanefl  fort  of 
men,  as  fliepheards,  heywards  and  fuch  like,  fuch  was 
among  the  Greekes  Theocritus:  and  F/V;^/// among  the 
Latines,  their  poems  were  named  Eg/ogues  or  fliep- 
heardly  talke.  I'here  was  yet  another  kind  of  Poet, 
who  intended  to  taxe  the  common  abufes  and  vice  of 
the  people  in  rough  and  bitter  fpeaches,  and  their  in- 
ue6liues  were  called  Satyres,  and  them  felues  Satyr- 
icques.  Such  were  Lucilius,  hiueuall  and  Perfius  among 
the  Latines,  and  with  vs  he  that  wrote  the  booke  called 
Piers  plowman.  Others  of  a  more  fine  and  pleafant 
head  were  giuen  wholly  to  taunting  and  fcoffing  at 
vndecent  things,  and  in  fhort  poemes  vttered  pretie 
merry  conceits,  and  thefe  men  were  called  Epigram- 
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matijics.  There  were  otliers  that  for  the  peoples  good 
in{lrii6tion,  and  triall  of  tlieir  owne  witts  vfed  in 
places  of  great  affembly,  to  fay  by  rote  nombers  of 
fhort  and  fententious  mcetres,  very  pithie  and  of  good 
edification,  and  thereupon  were  called  Poets  Miuiijles: 
as  who  would  fay,  imitable  and  meet  to  be  followed 
for  their  wife  and  graue  leffons.  There  was  another 
kind  of  poeme,  inuented  onely  to  make  fport,  and  to 
refrefli  the  company  with  a  maner  of  buffonry  or  conn- 
terfaiting  of  merry  fpeaches,  conuerting  all  that  which 
they  had  hard  fpoken  before,  to  a  certaine  derifion  by 
a  quite  contrary  fence,  and  this  was  done,  when  Co- 
medies or  Tragedies  were  a  playing,  and  that  betweene 
the  a(5tes  when  the  players  went  to  make  ready  for 
another,  there  was  great  filence,  and  the  people  waxt 
weary,  then  came  in  thefe  maner  of  conterfaite  vices, 
they  were  called  Paiitoiuiini^  and  all  that  had  before 
bene  fliyd,  or  great  part  of  it,  they  gaue  a  crofle  con- 
flru6tion  to  it  very  ridiculoufly.  Thus  haue  you  how 
the  names  of  the  Poets  were  giuen  them  by  the  formes 
of  their  pocmes  and  maner  of  writing. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Li  what  foruie  of  Foefie  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles 
were  pray  fed  and  honored. 

jiHe  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  honoured  by 
their  Poetes  in  hymnes,  which  is  an  extra- 
ordinarie  and  diuine  praife,  extolling  and 
magnifying  them  for  their  great  powers 
and  excellencie  of  nature  in  the  highefl 
degree  of  laude,  and  yet  therein  their  Poets  were  after 
a  fort  reflrained:  fo  as  they  could  not  with  their  credit 
vntruly  praife  their  owne  gods,  or  vfe  in  their  lauds 
any  maner  of  groffe  adulation  or  vnueritable  report. 
For  in  any  writer  vntruth  and  flatterie  are  counted 
mofl  great  reproches.  Wherfore  to  praife  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles,  for  that  by  authoritie  of  their  owne  fabul- 
ous records,  they  had  fathers  and  mothers,  and  kinred 
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and  allies,  and  wines  and  concubines  :  the  Poets  firfl 
commended  them  by  their  genealogies  or  pedegrees, 
their  manages  and  aliances,  their  notable  exploits  in 
the  world  for  the  behoofe  of  mankind,  and  yet  as  I 
fayd  before,  none  otherwife  then  the  truth  of  their  owne 
memorials  might  beare,  and  in  fuch  fort  as  it  might  be 
well  auouched  by  their  old  written  reports,  though  in 
very  deede  they  were  not  from  the  beginning  all  his- 
torically true,  and  many  of  them  verie  fi6lions,  and 
fuch  of  them  as  were  true,  were  grounded  vpon  fome 
part  of  an  hiflorie  or  matter  of  veritie,  the  refl  alto- 
gether figuratiue  and  miflicall,  couertly  applied  to  fome 
morall  or  natural  fenfe,  as  Cicero  fetteth  it  foorth  in 
his  bookes  de  natiira  deorum.  For  to  fay  that  lupiter 
was  fonne  to  Sattirne,  and  that  he  maried  his  owne 
fifler  luno^  might  be  true,  for  fuch  was  the  guife  of  all 
great  Princes  in  the  Orientall  part  of  the  world  both  at 
thofe  dayes  and  now  is.  Againe  that  he  loued  Danae^ 
Europa,  Leda,  CaliJIo  and  other  faire  Ladies  daughters 
to  kings,  befides  many  meaner  women,  it  is  likely 
enough,  becaufe  he  was  reported  to  be  a  very  incon- 
tinent perfon,  and  giuen  ouer  to  his  lufles,  as  are  for 
the  mofL  part  all  the  greatefl  Princes,  but  that  he 
fhould  be  the  higheft  god  in  heauen,  or  that  he  fhould 
thunder  and  lighten,  and  do  manie  other  things  very 
vnnaturally  and  abfurdly :  alfo  that  Satunius  fhould 
geld  his  father  Celius,  to  th'intent  to  make  him  vnable 
to  get  any  moe  children,  and  other  fuch  matters  as  are 
reported  by  them,  it  feemeth  to  be  fome  wittie  deuiie 
and  fidlion  made  lor  a  purpofe,  or  a  very  noble  and 
impudent  lye,  which  could  not  be  reafonably  fufpe6led 
by  the  Poets,  who  were  otherwife  difcreete  and  graue 
men,  and  teachers  of  wifedome  to  others.  Therefore 
either  to  tranfgreffe  the  rules  of  their  primitiue  records, 
or  to  feeke  to  giue  their  gods  honour  by  belying  them 
(otherwife  then  in  that  fence  which  I  haue  alledged)  had 
bene  a  figne  not  onely  of  an  vnskilfull  Poet,  but  alfo  of 
a  very  impudent  and  leude  man.  For  vntrue  praife 
neuer  giueth  any  true  reputation.     But  with  vs  Chrifl- 
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ians,  who  be  better  difciplined,  and  do  acknowledge 
but  one  God  Almightie,  euerlafting,  and  in  euery  re- 
fpe6l  felfe  fuffizant  \aut/iarcos\  repofed  in  all  perfe6l 
refl  and  foueraigne  bliffe,  not  needing  or  exa6ling  any 
forreine  helpe  or  good.  To  him  we  can  not  exhibit 
ouermuch  praife,  nor  belye  him  any  wayes,  vnleffe  it 
be  in  abafmg  his  excellencie  by  fcarfitie  of  praife,  or 
by  mifconceauing  his  diuine  nature,  weening  to  praife 
him,  if  we  impute  to  him  fuch  vaine  delights  and  pee- 
uifl'i  affe6tions,  as  commonly  the  frailefl  men  are  re- 
proued  for.  Namely  to  make  him  ambitious  of  honour, 
iealous  and  difficult  in  his  worfhips,  terrible,  angrie, 
vindicatiue,  a  louer,  a  hater,  a  pitier,  and  indigent  of 
mans  worfhips :  finally  fo  paffionate  as  in  effe6l  he 
fhold  be  altogether  Anthropopathis.  To  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles  they  might  well  attribute  thefe  infirmities, 
for  they  were  but  the  children  of  men,  great  Princes 
and  famous  in  the  world,  and  not  for  any  other  refpe(fl 
diuine,  then  by  fome  refemblance  of  vertue  they  had 
to  do  good,  and  to  benefite  many.  So  as  to  the  God 
of  the  Chriflians,  fuch  diuine  praife  might  be  verified : 
to  th'other  gods  none,  but  figuratiuely  or  in  mifticall 
fenfe  as  hath  bene  faid.  In  which  fort  the  ancient 
Poets  did  in  deede  giue  them  great  honors  and  praifes, 
and  made  to  them  facrifices,  and  ofiired  them  oblations 
of  fundry  fortes,  euen  as  the  people  were  taught  and 
perfwaded  by  fuch  placations  and  worfhips  to  receaue 
any  helpe,  comfort  or  benefite  to  them  felues,  their 
wiues,  children,  poffeffions  or  goods.  For  if  that  opin- 
ion were  not,  who  would  acknowledge  any  God  ?  the 
verie  Etimologie  of  the  name  with  vs  of  the  North 
partes  of  the  world  declaring  plainely  the  nature  of  the 
attribute,  which  is  all  one  as  if  we  fayd  good,  \boiiiis\ 
or  a  giuer  of  good  things.  Therfore  the  Gentiles 
prayed  for  peace  to  the  goddeffe  Pallas:  for  warre  (fuch 
as  thriued  by  it)  to  the  god  Mars :  for  honor  and  em- 
pire to  the  god  lupiter:  for  riches  and  wealth  to  Pluto: 
for  eloquence  and  gayne  to  Mer curie :  for  fafe  nauiga- 
tion   to   Neptu7u :    for  faire  weather   and   profperous 
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windes  to  Eoliis :  for  skill  in  mufick  and  leechcraft  to 
Apollo:  for  free  life  and  chaflitie  to  Diana:  for  bewtie 
and  good  grace,  as  alfo  for  iffue  and  profperitie  in 
loue  to  Venus :  for  plenty  of  crop  and  corne  to  Ceres: 
for  feafonable  vintage  to  Bacchus :  and  for  other  things 
to  others.  So  many  things  as  they  could  imagine 
good  and  defirable,  and  to  fo  many  gods  as  they  fup- 
pofed  to  be  authors  thereof,  in  fo  much  as  Fortune 
was  made  a  goddeffe,  and  the  feuer  quartaine  had  her 
aulters,  fuch  blindnes  and  ignorance  raigned  in  the 
harts  of  men  at  that  time,  and  whereof  it  firfl  proceeded 
and  grew,  befides  th'opinion  hath  bene  giuen,  appear- 
eth  more  at  large  in  our  bookes  of  lerotekni^  the  matter 
being  of  another  confideration  then  to  be  treated  of 
in  this  worke.  And  thefe  hymnes  to  the  gods  was  the 
firfl  forme  of  Poefie  and  the  highefl  and  the  flateliefl, 
and  they  were  fong  by  the  Poets  as  priefls,  and  by  the 
people  or  whole  congregation  as  we  fmg  in  ourChurchs 
the  Pfalmes  of  Dauid^  but  they  did  it  commonly  in 
fome  fhadie  groues  of  tall  tymber  trees  :  In  which 
places  they  reared  aulters  of  green  turfe,  and  beflrewed 
them  all  ouer  with  flowers,  and  vpon  them  offred 
their  oblations  and  made  their  bloudy  facrifices,  (for 
no  kinde  of  gift  can  be  dearer  then  life)  of  fuch  quick 
cattaille,  as  euery  god  was  in  their  conceit  mofl  de- 
lighted in,  or  in  fome  other  refpe6l  mofl  fit  for  the 
miflerie  :  temples  or  churches  or  other  chappels  then 
thefe  they  had  none  at  thofe  dayes. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

In  what  forme  of  Poefie  vice  and  the  common  abufes 
of  7nans  life  was  reprehended, 

[Ome  perchance  would  thinke  that  next  after 
the  praife  and  honoring  of  their  gods, 
fhould  commence  the  worfhippings  and 
praife  of  good  men,  and  fpecially  of  great 
Princes  and  gouernours  of  the  earth  in 
foueraignety  and  funcftion  next  vnto  the  gods.     But  it 
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is  not  fo,  for  before  that  came  to  paffe,  the  Poets  or 
holy  Priefls,  chiefly  fludied  the  rebuke  of  vice,  and  to 
carpe  at  the  common  abufes,  fuch  as  were  mod  offen- 
fiue  to  the  pubHque  and  priuate,  for  as  yet  for  lacke  of 
good  ciuiUty  and  wholefome  do61:rines,  there  was  greater 
flore  of  lewde  lourdaines  then  of  wife  and  learned 
Lords,  or  of  noble  and  vertuous  Princes  and  gouernours. 
So  as  next  after  the  honours  exhibited  to  their  gods, 
the  Poets  finding  in  man  generally  much  to  reproue 
and  litle  to  praife,  made  certaine  poems  in  plaine 
meetres,  more  like  to  fermons  or  preachings  then 
otherwife,  and  when  the  people  were  affembled  togi- 
ther  in  thofe  hallowed  places  dedicate  to  their  gods, 
becaufe  they  had  yet  no  large  halles  or  places  of  con- 
uenticle,  nor  had  any  other  corre6lion  of  their  faults, 
but  fuch  as  refled  onely  in  rebukes  of  wife  and  graue 
men,  fuch  as  at  thefe  dayes  make  the  people  afhamed 
rather  then  afeared,  the  faid  auncient  Poets  vfed  for 
that  purpofe,  three  kinds  of  poems  reprehenfiue,  to  wit, 
the  Satyre^  the  Comedie,  and  the  Tragedie:  and  the 
firfl  and  mofl  bitter  inue6liue  againfl  vice  and  vicious 
men,  was  the  Satyre-  v/hich  to  th'intent  their  bitter- 
neffe  fhould  breede  none  ill  will,  either  to  the  Poets, 
or  to  the  recitours  (which  could  not  haue  bene  chofen 
if  they  had  bene  openly  knowen)  and  befides  to  make 
their  admonitions  and  reproofs  feeme  grauer  and  of 
more  efiicacie,  they  made  wife  as  if  the  gods  of  the 
woods,  whom  they  called  Satyres  or  Sibianes,  fnould 
appeare  and  recite  thofe  verfes  of  rebuke,  whereas  in 
deede  they  were  but  difguifed  perfons  vnder  the  fhape 
of  Satyres  as  who  would  fay,  thefe  terrene  and  bafe 
gods  being  conuerfant  with  mans  affaires,  and  fpiers 
out  of  all  their  fecret  faults  :  had  fome  great  care  ouer 
man,  and  defired  by  good  admonitions  to  reform e  the 
euill  of  their  life,  and  to  bring  the  bad  to  amendment 
by  thofe  kinde  of  preachings,  whereupon  the  Poets 
inuentours  of  the  deuife  were  called  Satyrijies. 
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CHAP.  XIIII. 

How  vice  was  afterward  reproued  by  two  other  maner  of 
poems ^  better  reformed  then  the  Satyr e^  whereof  the 
firfl  ivas  Comedy^  the  fecond  Tragedie. 

I  Vt  when  thefe  maner  of  folitary  fpeaches  and 
recitals  of  rebuke,  vttered  by  the  rurall 
gods  out  of  buflies  and  briers,  feemed  not 
to  the  finer  heads  fufficiently  perfvvafiue, 
nor  fo  popular  as  if  it  were  reduced  into 
acflion  of  many  perfons,  or  by  many  voyces  Huely  re- 
prefented  to  the  eare  and  eye,  fo  as  a  man  might 
thinke  it  were  euen  now  a  doing.     The  Poets  deuifed 
to  haue  many  parts  played  at  once  by  two  or  three  or 
foure  perfons,  that  debated  the  matters  of  the  world, 
fometimes  of  their  owne  priuate  affaires,  fometimes  of 
their  neighbours,  but  neuer  medling  with  any  Princes 
matters  nor  fuch  high  perfonages,  but  commonly  of 
marchants,  fouldiers,  artificers,  good  lionefl  houfhol- 
ders,  and  alfo  of  vnthrifty  youthes,  yong  damfels,  old 
nurfes,  bawds,  brokers,  ruffians  and  parafites,  with  fuch 
like,  in  whofe  behauiors,  lyeth  in  effedl  the  whole 
courie  and  trade  of  mans  life,  and  therefore  tended  al- 
togither  to  the  good  amendment  of  man  by  difcipline 
and  example.     It  was  alfo  much  for  the  folace  and  re- 
creation of  the  common  people  by  reafon  of  the  page- 
ants and  fhewes.     And  this  kind  of  poeme  was  called 
Comedy^  and  followed  next  aft  tx  the  Satyre,  and  by  that 
occafion  was  fomwhat  fliarpe  c  nd  bitter  after  the  nature 
of  the  Satyre,  openly  and  by  expreffe  names  taxing 
men  more  malicioufly  and  impudently  then  became,  fo 
as  they  were  enforced  for  feare  of  quarell  and  blame  to 
difguife  their  players  with  flrange  apparell,   and  by 
colouring  their  faces  and  carying  hatts  and  capps  of 
diuerfe  fafhions  to  make  them  felues  leffe  knowen.    But 
as  time  and  experience  do  reforme  euery  thing  that  is 
amiffe,  fo  this  bitter  poeme  called  the  old  Comedy,  being 
difufed  and  taken  away,  the  new  Cojnedy  came  in  place, 
more  ciuill  and  pleafant  a  great  deale  and  not  touch- 
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ing  any  man  by  name,  but  in  a  certaine  generalitie 
glancing  at  euery  abufe,  fo  as  from  thenceforth  tearing 
none  illwill  or  enmitie  at  any  bodies  hands,  they  left 
afide  their  difguifmgs  and  played  bare  face,  till  one 
RojciiLS  Gallus  the  moll  excellent  player  among  the 
Romaines  brought  vp  thefe  vizards,  which  we  fee  at 
this  day  vfed,  partly  to  fupply  the  want  of  players,  when 
there  were  moe  parts  than  there  were  perfons,  or  that 
it  was  not  thought  meet  to  trouble  and  pefler  princes 
chambers  with  too  many  folkes.  Now  by  the  chaunge 
of  a  vizard  one  man  might  play  the  king  and  the  carter, 
the  old  nurfe  and  the  yong  damfell,  the  marchant  and 
thefouldier  or  any  other  part  he  lifted  very  conueniently. 
There  be  that  fay  Rofciiis  did  it  for  another  purpofe, 
for  being  him  felfe  the  befl  Hijlrien  or  buffon  that  was 
in  his  dayes  to  be  found,  infomuch  as  Cicei'o  faid  Rojciiis 
contended  with  him  by  varietie  of  liuely  geflures,  to 
furmount  the  copy  of  his  fpeach,  yet  becaufe  he  was 
fquint  eyed  and  had  a  very  vnpleafant  countenance, 
and  lookes  which  made  him  ridiculous  or  rather  odious 
to  the  prefence,he  deuifed  thele  vizards  to  hide  his  owne 
ilfauored  face.     And  thus  much  touching  the  Comedy. 

CHAP,  XV. 

In  what  fortne  of  Poefte  the  euill  and  outragious 
behauiours  of  Pri?ices  were  reprehended. 

[Vt  becaufe  in  thofe  dayes  when  the  Poets 
firfl  taxed  by  Satyre  and  Comedy,  there 
was  no  great  flore  of  Kings  or  Emperors 
or  fuch  high  eflats  (al  men  being  yet  for 
the  mofl  part  rude,  and  in  a  maner  popu- 
larly egall)  they  could  not  fay  of  them  or  of  their 
behauiours  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  which  cafes  of 
Princes  are  fithens  taken  for  the  highefl  and  greatefl 
matters  of  all.  But  after  that  fome  men  among  the 
moe  became  mighty  and  famous  in  the  world,  fouer- 
aignetie  and  dominion  hauing  learned  them  all  maner 
of  luRs  and  licentioufnes  of  life,  by  which  occafions 
alfo  their  high  eflates  and  felicities  fell  many  times  into 
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mofl  lowe  and  lamentable  fortunes  :  whereas  before  in 
their  great  profperities  they  were  both  feared  and  re- 
uerenced  in  the  highefl  degree,  after  their  deathes  when 
the  pofleritie  flood  no  more  in  dread  of  them,  their  in- 
famous life  and  tyrannies  were  layd  open  to  all  the 
world,  their  wickednes  reproched,  their  follies  and  ex- 
treme infolencies  derided,  and  their  miferable  ends 
painted  out  in  playes  and  pageants,  to  fhew  the  muta- 
bilitie  of  fortune,  and  the  iufl  punifhment  of  God  in 
reuenge  of  a  vicious  and  euill  life.  Thefe  matters  were 
alfo  handled  by  the  Poets,  and  reprefented  by  acSlion 
as  that  of  the  Comedies-,  but  becaufe  the  matter  was 
higher  then  that  of  the  Comedies  the  Poets  flile  was  alfo 
higher  and  more  loftie,  the  prouifion  greater,  the  place 
more  magnificent :  for  which  purpofe  alfo  the  players 
garments  were  made  more  rich  and  coflly  and  folemne, 
and  euery  other  thing  apperteining,  according  to  that 
rate  :  So  as  where  the  Satyi-e  was  pronounced  by  rufli- 
call  and  naked  Syluanes  fpeaking  out  of  a  bufh,  and  the 
common  players  of  interludes  called  Planipedes.,  played 
barefoote  vpon  the  floore  :  the  later  Comedies  vpon 
fcaffolds,  and  by  men  well  and  cleanely  hofed  and  fhod. 
Thefe  matters  of  great  Princes  were  played  vpon  lofty 
flages,  and  the  acSlors  thereof  ware  vpon  their  legges 
buskins  of  leather  called  Cothurni^  and  other  folemne 
habits,  and  for  a  fpeciall  preheminence  did  walke  vpon 
thofe  high  corked  fhoes  or  pantofles,  which  now  they 
call  in  Spaine  and  Italy  Shoppini.  And  becaufe  thofe 
bufkins  and  high  (hoes  were  commonly  made  of  goats 
fkinnes  very  finely  tanned,  and  dyed  into  colours  :  or 
for  that  as  fome  fay  the  befl  players  reward,  was  a 
goate  to  be  giuen  him,  or  for  that  as  other  thinke,  a 
goate  was  the  peculiar  facrifice  of  the  god  Pan^  king 
of  all  the  gods  of  the  woodes  :  forafmuch  as  a  goate 
in  Greeke  is  called  Iragos,  therfore  thefe  flately  playes 
were  called  Tragedies.  And  thus  haue  ye  foure  fundry 
formes  of  Poefie  Drammatick  reprehenfiue,  and  put  in 
execution  by  the  feate  and  dexteritie  of  mans  body,  to 
wit,  the  Satyre,  old  Comedie^  new  Comedie^  and  Tragedie. 
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whereas  all  other  kiride  of  poems  except  Eg/o^ue  whereof 
fhalbe  entreated  hereafter,  were  onely  recited  by  mouth 
or  fong  with  the  voyce  to  fome  melodious  inflrument. 

C.YAR  XVI. 

In  what  forme  of  FoeJiC  the  great  Princes  and  domina- 
tors  of  the  worhi  were  honored. 

[Vt  as  the  bad  and  illawdable  parts  of  all 
eflates  and  degrees  were  taxed  by  the 
Poets  in  one  fort  or  an  other,  and  thofe 
of  great  Princes  by  Tragedie  in  efpecial, 
(and  not  till  after  their  deaths)  as  hath 
bene  before  remembred,  to  th'intent  that  fuch  exem- 
l^lifying  (as  it  were)  of  their  blames  and  aduerfities, 
being  now  dead,  might  worke  for  a  fecret  reprehenfion 
to  others  that  were  aliue,  lining  in  the  fame  or  like 
abufes.  So  was  it  great  reafon  that  all  good  and  ver- 
tuous  perfons  fliould  for  their  well  doings  be  rewarded 
with  commendation,  and  the  great  Princes  aboue  all 
others  with  honors  and  praifes,  being  for  many  refpedls 
of  greater  moment,  to  haue  them  good  and  vertuous 
then  any  inferior  fort  of  men.  Wherfore  the  Poets 
being  in  deede  the  trumpetters  of  all  praife  and  alfo  of 
flaunder  (not  flaunder,  but  well  deferued  reproch)  were 
in  confcience  and  credit  bound  next  after  the  diuine 
praifes  of  the  immortall  gods,  to  yeeld  a  like  ratable 
honour  to  all  fuch  amongft  men,  as  mofl  refembled  the 
gods  by  excellencie  of  fundlion,  and  had  a  certaine 
affinitie  with  them,  by  more  then  humane  and  ordinarie 
vertues  fliewed  in  their  adiions  here  vpon  earth.  They 
were  therfore  praifed  by  a  fecond  degree  of  laude  : 
(hewing  their  high  eflates,  their  Princely  genealogies 
and  pedegrees,  mariages,  aliances,  and  fuch  noble  ex- 
ploites,  as  they  had  done  in  th' affaires  of  peace  and  of 
warre  to  the  benefit  of  their  people  and  countries,  by 
inuention  of  any  noble  fcience,  or  profitable  Art,  or  by 
making  wholfome  lawes  or  enlarging  of  their  dominions 
by  honorable  and  iufl  conquefLs,  and  many  other  wayes. 
Such  perfonages  among  the   Gentiles  were   BaccJius^ 
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Ceres^  Perfeus^  Hercules^  Thcfeus  and  many  other,  who 
thereby  came  to  be  accompted  gods  and  halfe  gods  or 
goddeffes  \Heroes\  and  had  their  commendations  giuen 
by  Hymne  accordingly  or  by  fuch  other  poems  as  their 
memorie  was  therby  made  famous  to  the  poderitie  for 
euer  after,  as  fhal  be  more  at  large  fayd  in  place  con- 
uenient.  But  firfl  we  will  fpeake  fomewhat  of  the  play- 
ing places,  and  prouifions  which  were  made  for  their 
pageants  and  pomps  reprefentatiue  before  remembred. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  places  where  their  enterliides  or  poemes  drajnnia- 
ticke  were  reprefented  to  the  people. 

^  it  hath  bene  declared,  the  Satyres  were 
firfl  vttered  in  their  hallowed  places  within 
the  woods  where  they  honoured  their  gods 
vnder  the  open  heauen,  becaufe  they  had 
no  other  houfmg  fit  for  great  affemblies. 
The  old  comedies  were  plaid  in  the  broad  flreets  vpon 
wagons  or  carts  vncouered,  which  carts  were  floored 
with  bords  and  made  for  remouable  flages  to  paffe 
from  one  flreete  of  their  townes  to  another,  where  all 
tlie  people  might  fland  at  their  eafe  to  gaze  vpon  the 
fights.  Their  new  comedies  or  ciuill  enterludes  were 
played  in  open  pauilions  or  tents  of  linnen  cloth  or 
lether,  halfe  displayed  that  the  people  might  fee. 
Afterward  when  Tragidies  came  vp  they  deuifed  to 
prefent  them  upon  fcafifoldes*  or  flages  of  timber, 
fhadowed  with  linen  or  lether  as  the  other,  and  thefe 
flages  were  made  in  the  forme  of  a  Semicircle^  wherof 
the  bow  ferued  for  the  beholders  to  fit  in,  and  the 
firing  or  forepart  was  appointed  for  the  floore  or  place 
where  the  players  vttered,  and  had  in  it  fundrie  little 
diuifions  by  curteins  as  trauerfes  to  ferue  for  feueral 
roomes  where  they  might  repaire  vnto  and  change 
their  garments  and  come  in  againe,  as  their  fpeaches 
and  parts  were  to  be  renewed.  Alfo  there  was  place 
appointed  for  muficiens  to  fing  or  to  play  vpon  their 
inflrumentes  at  the  end  of  euery  ^cene,  to  tlie  intent 
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the  people  might  be  refrelhed,  and  kept  occupied. 
This  maner  of  flage  in  halfe  circle,  the  Greekes  called 
theatrum^  as  much  to  fay  as  a  beholding  place,  which 
was  alfo  in  fuch  fort  contriued  by  benches  and  greeces 
to  fland  or  fit  vpon,  as  no  man  fhould  empeach  anothers 
fight.  But  as  ciuilitie  and  withall  wealth  encreafed,  fo 
did  the  minde  of  man  growe  dayly  more  haultie  and 
fuperfluous  in  all  his  deuifes,  fo  as  for  their  theaters  in 
halfe  circle,  they  came  to  be  by  the  great  magnificence 
of  the  Romain  princes  and  people  fomptuoufly  built 
with  marble  and  fquare  flone  in  forme  all  round,  and 
were  called  Amphitheaters^  whereof  as  yet  appears  one 
among  the  ancient  ruines  of  Rome,  built  by  Pompeius 
Magnus,  for  capafitie  able  to  receiue  at  eafe  fourfcore 
thoufand  perfons  as  it  is  left  written,  and  fo  curioufly 
contriued  as  euery  man  might  depart  at  his  pleafure, 
without  any  annoyance  to  other.  It  is  alfo  to  be  knowne 
thatinthofe  great  Amphitheaters,  y^tx^  exhibited  all  ma- 
ner of  other  fhewes  and  difports  for  the  people,  as  their 
fence  playes,  or  digladiations  of  naked  men,  their  wrafl- 
lings,  runnings,  leapings  and  other  pra(5lifes  of  adliuitie 
and  flrength ,  alfo  their  baitings  of  wild  beafls,as  Elephants, 
Rhinoceros[es],  Tigers,  Leopards  and  others,  which 
fights  much  delighted  the  common  people,  and  there- 
fore the  places  required  to  be  large  and  of  great  content. 

CHAP,  XVIII, 

Of  the  Shepheards  or  pajiorall  Poefie  called  Eglogue,  and 
to  what  piirpofe  it  was  fir Jl  iniiented  and  vfed. 

[Ome  be  of  opinion,  and  the  chiefe  of  thofe 
who  haue  written  in  this  Art  among  the 
Latin  es,  that  the  paflorall  Poefie  which 
we  commonly  call  by  the  name  oi  Eglogue 
and  Bucolick,  a  tearme  brought  in  by  the 
Sicilian  Poets,  fhould  be  the  firfl  of  any  other,  and 
before  the  Satyre  comedie  or  tragedie,  becauie,  fay 
they,  the  fhepheards  and  haywards  affemblies  and 
meetings  when  they  kept  their  cattell  and  heards  in  the 
common  fields  and  forefls.  was  the  firfl  familiar  con- 
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uerfation,  and  their  babble  and  talk  vnder  bufhes  and 
(hadie  trees,  the  firft  difputation  and  contentious 
reafoning,  and  their  "flefhly  heates  growing  of  eafe,  the 
firll  idle  wooings,  and  their  fongs  made  to  their  mates 
or  paramours  either  vpon  forrow  or  iolit'y  of  courage, 
the  firfl  amorous  muficks,  fometime  alfo  they  fang  and 
played  on  their  pipes  for  wagers,  flriuing  who  Ihould 
get  the  befl  game,  and  be  counted  cunningefl.  All 
this  I  do  agree  vnto,  for  no  doubt  the  fhepheards  life 
was  the  firfl  example  of  honefl  felowfhip,  their  trade 
the  firfl  art  of  lawfull  acquifition  or  purchafe,  for  at 
thcfc  daies  robbery  was  a  manner  of  purchafe.  So  faith 
Aristotle  in  his  bookes  of  the  Politiques,  and  that  paf- 
turage  was  before  tillage,  or  lifhing  or  fowling,  or  any 
other  predatory  art  or  cheuifance.  And  all  this  may 
be  true,  for  before  there  was  a  Ihepheard  keeper  of  his 
owne,  or  of  fome  other  bodies  flbcke,  there  was  none 
owner  in  the  world,  quick  cattel  being  the  firfl  pro- 
perty of  any  forreine  poffeffion.  I  fay  forreine,  becaufe 
alway  men  claimed  property  in  their  apparell  and 
armour,  and  other  like  things  made  by  their  owne 
trauel  and  induflry,  nor  thereby  was  there  yet  any 
good  towne  or  city  or  Kings  palace,  where  pageants 
and  pompes  might  be  fhewed  by  Comedies  or  Trage- 
dies. But  for  all  this,  I  do  deny  that  the  Eglogue  fhould 
be  the  firR  and  mofl  auncient  forme  of  artificiall  Poefie, 
being  perfwaded  that  the  Poet  deuifed  the  Eglogue  long 
after  the  other  drammatick  poems,  not  of  purpofe  to 
counterfait  or  reprefent  the  ruflicall  manner  of  loues 
and  communication  :  but  vnder  the  vaile  of  homely  per- 
fons,  and  in  rude  fpeeches  to  infmuate  and  glaunce  at 
greater  matters,  and  fuch  as  perchance  had  not  bene 
lafe  to  haue  beene  difclofed  in  any  other  fort,  which 
may  be  perceiued  by  the  Eglogues  of  Virgill,  in  which 
are  treated  by  figure  matters  of  greater  importance 
then  the  loues  of  Titirus  and  Cory  don.  Thefe  Eglogues 
came  after  to  containe  and  enforme  morall  difcipline, 
for  the  amendment  of  mans  behauiour,  as  be  thofe  of 
Mantudu  and  other  moderne  Poets. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  historicall  Poefie^  by  which  the  famous  a  f is  of  Princes 
and  the  vertuous  and  worthy  Hues  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  reported. 

Here  is  nothing  in  man  of  all  the  potential 
parts  of  his  mind  (reafon  and  will  except) 
more  noble  or  more  neceffary  to  the  a6liue 
life  then  memory :  becaufe  it  maketh  rnofl 
to  a  found  iudgement  and  perfedl  worldly 
wifedome,  examining  and  comparing  the  times  pafl 
with  the  prefent,  and  by  them  both  confidering  the 
time  to  come,  concludeth  with  a  fledfafl  refolution, 
what  is  the  befl  courfe  to  be  taken  in  all  his  a6lions 
and  aduices  in  this  world :  it  came  vpon  this  realon, 
experience  to  be  fo  highly  commended  in  all  confulta- 
tions  of  importance,  and  preferred  before  any  learning 
or  fcience,  and  yet  experience  is  no  more  than  a  maffe 
of  memories  affembled,  that  is,  fuch  trials  as  man  hath 
made  in  time  before.  Right  fo  no  kinde  of  argument 
in  all  the  Oratorie  craft,  doth  better  perfwade  and  more 
vniuerfally  fatisfie  then  example,  which  is  but  the  re- 
prefentation  of  old  memories,  and  like  fucceffes  hap- 
pened in  times  pafl.  For  thefe  regards  the  Poefie  hif- 
toricall  is  of  all  other  next  the  diuine  moft  honorable 
and  worthy,  as  well  for  the  common  benefit  as  for  the 
fpeciall  comfort  euery  man  receiueth  by  it.  No  one 
thing  in  the  world  with  more  delectation  reuiuing  our 
fpirits  then  to  behold  as  it  were  in  a  glaffe  the  liuely 
image  of  our  deare  forefathers,  their  noble  and  ver- 
tuous maner  of  life,  with  other  things  autentike,  which 
becaufe  we  are  not  able  otherwife  to  attaine  to  the 
knowledge  of,  by  any  of  our  fences,  we  apprehend 
them  by  memory,  whereas  the  prefent  time  and  things 
fo  fwiftly  paffe  away,  as  they  giue  vs  no  leafure  almofl  to 
looke  into  them,  and  much  leffe  to  know  and  confider 
of  them  throughly.  The  things  future,  being  alfo  euents 
very  vncertaine,  and  fuch  as  can  not  poflibly  be  knowne 
becaufe  they  be  not  yet,  can  not  be  vfed  for  example 
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nor  for  delight  othervvife  then  by  hope.  Though  many 
promife  the  contrary,  by  vaine  and  deceitful!  arts 
taking  vpon  them  to  reueale  the  truth  of  accidents  to 
come,  which  if  it  were  fo  as  they  furmife,  are  yet  but 
fciences  meerely  coniedlurall,  and  not  of  any  benefit  to 
man  or  to  the  common  wealth,  where  they  be  vfed  or 
profeffed.  Therefore  the  good  and  exemplarie  things 
and  adlions  of  the  former  ages,  were  referued  only  to 
the  hifloricall  reportes  of  wife  and  graue  men :  thofe 
of  the  prefent  time  left  to  the  fruition  and  iudgement 
of  our  fences :  the  future  as  hazards  and  incertaine 
euentes  vtterly  negle(5led  and  layd  afide  for  Magicians 
and  mockers  to  get  their  liuings  by :  fuch  manner  of 
men  as  by  negligence  of  Magiflrates  and  remiffes  of 
lawes  euery  countrie  breedeth  great  flore  of.  Thefe 
hiftorical  men  neuertheleffe  vfed  not  the  matter  fo  pre- 
cifely  to  wifli  that  al  they  wrote  fhould  be  accounted  true, 
for  that  was  not  needefull  nor  expedient  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  namely  to  be  vfed  either  for  example  or  for  plea- 
fure  :  confidering  that  many  times  it  is  feene  a  fained 
matter  or  altogether  fabulous,  befides  that  it  maketh 
more  mirth  than  any  other,  works  no  leffe  good  con- 
clufions  for  example  then  the  mofl  true  and  veritable  : 
but  often  times  more,  becaufe  the  Poet  hath  the  hand- 
ling of  them  to  fafhion  at  his  pleafure,  but  not  fo  of  th' 
other  which  mufl  go  according  to  their  veritie  and 
none  otherwife  without  the  writers  great  blame.  Againe 
as  ye  knov/  mo  and  more  excellent  examples  may  be 
fained  in  one  day  by  a  good  wit,  then  many  ages 
through  mans  frailtie  are  able  to  put  in  vre,  which 
made  the  learned  and  wdttie  men  of  thofe  times  to 
deuife  many  hiRoricall  matters  of  no  veritie  at  all,  but 
with  purpofe  to  do  good  and  no  hurt,  as  vfmg  them  for 
a  maner  of  difcipline  and  prefident  of  commendable 
life.  Such  was  the  common  wealth  of  Plato ^  and  Sir 
Tho7nas  Moores  Vtopia,  refling  all  in  deuife,  but  neuer 
put  in  execution,  and  eafier  to  be  wiflied  then  to  be 
performed.  And  you  fhall  perceiue  that  hiflories  were 
of  three  fortes,  wholly  true  and  wholly  falfe,  and  a 
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third  holding  part  of  either,  but  for  honefl.  recreation, 
and  good  example  they  were  all  of  them.  And  this 
may  be  apparant  to  vs  not  onely  by  the  Poeticall 
hiflories,  but  alfo  by  thofe  that  be  written  in  profe : 
for  as  Homer  wrate  a  fabulous  or  mixt  report  of  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  and  another  oiUliffes  errors  or  wandrings, 
fo  did  Miijeus  compile  a  true  treatife  of  the  life  and 
loues  of  Leander  and  Hero,  both  of  them  Heroick^  and 
to  none  ill  edification.  Alfo  as  Theiicidides  wrate  a 
worthy  and  veritable  hiflorie,  of  the  warres  betwixt  the 
Athenians  and  the  Peloponefes  :  fo  did  Zenophon,  a  mofl 
graue  Philofopher,  and  well  trained  courtier  and  counfel- 
lour  make  another  (but  fained  and  vntrue)  of  the  child- 
hood of  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  neuertheles  both  to  one 
effe6l,  that  is  for  example  and  good  information  of  the 
pofleritie.  Now  becaufe  the  a6lions  of  meane  and 
bafe  perfonages,  tend  in  very  few  cafes  to  any  great 
good  example  :  for  who  paffeth  to  follow  the  fleps,  and 
maner  of  life  of  a  craftes  man,  fhepheard  or  failer, 
though  he  were  his  father  or  dearefl  frend  ?  yea  how 
almofl  is  it  poffible  that  fuch  maner  of  men  fhould  be 
of  any  vertue  other  then  their  profeffion  requireth? 
Therefore  was  nothing  committed  to  hiflorie,  but  mat- 
ters of  great  and  excellent  perfons  and  things  that  the 
fame  by  irritation  of  good  courages  (fuch  as  emulation 
caufeth)  might  worke  more  effe6lually,  which  occafioned 
the  flory  writer  to  chufe  an  higher  flile  fit  for  his  fub- 
ie6l,  the  Profaicke  in  profe,  the  Poet  in  meetre,  and 
the  Poets  was  by  verfe  exameter  for  his  grauitie  and 
flatelineffe  mod  allowable :  neither  would  they  inter- 
mingle him  with  any  other  fhorter  meafure,  vnleffe  it 
were  in  matters  of  fuch  qualitie,  as  became  befl  to  be 
fong  with  the  voyce,  and  to  fome  muficall  inflrument, 
as  were  with  the  Greeks,  all  your  Hymnes  and  En- 
comia of  Pindai'us  and  Calliniachiis^  not  very  hiflories 
but  a  maner  of  hiftoricall  reportes  in  which  cafes  they 
made  thofe  poemes  in  variable  meafures,  and  coupled 
a  fhort  verfe  with  a  long  to  ferue  that  purpofe  the 
better,  and  we  our  felues  who  compiled  this  treatife 
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haiie  written  for  pleafure  a  litle  brief  Romance  or  hif- 
toricall  ditty  in  the  Englifh  tong  of  the  Ifle  of  great 
B7-itaiiie  in  fhort  and  long  meetres,  and  by  breaches  or 
diuifions  to  be  more  commodioufly  fong  to  the  harpe 
in  places  of  affembly,  where  the  company  fhalbe  de- 
firous  to  heare  of  old  aduentures  and  valiaunces  of 
noble  knights  in  times  pad,  as  are  thofe  of  king  Arthur 
and  his  knights  o'  the  round  table,  Sir  Beiiys  of 
Soiithampion^  Guy  of  Warvvicke  and  others  like.  Such 
as  haue  not  premonition  hereof,  and  confideration  of 
the  caufes  alledged,  would  peraduenture  reproue  and 
difgrace  euery  Romance^  or  fhort  hifloricall  ditty  for  that 
they  be  not  written  in  long  meeters  or  verfes  Alexan- 
drlns,  according  to  the  nature  and  flile  of  large  hiflories, 
wherin  they  fliould  do  wrong  for  they  be  fundry 
formes  of  poems  and  not  all  one. 

CHAP.  XX. 

In  what  forme  of  Poefie  vcrtue  m  the  inferiotir 
fort  was  com7nended. 

[N  euerie  degree  and  fort  of  men  vertue  is 
commendable,  but  not  egally :  not  onely 
becaufe  mens  eflates  are  vnegall,  but  for 
that  alfo  vertue  it  felfe  is  not  in  euery  re- 
fpe(Sl  of  egall  value  and  eflimation.  For 
continence  in  a  king  is  of  greater  merit,  then  in  a  car- 
ter, th'one  hauing  all  opportunities  to  allure  him  to 
lufls,  and  abilitie  to  ferue  his  appetites,  th'other  partly, 
for  the  bafeneffe  of  his  eflate  wanting  fuch  meanes  and 
occafions,  partly  by  dread  of  lawes  more  inhibited,  and 
not  fo  vehemently  caried  away  with  vnbridled  affec- 
tions, and  therfore  deferue  not  in  th'one  and  th'other 
like  praife  nor  equall  reward,  by  the  very  ordinarie 
courfe  of  diflributiue  iuflice.  Euen  fo  parfimonie  and 
illiberalitie  are  greater  vices  in  a  Prince  then  in  a  pri- 
uate  perfon,  and  pufiUanimitie  and  iniuRice  likewife  : 
for  to  th'one,  fortune  hath  fupplied  inough  to  main- 
taine  them  in  the  contrarie  vertues,  I  meane,  fortitude, 
iuflice.  liberalitie,  and  magnanimitie :  the  Prince  hauing 
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all  plentie  to  vfe  largeffe  by,  and  no  want  or  neede  to 
driue  him  to  do  wrong.  Alfo  all  the  aides  that  may 
be  to  lift  vp  his  courage,  and  to  make  him  flout  and 
feareleffe  {aiigent  animos  for  times)  faith  the  Miniijl^  and 
very  truly,  for  nothing  pulleth  downe  a  mans  heart 
fo  much  as  aduerfitie  and  lacke.  Againe  in  a  meane 
man  prodigalitie  and  pride  are  faultes  more  reprehen- 
fible  then  in  Princes,  whofe  high  eflates  do  require  in 
their  countenance,  fpeech  and  expence,  a  certaine  ex- 
traordinary, and  their  fundlions  enforce  them  fometimc 
to  exceede  the  limites  of  mediocritie  not  excufable  in  a 
priuat  perfon,  whofe  manner  of  life  and  calling  hath 
no  fiich  exigence.  Befides  the  good  and  bad  of  Princes 
is  more  exemplarie,  and  thereby  of  greater  moment 
then  the  priuate  perfons.  Therfore  it  is  that  the  in- 
feriour  perfons,  with  their  inferiour  vertues  haue  a  cer- 
taine inferiour  praife,  to  guerdon  their  good  with,  and 
to  comfort  them  to  continue  a  laudable  courfe  in  the 
modell  and  honefl  life  and  behauiour.  But  this  lyeth 
not  in  written  laudes  fo  much  as  ordinary  reward  and 
commendation  to  be  giuen  them  by  the  mouth  of  the 
fuperiour  magiflrate.  For  hiftories  were  not  intended 
to  fo  generall  and  bafe  a  purpofe,  albeit  many  a  meane 
fouldier  and  other  obfcure  perfons  were  fpoken  of  and 
made  famous  in  (lories,  as  we  finde  of  Irus  the  begger, 
and  Therfttes  the  glorious  noddie,  whom  Homer  maketh 
mention  of.  But  that  happened  (and  fo  did  many  like 
memories  of  meane  men)  by  reafon  of  fome  greater 
perfonage  or  matter  that  it  was  long  of,  which  there- 
fore could  not  be  an  vniuerfall  cafe  nor  chaunce  to 
euery  other  good  and  vertuous  perfon  of  the  meaner 
fort.  Wherefore  the  Poet  in  praifmg  the  maner  of  life 
or  death  of  anie  meane  perfon,  did  it  by  fome  litle 
dittie  or  Epigram  or  Epitaph  in  fewe  verfes  and  meane 
flile  conformable  to  his  fubiedl.  So  haue  you  how  the 
immortall  gods  were  praifed  byhymnes,  the  great  Princes 
and  heroicke  perfonages  by  ballades  of  praife  called  En- 
comia, both  of  them  byhifloricall  reports  of  great  grauitic 
and  maieRie,  the  inferiour  perfons  by  other  flight  poemes. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

T/ie  forme  wherein  hoiiejl  and  profitable  Aries 
and  fciences  were  treated. 

^He  profitable  fciences  were  no  leffe  meete 
to  be  imported  to  the  greater  number  of 
ciuill  men  for  inflru6lion  of  the  people 
and  increafe  of  knowledge,  then  to  be  re- 
ferued  and  kept  for  clerkes  and  great  men 
onely.  So  as  next  vnto  the  things  hifloricall  fuch 
dodlrines  and  arts  as  the  common  wealth  fared  the 
better  by,  were  efleemed  and  allowed.  And  the  fame 
were  treated  by  Poets  in  verfe  Exameter  fauonring  the 
Heroically  and  for  the  grauitie  and  comelineffe  of  the 
meetre  mofl  vfed  with  the  Greekes  and  Latines  to  fad 
purpofes.  Such  were  the  Philofophicall  works  of 
Lucretius  Car  us  among  the  Romaines,  the  Aflronomi- 
call  of  Aratus  and  Manilius,  one  Greeke  th'other 
Latine,  the  Medicinall  of  Nicander,  and  that  of  Opri- 
amis  of  hunting  and  fifhes,  and  many  moe  that  were 
too  long  to  recite  in  this  place. 

CHAP.  XXLL. 

In  wJiat  forjne  of  Poefie  the  a?norous  ajfeBions  and 

allurements  were  vttered. 

]He  firfl  founder  of  all  good  affedlions  is 
honefL  loue,  as  the  mother  of  all  the  vici- 
ous is  hatred.  It  was  not  therefore  with- 
out reafon  that  fo  commendable,  yea  hon- 
ourable a  thing  as  loue  well  meant,  were 
it  in  Princely  ellate  or  priuate,  mjght  in  all  ciuil  com- 
mon wealths  be  vttered  in  good  forme  and  order  as 
other  laudable  things  are.  And  becaufe  loue  is  of  all 
other  humane  afie6lions  the  mofl  puiffant  and  paffion- 
ate,  and  mofl  generall  to  all  fortes  and  ages  of  men 
and  women,  fo  as  whether  it  be  of  the  yong  or  old  or 
wife  or  holy,  or  high  eflate  or  Ioav,  none  euer  could 
ti-uly  bragge  of  any  exemption  in  that  cafe :  it  requireth 
a  forme  of  Poefie  variable,  inconfiant,  affecfled,  curi- 
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ous  and  moll  witty  of  any  others,  whereof  the  ioyes 
were  to  be  vttered  in  one  forte,  the  forrowes  in  an  other, 
and  by  the  many  formes  of  Poefie,  the  many  moodes 
and  pangs  of  louers,  throughly  to  be  difcouered  :  the 
poore  foules  fometimes  praying,  befeeching,  fometime 
honouring,  auancing,  praifmg :  an  other  while  railing, 
reuiling,  and  curfmg  :  then  forrowing,  weeping,  lament- 
ing :  in  the  ende  laughing,  reioyfmg  and  folacing  the 
beloued  againe,  with  a  thoufand  delicate  deuifes,  odes, 
fongs,  elegies,  ballads,  fonets  and  other  ditties,  moouing 
one  way  and  another  to  great  compaffion, 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  forme  of  Poeticall  reioyflngs. 

Leafure  is  the  chiefe  parte  of  mans  felicity 
in  this  world,  and  alfo  (as  our  Theologians 
fay)  in  the  world  to  come.  Therefore 
while  we  may  (yea  alwaies  if  it  coulde  be) 
to  reioyce  and  take  our  pleafures  in  ver- 
tuous  and  honefl  fort,  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  alfo 
neceffary  and  very  naturall  to  man.  And  many  be  the 
ioyes  and  confolations  of  the  hart :  but  none  greater, 
than  fuch  as  he  may  vtter  and  difcouer  by  fome  con- 
uenient  meanes  :  euen  as  to  fuppreffe  and  hide  a 
mans  mirth,  and  not  to  haue  therein  a  partaker,  or  at 
leafl  wife  a  witnes,  is  no  little  griefe  and  infelicity. 
Therfore  nature  and  ciuility  haue  ordained  (befides 
the  priuate  folaces)  publike  reioifmgs  for  the  comfort 
and  recreation  of  many.  And  they  be  of  diuerfe  forts 
and  vpon  diuerfe  occafions  growne:  one  and  the  chiefe 
was  for  the  publike  peace  of  a  countrie  the  greatefl  of 
any  other  ciuill  good.  And  wherein  your  Maieflie 
(my  mofl  gracious  Soueraigne)  haue  fhewed  your  felfe 
to  all  the  world  for  this  one  and  thirty  yeares  fpace  of 
your  glorious  raigne,  aboue  all  other  Princes  of  Chrillen- 
dome,  not  onely  fortunate,  but  alfo  mofl  fufficient  ver- 
tuous  and  worthy  of  Empire.  An  other  is  for  iufl  and 
honourable  vi6lory atchieued  againfl  the  forraine  enemy. 
A  third  at  folemne  feafls  and  pompes  of  coronations 
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and  enflallments  of  honourable  orders.  An  other  for 
iolHty  at  weddings  and  marriages.  An  other  at  the 
births  of  Princes  children.  An  other  for  priuate 
entertainements  in  Court,  or  other  fecret  difports 
in  chamber,  and  fuch  folitary  places.  And  as  thefe 
reioyfings  tend  to  diuers  effedls,  fo  do  they  alfo 
carry  diuerfe  formes  and  nominations :  for  thofe  of 
vi6lorie  and  peace  are  called  IrmmpJiall^  whereof  we 
our  felues  haue  heretofore  giuen  fome  example  by  our 
Triumphals  written  in  honour  of  her  Maiefties  long 
peace.  And  they  were  vfed  by  the  auncients  in  like 
manner,  as  we  do  our  generall  proceffions  or  Letanies 
with  bankets  aad  bonefires  and  all  manner  of  ioyes. 
Thofe  that  were  to  honour  the  perfons  of  great  Princes 
or  to  folemnife  the  pompes  of  any  inflallment  were 
called  Encomia^  we  may  call  them  carols  of  honour. 
Thofe  to  celebrate  marriages  were  called  fongs  nup- 
tiall  or  Epithalamies^  but  in  a  certaine  miflicall  fenfe 
as  (hall  be  faid  hereafter.  Others  for  magnificence  at 
the  natiuities  of  Princes  children,  or  by  cuflome  vfed 
yearely  vpon  the  fame  dayes,  are  called  fongs  natall  or 
Genethliaca.  Others  for  fecret  recreation  and  paflime 
in  chambers  with  company  or  alone  were  the  ordinary 
Mufickes  amorous,  fuch  as  might  be  fong  with  voice 
or  to  the  Lute,  Citheron  or  Harpe,  or  daunced  by 
meafures  as  the  Italian  Pauan  and  galliard  are  at  thefe 
daies  in  Princes  Courts  and  other  places  of  honour- 
able or  ciuill  affembly,  and  of  all  thefe  we  will  fpeake 
in  order  and  very  briefly. 

CHAP.  XXIIII. 

The  for?7ie  of  Poeticall  lamentations. 

Amenting  is  altogether  contrary  to  reioifmg, 
euery  man  faith  fo,  and  yet  is  it  a  peece 
of  ioy  to  be  able  to  lament  with  eafe,  and 
freely  to  poure  forth  a  mans  inward  for- 
rowes  and  the  greefs  wherewith  his  minde 
is  furcharged.  This  was  a  very  neceffary  deuife  of 
the  Poet  and  a  fine,  befides  his  poetrie  to  play  alfo 
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the  Phifitian,  and  not  onely  by  applying  a  medicine  to 
the  ordinary  ficknes  of  mankind,  but  by  making  the 
very  greef  it  felfe  (in  part)  cure  of  the  difeafe.  Nowe 
are  the  caufes  of  mans  forrowes  many :  the  death  of 
his  parents,  frends,  alUes,  and  children  :  (though  many 
of  the  barbarous  nations  do  reioyce  at  their  burials 
and  forrow  at  their  birthes)  the  ouerthrowes  and  dif- 
comforts  in  battell,  the  fubuerfions  of  townes  and  cities, 
the  defolations  of  countreis,  the  loffe  of  good?  and 
worldly  promotions,  honour  and  good  renowne  :  fin- 
ally the  trauails  and  torments  of  loue  forlorne  or  ill 
bellowed,  either  by  difgrace,  deniall,  delay,  and  twenty 
other  wayes,  that  well  experienced  louers  could  recite. 
Such  of  thefe  greefs  as  might  be  refrained  or  holpen 
by  wifedome,  and  the  parties  owne  good  endeuour, 
the  Poet  gaue  none  order  to  forrow  them :  for  firft 
as  to  the  good  renowne  it  is  lofl,  for  the  more  part  by 
fome  default  of  the  owner,  and  may  be  by  his  well 
doings  recouered  againe.  And  if  it  be  vniuflly  taken 
away,  as  by  vntrue  and  famous  libels,  the  offenders 
recantation  may  fufifife  for  his  amends  :  fo  did  the 
Poet  Stefichoriis^  as  it  is  written  of  him  in  his  Fallinodie 
vpon  the  difprayfe  of  Helejia^  and  recouered  his  eye 
fight.  Alfo  for  worldly  goods  they  come  and  go,  as 
things  not  long  proprietary  to  any  body,  and  are  not 
yet  fubiedl  vnto  fortunes  dominion  fo,  but  that  we  our 
felues  are  in  great  part  acceffarie  to  our  own  loffes 
and  hinderaunces,  by  ouerfight  and  mifguiding  of  our 
felues  and  our  thinsfs,  therefore  whv  fhould  we  bewail e 
our  fuch  voluntary  detriment?  But  death  the  irre- 
couerable  loffe,  death  the  dolefull  departure  of  frendes, 
that  can  neuer  be  recontinued  by  any  other  meeting 
or  new  acquaintance.  Befides  our  vncertaintie  and 
fufpition  of  their  eflates  and  welfare  in  the  places  of 
their  new  abode,  feemeth  to  carry  a  reafonable  pre- 
text of  iufl  forrow.  Likevvife  the  great  ouerthrowes  in 
battell  and  defolations  of  countreys  by  warres,  afwell 
for  the  loffe  of  many  Hues  and  much  libertie  as  for 
that  it  toucheth   the  whole  flate,  and   eu^ry  priuate 
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man  hath  his  portion  in  the  damage:  Finally  for  loue, 
there  is  no  frailtie  in  flefli  and  blond  fo  excufable  as 
it,  no  comfort  or  difcomfort  greater  then  the  good  and 
bad  fucceffe  thereof,  nothing  more  naturall  to  man, 
nothing  of  more  force  to  vanquifh  his  will  and  to  in- 
uegle  his  iudgement.  Therefore  of  death  and  burials, 
of  th'aduerfities  by  warres,  and  of  true  loue  lofl  or  ill 
beflowed,  are  th'onely  forrovves  that  the  noble  Poets 
fought  by  their  arte  to  remoue  or  appeafe,  not  with 
any  medicament  of  a  contrary  temper,  as  the  Gale?iijles 
vfe  to  cure  \contraria  cofitrarijs]  but  as  the  Paracelfians, 
who  cure  \Jlmilia  ftmilibus]  making  one  dolour  to  ex- 
pell  another,  and  in  this  cafe,  one  fliort  forrowing  the 
remedie  of  a  long  and  grieuous  forrow.  And  the 
lamenting  of  deathes  was  chiefly  at  the  very  burial] s 
of  the  dead,  alio  at  monethes  mindes  and  longer  times, 
by  cuflome  continued  yearely,  when  as  they  vfed 
many  offices  of  feruice  and  loue  towardes  the  dead, 
and  thereupon  are  called  Obfequics  in  our  vulgare, 
which  was  done  not  onely  by  cladding  the  mourners 
their  friendes  and  feruauntes  in  blacke  veflures,  of 
fhape  dolefull  and.  fad,  but  alfo  by  wofuU  counten- 
aunces*  and  voyces,  and  befides  by  Poeticall  mourn- 
ings in  verfe.  Such  funerall  fongs  were  called  Epiccdia 
if  they  w^re  fong  by  many,  and  Monodia  if  they  w^ere 
vttered  by  one  alone,  and  this  was  vfed  at  the  enter- 
ment  of  Princes  and  others  of  great  accompt,  and  it 
was  reckoned  a  great  ciuilitie  to  vfe  fuch  ceremonies, 
as  at  this  day  is  alfo  in  fome  countrey  vfed.  In  Rome 
they  accufl-omed  to  make  orations  funerall  and  com- 
mendatorie  of  the  dead  parties  in  the  publique  place 
called  Procojlris  :  and  our  Theologians^  in  flead  thereof 
vfe  to  make  fermons,  both  teaching  the  peo])le  fome 
good  learning,  and  alfo  faying  well  of  the  departed. 
Thofe  fongs  of  the  dolorous  difcomfits  in  battaile,  and 
other  defolations  in  warre,  or  of  townes  Hiccaged  and 
fubuerted,  were  fong  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  ouer- 
throwen,  with  great  fl<rikings  and  outcries,  holding  the 
wrong  end  uf  their  weapon  vpwards  in  figne  of  forrow 
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and  difpaire.  The  cities  alfo  made  generall  mournings 
and  offred  facrifices  with  Poeticall  fongs  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  martiall  gods  and  goddeffes.  The 
third  forrowing  was  of  loues,  by  long  lamentation  in 
Elegie :  fo  was  their  fong  called,  and  it  was  in  a  pitious 
maner  of  meetre,  placing  a  limping  Pentameter^  after 
a  lufly  Exameter^  which  made  it  go  dolouroufly  more 
then  any  other  meeter. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  folemne  reioyfifigs  at  the  natluitie  of 
Primes  children. 

^O  returne  from  forrow  to  reioyfmg  it  is  a 
very  good  hap  and  no  vnwife  part  for  him 
that  can  do  it,  I  fay  therefore,  that  the 
comfort  of  iffue  and  procreation  of  child- 
ren is  fo  naturall  and  fo  great,  not  onely 
to  all  men  but  fpecially  to  Princes,  as  duetie  and  ciuil- 
itie  haue  made  it  a  common  cuflome  to  reioyfe  at  the 
birth  of  their  noble  children,  and  to  keepe  thofe  dayes 
hallowed  and  fefliuall  for  euer  once  in  the  yeare,  dur- 
ing the  parentes  or  childrens  Hues  :  and  that  by  pub- 
lique  order  and  confent.  Of  which  reioyfmgs  and 
mirthes  the  Poet  miniflred  the  firil  occafion  honor- 
able, by  prefenting  of  ioyfuU  fongs  and  ballades,  prayf- 
ing  the  parentes  by  proofe,  the  child  by  hope,  the 
whole  kinred  by  report,  and  the  day  it  felfe  with 
wiflies  of  all  good  fucceffe,  long  life,  health  and  prof- 
peritie  for  euer  to  the  new  borne.  Thefe  poemes  were 
called  in  Greeke  Genetliaca^  with  vs  they  may  be 
called  natall  or  birth  fongs. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 
The  maner  of  reioy^ings  at  mariages  and  weddings. 

fjS  the  confolation  of  children  well  begotten 
is  great,  no  leffe  but  rather  greater  ought 
to  be  that  which  is  occafion  of  children, 
that  is  honorable  matrimonie,  a  loue  by 
al  lawes  allowed,  not  mutable  nor  encomb- 
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red  with  fucli  vainc  cares  andpafrions,as  that  other  loue, 
whereof  there  is  no  affiirance,  but  loofe  and  fickle 
affection  occafioned  for  the  mofl  part  by  fodaine  fights 
and  acquaintance  of  no  long  triall  or  experience,  nor 
vpon  any  other  good  ground  wherein  any  furetie  may 
be  conceiued  :  wherefore  the  Ciuill  Poet  could  do  no 
leffe  in  confcience  and  credit,  then  as  he  had  before 
done  to  the  ballade  of  birth  :  now  with  much  better 
deuotion  to  celebrate  by  his  poeme  the  chearefull  day 
of  mariages  afwell  Princely  as  others,  for  tliat  hath 
alwayes  bene  accompted  with  euery  countrey  and 
nation  of  neuer  fo  barbarous  people,  the  highcR  and 
holiefl,  of  any  ceremonie  appcrteining  to  man  :  a  match 
fo rfooth  made  for  euer  and  not  for  a  day,  a  fc^lace  i)ro- 
uided  for  youth,  a  comfort  for  age,  a  knot  of  alliance 
and  amitie  indiffoluble  :  great  reioyOng  w  as  therefore 
due  to  fuch  a  matter  and  to  fo  gladfjme  a  time. 
This  was  done  in  ballade  wife  as  the  natal  1  fong,  and 
was  fong  very  fweetely  by  Mufitians  at  the  chamber 
(lore  of  the  13ridegroome  and  Bride  at  fuch  times  as 
flialbe  hereafter  declared  and  they  were  called  Epitlia- 
lainies  as  much  to  fay  as  ballades  at  the  bedding  of 
the  bride  :  for  fuch  as  w^ere  fong  at  the  borde  at  dinner 
or  fupper  w^ere  other  Mufickes  and  not  properly  Epii/ui- 
/amies.  Here,  if  I  fliall  fay  that  which  apperteineth 
to  th'arte,  and  difclofe  the  miRerie  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  mufl  and  doe  with  all  humble  reuerence  befpeake 
pardon  of  the  chafle  and  honorable  eares,  lead  I  fliould 
either  offend  them  with  licentious  fpeach,  or  leaue  them 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  guife  in  old  times  vfed  at  wed- 
dings (in  my  fimpldP  opinion)  nothing  reproueable. 
This  EpHJialamie  was  deuided  by  breaches  into  three 
l)artes  to  feme  for  three  feuerall  fits  or  times  to  be  fong. 
The  hrfl  breach  was  fong  at  the  firfl  parte  of  the  night 
when  the  fpoufe  and  her  husband  were  brought  to  their 
bed  and  at  the  very  chamber  dore,  where  ni  a  large 
vtter  roome  vfed  to  be  (befides  the  mufitiens)  good 
n.ore  of  ladies  or  gentlewomen  of  their  kinfefolkes,  and 
others  who  came  to  honor  the  mariage,  and  the  tunes 
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of  the  fongs  were  very  loude  and  ilirill,  to  tlie  intent 
there  might  no  noife  be  hard  out  of  the  bed  chamber 
by  the  skreeking  and  outcry  of  the  young  damofeU 
fechng  the  lirfl  forces  of  her  fliile  and  rigorous  young 
man,  llie  being  as  all  virgins  tender  and  weake,  and 
vnexpert  in  thofe  maner  of  affaires.  For  which  pur})ofe 
alfo  they  vfed  by  old  nurfes  (appointed  to  that  feruice) 
to  fupi)relTe  the  noife  by  cafling  of  pottes  full  of  nuttes 
round  about  the  chamber  vpon  the  hard  floore  or 
pauement,  for  they  vfed  no  mattes  nor  ruflies  as  we 
doe  now.  So  as  the  Ladies  and  gentlewomen  fliould 
haue  their  cares  fo  occupied  what  with  Muficke,  and 
what  with  their  handes  wantonly  fcambling  and  catch- 
ing after  the  nuttes,  that  they  could  not  intend  to 
harken  after  any  other  thing.  This  was  as  I  faid  to 
diminifli  the  noife  of  the  laughing  lamenting  fpoufe. 
The  tenour  of  that  part  of  the  fong  was  to  congratulate 
the  firR  acquaintance  and  meeting  of  the  young  couple, 
allowing  of  their  parents  good  dilcretions  in  making  the 
match,  then  afterward  to  found  cherfully  to  the  onfet 
and  firfl  encounters  of  that  amorous  battaile,  to  declare 
the  comfort  of  children,  and  encreafe  of  loue  by  that 
meane  cheitiy  caufed  :  the  bride  fhewing  her  felf  euery 
waies  well  difpofed  and  flill  fupplying  occafions  of  new 
lufles  and  loue  to  her  husband,  by  her  obedience  and 
amorous  embracings  and  all  other  allurementes.  About 
midnight  or  one  of  the  clocke,  the  Muficians  came 
again  to  the  chamber  dore  (all  the  Ladies  and  other 
women  as  they  were  of  degree,  hauing  taken  their 
leaue,  and  being  gone  to  their  refl.)  This  part  of  the 
ballade  vvas  to  refreHi  the  faint  and  weried  bodies  and 
fpirits,  and  to  animate  new  appetites  with  cherefuU 
wordes,  encoraging  them  to  the  recontinuance  of  the 
fame  entertainments,  praifmg  and  commending  (by 
fuppofall)  the  good  conformities  of  them  both,  and 
their  defire  one  to  vanquifli  the  other  by  fuch  frendly 
conflictes  :  alledging  that  the  firft  embracementes 
neuer  bred  barnes,  by  reafon  of  their  ouermuch  affe6tion 
and  heate,  but  onely  made  paffage  for  children  and  en- 
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forced  greater  liking  to  the  late  made  match.  That 
the  fecond  aflaultes,  were  lefle  rigorous,  but  more 
vigorous  and  apt  to  auance  the  purpofe  of  procreation, 
that  therefore  they  fliould  perfifl  in  all  good  appetite 
with  an  inuincible  courage  to  the  end.  This  was  the 
fecond  part  of  the  Epithalainie.  In  the  morning  when 
it  was  faire  broad  day,  and  that  by  liklyhood  all  tournes 
were  fufficiently  ferued,  the  lafl  acftes  of  the  enterlude 
being  ended,  and  that  the  bride  mud  within  few  hours 
arife  and  apparrell  her  felfe,  no  more  as  a  virgine,  but 
as  a  wife,  and  about  dinner  time  mufl  by  order  come 
forth  Sicut  fpoiifa  de  thalamo^  very  demurely  and  flately 
to  be  fene  and  acknowledged  of  her  parents  and  kins- 
folkes  whether  Hie  were  the  fame  woman  or  a  change- 
ling, or  dead  or  aliue,  or  maimed  by  any  accident 
no6turnall.  The  fame  Muficians  came  againe  with  this 
lafl  part,  and  greeted  them  both  with  a  Pfalme  of  new 
applaufions,  for  that  they  had  either  of  them  fo  well 
behaued  them  felues  that  night,  the  husband  to  rob  his 
fpoufe  of  her  maidenhead  and  faue  her  life,  the  bride 
fo  luflely  to  fatisfie  her  husbandes  loue  and  fcape  with 
fo  litle  daunger  of  her  perfon,  for  which  good  chaunce 
that  they  fhould  make  a  louely  truce  and  abflinence  of 
that  warre  till  next  night  fealing  the  placard  of  that 
louely  league,  with  twentie  maner  of  fweet  kiffes,  then 
by  good  admonitions  enformed  them  to  the  frugall  and 
thriftie  life  all  the  reft  of  their  dayes.  The  good  man 
getting  and  bringing  home,  the  wife  fauing  that  which 
her  hufband  fhould  get,  therewith  to  be  the  better  able 
to  keepe  good  hofpitalitie,  according  to  their  eftates, 
and  to  bring  vp  their  children,  (if  God  fent  any)  vertu- 
oufly,  and  the  better  by  their  owne  good  example. 
Finally  to  perfeuer  all  the  refl  of  their  life  in  true  and 
inuiolable  wedlocke.  This  ceremony  was  omitted 
when  men  maried  widowes  or  fuch  as  had  tafled  the 
frutes  of  loue  before,  (we  call  them  well  experienced 
young  women)  in  whom  there  was  no  feare  of  daunger 
to  their  perfons,  or  of  any  outcry  at  all,  at  the  time  of 
thofe    terrible  approches.     Thus  much    touching  the 
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vfage  of  Epiihalamid  or  bedding  ballad  of  the  ancient 
times,  in  which  if  there  ^ye^e  any  wanton  or  lafciiiious 
matter  more  then  ordinarie  which  they  called  Ficeiiiua 
licentia  it  was  borne  withal  for  that  time  becaufe  of  the 
matter  no  leffe  requiring.  Catullus  hath  made  of  them 
one  or  two  very  artificial]  and  ciuil  :  but  none  more 
excellent  then  of  late  yeares  a  young  noble  man  of 
Germanic  as  I  take  it  lo/iawies  Jecundus  who  in  that 
and  in  his  poeme  De  bafis^  paffeth  any  of  the  auncient 
or  moderne  Poetes  in  my  iudgment. 

CHAP.  XXVJL 

The  maimer  of  Poefie  by  which  they  vtter-ed  their  bitter 

taunts^  a7ui pritLy  nips^  or  witty  feoff es  and  other 

merry  conceits. 

Vt  all  the  world  could  not  keepe,  nor  any 
ciuill  ordinance  to  the  contrary  fo  preuaile, 
but  that  men  would  and  mull  needs  vttei 
their  fplenes  in  all  ordinarie  matters  alfo: 
or  elfe  it  feemed  their  bowels  would  burfl, 
therefore  the  poet  deuifed  a  prety  fafliioned  poeme 
fliort  and  fweete  (as  we  are  wont  to  fay)  and  called  it 
Epigramma  in  which  euery  mery  conceited  man  might 
without  any  long  fludie  or  tedious  ambage,  make  his 
frend  fi)ort,  and  anger  his  foe,  and  giue  a  prettie  nip,  or 
fliew  a  fliarpe  conceit  in  few  verfes :  for  this  Epigrajiime 
is  but  an  infcription  or  writting  made  as  it  were  vpon  a 
table,  or  in  a  windowe,  or  vpon  the  wall  or  man  tell  of 
a  chimney  in  fome  place  of  common  refort,  where  it 
was  allowed  euery  man  might  come,  or  be  fitting  to 
chat  and  prate,  as  now  in  our  tauernes  and  conmion 
tabling  houfes,  where  many  merry  heades  meete,  and 
fcrible  with  ynke,  with  chalke,  or  with  a  cole  fuch  mat- 
ters as  they  would  euery  man  fliould  know,  and  def- 
cant  vpon.  Afterward  the  fame  came  to  be  put  in 
paper  and  inbookes,  and  vfed  as  ordinarie  miffiues,fome 
of  frendfhip,  fome  of  defiaunce,  or  as  other  meflages  of 
mirth :  Martiall  was  the  cheife  of  this  skil  among  the 
Latines,  and  at  thefe  days  the  befl   Epigrammes  wc 
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finde,  and  of  the  fliarpeR  conceit  are  thole  that  haue 
bene  gathered  among  the  rchques  of  the  two  miiet 
Saiyres  in  Rome,  Faf quill  and  MarpJiorir^  whicli  in 
time  of  Scde  vacante^  when  merry  conceited  men  Hfled 
to  gibe  and  iefl  at  the  dead  Pope,  or  any  of  his  Cardi- 
nales,  they  faflened  tliem  vpon  thofe  Images  which  now 
he  in  the  open  flreets,  and  were  tollerated,  but  after 
that  terme  expired  they  were  inhibited  againe.  Thefe 
infcriptions  or  Epigrammes  at  their  begining  had  no 
cert.iine  author  that  would  auouch  them,  fome  for  feare 
of  blame,  if  they  were  ouer  fancy  or  fliarpe,  others  for 
modeflie  of  the  writer  as  was  that  dijllcke  of  Virgil 
which  he  fet  vpon  the  pallace  gate  of  the  emperour 
Aiigiijlus,  which  I  will  recite  for  the  breifnes  and  quick- 
nes  of  it,  and  alfo  for  another  euente  that  fell  out  vpon  the 
mater  worthy  to  be  remembred.    Thefe  were  the  verfes. 

NoBe  pluit  tota^  redauit  fpcrtacula  mane 

Diuifum  iinperium  cum  Jouc  Ccrfar  Juihd. 
Which  I  haue  thus  Engliflied, 

//  I'aincs  all  Jiiglif,  early  thejlieives  returne 

God  and  Ca!far^  do  raigne  and  rule  by  tui'ne. 
As  much  to  lliy,  God  fiieweth  his  power  by  the  night 
raines.     Caifar  his  magnificence  by  the  pompes  of  the 
day. 

Thefe  two  verfes  were  very  well  liked,  and  brought 
to  th'Emperours  MaieRie,  who  tooke  great  pleafure  in 
them,  and  willed  the  author  fliould  be  knowen.  A 
iaufie  courtier  profcred  him  felfe  to  be  the  man,  and 
had  a  good  reward  giuen  him:  for  the  Emi)erour  him 
fclf  was  not  only  learned,  but  of  much  munificence  to- 
ward all  learned  men:  M'hereupon  Virgill  feing  him 
felf  by  his  ouermuch  modeRie  defrauded  of  the  reward, 
that  an  impudent  had  gotten  by  abufe  of  his  merit, 
came  the  next  night,  and  faflened  vpon  the  fame  place 
this  halfe  metre,  foure  times  iterated.     Thus. 

Sic  vos  non  vohis 

Sic  vos  non  vohis 

Sic  vos  non  vohis 

Sic  vos  non  vohis 
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And  there  it  remained  a  great  while  becaufe  no  man 
win  what  it  meant,  till  Virs^ill  opened  the  whole  fraude 
by  this  deuife.  He  wrote  aboue  the  fame  halfe  metres 
this  whole  verfe  Exameter. 

Hos  ego  ver^iculos  fed  tulit  alter  ho7iores. 
And  then  finiflied  the  foure  half  metres,  thus. 
Sic  vos  no7i  vohis  Fertis  aratra  boues 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  Veil  era  fertis  ones 

Sic  vos  non  vohis  Mellificatis  apes 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  Indificatis  aiies. 

And  put  to  his  name  Publius  Virgilins  Maro.  This 
matter  came  by  and  by  to  Th'emperours  eare,  who 
taking  great  pleafure  in  the  deuife  called  for  Virgill,2in(\ 
gaue  him  not  onely  a  prefent  reward,  with  a  good 
allowance  of  dyet  a  bonche  in  court  as  we  vfe  to  call 
it :  but  alfo  held  him  for  euer  after  vpon  larger  triall 
he  had  made  of  his  learning  and  vertue  in  fo  great  re- 
putation, as  he  vouchfafed  to  giue  him  the  name  of  a 
frend  (amicns)  which  among  the  Romanes  was  fo  great 
an  honour  and  fpeciall  fauour,  as  all  fuch  perfons  were 
allowed  to  the  Emperours  table,  or  to  the  Senatours 
who  had  receiued  them  (as  frendes)  and  they  were  the 
only  men  that  came  ordinarily  to  their  boords,  and 
folaced  with  them  in  their  chambers,  and  gardins  when 
none  other  could  be  admitted.  , 

C/fAP.  XXVIJI.  / 

Of  the  poeme  called  Epitaph  7fed  for  me- 
moriall  of  the  dead. 

'jN  Epitaph  is  but  a  kind  of  Epigram  only 
applied  to  the  report  of  the  dead  perfons 
eflate  and  degree,  or  of  his  other  good  or 
bad  partes,  to  his  commendation  or  re- 
proch :  and  is  an  infcription  fuch  as  a  man 
may  commodioufly  write  or  engraue  vpon  a  tombe  in 
few  verfes,  pithie,  quicke  and  fententious  for  the  paffer 
by  to  perufe,  and  iudge  vpon  without  any  long  tariaunce : 
So  as  if  it  exceede  the  meafure  of  an  Epigram,  it  is 
then  (if  the  verfe  be  correfpondent)  rather  an  Elegie 
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then  an  Epitaph  which  errour  many  of  thefe  baflard  rimers 
commit,  becaufe  they  be  not  learned,  nor  (as  we  are  wont 
to  fay)  catftes  [craftes?]  maflers,  for  they  make  long  and 
tedious  difcourfes,  and  write  them  in  large  tables  to  be 
hanged  vp  in  Churches  and  chauncells  ouer  the  tombes 
of  great  men  and  others,  which  be  fo  exceeding  long 
as  one  mufl  haue  halfe  a  dayes  leafure  to  reade  one  of 
them,  and  mufl  be  called  away  before  he  come  halfe  to 
the  end,  or  elfe  be  locked  into  the  Church  by  the  Sex- 
ten  as  I  my  felfe  was  once  ferued  reading  an  Epitaph 
in  a  certain  cathedrall  Church  of  England.  They  be 
ignorant  of  poefie  that  call  fuch  long  tales  by  the  name 
of  Epitaphes,  they  might  better  call  them  Elegies,  as  I 
faid  before,  and  then  ought  neither  to  be  engrauen  nor 
hanged  vp  in  tables.  I  haue  feene  them  neuertheles 
vpon  many  honorable  tombes  of  thefe  late  tjmes  ere6l- 
ed,  which  doe  rather  difgrace  then  honour  either  the 
matter  or  maker. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

A  certaine  auncieiit  forme  of  poefie  by  which  men 
did  vfe  to  reproch  their  enemies. 

S  frendes  be  a  rich  and  ioyfull  poffeffion,  fo  be 
foes  a  continuall  torment  and  canker  to  the 
minde  of  man,  and  yet  there  is  no  poffible 
meane  to  auoide  this  inconuenience,  for 
the  befl  of  vs  all,  and  he  that  thinketh  he 
Hues  mofl  blameleffe,  Hues  not  without  enemies,  that 
enuy  him  for  his  good  parts,  or  hate  him  for  his  euill. 
There  be  wife  men,  and  of  them  the  great  learned  man 
Plutarch  tooke  vpon  them  to  perfwade  the  benefite 
that  men  receiue  by  their  enemies,  wdiich  though  it 
may  be  true  in  manner  of  Paradoxe,  yet  I  finde  mans 
frailtie  to  be  naturally  fuch,  and  alwayes  hath  beene, 
that  he  cannot  conceiue  it  in  his  owne  cafe,  nor  fhew 
that  patience  and  moderation  in  fuch  greifs,  as  becom- 
meth  the  man  perfite  and  accompHHit  in  all  vertue : 
but  either  in  deede  or  by  word,  he  will  feeke  reuenge 
againR  them  that  malice  him,  or  pra6life  his  harmes, 
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fpccially  fuch  foes  as  oppofe  themfeliies  to  a  mans 
loues.  This  made  the  auncient  Poetes  to  inuent  a 
meane  to  rid  the  gall  of  all  fuch  Vindicatiue  men :  fo  as 
they  might  be  a  wrecked  of  their  wrong,  and  neuer  bely 
their  enemie  with  flaunderous  vntruthes.  And  this  was 
done  by  a  maner  of  imprecation,  or  as  we  call  it  by 
curfmg  and  banning  of  the  parties,  and  wifhing  all  euill 
to  a  light  vpon  them,  and  though  it  neuer  thefooner  hap- 
pened, yet  was  it  great  eafment  to  the  boiling  flomacke : 
They  were  called  Dirce,  fuch  as  Virgill  made  ag[a]infl 
Baf tarns,  and  6^///^^  againfl  Ibis:  we  Chriftians  are  for 
bidden  to  vfe  fuch  vncharitable  fafhions,  and  willed  to 
referre  all  our  reuenges  to  God  alone. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

OfJJioj't  Epigrames  called  Pofies. 

Here  be  alfo  other  like  Epigrammes  that 
were  fent  vfually  for  new  yeares  giftes  or 
to  be  Printed  or  put  vpon  their  banketting 
difhes  of  fuger  plate,  or  of  march  paines, 
and  fuch  other  dainty  meates  as  by  the 
curtefie  and  cufLome  eucry  gefl  might  carry  from  a  com- 
mon feafl  home  with  him  to  his  owne  houfe,  and  were 
made  for  the  nonce,  they  were  called  Neiiia  or  apopJw- 
reta,  and  neuer  contained  aboue  one  verfe,  or  two  at 
the  moft,  but  the  fliorter  the  better,  we  call  them  Po- 
fies, and  do  paint  them  now  a  dayes  vpon  the  backe 
fides  of  our  fruite  trenchers  of  wood,  or  vfe  them  as  de- 
uifes  in  rings  and  armes  and  about  fuch  courtly  pur- 
pofes.  So  haue  we  remembred  and  fet  forth  to  your 
Maiedie  very  briefly,  all  the  commended  fourmes  of  the 
auncient  Poefie,  which  we  in  our  vulgare  makings  do 
imitate  and  vfe  vrider  thefe  common  names:  enterlude, 
fong,  ballade,  carroll  and  ditty:  borrowing  them  alfo 
from  the  French  al  failing  this  word  (fong)  which  is  our 
naturall  Saxon  Englifh  word.  The  reft,  fuch  as  time 
and  vfurpation  by  cuflome  haue  allowed  vs  out  of  the 
primitiue  Greeke  and  Latine,  as  Comedie,  Tragedie, 
Ode,   Epitaphe,   Elegie,  Epigramme,  and  other  moe. 
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And  we  haue  purpofely  omitted  all  nice  or  fcholaflicall 
curiofities  not  meete  for  your  Maieflies  contemplation 
in  this  our  vulgare  arte,  and  what  we  haue  written  of 
the  auncient  formes  of  Poemes,  we  haue  taken  from  the 
beft  clerks  writing  in  the  fame  arte.  The  part  that 
next  followeth  to  wit  of  proportion,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
nor  Latines  neuer  had  it  in  vfe  nor  made  any  obfer- 
uation,  no  more  then  we  doe  of  their  feete,  we  may 
truly  affirme,  to  haue  bene  the  firfl  deuifers  thereof 
our  felues,  as  aurodidaxroif  and  not  to  haue  borrowed 
it  of  any  other  by  learning  or  imitation,  and  thereby 
trufting  to  be  holden  the  more  excufable  if  any  thing  in 
this  our  labours  happen  either  to  miflike,  or  to  come 
fhort  of  th'authors  purpofe,  becaufe  commonly  the  firft 
attempt  in  any  arte  or  engine  artificiall  is  amendable, 
and  in  time  by  often  experiences  reformed.  And  fo  no 
doubt  may  this  deuife  of  ours  be,  by  others  that  fhall 
take  the  pcnne  in  hand  after  vs. 

CHAF.  XXXI. 

Who  in  any  age  haue  bene  the  mofi  commended  uriters 

in  our  EngUJJi  Poefie^  and  the  Authors 

cenfure  giuen  vpon  them. 

[T  appeareth  by  fundry  records  of  bookcs 
both  printed,  and  written,  that  many  of 
our  countreymen  haue  painfully  trauelled 
in  this  part :  of  whofe  works  fome  appeare 
to  be  but  bare  tranflations,  other  fome 
matters  of  their  owne  inuention  and  very  commend- 
able, whereof  fome  recitall  fhall  be  made  in  this  place, 
to  th'intent  chiefly  that  their  names  fhould  not  be  de- 
frauded of  fuch  honour  as  feemeth  due  to  them  for 
hauing  by  their  thankefull  fludies  fo  much  beautified 
our  Englifh  tong,  as  at  this  day  it  will  be  found  our 
nation  is  in  nothing  inferiour  to  the  French  or  Italian 
for  copie  of  language,  fubtiltie  of  deuice,  good  method 
and  proportion  in  any  forme  of  pocme,  but  that  they 
may  compare  with  the  mofl,  and  perchance  paffe  a 
great  many  of  tliem.     And  I  will  not  reach  aboue  the 
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time  of  king  Edivard  \h.Q  third,  and  Richard  xht  fecond 
for  any  that  wrote  in  Enghfli  meeter :  becaufe  befoi  e 
their  times  by  reafon  of  the  late  Normane  conquell, 
which  had  brought  into  this  Realme  much  alteration 
both  of  our  langage  and  lawes,  and  there  withal  1  a 
certain  martiall  barbaroufnes,  whereby  the  fludy  of  all 
good  learning  was  fo  much  decayd,  as  long  time  after 
no  man  or  very  few  en  tended  to  write  in  any  laudable 
fcience  :  fo  as  beyond  that  time  there  is  litle  or  nothing 
worth  commendation  to  be  founde  written  in  this  arte. 
And  thofe  of  the  firfl  age  were  Chancer  and  Goiver  both 
of  them  as  I  fuppofe  Knightes.  After  whom  followed 
lohti  Lydgafe  the  monke  of  Bury,  and  that  nameles,  who 
wrote  the  Satyre  called  Piers  Plowman,  next  him  fol- 
lowed Harding  the  Chronicler,  then  in  king  He7iry  th' 
eight  times  Skelton^  (I  wot  not  for  what  great  worthines) 
furnamed  the  Poet  Laureat.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
fame  kings  raigne  fprong  vp  a  new  company  of  courtly 
makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  th'elder  and  Henry 
Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chieftaines,  who  hauing 
trauailed  into  Italic,  and  there  taRed  the  fweete  and 
flately  meafures  and  flile  of  the  Italian  Poefie  as  nouices 
newly  crept  out  of  the  fchooles  of  Vante  Ariojle  and 
Petrarch^  they  greatly  polliflied  our  rude  and  homely 
maner  of  vulgar  Poefie,  from  that  it  had  bene  before, 
and  for  that  caufe  may  iuflly  be  fayd  the  firfl  reformers 
of  our  Englifh  meetre  and  flile.  In  the  fame  time  or 
not  long  after  was  the  Lord  Nicholas  Vaux,  a  man  of 
much  facilitie  in  vulgar  makings.  Afterward  in  king 
Edward  the  fixths  time  came  to  be  in  reputation  for 
the  fame  facultie  Thomas  Sternehoid,  who  firfl  tranflated 
into  Englifh  certaine  Pfalmes  of  Dauid,  and  Ioh7T  Hoy- 
wood  the  Epigrammatifl  who  for  the  myrth  and  quick- 
neffe  of  his  conceits  more  then  for  any  good  learning 
was  in  him  came  to  be  well  benefited  by  the  king. 
But  the  principal!  man  in  this  profeffion  at  the  fame 
time  was  Maifler  Edivard  Fenys  a  man  of  no  leffe 
mirth  and  felicitie  that  way,  but  of  much  more  skil, 
and  magnificence  in  his  meeter,  and  therefore  wrate 
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for  the  moR  part  to  the  flage,  in  Tragedie  and  fome- 
times  in  Comedie  or  Enterkide,  wherein  he  gaue  the 
king  fo  much  good  recreation,  as  he  had  tliereby  many 
good  rewardes.  In  Queen es  Maries  time  florillied 
aboue  any  other  Do6lour  Phaer  one  that  was  well 
learned  and  excellently  well  tranflated  into  Englilli 
verfe  Heroicall  certaine  bookes  of  Virgils  ^iieidos. 
Since  him  followed  MaiRer  ArtJmre  Go/ ding,  who  with 
no  leffe  commendation  turned  into  Englifli  meetre  the 
Metamorphofis  of  Ouide,  and  that  other  Do6tour,  who 
made  the  fupplement  to  thofe  bookes  of  Vi?'gils  ^nei- 
dos,  which  Maifler  Phaer  left  vndone.  And  in  her 
Maieflies  time  that  now  is  are  fprong  vp  an  other  crew 
of  Courtly  makers  Noble  men  and  Gentlemen  of  her 
Maieflies  owne  feruauntes,  who  haue  written  excellently 
well  as  it  would  appeare  if  their  doings  could  be  found 
out  and  made  publicke  with  the  reft,  of  which  number 
is  firft  that  noble  Gentleman  Edward  Earle  of  Oxford. 
Thomas  Lord  of  Bukhurfl,  when  he  was  young,  Hejiry 
Lord  Paget,  Sir  PJiilip  Sydney,  Sir  Waiter  Pawleigh, 
Mafler  Edtvard  Dyar,  MaiRer  Fidke  Greiieli,  Gafcon, 
Briiton,  Tnrheriiille  and  a  great  many  other  learned 
Gentlemen,  whofe  names  I  do  not  omit  for  enuie,  but 
to  auoyde  tedioufneffe,  and  w^ho  haue  deferued  no 
little  commendation.  But  of  them  all  particularly  this 
is  myne  opinion,  that  Cliaucer,  with  Gower,  Lidgat  and 
Harding  for  their  antiquitie  ought  to  haue  the  firR 
place,  and  Chaucer  as  the  moR  renowmed  of  them  all, 
for  the  much  learning  appeare th  to  be  in  him  aboue 
any  of  the  reR.  And  tliough  many  of  his  bookes  be 
but  bare  tranflations  out  of  the  Latin  and  French,  yet 
are  they  wel  handled,  as  his  bookes  of  Troiius  and 
Cj'ejfeid,  and  the  Romant  of  the  Rofe,  whereof  he  tran- 
flated but  one  halfe,  the  deuice  was  lohn  de  MeJiunes 
a  French  Poet,  the  Canterbury  tales  were  Chancers 
owne  inuention  as  I  fuppofe,  and  where  he  flieweth 
more  the  naturall  of  his  pleafant  wit,  then  in  any  otner 
of  his  workes,  his  fimilitudes  comparifons  and  all  other 
defcriptions  are  fuch  as  can  not  be  amended.      His 
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meetre  Heroicall  of  Troilus  and  Creffeid  is  very  graue 
and  (lately,  keeping  the  flaffe  of  feuen,  and  the  verfe 
of  ten,  his  other  verfes  of  the  Canterbury  tales  be  but 
riding  ryme,  neuertheleffe  very  well  becomming  the 
matter  of  that  pleafaunt  pilgrimage  in  which  euery 
mans  part  is  playd  with  much  decency.  Gower  fau- 
ing  for  his  good  and  graue  moralities,  had  nothing  in 
him  highly  to  be  commended,  for  his  verfe  was  homely 
and  without  good  meafure,  his  wordes  flrained  much 
deale  out  of  the  French  writers,  his  ryme  wrefled,  and 
in  his  inuentions  fmall  fubtillitie  :  the  applications  of 
his  morahties  are  the  befl  in  him,  and  yet  thofe  many 
times  very  groffely  beflowed,  neither  dotli  the  fubflance 
of  his  workes  fufficiently  aunfwer^  the  fubtilitie  of  his 
titles.  Lydgat  a  tranflatour  onely  and  no  deuifer  of 
that  which  he  wrate,  but  one  that  wrate  in  good  verfe. 
Harding  2,  Poet  Epick  or  Hifloricall,  handled  himfelfe 
well  according  to  the  time  and  maner  of  his  fubie6l. 
He  that  wrote  the  Satyr  of  Piers  Ploughman,  feemed  to 
haue  bene  a  malcontent  of  that  time,  and  therefore  bent 
himfelfe  wholy  to  taxe  the  diforders  of  that  age,  and 
fpecially  the  pride  of  the  Romane  Clergy,  of  whofefall 
he  feemeth  to  be  a  very  true  Prophet,  his  verfe  is  but 
loofe  meetre,  and  his  termes  hard  and  obfcure,  fo 
as  in  them  is  litle  pleafure  to  be  taken.  Skelton  a 
fharpe  Satirifl,  but  with  more  rayling  and  fcoffery  then 
became  a  Poet  Lawreat,  fuch  among  the  Greekes  were 
called  Fantomitni^  with  vs  Bufifons,  altogether  applying 
their  wits  to  Scurrillities  and  other  ridiculous  matters. 
Henry  Earle  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat^  betweene 
whom  I  finde  very  litle  difference,  I  repute  them  (as 
before)  for  the  two  chief  lanternes  of  light  to  all  others 
that  haue  fmce  employed  their  pennes  vpon  Englifh 
Poefie,  their  conceits  were  loftie,  their  fliles  flately, 
their  conueyance  cleanely,  their  termes  proper,  their 
meetre  fweete  and  well  proportioned,  in  all  imitating 
very  naturally  and  fludioufly  their  Maifler  Francis  Pe- 
irarcha.  The  J  '^rd  Vaux  his  commendation  lyeth 
chiefly  in  the  f  .illitie  of  his  meetre,  and  the  aptneffe 
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of  his  defcriptions  fuch  as  he  taketh  vpon  him  to  make, 
namely  in  lundry  of  his  Songs,  wherein  he  fheweth  the 
counterfait  a6lion  very  Huely  and  pleafantly.  Of  the 
later  fort  I  thinke  thus.  That  for  Tragedie,  the  Lord  of 
Buckhurfl,  and  Maifler  Edward  Ferrys  for  fuch  doings 
as  I  haue  fene  of  theirs  do  deferue  the  hycfl  price : 
Th'Earle  of  Oxford  and  Maifler  Ed^vardes  of  her 
Maieflies  Chappell  for  Comedy  and  Enterlude.  For 
Eglogue  and  paflorall  Poefie,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and 
MaiRer  Chalknner^  and  that  other  Gentleman  who 
wrate  the  late  fhepheardes  Callender.  For  dittie  and 
amourous  Ode  I  finde  Sir  Walter  Rawleyghs  vayne  m.ofl 
loftie,  infolent,  and  paffionate.  Maifler  Edward  Dyar, 
for  Elegie  mofl  fweete,  folempne  and  of  high  conceit. 
Gafcon  for  a  good  meeter  and  for  a  plentifull  vayne. 
Phaer  and  Goldijig  for  a  learned  and  well  corre6led 
verfe,  fpecially  in  tranflation  cleare  and  very  faithfully 
anfwering  their  authours  intent.  Others  haue  alfo 
written  with  much  facillitie,  but  more  commendably 
perchance  if  they  had  not  written  fo  much  nor  fo 
popularly.  But  lafl  in  recitall  and  firfl  in  degree  is  the 
Queene  our  foueraigne  Lady,  whofe  learned,  delicate, 
noble  Mufe,  eafily  furmounteth  all  the  refl  that  haue 
written  before  her  time  or  fmce,  for  fence,  fweetneffe 
and  fubtillitie,  be  it  in  Ode,  Elegie,  Epigram,  or  any 
other  kinde  of  poeme  Heroick  or  Lyricke,  wherein  it 
fhall  pleafe  her  Maiellie  to  employ  her  penne,  euen  by 
as  much  oddes  as  her  owne  excellent  eflate  and  degree 
exceedeth  all  the  refl  of  her  mofl  humble  vaffalls. 


THE  SECOND  BOOKE, 


OF   PROPORTION   POETICAL. 


CHAP,  I. 

Of  Proportion  PoeticalL 

T  is  faid  by  fuch  as  profeffe  the 
Mathematical!  fciences,  that  all 
things  Hand  by  proportion,  and 
that  without  it  nothing  could  (land 
to  be  good  or  beautiful.  I'he 
DocSlors  of  our  Theologie  to  the 
fame  eftec^l,  but  in  other  termes, 
fay  :  that  God  made  the  world  by 
number,'  meafare  and  weight  :  fome  for  w^eight  fay 
tune,  and  peraduenture  better.  For  weight  is  a  kind 
of  meafure  or  of  much  conueniencie  with  it :  and  there- 
fore in  their  defcriptions  be  alwayes  coupled  together 
( Jiatica  d  vietrka)  weight  and  meafures.  Hereupon 
it  feemeth  the  Philofopher  gathers  a  triple  proportion, 
to  wit,  the  Arithmeticall,  the  Geometricall,  and  the 
Muficall.  And  by  one  of  thefe  three  is  euery  other 
proportion  guided  of  the  things  that  haue  conueniencie 
by  relation,  as  the  vifible  by  light  colour  and  fliadow : 
the  audible  by  flirres,  times  and  accents  :  the  odorable 
by  fmelles  of  fundry  temperaments  :  the  taflible  by 
fauours  to  the  rate:  the  tangible  by  his  obiedles  in  this 
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or  that  regard.  Of  all  which  we  leaiie  to  fpeake, 
returning  to  our  poeticall  proportion,  which  holdeth 
of  the  Mufical,  becaufe  as  we  fayd  before  Poefie  is  a 
skill  to  fpeake  and  write  harmonically :  and  verfes  or 
rime  be  a  kind  of  Muficall  vtterance,  by  reafon  of  a 
certaine  congruitie  in  founds  pleafmg  the  eare,  though 
not  perchance  fo  exquifitely  as  the  harmonicall  con- 
cents of  the  artificial  Muficke,  confifling  in  drained 
tunes,  as  is  the  vocall  Mufike,  or  that  of  melodious  in- 
flruments,  as  Lutes,  Harpes,  Regals,  Records  and  fuch 
like.  And  this  our  proportion  Poeticall  refteth  in  hue 
points  :  Staffe,  Meafure,  Concord,  Scituation  and  figure 
all  which  fhall  be  fpoken  of  in  their  places. 

CHAP.  11. 

Cf  proportion  m  Staffe. 

Taffe  in  our  vulgare  Poefie  I  know  not  why 
it  fliould  be  fo  called,  vnleffe  it  be  for  that 
we  vnderfland  it  for  a  bearer  or  fupporter 
of  a  fong  or  ballad,  not  vnlike  the  old 
weake  bodie,  that  is  flayed  vp  by  his  flaffe, 
and  were  not  otherwife  able  to  walke  or  to  fland  vp- 
right.  The  Italian  called  it  Stanza^  as  if  we  fhould 
fay  a  refling  place  :  and  if  we  confider  well  the  forme 
of  this  Poeticall  flaffe,  we  fhall  finde  it  to  be  a  certaine 
number  of  verfes  allowed  to  go  altogether  and  ioyne 
without  any  intermiffion,  and  doe  or  Ihould  finifh  vp 
all  the  fentences  of  the  fame  ^  ath  a  full  period,  vnleffe 
it  be  in  fom  fpecial  cafes,  and  there  to  flay  till 
another  flaffe  follow  of  like  fort  :  and  the  fhortefl 
flaffe  conteineth  not  vnder  foure  verfes,  nor  the  long- 
eft  aboue  ten,  if  it  paffe  that  number  it  is  rather  a 
whole  ditty  then  properly  a  flaffe.  Alfo  for  the  more 
part  the  flaues  fland  rather  vpon  the  euen  nomber  of 
verfes  then  the  odde,  though  there  be  of  both  forts. 
The  firfl  proportion  then  of  a  flaffe  is  by  quadrien  or 
foure  verfes.  The  fecond  of  fiue  verfes,  and  is  feldome 
vfed.  The  third  hy  fizeine  or  fixe  verfes,  and  is  not 
only  mofl  vfual,   but   alfo  very  pleafant   to  th'eare. 
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The  fourth  is  in  feuen  verfcs,  and  is  the  chiefe  of  our 
ancient  proportions  vied  by  any  rimer  writing  any  tiling 
of  hiflorical  or  graue  poeme,  as  ye  may  fee  in  Chaucer 
and  Lidgate  th'one  writing  the  loues  of  Troylus  and 
Creffeida^  th'other  of  the  fall  of  Princes:  both  by  them 
tran dated  not  deuifed.  The  firR  [fifth?]  proportion  is  of 
eight  verfes  very  flately  and  Heroicke^  and  which  I  like 
better  then  that  of  feuen,  becaufe  it  receaueth  better 
band.  The  fixt  is  of  nine  verfes,  rare  but  very  graue. 
The  feuen th  proportion  is  of  tenne  verfes,  very  Rately, 
but  in  many  mens  opinion  too  long:  neuertheleffe  of 
very  good  grace  and  much  grauitie.  Of  eleuen  and 
twelue  I  find  none  ordinary  flaues  vfed  in  any  vulgar 
language,  neither  doth  it  feme  well  to  continue  any 
hifloricall  report  and  ballade,  or  other  fong :  but  is 
a  dittie  of  it  felf,  and  no  flafife,  yet  fome  moderne  writer? 
haue  vfed  it  but  very  feldome.  Then  laft  of  all  haue 
ye  a  proportion  to  be  vfed  in  the  number  of  your  Raues, 
as  to  a  caroll  and  a  ballade,  to  a  fong,  and  a  round,  or 
virelay.  For  to  an  hifloricall  poeme  no  certain  num- 
ber is  limited,  but  as  the  matter  fals  out :  alfo  a  diftich 
or  couple  of  verfes  is  not  to  be  accompted  a  flaffe,  but 
femes  for  a  continuance  as  we  fee  in  Elegie,  Epitaph, 
Epigramme  or  fuch  mcetres,  of  plaine  concord  not  har- 
monically entertangled,  as  fome  other  fongs  of  more 
delicate  mufick  be. 

A  flaffe  of  foure  verfes  containeth  in  it  felfe  matter 
fufficient  to  make  a  full  periode  or  complement  of 
ience,  though  it  doe  not  alwayesfo,  and  therefore  may 
go  by  diuifions. 

A  flaffe  of  fine  verfes,  is  not  much  vfed  becaufe  he 
that  can  not  comprehend  his  periode  in  foure  verfes, 
will  rather  driue  it  into  fix  then  leaue  it  in  fine,  for 
that  the  euen  number  is  more  agreable  to  the  eare 
then  the  odde  is. 

A  flaffe  of  fixe  verfes,  is  very  pleafant  to  tlic  eare, 
and  alfo  lerueth  for  a  greater  complement  t'nen  thj  in- 
feriour  flaues,  which  maketh  him  more  commonly  to 
be  vfed. 
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A  flaffe  of  feuen  verfes,  moR  vfuall  with  our  auncient 
makers,  alfo  the  ftaffe  of  eight,  nine  and  ten  of  larger 
complement  then  the  reft,  are  onely  vfed  by  the  later 
makers,  and  vnleffe  they  go  with  very  good  bande,  do 
not  fo  well  as  the  inferiour  flaiies.  Therefore  if  ye 
make  your  flaffe  of  eight,  by  two  fowers  not  enter- 
tangled,  it  is  not  a  huitaine  or  a  flaffe  of  eight,  but  two 
quadreins,  fo  is  it  in  ten  verfes,  not  being  entertangled 
they  be  but  two  flaues  of  fiue. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  proportion  in  meafure. 

Eeter  and  meafure  is  all  one,  for  what  the 
Greekes  called  /xer^ov,  the  Latines  call 
Menfura,  and  is  but  the  quantitie  of  a 
verfe,  either  long  or  fhort.  This  quantitie 
with  them  confifleth  in  the  number  of  their 
feete  :  and  with  vs  in  the  number  of  fillables,  which  are 
comprehended  in  euery  verfe,  not  regarding  his  feete, 
otherwife  then  that  we  allow  in  fcanning  our  verfe,  two 
fillables  to  make  one  fhort  portion  (fuppofe  it  a  foote) 
in  euery  verfe.  And  after  that  fort  ye  may  fay,  we  haue 
feete  in  our  vulgare  rymes,  but  that  is  improperly  :  for  a 
foote  by  his  fence  naturall  is  a  member  of  office  and 
fun(5lion,  and  ferueth  to  three  purpofes,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  go,  to  runne,  and  to  fland  flill :  fo  as  he  mufl  be 
fometimes  fwift,  fometimes  flow,  fometime  vnegally 
marching  or  peraduenture  fleddy.  And  if  our  feete 
Poeticall  want  thefe  qualities  it  can  not  be  fayd  a  foote 
in  fence  tranflatiue  as  here.  And  this  commeth  to 
paffe,  by  reafon  of  the  euident  motion  and  flirre,  which 
is  perceiued  in  the  founding  of  our  wordes  not  alwayes 
egall :  for  fome  aske  longer,  fome  fhorter  time  to  be 
vttered  in,  and  fo  by  the  Philofophers  definition,  flirre 
is  the  true  meafure  of  time.  The  Greekes  and  Latines 
becaufe  their  wordes  hapned  to  be  of  many  fillables,  and 
very  few  of  one  fillable,  it  fell  out  right  with  them  to 
conceiue  and  alfo  to  perceiue,  a  notable  diuerfitie  of 
motion  and  times  in  the  pronuntiation  of  their  wordes, 
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and  therefore  to  euery  hiffillable  they  allowed  two  times, 
and  to  a  trifflUahle  three  times,  and  to  QWQxy  polifiilable 
more,  according  to  his  quantitie,  and  their  times  were 
fome  long,  fome  Ihort  according  as  their  motions'  were 
flow  or  fwift.  For  the  found  of  fome  fillable  flayd  the 
eare  a  great  while,  and  others  Aid  away  fo  quickly,  as 
if  they  had  not  bene  pronounced,  then  euery  fillable 
being  allowed  one  time,  either  fhort  or  long,  it  fell  out 
that  euery  treirafdlable  had  foure  times,  euery  tf-iffi/lable 
three,  and  the  bifflllabk  twOy  by  which  obferuation 
euery  word,  not  vnder  that  fife,  as  he  ranne  or  flood  in 
a  verfe,  was  called  by  them  a  foote  of  fuch  and  fo  many 
times,  namely  the  bifflllabk  was  either  of  two  long 
times  as  the  fpoiideus^  or  two  fhort,  as  the  pircJiius^  or 
of  a  long  and  a  fhort  as  the  trocheus^  or  of  a  fhort  and 
a  long  as  the  iambus :  the  like  rule  did  they  let  vpon 
the  word  trifflllable^  calling  him  a  foote  of  three  times  : 
as  the  daBiliis  of  a  long  and  two  fliort :  the  7nolloffus 
of  three  long,  the  tribracchus  of  three  fhort,  the  aniphi- 
bj^acchus  of  two  long  and  a  fliort,  the  amphimacer  of  two 
fhort  and  a  long.  The  word  of  foure  fillables  they 
called  a  foote  of  foure  times,  fome  or  all  of  them,  either 
long  or  fhort :  and  yet  not  fo  content  they  mounted 
higher,  and  becaufe  their  wordes  ferued  well  thereto, 
they  made  feete  of  fixe  times  :  but  this  proceeded  more 
of  curiofitie,  then  otherwife  :  for  whatfoeuer  foote  paffe 
the  trifflUable  is  compounded  of  his  inferiour  as  euery 
number  Arithmeticall  aboue  three,  is  compounded  of 
the  inferiour  number  as  twife  two  make  foure,  but  the 
three  is  made  of  one  number,  videl.  of  two  and  an 
vnitie.  Now  becaufe  our  naturall  and  primitiue  lan- 
guage of  the  Saxo7i  EngliJJi,  beares  not  any  wordes  (at 
leaR  very  few)  of  moe  fillables  then  one  (for  whatfoeuer 
we  fee  exceede,  commeth  to  vs  by  the  alterations  of  our 
language  growen  vpon  many  conquefles  and  otherwife) 
there  could  be  no  fuch  obferuation  of  times  in  the  found 
of  our  wordes,  and  for  that  caufe  we  could  not  haue  the 
feete  which  the  Greeks  and  Latines  haue  in  their 
meetres  :  but  of  this  flirre  and  motion  of  their  deuifed 
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feete,  nothing  can  better  fbew  the  quahtie  then  thefe 
runners  at  common  games,  who  fetting  forth  from  the 
firfl  goale,  one  giueth  the  flart  fpeedely  and  perhaps 
before  he  come  half  way  to  th'other  goale,  decayeth 
his  pace,  as  a  man  weary  and  fainting  :  another  is  flow 
at  the  flart,  but  by  amending  his  pace  keepes  euen  with 
his  fellow  or  perchance  gets  before  him  :  another  one 
while  gets  ground,  another  while  lofeth  it  again,  either 
in  the  beginning,  or  middle  of  his  race,  and  fo  proceedes 
vnegally  fometimes  fwift  fomtimes  flow  as  his  breath 
or  forces  ferue  him  :  another  fort  there  be  that  plod  on, 
and  will  neuer  change  their  pace,  w^iether  they  win  or 
lofe  the  game  :  in  this  maner  doth  the  Greeke  daWiis 
begin  flowly  and  keepe  on  fwifter  till  th'end,  for  his 
race  being  deuided  into  three  parts,  he  fpends  one,  and 
that  is  the  firfl  flowly,  the  other  twaine  fwiftly  :  the 
anapejlus  his  two  firfl  parts  fwiftly,  his  lafl  flowly  :  the 
Moloffus  fpends  all  three  parts  of  his  race  flowly  and 
egally.  Bacchius  his  firfl  part  fwiftly,  and  two  lafl  parts 
flowly.  The  tribrachus  all  his  three  parts  fwiftly  :  the 
antihacchius  his  two  firfl  partes  flowly,  his  lafl  and  third 
fwiftly :  the  amphimacer^  his  firfl  and  lafl  part  flowly 
and  his  middle  part  fwiftly :  the  amphibracns  his  firfl 
and  lafl  parts  fwiftly  but  his  midle  part  flowly,  and  fo 
of  others  by  like  proportion.  This  was  a  pretie  phan- 
taflicall  obferuation  of  them,  and  yet  brought  their 
meetres  to  haue  a  maruelous  good  grace,  which  was  in 
Greeke  called  Uj^iUg'.  whence  we  hauederiued  this  word 
ryme,  but  improperly  and  not  wel  becaufe  we  haue  no 
fuch  feete  or  times  or  flirres  in  our  meeters,  by  whofe 
fimpathie,  or  pleafant  conueniencie  with  th'eare,  w^e 
could  take  any  delight :  this  ritJumis  of  theirs,  is  not 
therfore  our  rime,  but  a  certaine  muficall  numerofitie  in 
vtterance,  and  not  a  bare  number  as  that  of  the  Arith- 
meticall  computation  is,  which  therfore  is  not  called 
rithinus  but  aritJimus.  Take  this  away  from  tliem,  I 
meane  the  running  of  their  feete,  there  is  nothing  of 
curiofitie  among  them  more  then  with  vs  nor  yet  fo 
much. 
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CHAP.  III.  [/K] 
How  many  forts  of  meafnres  we  vfe  in  our  vulgar. 

O  returne  from  rime  to  our  meafure  againe, 
it  hath  bene  fayd  that  according  to  the 
number  of  the  fillables  contained  in  euery 
verfe,  the  flime  is  foyd  a  long  or  fliort 
meeter,  and  his  fhortefL  proportion  is  of 
foure  fillables,  and  his  longeft  of  twelue,  they  that  vfe 
it  aboue,  paffe  the  bounds  of  good  proportion.  And 
cucry  meeter  may  be  afwel  in  the  odde  as  in  the  euen 
fillable,  but  better  in  the  euen,  and  one  vcife  may  be- 
gin in  the  euen,  and  another  follow  in  the  odde,  and 
fo  keepe  a  commendable  proportion.  The  verfe  that 
(-ontainelh  but  two  filables,  which  maybe  in  one  word, 
is  not  vfuall :  therefore  many  do  deny  him  to  be  a 
verfe,  faying  that  it  is  but  a  foot,  and  that  a  meeter 
can  haue  no  leffe  then  two  feete  at  the  leafl,  but  I 
find  it  otherwife  afwell  amoni^:  the  befl  Italian  Poets, 
as  alfo  with  our  vulgar  makers,  and  tliat  two  fillables 
feme  wel  for  a  Hiort  meafure  in  the  firR  place,  and 
midle,  and  end  of  a  flafte  :  and  alfo  in  diuerfe  fcitua- 
tions  and  by  fundry  diflances,  and  is  very  paffionate 
and  of  good  grace,  as  flialbe  declared  more  at  large 
in  the  Chapter  of  j)roportion  by  fcituation. 

The  next  meafure  is  of  two  feete  or  of  foure  fillables, 
and  then  one  \\ox(\tctrafilhiblc  diuided  in  the  middefl 
makes  vp  the  whole  meeter,  as  thus 

Rhie  rcntlle 
Or  a  triffillable  and  one  monofi liable  tlius.  Soiicr- 
aine  God^  or  two  biffillables  and  that  is  plcfant  thus, 
Rcflore  againe,  or  with  foure  monolfillables,  and  that 
is  befl  of  all  thus,  WJien  I  doethinke^  I  finde  no  fauour 
in  a  meetre  of  three  fillables  nor  in  effe6l  in  any  odde, 
but  they  may  be  vfed  for  varietie  Hike,  and  fpecially 
being  enterlaccd  with  others  the  meetre  of  fix  fillables 
is  very  fweete  and  deficate  as  thus. 

O  God  vvJicn.  I  bcJioid 

JViis  bright  hcanen  fo  hye 
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By  thine  ovvne  hands  of  old 

Cant  I  ill  d  Jo  cunningly. 
The  meter  of  feucn  fiUables  is  not  vfual,  no  more  is 
that  of  nine  and  eleucn,  yet  if  tliey  be  Avell  compofed, 
that  is,  tlieir  Cefiirc  well  ai)]winte(l,  and  their  JaR 
accent  which  makes  the  concord,  they  arc  commendable 
inough,  as  in  this  ditty  where  one  verfe  is  of  eight  an 
other  is  of  feuen,  and  in  the  one  the  accent  vjjon  the 
lafl,  in  the  other  vpon  the  lafl  fane  on[e]. 

The  fmoakie  fighes,  the  hitter  teares 

That  T  in  vaine  haiie  ivajled 

The  broken  Jleepes,  the  woe  and  feares 

That  long  in  me  haue  lajlcd 

Will  be  my  deaths  all  by  thy  guilt 

And  not  by  my  defcniing 

Since  fo  inconjiantly  thou  wilt 

Not  lone  but  Jl ill  be  fweruing. 
And  all  the  reafon  why  thefe  meeters  in  all  fillable 
are  alowable  is,  for  that  the  fliarpe  accent  falles  vpon 
the  peniiltima  or  lafl  fane  one  fillable  of  the  verfe, 
which  doth  fo  drowne  the  lafl,  as  he  feemeth  to  paffe 
away  in  maner  vnpronounced,  and  fo  make  the  verfe 
feeme  euen  :  but  if  the  accent  fall  vpon  the  lafl  and 
leaiie  two  flat  to  finifli  the  verfe,  it  will  not  feeme  fo  : 
for  the  odnes  will  more  notorioufly  ap]:)eare,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  lafl  verfe  before  recited  Not  loue  but 
Jlill  be  Jiiieruing,  fay  thus  Loue  it  is  a  maruelous  thing. 
Both  verfes  be  of  egall  quantitie,  vidz.  feauen  fillables 
a  peece,  and  yet  the  firfl  feemes  fliorter  then  the  later, 
who  fliewes  a  more  odneffe  then  the  former  by  reafon 
of  his  fliar})e  accent  which  is  vpon  the  laR  fillable,  and 
makes  him  more  audible  then  if  he  had  Aid  away  with 
a  flat  accent,  as  the  \^oxi\  fweruing. 

Your  ordinarie  rimers  vfe  very  much  their  meafures 
In  the  odde  as  nine  and  eleuen,  and  the  fliarpe  accent 
vpon  the  lafl  fillable,  which  therefore  makes  him  go 
ill  fauourcdly  and  like  a  minRrels  mufjcke.  'Jims 
fayd  one  in  a  mecter  of  eleuen  very  harfhly  in  mine 
care,  whether  it  be  for  lacke  of  good  rime  or  of  good 
reafon,  or  of  both  I  wot  not. 
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Noiv  fiicke  childe  andjleepe  childe^  thy  mothers  owne  toy 

Her  only  fweete  comfort,  to  drowne  all  annoy 

For  beauty  furpaffuig  the  aziired  skie 

I  lone  thee  my  darlings  as  ball  of  mine  eye. 

This  fort  of  compofition  in  the  odde  I  Hke  not,  vn- 
leffe  it  be  holpen  by  the  Cefiire  or  by  the  accent  as  I 
fayd  before. 

The  meeter  of  eight  is  no  leffe  pleafant  then  that  of 
fixe,  and  the  Cefure  fals  iufl  in  the  middle,  as  this  of 
the  Earle  of  Surreyes. 

When  raging  lone,  with  extreme  pay  ne. 

The  meeter  of  ten  fillables  is  very  flately  and  Heroi- 
call,  and  mufl  haue  his  Cefiire  fall  vpon  the  fourth 
fillable,  and  leaue  fixe  behinde  him  thus. 

I  feme  at  eafe,  and  goner  ne  all  with  woe. 

This  meeter  of  twelue  fillables  the  French  man 
calledi  a  verfe  Alexandrine,  and  is  with  our  moderne 
rimers  mofl  vfuall :  with  the  auncient  makers  it  was 
not  fo.  For  before  Sir  Thomas  Wiats  time  they  were 
not  vfed  in  our  vulgar,  they  be  for  graue  and  flately 
matters  fitter  than  for  any  other  ditty  of  pleafure. 
Some  makers  write  in  verfes  of  foureteene  fillables, 
giuing  the  Cefure  at  the  firfl  eight,  which  proportion 
is  tedious,  for  the  length  of  the  verfe  kepeth  the  eare 
too  long  from  his  delight,  which  is  to  heare  the  cadence 
or  the  tuneable  accent  in  the  ende  of  the  verfe.  Neuer- 
theleffe  that  of  twelue  if  his  Cefure  be  iufl  in  the 
middle,  and  that  ye  fuffer  him  to  runne  at  full  length, 
and  do  not  as  the  common  rimers  do,  or  their  Printer 
for  fparing  of  paper,  cut  them  of  in  the  middefl, 
wherin  they  make  in  two  verfes  but  halfe  rime.  They 
do  very  wel  as  wrote  the  Earle  of  Surrey  tranflating  the 
booke  of  the  preacher. 

Salomon  Dauids  fojine,  king  of  lerufalem. 

This  verfe  is  very  good  Alexandrifie,  but  perchaunce 
woulde  haue  founded  more  mufically,  if  the  firfl  word 
had  bene  a  diffillable,  or  two  monofillables  and  not  a 
triffillable  :  hauing  this  fharpe  accent  vppon  the  A?ite- 
penultima  as  it  hath,  by  which  occafion  it  runnes  like  a 
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Daaili,  and  carries  the  two  later  fillables  away  fo 
fpeedily  as  it  feemes  but  one  foote  in  our  vulgar  mea- 
fure,  and  by  that  meanes  makes  the  verfe  feeme  but 
of  eleuen  fillables,  which  odneffe  is  nothing  pleafant 
to  the  eare.  ludge  fome  body  whether  it  would  haue 
done  better  (if  it  might)  haue  bene  fayd  thus, 

Rohbhain  Dauids  fonne  king  of  lerufalem. 
Letting  the  fliarpe  accent  fall  vpon  bo^  or  thus 

Rejlbre  king  Dauids  fbnne  vntb  lerufalem 
For  now  the  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon  ho^  and  fo  doth 
it  vpon  the  laR  in  rcJlbre,  which  was  not  in  th'other 
verfe.  But  becaufe  we  haue  feemed  to  make  mention 
of  Cefiire^  and  to  appoint  his  place  in  euery  meafure, 
it  fliall  not  be  amiffe  to  fay  fomewhat  more  of  it,  and 
alfo  of  fuch  paufes  as  are  vfed  in  vtterance,  and  what 
commoditie  or  dele6lation  they  bring  either  to  the 
fpeakers  or  to  the  hearers. 

CHAP.  nil.  \y:\ 

Of  Cefure. 

Here  is  no  greater  difference  betwixt  a  ciuill 
and  brutifh  vtteraunce  then  cleare  diflinc- 
tion  of  voices :  and  the  mofl  laudable  lan- 
guages are  alwaies  mofl  plaine  and  dif- 
tin6t,  and  the  barbarous  mofl  confufe  and 
indifLin6l:  it  is  therefore  requifit  that  leafure  be  taken 
in  pronuntiation,  fuch  as  may  make  our  wordes  plaine 
and  mofl  audible  and  agreable  to  the  eare:  alfo  the 
breath  aflceth  to  be  now  and  then  releeued  with  fome 
paufe  or  flay  more  or  leffe :  befides  that  the  very  nature 
of  fpeach  (becaufe  it  goeth  by  claufes  of  feuerall  con- 
flru6lion  and  fence)  requireth  fome  fpace  betwixt  them 
with  intermiffion  of  found,  to  th'end  they  may  not 
huddle  one  vpon  another  fo  rudly  and  fo  fafl  that  th' 
eare  may  not  perceiue  their  difference.  For  thefe  re- 
fpe6tes  the  auncient  reformers  of  language,  inuented, 
three  maner  of  paufes,  one  of  leffe  leafure  then  another, 
and  fuch  feuerall  intermiffioris  of  found  to  ferue  (befides 
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eafment  to  the  breath)  for  a  treble  diflin6lion  of  lent- 
ences  or  parts  of  fpeach,  as  they  happened  to  be  more 
or  leffe  perfe6l  in  fence.  The  fhortefl  paufe  or  inter- 
miffion  they  called  comma  as  who  would  fay  a  peece  of 
a  fpeach  cut  of  The  fecond  they  called  colon^  not  a 
peece  but  as  it  were  a  member  for  his  larger  length, 
becaufe  it  occupied  twife  as  much  time  as  the  comma. 
The  third  they  called  periodui,  for  a  complement  or 
full  paufe,  and  as  a  refling  place  and  perfe6tion  of  fo 
much  former  fpeach  as  had  bene  vttered,  and  from 
whence  they  needed  not  to  paffe  any  further  vnles  it 
were  to  renew  more  matter  to  enlarge  the  tale.  This 
cannot  be  better  reprefented  then  by  example  of  thefe 
common  trauailers  by  the  hie  ways,  where  they  feeme 
to  allow  themfelues  three  miner  of  ftaies  or  eafements : 
one  a  horfebacke  calling  perchaunce  for  a  cup  of  beerc 
or  wine,  and  hauing  dronken  it  vp  rides  away  and 
neuer  lights:  about  noone  he  commeth  to  his  Inne, 
and  there  baites  him  felfe  and  hishorfe  anhoureormore: 
at  night  when  he  can  conueniently  trauaile  no  further, 
he  takedi  vp  his  lodging,  and  reils  him  felfe  till  the 
morrow:  from  whence  he  followeth  the  courfe  of  a 
further  voyage,  if  his  bufmeffe  be  fuch.  Euen  fo  our 
Poet  when  he  hath  made  one  verfe,  hath  as  it  were 
finifhed  one  dayes  iourney,  and  the  while  eafeth  him 
felfe  with  one  baite  at  the  lead,  which  is  a  Co77ima  or 
Cefure  in  the  mid  way,  if  the  verfe  be  euen  and  not 
odde,  otherwife  in  fome  other  place,  and  not  iufl  in  the 
middle.  If  there  be  no  Cefure  at  all,  and  the  verfe 
long,  the  leffe  is  the  makers  skill  and  hearers  delight. 
Therefore  in  a  verfe  of  twelue  fillables  the  Cefure  ought 
to  fall  right  vpon  the  fixt  fillable:  in  a  verfe  of  eleuen 
vpon  the  fixt  alfo  leaning  fine  to  follow.  In  a  verfe  of 
ten  vpon  the  fourth,  leaning  fixe  to  follow.  In  a  verfe 
of  nine  vpon  the  fourth,  leaning  fine  to  follow.  In  a 
verfe  of  eight  iuft  in  the  middefl,  that  is,  vpon  the 
fourth.  In  a  verfe  of  feauen,  either  vpon  the  fourth  or 
none  at  all,  the  meeter  very  ill  brooking  any  paufe.  In 
a  verfe  of  fixe  fillables  and  vnder  is  needefull  no  Cejure 
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at  all,  becaufe  the  breath  asketh  no  reliefe :  yet  if  ye 
giue  any  Comma^  it  is  to  make  diflindlion  of  fenfe  more 
then  for  any  thing  elfe :  and  fuch  Cefure  mufl  neuer  be 
made  in  the  middeft  of  any  word,  if  it  be  well  appointed. 
So  may  you  fee  that  the  vfe  of  thefe  pawfes  or  diflinc- 
tions  is  not  generally  with  the  vulgar  Poet  as  it  is  with 
the  Profe  writer  becaufe  the  Poetes  cheife  Muficke 
lying  in  his  rime  or  concorde  to  heare  the  Simphonie, 
he  maketh  all  the  haft  he  can  to  be  at  an  end  of  his 
verfe,  and  delights  not  in  many  flayes  by  the  way,  and 
therefore  giueth  but  one  Cefure  to  any  verfe:  and  thus 
much  for  the  founding  of  a  meetre.  Neuertheleffe  he 
may  vfe  in  any  verfe  both  his  comma,  colon,  and  mter- 
rogatiue  point,  as  well  as  in  profe.  But  our  auncient 
rymers,  as  Chaucer,  Lydgate  and  others,  vfed  thefe 
Cefures  either  very  feldome,  or  not  at  all,  or  elfe  very 
licentioufly,  and  many  times  made  their  meetres  (they 
called  them  riding  ryme)  of  fuch  vnfliapely  wordes  as 
would  allow  no  conuenient  Cefure,  and  therefore  did 
let  their  rymes  runne  out  at  length,  and  neuer  flayd 
till  they  came  to  the  end :  which  maner  though  it  were 
not  to  be  miflikedin  fome  fort  of  meetre,  yet  in  euery 
long  verie  the  Cefure  ought  to  be  kept  precifely,  if  it 
were  but  to  ferue  as  a  law  to  corre6t  the  licentiouf- 
neffe  of  rymers,  befides  that  it  pleaieth  the  eare  better, 
and  fheweth  more  cunning  in  the  maker  by  following 
the  rule  of  his  reftraint.  For  a  rymer  that  will  be  tyed 
to  no  rules  at  all,  but  range  as  he  lift,  may  eafily  vtter 
what  he  will :  but  fuch  maner  of  Poefie  is  called  in  our 
vulgar,  ryme  dogrell,  with  which  rebuke  we  will  in  no 
cafe  our  maker  fhould  be  touched.  Therfore  before 
all  other  things  let  his  ryme  and  Concordes  be  true, 
cleare  and  audible  with  no  leffe  delight,  then  almoR 
the  flrayned  note  of  a  Muficians  mouth,  and  not  darke 
or  wrenched  by  wrong  writing  as  many  doe  to  patch 
vp  their  meetres,  and  fo  follow  in  their  arte  neither 
rule,  reafon  nor  ryme.  Much  more  might  be  fayd  for 
the  vfe  of  your  three  paufes,  comuia,  coIo?i,  and  periodcy 
for  perchance  it  be  not  all  a  matter  to  vfe  many  com- 
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7nas,  and  few,  nor  colons  likewile,  or  long  or  fhort  peri- 
odes,  for  it  is  diuerfly  vfed,  by  diuers  good  writers.  But 
becaufe  it  apperteineth  more  to  the  oratour  or  writer  in 
profe  then  in  verfe,  I  will  fay  no  more  in  it,  then  thus, 
that  they  be  vfed  for  a  commodious  and  fenfible  dif- 
tin6lion  of  claufes  in  profe,  fmce  euery  verfe  is  as  it 
were  a  claufe  of  it  felfe,  and  limited  with  a  Cefiire 
howfoeuer  the  fence  beare,  perfecft  or  imperfe6l,  which 
difference  is  obferuable  betwixt  the  profe  and  the 
meeter. 

CHAP,    V.  [r/.] 
Of  Pi'oportion  in  Concord,  called  Symphonie  or  rime. 

Ecaufe  we  vfe  the  word  rime  (though  by 
maner  of  abufion)  yet  to  helpe  that  fault 
againe  we  apply  it  in  our  vulgar  Poefie 
another  way  very  commendably  and  curi- 
oufly.  For  wanting  the  currantneffe  of 
the  Greeke  and  Latine  feete,  in  flead  thereof  we  make 
in  th'  ends  of  our  verfes  a  certaine  tunable  found  : 
which  anon  after  with  another  verfe  reafonably  diflant 
we  accord  together  in  the  lafl  fall  or  cadence  :  the 
eare  taking  pleafure  to  heare  the  like  tune  reported, 
and  to  feele  his  returne.  And  for  this  purpofe  ferue 
the  monofillables  of  our  Englifh  Saxons  excellently  well, 
becaufe  they  do  naturally  and  indifferently  receiue  any 
accent,  and  in  them  if  they  finifh  the  verfe,  refleth  the 
fliriil  accent  of  neceffitle,  and  fo  doth  it  not  in  the  lafl 
of  euery  bijfillable,  nor  of  euery  polifillahle  word  :  but 
to  the  purpofe,  ry7ne  is  a  borrowed  word  from  the 
Greeks  by  the  Latines  and  French,  from  them  by  vs 
Saxon  angles,  and  by  abufion  as  hath  bene  fayd,  and 
therefore  it  fhall  not  do  amiffe  to  tell  what  this  ritJwws 
was  with  the  Greekes,  for  what  is  it  with  vs  hath  bene 
already  fayd.  There  is  an  accomptable  number  which  we 
call  arit/uneticall ( arit/inios )  ^?,  one,  two,  three.  There  is 
alfo  a  muficall  or  audible  number,  fafliioned  by  flirring 
of  tunes  and  their  fundry  times  in  the  vtterance  of  our 
wordes,  as  when  tlie  voice  goeth  high  or  low,  or  Iharpe  or 
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flat,  or  fwift  or  flow  :  and  this  is  called  7'ithmos  or 
numerofltie,  that  is  to  fay,  a  certaine  flowing  vtteraunce 
by  flipper  words  and  flllables,  fuch  as  the  toung  eaflly 
vtters,  and  the  eare  with  pleafure  receiueth,  and  which 
flowing  of  wordes  with  much  volubilitie  fmoothly  pro- 
ceeding from  the  niouth  is  in  fome  fort  harmonicall  and 
breedeth  to  th'eare  a  great  compafflon.  This  point 
grew  by  the  fmooth  and  delicate  running  of  their 
feete,  which  we  haue  not  in  our  vulgare,  though  we  vfe 
as  much  as  may  be  the  mofl  flowing  words  and  flippery 
flllables,  that  we  can  picke  out :  yet  do  not  we  call 
that  by  the  name  of  ryme,  as  the  Greekes  did:  but  do 
giue  the  name  of  ryme  onely  to  our  Concordes,  or 
tunable  confentes  in  the  latter  end  of  our  verfes,  and 
which  Concordes  the  Greekes  nor  Latines  neuer  vfed 
in  their  Poefle  till  by  the  barbarous  fouldiers  out  of  the 
campe,  it  was  brought  into  the  Court  and  thence  to  the 
fchoole,  as  hath  bene  before  remembred  :  and  yet  the 
Greekes  and  Latines  both  vfed  a  maner  of  fpeach,  by 
claufesof  like  termination,  which  they  called  oiJ.oiors'kixjTov, 
and  was  the  neareft  that  they  approched  to  our  ryme  : 
but  is  not  our  right  concord  :  fo  as  we  in  abuflng 
this  terme  {ryme)  be  neuertheleffe  excufable  applying 
it  to  another  point  in  Poefie  no  leffe  curious  then  their 
rithme  or  numerofltie  which  in  deede  paffed  the  whole 
verfe  throughout,  whereas  our  Concordes  keepe  but  the 
latter  end  of  euery  verfe,  or  perchaunce  the  middle 
and  the  end  in  meetres  that  be  long. 

CHAP.    VI.  [VIL] 
Of  accejtf,  time  a7id Jlir  perceiued  euideiitjy  in  the 
distiiiBion  of  mans  voice,  and  which  snakes 
the  flowing  of  a  meeter. 
'Owe  becaufe  we  haue  fpoken   of  accent, 
time  and  flirre  or  motion  in  wordes,  we 
will  fet  you  downe  more  at  large  what  they 
be.     The  auncient  Greekes  and  Latines 
by  reafon  their  fpeech  fell  out  originally 
to  be  fafhioned  with  words  of  many  flllables  for  the 
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moil  part,  it  was  of  neceffity  that  they  could  not  vtter 
euery  Tillable  with  one  like  and  egall  founde,  nor  in  like 
fpace  of  time,  nor  with  like  motion  or  agility :  but  that 
one  mufl  be  more  fuddenly  and  quickely  forfaken,  or 
longer  pawfed  vpon  then  another :  or  founded  with  a 
higher  note  and  clearer  voyce  then  another,  and  of 
neceffitie  this  diuerfitie  of  found,  mufl  fall  either  vpon 
the  lafl  fillable,  or  vpon  the  lafl  faue  one,  or  vpon  the 
third  and  could  not  reach  higher  to  make  any  notable 
difference,  it  caufed  them  to  giue  vnto  three  different 
founds,  three  feuerall  names  :  to  that  which  was  highell 
lift  vp  and  mofl  eleuate  or  fhrillefl  in  the  eare,  they 
gaue  the  name  of  the  fharpe  accent,  to  the  loweft  and 
mofl  bafe  becaufe  it  feemed  to  fall  downe  rather  then 
to  rife  vp,  they  gaue  the  name  of  the  heauy  accent, 
and  that  other  which  feemed  in  part  to  lift  vp  and  in 
part  to  fall  downe,  they  called  the  circumflex,  or  com- 
pafl  accent :  and  if  new  termes  were  not  odious,  we 
might  very  properly  call  him  the  (windabout)  for  fo  is 
the  Greek  word.  Then  bycaufe  euery  thing  that  by 
nature  fals  down  is  faid  heauy,  and  whatfoeuer  natur- 
ally mounts  vpward  is  faid  light,  it  gaue  occafion  to 
fay  that  there  were  diuerfities  in  the  motion  of  the 
voice,  as  fwift  and  flow,  which  motion  alfo  prefuppofes 
time,  bycaufe  time  is  menfura  motus^  by  the  Philofo- 
pher :  fo  haue  you  the  caufes  of  their  primitiue  inuen- 
tion  and  vfe  in  our  arte  of  Poefie,  all  this  by  good  ob- 
feruation  we  may  perceiue  in  our  vulgar  wordes  if  they 
be  of  mo  fiUables  then  one,  but  fpecially  if  they  be 
triffdlables,  as  for  example  in  thefe  wordes  \altitude\  and 
\Jieauineffe\  the  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon  [«/]  and  \}ie\ 
which  be  the  antepenidtimaes :  the  other  two  fall  away 
fpeedily  as  if  they  were  fcarfe  founded  in  this  triffilable 
\_forfakeii\  the  fharp  accent  fals  vpon  \f(i\  which  is  the 
penultima^  and  in  the  other  two  is  heauie  and  obfcure. 
Again e  in  thefe  biffillables^  endure^  vnfure,  demure:  af- 
pire,  defire,  retire,  your  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon  the 
lafl  fillable  :  but  in  words  monofdlable  which  be  for  the 
more  part  our  naturall  Saxon  Englifh,  the  accent  is  in- 
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different,  and  may  be  vfed  for  (harp  or  flat  and  heauy 
at  our  pleafure.  I  fay  Saxon  Englifh,  for  our  Norman e 
Englifh  alloweth  vs  very  many  bijjillables^  and  alfo 
triffUlables  as,  retierence^  diligence^  amorous^  deftrous,  and 
fuch  like. 

CHAP.   VII.  [Fill] 

Of  your  Cadences  by  which  your  meeter  is  made  Sym- 

phonicall  when  they  be  fweetejl  and  mojl 

folem?ie  in  a  verfe. 

fjS  the  fmoothneffe  of  your  words  and  fillables 
running  vpon  feete  of  fundrie  quantities, 
make  with  the  Greekes  and  Latines  the 
body  of  their  verfes  numerous  or  Rithmi- 
call,  fo  in  our  vulgar  Poefie,  and  of  all 
other  nations  at  this  day,  your  verfes  anfwering  eche 
other  by  couples,  or  at  larger  diflances  in  good  [cad- 
ence] is  it  that  maketh  your  meeter  fymphonicall.  This 
cadence  is  the  fal  of  a  verfe  in  euery  lafl  word  with  a 
certaine  tunable  found  which  being  matched  with  an- 
other of  hke  found,  do  make  a  [concord^^  And  the 
whole  cadence  is  contained  fometime  in  one  fillable, 
fometime  in  two,  or  in  three  at  the  mofl :  for  aboue 
the  antepenidtima  there  reacheth  no  accent  (which  is 
chiefe  caufe  of  the  cadence)  vnleffe  it  be  by  vfurpation 
in  fome  Englifh  words,  to  which  we  giue  a  fharpe  accent 
vpon  the  fourth  as,  II6?torable,  mdtrimojiie,  pdtrinionie, 
miferab/e,  and  fuch  other  as  would  neither  make  a 
fweete  cadence,  nor  eafily  find  any  word  of  like  quan- 
titie  to  match  them.  And  the  accented  lillable  with 
all  the  refl  vnder  him  make  the  cadence,  and  no  fillable 
aboue,  as  in  thefe  words,  Agiliitie,  faciliitie,  fubie^iofi, 
dire^ioft,  and  thefe  biffilables,  Tender,  flender,  trtijlie^ 
hijlie,  but  alwayes  the  cadence  which  falleth  vpon  the 
lafl  fillable  of  a  verfe  is  fweetefl  and  moft  commendable : 
that  vpon  the  pemdiima  more  light,  and  not  fo  pleafant : 
but  falling  vpon  the  ajdepemiltivia  is  mofl  vnpleafant 
of  all,  becaufe  they  make  your  meeter  too  light  and 
triuiall,  and  are  fitter  for  the  EpigrammatiR  or  Comicall 
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Poet  then  for  the  Lyrick  and  Elegiack,  which  are  ac- 
compted  the  fweeter  Mufickes.  But  though  we  haue 
fayd  that  (to  make  good  concord)  your  feuerall  verfes 
fhould  haue  their  cadences  hke,  yet  rnufl  there  be  Ibme 
difference  in  their  orthographic,  though  not  in  their 
found,  as  if  one  cadence  be  \coiiflra'me\  the  next  \re- 
flraijie\  or  one  \afpire\  another  [re/pire]  this  maketh  no 
good  concord,  becaufe  they  are  all  one,  but  if  yt^  will 
exchange  both  thefe  confonants  of  the  accented  fihable, 
or  voyde  but  one  of  them  away,  then  will  your  cadences 
be  good  and  your  concord  to,  as  to  fay,  reftraiiie,  re- 
fraine^  remaine :  afpire^  defire,  retU'e :  which  rule  neuer- 
theleffe  is  not  well  obferued  by  many  makers  for  lacke 
of  good  iudgement  and  delicate  eare.  And  this  may 
fufhfe  to  fliew  the  vfe  and  nature  of  your  cadences, 
which  are  in  effedl  all  the  fvveetneffe  and  cunning  in 
our  vulgar  Poefie. 

CHAP.  VIIL  [7X] 

How  the  good  maker  will  not  wrench  his  word  to  helpe 

his  ?'ime,  either  by  fctlfifying  his  accent ,  or  by  vntrue 

orthographic. 

Ow  there  can  not  be  in  a  maker  a  fowler 
fault,  then  to  falfifie  his  accent  to  ferue  his 
cadence,  or  by  vntrue  orthographic  to 
wrench  his  words  to  helpe  his  rime,  for  it 
is  a  figne  that  fuch  a  maker  is  not  copious 
in  his  owne  language,  or  (as  they  are  wont  to  fay)  not 
halfe  his  crafts  maifler:  as  for  example,  if  one  fhould 
rime  to  this  word  \RcJlore\  he  may  not  match  him  with 
\I)oore\  or  \Poore\  for  neither  of  both  are  of  like  ter- 
minant,  either  by  good  orthography  or  in  naturall 
found,  therfore  fuch  rime  is  flrained,  fo  is  it  to  this 
word  \Ran{\  to  fay  [came]  or  to  [Bea//e]  [Den]  for  they 
found  not  nor  be  written  a  like,  and  many  other  like 
cadences  which  were  fjperfluous  to  recite,  and  are 
vfuall  with  rude  rimers  who  obferue  not  precifely  the 
rules  of  [pro/odie]  neuertheleffe  in  all  fuch  cafes  (if 
neceffitie  confLrained)  it  is  fomewhat  more  tollerable 
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to  help  the  rime  by  falfe  orthographic,  then  to  leaue 
an  vnpleiant  diffonance  to  the  eare,  by  keeping  trewe 
orthographic  and  loofing  the  rime,  as  for  example  it  is 
better  to  rime  [I^ore]  with  [J^eJ/ore]  then  in  his  truer 
orthographic,  which  is  [Doore]  and  to  this  word  [De- 
fire\  to  fay  [^Fier]  then  fyre  though  it  be  otherwifc  better 
writteny?r^.  For  fmce  the  cheife  grace  of  our  vulgar 
Poefie  confiflcth  in  the  Symphonic,  as  hath  bene  already 
fayd,  our  maker  mufl  not  be  too  licentious  in  his  con- 
cords, but  fee  that  they  go  euen,  iuR  and  melodious  in 
the  eare,  and  right  fo  in  the  numerofitie  or  currant- 
neffe  of  the  whole  body  of  his  verfe,  and  in  euery  other 
of  his  proportions.  For  a  licentious  maker  is  in  truth 
but  a  bungler  and  not  a  Poet.  Such  men  were  in  effedl: 
the  moft  part  of  all  your  old  rimers  and  fpecially  Goiver^ 
who  to  make  vp  his  rime  would  for  the  mofl  part  write 
his  terminant  fillable  with  falfe  orthographic,  and  many 
times  not  flicke  to  put  in  a  plaine  French  word  for  an 
Englifh,  and  fo  by  your  leaue  do  many  of  our  common 
rimers  at  this  day :  as  he  that  by  all  likelyhood,  hauing 
no  word  at  hand  to  rime  to  this  word  \ioy\  he  made  his 
other  verfe  ende  in  \Roy\  faying  very  impudently  thus, 
O  7nightie  Lord  of  loue,  dame  Venus  onely  ioy 
Who  art  the  highcjl  God  of  any  heauenly  Roy. 
Which  word  was  neuer  yet  receiued  in  our  language 
for  an  Englifh  word.  Such  extreme  licentioufneffe  is 
vtterly  to  be  baniflied  from  our  fchoole,  and  better  it 
might  haue  bene  borne  with  in  old  riming  writers,  by- 
caufe  they  lined  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  were  graue 
morall  men  but  very  homely  Poets,  fuch  alfo  as  made 
mofl  of  their  workes  by  tranflation  out  of  the  Latine 
and  French  toung,and  few  or  none  of  their  owne  engine 
as  may  eafely  be  knowen  to  them  that  lift  to  looke  vp- 
on  the  Poernes-  of  both  languages. 

Finally  as  ye  may  ryme  with  wordes  of  all  fortes,  be 
they  of  many  fillables  or  few,  fo  neuertheleffe  is  there  a 
choife  by  which  to  make  your  cadence  (before  remem- 
bred)  mofl  commendable,  for  fome  wordes  of  exceed- 
ing great  length,  which  haue  bene  fetched  from  the 
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Latine  inkhorne  or  borrowed  of  flrangers,  the  vfe  of 
them  in  ryme  is  nothing  pleafant,  fauing  perchaunce  to 
the  common  people,  who  reioyfe  much  to  be  at  playes 
and  enterludes,  and  befides  their  naturall  ignoraunce, 
haue  at  all  fuch  times  their  eares  fo  attentiue  to  the 
matter,  and  their  eyes  vpon  the  fhevves  of  the  flage, 
that  they  take  little  heede  to  the  cunning  of  the  rime, 
and  therefore  be  as  well  fatisfied  with  that  which  is 
groffe,  as  with  any  other  finer  and  more  delicate. 


CHAP.  IX.  [X] 

Of  Concorde  in  long  and  Jhort  meafures^  and  by  neare  or 
farre  dijlaiinces^  and  which  of  them  is  mofl  commendable. 

Vt  this  ye  mud  obferue  withall,  that  bycaufe 
your  Concordes  containe  the  chief  part  of 
Muficke  in  your  meetre,  their  diflaunces 
may  not  be  too  wide  or  farre  a  funder,  left 
th'eare  Ihould  loofe  the  tune,  and  be  de- 
frauded of  his  delight,  and  whenfoeuer  ye  fee  any  maker 
vfe  large  and  extraordinary  diflaunces,  ye  mufl  thinke 
he  doth  intende  to  (hew  himfelfe  more  artificiall  then 
popular,  and  yet  therein  is  not  to  be  difcommended, 
for  refpe6ls  that  fhalbe  remembred  in  fome  other  place 
of  this  booke. 

Note  alfo  that  rime  or  concorde  is  not  commendably 
vfed  both  in  the  end  and  middle  of  a  verfe,  vnleffe  it 
be  in  toyes  and  trifling  Poefies,  for  it  fheweth  a  certaine 
lightneffe  either  of  the  matter  or  of  the  makers  head, 
albeit  thefe  common  rimers  vfe  it  much,  for  as  I  fayd 
before,  like  as  the  Symphonic  in  a  verfe  of  great  length, 
is  (as  it  were)  lofl  by  looking  after  him,  and  yet  may 
the  meetre  be  very  graue  and  flately :  fo  on  the  other 
fide  doth  the  ouer  bufie  and  too  fpeedy  return e  of  one 
maner  of  tune,  too  much  annoy  and  as  it  were  glut  the 
eare,  vnleffe  it  be  in  fmall  and  popular  Mufickes  fong 
by  thefe  Cantabanqui  vpon  benches  and  baiTcls  heads 
where  they  haue  none  other  audience  then  boys  or 
countrey  fellowes  that  paffe  by  them  in  the  flreete,  or 
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elfe  by  blind  harpers  or  fuch  like  tauerne  minflrels  that 
giue  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  and  their  matters  being 
for  the  mofl  part  flories  of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir 
Topas^  the  reportes  of  Beiiis  of  Southampton,  Guy  of 
Warwicke,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clym??ie  of  the  Clough  and 
fuch  other  old  Romances  or  hifloricall  rimes,  made 
purpofely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people  at 
Chriflmaffe  diners  and  brideales,  and  in  tauernes  and 
alehoufes  and  fuch  other  places  of  bafe  refort,  alfo  they 
be  vfed  in  Carols  and  rounds  and  fuch  light  or  lafciui- 
ous  Poemes,  which  are  commonly  more  commodioufly 
vttered  by  thefe  buffons  or  vices  in  playes  then  by  any 
other  perfon.  Such  were  the  rimes  of  Skelton  (vfurping 
the  name  of  a  Poet  Laureat)  being  in  deede  but  a  rude 
rayling  rimer  and  all  his  doings  ridiculous,  he  vfed  both 
fliort  diflaunces  and  fhort  meafures  pleafing  onely  the 
popular  eare:  in  our  courtly  maker  we  banifh  them 
vtterly.  Now  alfo  haue  ye  in  euery  fong  or  ditty  Con- 
corde by  compaffe  and  concorde  entertangled  and  a 
mixt  of  both,  what  that  is  and  how  they  be  vfed  fhalbe 
declared  in  the  chapter  of  proportion  by  fcituation, 

CHAP.  X,  [X/.] 
Of  proportioji  by  fduation. 

His  proportion  confifleth  in  placing  of  euery 
verfe  in  a  flaffe  or  ditty  by  fuch  reafonable 
diflaunces,  as  may  befl  ferue  the  eare  for 
delight,  and  alfo  to  fhew  the  Poets  art  and 
variety  of  Mufick,  and  the  proportion  is 
double.  One  by  marfhalling  the  meetres,  and  limiting 
their  diflaunces  hauing  regard  to  the  rime  or  concorde 
how  they  go  and  returne :  another  by  placing  eueiy 
verfe,  hauing  a  regard  to  his  meafure  and  quantitie 
onely,  and  not  to  his  concorde  as  to  fet  one  fhort 
meetre  to  three  long,  or  foure  fhort  and  two  long,  or  a 
Ihort  meafure  and  a  long,  or  of  diuers  lengthes  with 
relation  one  to  another,  which  maner  of  Situatio?i,  euen 
without  refpe(fl  of  the  rime,  doth  alter  the  nature  of 
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the  Pocfie,  and  make  it  either  lighter  or  graiier,  or 
more  merry,  or  mournfull,  and  many  wayes  pahionate 
to  the  eare  and  hart  of  the  hearer,  feeming  for  this 
point  that  our  maker  by  his  meafures  and  Concordes 
of  fundry  proportions  doth  counterfait  the  harmonicall 
tunes  of  the  vocall  and  inflrumentall  Mufickes.  As 
the  Dorien  becaufe  his  falls,  fallyes  and  compaffe  be 
diners  from  thofe  of  the  P/irigien,  the  FJirigicn  likewife 
from  the  Lydien^  and  all  three  from  the  Eoiic?i,  Mio/i- 
dien  and  lonien,  mounting  and  falling  from  note  to 
note  fuch  as  be  to  them  peculiar,  and  with  more  or 
leffe  leafure  or  precipation.  Euen  fo  by  diuerfitie  of 
placing  and  fcituation  of  your  meafures  and  concords, 
a  fliort  with  a  long,  and  by  narrow  or  wide  diflances,  or 
thicker  or  thinner  beflowing  of  them  your  proportions 
differ,  and  breedeth  a  variable  and  flrange  harmonic 
not  onely  in  the  eare,  but  alfo  in  the  conceit  of  them 
that  heare  it :  whereof  this  may  be  an  ocular  example. 


^ 


Scituation  ni 
Concord  Meafure 


Where  ye  fee  the  concord  or  rime  in  the  third  dif- 
tance,  and  the  meafure  in  the  fourth,  fixth  or  fecond 
diflaunces,  whereof  ye  may  deuife  as  many  other  as  ye 
lift,  fo  the  flaffe  be  able  to  beare  it.  And  I  fet  you 
downe  an  occular  example  :  becaufe  ye  may  the 
better  conceiue  it.  Likewife  it  fo  falleth  out  mofl 
times  your  occular  proportion  doeth  declare  the  nature 
of  the  audible :  for  if  it  pleafe  the  eare  well,  the  fame 
reprefented  by  delineation  to  the  view  pleafeth  the  eye 
well  and  e  conuerfo  :  and  this  is  by  a  wdXwxd^  fimpathie^ 
betweene  the  eare  and  the  eye,  and  betweene  tunes 
and  colours,  even  as  there  is  the  like  betweene  the 
other  fences  and  their  obiedls  of  which  it  apperteineth 
not  here  to  fpeake.  Now  for  the  diflances  vfually 
obferued  in  our  vulgar  Poefie,  they  be  in  the  firfl  fecond 
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third  and  fourth  verfe,  or  if  the  verfe  be  very  fliort  in 
the  fift  and  fixt  and  in  fome  maner  of  Mufickes  farre 
aboue. 

And  the  fir  ft  dlftance  for  the  mofl  part  goeth  all  by 
dijlick  or  couples  of  verfes  agreeing  in  one  cadence,  and 
do  paffe  fo  fpeedily  away  and  fo  often  returne  agayne, 
as  their  tunes  are  neuer  lofl,  nor  out  of  the  eare,  one 
couple  fupplying  another  fo  nye  and  fo  fuddenly,  and 

this  is  the  moft  vulgar  proportion  of  diflance 

or  fituation,  fuch  as  vfed  Chaucer  in  his  Can-  *—— — -^ 
terbury  tales,  and  Govver  in  all  his  workes.      -         "^ 

Second  diflance  is,  when  ye  paffe  ouerone  verfe,an:l 

ioyne  the  firfl  and  the  third,  and  fo  continue  

on  till  an  other  like  diflance  fall  in,  and  this  Hm 
is  alfo  vfuall  and  common,  as 

Third  diflaunce  is,  when  your  rime  falleth  vpon  the 

fird  and  fourth  verfe  ouer leaping  two,  this  , 

maner  is  not  fo  common  but   pleafant  and  j 

allowable  inough.  ^ 

In  which  cafe  the  two  verfes  ye  leaue  out  are  ready 
to  receiue  their  Concordes  by  the  fame  diflaunce  or  any 
other  ye  like  better.  The  fourth  diflaunce  is  by  ouer- 
skipping  three  verfes  and  lighting  vpon  the  fift,  this 
maner  is  rare  and  more  artificiall  then  popular,  vnleffe 
it  be  in  fome  fpeciall  cafe,  as  when  — 

the  meetres  be  fo  little   and  fliort .       ^ 

as  they  make  no  fhew  of  any  great     ^  )      zz 

delay  before  they  returne,  ye  fhall ^      ^^ 

haue  example  of  both.  '^^ 

And  thefe  ten  litle  meeters  make  but  one  Exatneter 
at  length. 


There  be  larger  diflances  alfo,  as  when       

the  firRconcord  falleth  vpon  the  fixt  verfe,        ' 

and  isvery  pleafant  if  they  be  ioynedwith        

other  diflances  not  fo  large,  as  

There  be  alfo,  of  the  feuenth,  eight,  tenth,  and 
twe[l]fth  diflance,  but  then  they  may  not  go  thicke, 
but  two  or  three  fuch  diflances  ferue  to  proportion  a 


lOO 
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whole  fong,  and  all  betweene 
mufl  be  of  other  leffe  dillances, 
and  thefe  wide  diflaunces  feme 
for  coupling  of  flaues,  or  for 
to  declare  high  and  paffionate 
or  graue  matter,  and  alfo  for 
art  :  Petrarch  hath  giuen  vs 
examples  hereof  in  his  Caii- 
zoni^  and  we  by  lines  of  fun- 
dry  lengths  and  diftances  as  fol- 
loweth, 

And  all  that  can  be  obiecSled  againfl  this  wide  dif- 
tance  is  to  fay  that  the  eare  by  loofmg  his  concord  is 
not  fatisfied.  So  is  in  deede  the  rude  and  popular  eare 
but  not  the  learned,  and  therefore  the  Poet  mufl  know 
towhofe  earehemakethhis  rime,  and  accommodate  him- 
felfe  thereto,  and  not  giue  fuch  muficke  to  the  rude  and 
barbarous,  as  he  would  to  the  learned  and  delicate  eare. 

There  is  another  fort  of  proportion  vfed  by  Petrarche 
called  the  Seizi?iOy  not  riming  as  other  fongs  do,  but 
by  chufmg  fixe  wordes  out  of  which  all  the  whole 
dittie  is  made,  euery  of  thofe  fixe  com- 
mencing and  ending  his  verfe  by 
courfe,  which  reflraint  to  make  the  dittie 
fenfible  will  try  the  makers  cunning,  as 
thus. 

Befides  all  this  there  is  in  Situation  of  the  concords 
two  other  points,  one  that  it  go  by  plaine  and  cleere 
compaffe  not  intangled  :  another  by  enterweauing  one 
with  another  by  knots,  or  as  it  were  by  band,  which 
is  more  or  leffe  bufie  and  curious,  all  as  the  maker  will 
double  or  redouble  his  rime  or  concords,  and  fet  his 
diflances  farre  or  nigh,  of  all  which  I  will  giue  you 
ocular  examples,  as  thus. 

Concord  in 


Plaine  compaffe  =5)  =|  Entertangle. 
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And  firfl  in  a  Qimdrehie  there  are  but  two  propor- 

.^ .        tions,  for  foure  verfes  in 

\jL  this  lad  fort  coupled,  are 

but  two  Di/Iicks,  and  not 

a  flaffe  guadrehie  or  of  foure. 

The  flaffe  of  fiue  hath  feuen  proportions  as, 

whereof  fome  of  them  be  harfher  and  vnpleafaunter  to 
the  eare  then  other  fome  be. 

The  Sixaine  or  flaffe  of  fixe  hath  ten  proportions, 
wherof  fome  be  vfuall,  fome  not  vfuall,  and  not  fo 
fweet  one  as  another. 


— -.       =:>; 


The  flaffe  of  feuen  verfes  hath  feuen  proportions, 
whereof  one  onely  is  the  vfuall  of  our  vulgar,  and 
kept  by  our  old  Poets  Chaucer  and  other  in  their 
hifloricall  reports  and  other  ditties  :  as  in  the  lafl  part 
of  them  that  follow  next. 


The  htiitain  or  flaffe  of  eight  verfes,  hath  eight  pro- 
portions fuch  as  the  former  flaffe,  and  becaufe  he  is 
longer,  he  hath  one  more  than  the  fettaine. 

The  flaffe  of  nine  verfes  hath  yet  moe  then  the 
eight,  and  the  flaffe  of  ten  more  then  the  ninth  and 
the  twelfth,  if  fuch  were  allowable  in  ditties,  more 
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then  any  of  them  all,  by  reafon  of  his  largeneffe  re- 
ceiuing  moe  compaffes  and  enterweauings,  alwayes 
confidered  that  the  very  large  diflances  be  more  arti- 
ficial!, then  popularly  pleafant,  and  yet  do  giiie  great 
grace  and  grauitie,  and  moue  paflion  and  affe6lions 
more  vehemently,  as  it  is  well  to  be  obferued  by 
Petrai'cha  his  Canzoni. 

Now  ye  may  perceiue  by  thefe  proportions  before 
defcribed,  that  there  is  a  band  to  be  giuen  euery  verfe 
in  a  ftaffe,  fo  as  none  fall  out  alone  or  vncoupled,  and 
this  band  maketh  that  the  flaffe  is  fayd  fall  and  not 
loofe  :  euen  as  ye  fee  in  buildings  of  flone  or  bricke 
the  mafon  giueth  a  band,  that  is  a  length  to  two 
breadths,  and  vpon  neceffitie  diuers  other  forts  of 
bands  to  hold  in  the  worke  fafl  and  maintaine  the 
perpendicularitie  of  the  wall :  fo  in  any  flaffe  of  feuen 
or  eight  or  more  verfes,  the  coupling  of  the  moe 
meeters  by  rime  or  concord,  is  the  fafler  band :  the 
fewer  the  loofer  band,  and  therfore  in  a  Jmiteine  he 
that  putteth  foure  verfes  in  one  concord  and  foure  in 
another  concord,  and  in  a  dizahie  fine,  fheweth  him 
felfe  more  cunning,  and  alfo  more  copious  in  his  owne 
language.  For  he  that  can  find  two  words  of  con- 
cord, can  not  find  foure  or  fine  or  fixe,  vnlelte  he  haue 
his  owne  language  at  will.  Sometime  alfo  ye  are 
driuen  of  neceffitie  to  c\ofe  and  make  band  more 
then  ye  would,  left  otherwife  the  flaffe  fliould  fall 
afunder  and  feeme  two  flaues :  and  this  is  in  a  flaffe 
of  eight  and  ten  verfes  :  whereas  without  a  band  in 
the  middle,  it  would  feeme  two  quadriens  or  two  quin- 
taines,  which  is  an  error  that  many  makers  flide  away 
with.  Yet  Chancer  and  others  in  the  ftaffe  of  feuen 
and  fixe  do  almofl  as  much  a  miffe,  for  they  fhut  vp 
the  ftaffe  with  a  dijlicke,  concording  with  none  other 
verfe  that  went  before,  and  maketh  but  a  loofe  rime, 
and  yet  bycaufe  of  the  double  cadence  in  the  laR  two 
verfes  feme  the  eare  well  inough.  And  as  there  is  in 
euery  flafte,  band,  giuen  to  the  verfes  by  concord 
more  or  leffe  bufie  :  fo  is  there  in  fome  cafes  a  band 
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giuen  to  eucry  flaffe,  and  that  is  by  one  whole  verfe 
running  alone  throughout  the  ditty  or  ballade,  either 
in  the  middle  or  end  of  euery  flaffe.  The  Greekes 
called  fuch  vncoupled  verfe  Epinwnie^  tlie  Latines 
Verfus  intercalaris.  Now  touching  the  fituation  of 
meafures,  there  are  as  manie  or  more  proportions  of 
them  which  I  referre  to  the  makers  phantafie  and 
choife,  contented  with  two  or  three  ocular  examples 
and  no  moe. 


Which  maner  of  proportion  by  fituation  of  meafures 
giueth  more  efficacie  to  the  matter  oftentimes  then 
the  concords  them  felues,  and  both  proportions  con- 
curring together  as  they  needes  mufl,  it  is  of  much 
more  beautie  and  force  to  the  hearers  mind. 

To  finifli  the  learning  of  this  diuifion,  I  will  fet  you 
downe  one  example  of  a  dittie  written  extempore  with 
this  deuife,  fhewing  not  onely  much  promptneffe  of 
wit  in  the  maker,  but  alfo  great  arte  and  a  notable 
memorie.  Make  me  faith  this  writer  to  one  of  the 
companie,  fo  many  flrokes  or  lines  with  your  pen  as 
ye  would  haue  your  fong  containe  verfes :  and  let 
euery  line  beare  his  feuerall  length,  euen  as  ye  would 
haue  your  verfe  of  meafure.  Suppofe  of  foure,  fine, 
fixe  or  eight  or  more  fillables,  and  fet  a  figure  of 
euerie  number  at  th'end  of  the  line,  whereby  ye  may 
knowe  his  meafure.  Then  where  you  will  haue  your 
rime  or  concord  to  fall,  marke  it  with  a  compafl  flroke 
or  femicircle  paffing  ouer  thofe  lines,  be  they  farre  or 
neare  in  diflance,  as  ye  haue  feene  before  defcribed. 
And  bycaufe  ye  fhall  not  thinke  the  maker  hath  pre- 
meditated beforehand  any  fuch  fafliioned  ditty,  do  ye 
your  felfe  make  one  verfe  whether  it  be  of  perfecSl  or 
imperfect  fenfe,   and  giue  it   him   for   a   theame    to 
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make  all  the  refl  vpon  :  if  ye  fhall  perceiue  the  maker 
do  keepe  the  meafures  and  rime  as  ye  hau^  appointed 
him,  and  befides  do  make  his  dittie  fenfible  and  en- 
fuant  to  the  firfl  verfe  in  good  reafon,  then  may  ye 
fay  he  is  his  crafts  maifler.  For  if  he  were  not  of  a 
plentiful  difcourfe,  he  could  not  vpon  the  fudden 
fhape  an  entire  dittie  vpon  your  imperfecfl  theame  or 
proportion  in  one  verfe.  And  if  he  were  not  copious 
in  his  language,  he  could  not  haue  fuch  (lore  of  wordes 
at  commaundement,  as  fliould  fupply  your  concords. 
And  if  he  were  not  of  a  maruelous  good  memory  he 
could  not  obferue  the  rime  and  meafures  after  the 
diRances  of  your  limitation,  keeping  with  all  grauitie 
and  good  fenfe  in  the  whole  dittie. 

CHAP,  XL  [X//.] 
Of  Proportion  in  figure. 

l|Our  lafl  proportion  is  that  of  figure,  fo  called 
for  that  it  yelds  an  ocular  reprefentation, 
your  meeters  being  by  good  fymmetrie 
reduced  into  certaine  Geometricall  figures, 
whereby  the  maker  is  reflrained  to  keepe 
him  within  his  bounds,  and  fheweth  not  onely  more 
art.  but  ferueth  alfo  much  better  for  briefeneffe  and 
fubtiltie  of  deuice.  And  for  the  fame  refpe6l  are  alfo 
fitted  for  the  pretie  amourets  in  Court  to  entertaine 
their  feruants  and  the  time  withall,  their  delicate  wits 
requiring  fome  commendable  exercife  to  keepe  them 
from  idleneffe.  I  find  not  of  this  proportion  vfed  by 
any  of  the  Greeke  or  Latine  Poets,  or  in  any  vulgar 
writer,  fauing  of  that  one  forme  which  they  cal  Ana- 
creens  egge.  But  being  in  Italie  conuerfant  with  a  cer- 
taine gentleman,  who  had  long  trauailed  the  Orientall 
parts  of  the  world,  and  feene  the  Courts  of  the  great 
Princes  of  China  and  Tartaric.  I  being  very  inquifi- 
tiue  to  know  of  the  fubtillities  of  thofe  countreyes, 
and  efpecially  in  matter  of  learning  and  of  their  vulgar 
Poefie,  he  told  me  that  they  are  in  all  their  inuentions 
mofl  wittie,  and  haue  the  vfe  of  Poefie  or  riming,  but 
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do  not  delight  fo  much  as  we  do  in  long  tedious  de- 
fcriptions,  and  therefore  when  they  will  vtter  anypretie 
conceit,  they  reduce  it  into  metricall  feet,  and  put  it 
in  forme  of  a  Lozange  or  fquare,  or  fuch  other  figure, 
and  fo  engrauen  in  gold,  filuer  or  iuorie,  and  fome- 
times  with  letters  of  ametifl,  rubie^  emeralde  or  topas 
curioufely  cemented  and  peeced  together,  they  fende 
them  in  chaines,  bracelets,  collars  and  girdles  to  their 
miflreffes  to  weare  for  a  remembrance.  Some  fewe 
meafures  compofed  in  this  fort  this  gentleman  gaue 
me,  which  I  tranflated  word  for  word  and  as  neere  as 
I  could  followed  both  the  phrafe  and  the  figure,  which 
is  fomewhat  hard  to  performe,  becaufe  of  the  reflraint 
of  the  figure  from  which  ye  may  not  digreffe.  At  the 
beginning  they  wil  feeme  nothing  pleafant  to  an  Englifh 
eare,  but  time  and  vfage  wil  make  them  acceptable 
inough,  as  it  doth  in  all  other  newguifes,  be  it  for  wear- 
ing of  apparell  or  otherwife.  The  formes  of  your  Geo- 
metricall  figures  be  hereunder  reprefented. 


The  Lozange 
called  Rombus 


The  Fuzie  or  The  Tri- 
fpindle,  called  angle,  or 
Romboides  Tricquet 


The  Square  or 
quadrangle 


The  Spire  or 
The  Pillafler,  taper,  called 
or  Cillinder        piramis 


The  Rondel 
or  Sphere 


The  ^^g't  or 
figure  ouall 


io6 
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The  Tvicquet 
reuerfl 


The  Tricquet 
difj3layed 


The  Taper     The  Rondel 
reuerfed         difplayed 


The  Lozange 
reuerfed 


The  egy^e 
difplayed 


The  Lozange 
rabbated 


^ 
^ 


Of  the  Lozaiige. 

The  Lozange  is  a  mofl  beautifull  figure,  and  fit  for 
this  purpofe,  being  in  his  kind  a  quadrangle  reuerfl, 
with  his  point  vpward  Hke  to  a  quarrell  of  glaffe  the 
Greekes  and  Latines  both  call  it  Rojuhus  which  may 
be  the  caufe  as  I  fuppofe  why  they  alfo  gaue  that 
name  to  the  fifh  commonly  called  the  Tiu^bot^  who 
beareth  iuflly  that  figure,  it  ought  not  to  containe 
aboue  thirteene  or  fifteene  or  one  and  twentie  meetres, 
and  the  longefl  furniflieth  the  middle  angle,  the  refl 
paffe  vpward  and  downward,  flill  abating  their  lengthes 
by  one  or  two  fillables  till  they  come  to  the  point : 
the  Fuzie  is  of  the  fame  nature  but  that  he  is  fliarper 
and  flenderer.  I  will  giue  you  an  example  or  two  of  thofe 
which  my  Italian  friend  beflowed  vpon  me,  which  as 
neare  as  I  could  I  tranflated  into  the  fame  figure  ob- 
feruing  the  phrafe  of  the  Orientall  fpeach  word  for 
word. 

A  great  Emperor  in  Tartary  whom  they  cal  Can, 
for  his  good  fortune  in  the  wars  and  many  notable 
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conqiieRs  he  had  made,  was  furnamed  Tetftir  Ciiizde^ve, 
this  man  loued  the  Lady  Kcj-nicfuie^  who  prefented 
him  returning  from  tlie  conqueR  of  Corafoon  (a  great 
kingdom  adioyning)  with  this  Lozange  made  in  letters 
of  rubies  and  diamants  entermingled  thus 

Sound 

O     IJnrfe 

SJiril   lie    out 

TeiJiir    the    stoiit 

Rider  zvJio  ivith  sJinrpe 

Tj-encJnngblndcoJbriglit  Steele 

Hnth  viade  his  Jlercest  foes  tofcele 

A  llsiich  as  ivroiigJtt  him  shame  or  har/iie 

The    strength    of    his    braue    right    arme. 

Cleaning    hard    downe    vnto    the   eyes 

The  raw  sknllcs  of  his  enemies, 

Much    honor  hath  he  rvo7inc 

By  dough  tie  dcedes  done 

hi       Cora      soon 

And   all   the 

Wo  ride 

Round. 

To  which  Can  I'eniir  answered  in  Fuzie,  with  letters  of  Emeralds  and 
Ametists  artijicially  ait  and  enterjnitigled,  thus 

F-iue 

Sorebatailes 

Manfully  fought 

hi      blouddy     fielde 

With  b?-ight  blade  in  hand 

I  lath  Teinirwon&rfarst  toyeld 

Matiy  a  Captaine  strong ^r'  stoute 

A  fidviany  a  king  Ji is  Crowne  to  vayle, 

Co7tqueri7ig  large  coun treys  and  land, 

Yet    ne    uer    ivanne     I     vi    cto    rie, 

I     speahe    it    to     my    great e    glo     rie. 

So     deare     and     ioy      full      vn    to    j/ie. 

As    wheit    I    did  first    con    quere    thee 

O     Kerme     sine ,     of   all    my  tie     foes 

The    viost    criiell,   of  all  inyne  woes 

The       smartest ,       tlie      sweetest 

My         proude        Con        guest 

My        ri         chest       pray 

O        ojice        a      daye 

Lend  jiie   thy  sight 

Whose  only  light 

Kcepcs  me 

A  Hue. 

Of  the  Iriaiigk  or  Triquet. 

The  Triangle  is  an  halfe  fquare,  Loza?ige  or  Fuzie 
parted  vpon  the  croffe  angles  :  and  fo  his  bafe  being 
brode  and  his  top  narrow,   it  receaueth  meetrcs  of 
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many  fizes  one  fhorter  then  another :  and  ye  may  vfe 
this  figure  flanding  or  reuerfed,  as  thus. 

A  certaine  great  Sultan  of  Perfia  called  Ribuska^  en- 
tertaynes  in  loue  the  Lady  Selamour,  fent  her  this  tri- 
quet  reuefl  pitioufly  bemoning  his  eflate,  all  fet  in 
merquetry  with  letters  of  blew  Saphire  and  Topas 
artificially  cut  and  entermingled. 

Selamour      dearer      than      his      owne      life. 

To      thy     di      tressed      wretch      captiiie, 

Ri      buska      ivhome      late       ly      erst 

Most      cru      el      ly      thou     perst 

With       thy       dead       ly       dart. 

That        paire         of        starres 

Shi  7iing  a         farre 

Turtle   from     me,     to    tjte 

Tha  1 1  may  and  may  not  see 

The    sjnile,     the    loure 

That  lead  and  driue 

Me  to  die  to  Hue 

Twiseyeathrise 

In        one 

houre. 

To  which  Selamour  to  make  the  match  egall,  and 
the  figure  entire,  anfwered  in  a  flanding  1  riquet  richly 
engrauen  with  letters  of  like  fluffe. 

Power 

Of    death 

Nor     of     life 

Hath      Selamour, 

With    Gods  it  is    rife 

To  geue  and  bereue  breath, 

T    fnay   for  pitie   perchaunce 

Thy       lost      libertie      re      store, 

Vpon   thine  othe  with  this  penaunce, 

T/iat  while  thou  liuest  thou  neuer  loue  no  more. 

This  condition  feeming  to  Sultan  Ribuska  very  hard 
to  performe,  and  cruell  to  be  enioyned  him,  doeth  by 
another  figure  in  Taper,  fignifying  hope,  anfwere  the 
Lady  Selamour,  which  dittie  for  lack  of  time  1  tran- 
flkted  not. 

Of  the  Spire  or  Taper  called  Pyramis. 

The  Taper  is  the  longefl  and  (harped  triangle  that 
is,  and  while  he  mounts  vpward  he  waxeth  continually 
more  flender,  taking  both  his  figure  and  name  of  the 
fire,  whofe  flame  if  ye  marke  it,  is  alwaies  pointed,  and 
naturally  by  his  forme  couets  to  clymbe :  the  Greekes 
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call  him  Pyramis  of  tu^.  The  Latines  in  vfe  of 
Archite6ture  called  him  Obelifcus,  it  holdeth  the  alti- 
tude of  fix  ordinary  triangles,  and  in  metrifying  his 
bafe  can  not  well  be  larger  then  a  meetre  of  fix,  there- 
fore in  his  altitude  he  wil  require  diuers  rabates  to 
hold  fo  many  fizes  of  meetres  as  fhall  ferue  for  his 
compofition,  for  neare  the  toppe  there  wilbe  room.e 
litle  inough  for  a  meetre  of  two  fillables,  and  fome- 
times  of  one  to  finifh  the  point.  I  haue  fet  you  downe 
one  or  two  examples  to  try  how  ye  can  difgefl  the 
manor  of  the  deuife. 

Frojn  God  the  Jbimtaijie  of  all  good. 
Her  Maiestie,for  many  parts  in  her  are  deriued  into  the  tvorld  all  good 
most  noble  and  vertuous  nature  to  be  things:  andvpon  her  vtaiestie  all  the 
found,  resembled  to  the  spire.  Ye  good  fortunes  any  worldly  creatiire 
must  begin  beneath  according  to  the    can  be  furnisht  ivith.     Reade  down- 


'e  of  the  de  nice 

ward  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

deuice. 

I     God 

Skie.     1 

On. 

Hie 
3    From 

Azurd    2 

in     the 

Aboue 

assurde. 

Sends  loue. 

Wisedome, 
lu        slice 

And  better,    [3] 

And  richer. 

Cou    rage, 

Muchgreier, 

Bonn       tie. 

[3]     A  nddothgeue 

Crown  andempir 

A I  that  Hue, 

After    an     hier 

L  ife  andbrea  th 

For     to     aspire    4 

Harts  ese  helth 

L  ike  flame  of  fire 

Children,  welth 

In  forme  of  spire 

Beauty  strength 

Restfull       age. 

To  mount  on  hie. 

And   at    length 

Con     ti    nu    a  I     ly 

A    mild   death. 

With  trauel  and  teen 

4    He  doeth  bestow 

Most  gratious  queen 

A 11  mens  fortunes 

Ye  haue  made  a  twiv    5 

Both  high  and  loiv 

Shews  vs plainly  how 

And  the  best  things 

Not  fained  but  true. 

That  earth  can  haue 

To  euery  mans  vew. 

Or  mankind  craue. 

Shining  cleerein  you 

Good  queens  and  kings 

Of  so  bright  an  hewe. 

Fi  nally  is  the  same 

Euen    thus     vertewe 

W ho  gaue  you[madam) 

Seyson  of  this  Crowne 

Vanish  out  of  our  sight 

Withpoure  soueraigne 

Till  his  fine  top  be  quite 

5    hnpug     nable     right. 

To    Taper    in  t/ie    ayre  6 

Redoubtable         might. 

Endeitors  soft  and  faire 

Most  prosperous  raigne 

By    his    kindly     nature 

Etemall     re     nowme. 

Of  tall  comely  stature 

A  )id  that  your  chief  est  is 

Like  a^  this  faire  fgure 

Sure  Jiope  ofheauens  blis. 

[The  figures  at  the  side,  represent  the  number  of  syllables.     Ed.] 

no 
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The  Filler^  Pillajler  or  Cillinder. 

The  Filler  is  a  figure  among  all  the  reft  of  the  Geo- 
metricall  mofl  beawtifiill,  in  refpecl  that  he  is  tall  and 
vpright  and  of  one  bigneffe  from  the  bottom  to  the 
toppe.  In  Architecture  he  is  confidered  with  two 
acceffarie  parts,  a  pedeflall  or  bafe,  and  a  chapter  or 
head,  the  body  is  the  fhaft.  By  this  figure  is  fignified 
flay,  fupport,  reft,  flate  and  magnificence,  your  dittie 
then  being  reduced  into  the  forme  of  the  Filler,  his 
bafe  will  require  to  beare  the  breath  of  a  meetre  of 
fix  or  feuen  or  eight  fillables :  the  fhaft  of  foure  :  the 
chapter  egall  with  the  bafe,  of  this  proportion  I  will 
giue  you  one  or  two  examples  which  may  fufiife. 


Her  Maiestie  resetitbled  to  the  crown- 
ed piller.     Ye  miist  read  vpward. 


Is  blisse  with  iinmortalitie. 
Her  tryinest  top  of  a  llye  see. 
Garnish  the  crowne 
Her  iust  renowne 
Chapter  and  head, 
Part  that  maintain 
A  nd  womanhead 
Her  tnayden  raigne 
In  ie  gri  tie : 
In  ho  nour  and 
With  ve  ri  tie : 
Her  ro7C}idnes  stand 
Strengthen  the  state. 
By  their  increase 
With  out  de  bate 
Concord  and  peace 
Of  her  sup  port. 
They  be  the  base 
With  stedfastnesse 
Vertue  and  grace 
Stay  and  comfort 
Of  Albi  ons  rest, 
The  sounde  Pillar 
And  seene  a  farre 
Is  plainely  exprest 
Tall  stately  and  strayt 

By   this   no   ble  pour   trayt 


Philo  to  the  Lady  Calia,  sendeth  this 
Odolet  of  her  prayse  in  forme  of  a  Pil- 
ler, which  ye  imist  read  downeward. 

Thy  Princely  port  and  Maiestie 
Is  my  ter  rene  dei  tie. 
Thy  wit  and  sence 
The  streame  &>  source 
Of  e  lo  quence 
And  deepe  discours. 
The  faire  eyes  are 
My  bright  loadstarre, 
Thy  sp cache  a  darte 
Percing  my  harte, 
Thy  face  a  las. 
My  loo  king  glasa; 
Thy  loue  ly  lookes 
My  prayer  bookes. 
Thy  pleasant  cheare 
My  sunshine  cleare. 
Thy  ru  full  sight 
My  darke  midnight, 
Thy  will  the  stent 
Of  my  con  tent, 
Thy  glo  rye  flour 
Of  vtyne  ho  nour. 
Thy  loue  doth  giue 
The  lyfe  I  lyue. 
Thy  lyfe  it  is 
Mine  earthly  blisse : 

But  grace  &^fauourin  thine  eies 
My  bodies  sou  led;'  souls  paradise. 


The  Roimdell  or  Spheare, 

The  mofl  excellent  of  all  the  figures  Geometrical  is 
the  round  for  his  many  perfe6lions.  FirfL  becaufe  he 
is   euen   and    fmooth,    without   any  angle,  or   inter- 
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ruption,  mofl  voluble  and  apt  to  turne,  and  to  continue 
motion,  which  is  the  author  of  life  :  he  conteyneth  in 
him  the  commodious  defcription  of  euery  other  figure, 
and  for  his  ample  capacitie  doth  refemble  the  world  or 
vniuers,  and  for  his  indefiniteneffe  hauing  no  fpeciall 
place  of  beginning  nor  end,  beareth  a  fniiilitude  with 
God  and  eternitie.  This  figure  hath  three  principall 
partes  in  his  nature  and  vfe  much  confiderable  :  the 
circle,  the  beame,  and  the  center.  The  circle  is  his 
largefl  compaffe  or  circumference  :  the  center  is  his 
middle  and  indiuifible  point :  the  beame  is  a  line 
flretching  dire6lly  from  the  circle  to  the  center,  and 
contrariwife  from  the  center  to  the  circle.  By  this  de- 
fcription our  maker  may  fafhion  his  meetre  in  Roundel, 
either  with  the  circumference,  and  that  is  circlewife,  or 
from  the  circumference,  that  is,  like  a  beame,  or  by  the 
circumference,  and  that  is  ouerthwartand  dyametrally 
from  one  fide  of  the  circle  to  the  other. 

A  generall  refemblaiice  of  the  Roiindell  to  God,  the  7vorld 
and  the  Qiieene. 

All  and  whole,  and  euer,  atid  one, 
Single,  fimple,  eche  where,  alone, 
'  Thefe  be  coujited  as  Clerkes  can  tell. 
True  properties,  of  the  Roundel  I. 
His  ft  ill  turjiing  by  confequence 
And  change,  doe  breede  both  lifz  and  fence. 
Time,  7neafure  offlirre  and  res  \ 
Is  alfo  by  his  courfe  exprefi. 
How  fwift  the  circle  ftirre  aboue, 
His  center  poi7it  doeth  7ieuer  moue  : 
All  things  that  ejur  were  or  be, 
Are  clofde  in  his  concaiiitie. 
And  though  he  be,  flill  turnde  and  tofl, 
No  roome  there  wants  nor  none  is  lost. 
The  Roundell  hath  no  bonch  nor  a?igle^ 
Which  may  his  courfe  flay  or  entangle. 
The  furthefl part  of  all  his  fpheare. 
Is  equally  bothfarre  a?id  neare. 
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So  doth  none  other  fig2ire  fare 
Where  natures  chattels  clofed  are  : 
And  1)eyond  his  wide  conipaffe, 
There  is  no  body  nor  no  place, 
Nor  any  wit  that  comprehends, 
Where  it  begins,  or  where  it  ends  : 
And  therefore  all  men  doe  agree, 
That  it  purports  eternitie. 
God  aboue  the  heanens  fo  hie 
Is  this  Roiindell,  in  world  the  skie, 
Vpon  earth  fJie,  who  beares  the  bell 
Of  maydes  and  Qiieenes,  is  this  Roimdell  : 
All  and  whole  and  euer  alone, 
Si?igle,  fatis  peere,  ftmple,  and  o?ie. 

A  fpeciall  and  particular  refemblance  of  her  Maieflio 
to  the  Roundell. 


F 


I?fl  her  auihoritie  regall 
Is  the  circle  compaffing  all . 


The  dominion  great  and  large 
Which  God  hath  geue?i  to  her  charge  : 
Within  which  mofl  spatioiis  boimd 
She  efiidrofis  her  people  round. 
Retaining  them  by  oth  aiid  liegeance. 
Within  the  pale  of  true  obeyfance: 
Holding  imparked  as  it  ivere. 
Her  people  like  to  heards  of  deere. 
fitting  among  the7n  in  the  niiddes 
Where  Jlie  allowes  and  bannes  and  bids 
In  what  fajliion  Jlie  lift  and  when, 
The  fe7'iiices  of  all  her  men. 
Out  of  her  breafl  as  from  an  eye, 
Ifjue  the  rayes  inceffantly 
Of  her  iuflice,  bountie  and  might 
Spreading  abroad  their  beames  fo  bright, 
And  reflcB  not,  till  they  attain e 
The  fardefl part  of  her  domaine. 
And  makes  eche  fubicH  clear ely  fee, 
What  he  is  bounden  for  to  be 
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To  God  his  Prince  arid  common  wealthy 
His  neighbour^  kinred  aiid  to  himfelfe. 
The  fame  centre  a?id  middle  pricke, 
Whereto  our  deedes  are  drest  Jo  thicke^ 
From  all  the  parts  and  out mojl  fide 
Of  her  Monarchic  large  and  wide, 
A  If 0  fro  whence  reflet  thefe  rayes, 
Twentie  hundred  maner  of  wayes 
Where  her  will  is  them  to  cojtuey 
Within  the  circle  of  her  furuey. 
So  is  the  Qiieene  of  Briton  ground, 
BeamCy  circle,  center  of  all  my  round. 

Of  the  f guar e  or  quadrangle  equilater. 
The  fquare  is  of  all  other  accompted  the  figure  of 
mofl  folliditie  and  fledfaflneffe,  and  for  his  owne  flay 
and  firmitie  requireth  none  other  bafe  then  himlelfe, 
and  therefore  as  the  roundell  or  Spheare  is  appropriat 
to  the  heauens,  the  Spire  to  the  element  of  the  fire  : 
the  Triangle  to  the  ayre,  and  the  Lozange  to  the  water: 
fo  is  the  fquare  for  his  inconcuffable  fleadineffe  likened 
to  the  earth,  which  perchaunce  might  be  the  reafon 
that  the  Prince  of  Philofophers  in  his  firfl  booke  of  the 
Ethicks,  termeth  a  conflant  minded  man,  euen  egal 
and  dire6l  on  all  fides,  and  not  eafily  ouerthrowne  by 
euery  litle  aduerfitie,  hominetn  qiiadratum,  a  fquare  man. 
Into  this  figure  may  ye  reduce  your  ditties  by  vfing  no 
moe  verfes  then  your  verfe  is  of  fiUables,  which  will 
make  him  fall  out  fquare,  if  ye  go  aboue  it  will  grow 
into  the  figure  Trapezio?i,  which  is  lome  portion  longer 
then  fquare.  I  neede  not  giue  you  any  example,  by- 
caufe  in  good  arte  all  your  ditties,  Odes  and  Epigrammes 
fhould  keepe  and  not  exceede  the  nomber  of  twelue 
verfes,  and  the  longefl  verfe  to  be  of  twelue  fillables  and 
not  aboue,  but  vnder  that  number  as  much  as  ye  will. 

The  figure  Ouall. 
This  figure  taketh  his  name  of  an  egge,  and  aho  as 
it  is  thought  his  firfl  origine,  and  is  as  it  were  a  baflard 
or  imperfedl  rounde  declining  toward  a  longitude,  and 

H 
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yet  keeping  within  one  line  for  his  periferie  or  compaffe 
as  the  roiinde,  and  it  feemeth  that  he  receiueth  this 
forme  not  as  an  imperfe6lion  by  any  impediment  vn- 
natm^ally  hindring  his  rotunditie,  but  by  the  wifedome 
and  proiiidence  of  nature  for  the  commoditie  of  gene- 
ration, in  fuch  of  her  creatures  as  bring  not  forth  a 
Huely  body  (as  do  foure  footed  beafls)  but  in  flead 
thereof  a  certaine  quantitie  of  fhapeleffe  matter  con- 
tained in  a  veffell,  which  after  it  is  fequeflred  from  the 
dames  body  receiueth  Hfe  and  perfecSlion,  as  in  the 
egges  of  birdes,  fiflres,  and  ferpents  :  for  the  matter 
being  of  fome  quantitie,  and  to  iffue  out  at  a  narrow 
place,  for  the  eafie  paffage  thereof,  it  mufL  of  neceffitie 
beare  fuch  fliape  as  might  not  be  fharpe  and  greeuous 
to  i)affe  as  an  angle,  nor  fo  large  or  obtufe  as  might 
not  effay  fome  iffue  out  with  one  part  moe  then  other 
as  the  rounde,  therefore  it  mufl  be  llenderer  in  fome 
part,  and  yet  not  without  a  rotunditie  and  fmoothneffe 
to  giue  the  reft  an  eafie  deliuerie.  Such  is  the  figure 
Ouall  w^hom  for  his  antiquitie,  dignitie  and  vfe,  I 
place  among  the  refl  of  the  figures  to  embellifli  our 
proportions  :  of  this  fort  are  diuers  of  Anacreons  ditties, 
and  thofe  otlier  of  the  Grecian  L.iricks,  who  wrate 
wanton  amorous  deuifes,  to  folace  their  witts  with  all, 
an'd  many  times  they  would  (to  giue  it  right  fhape  of 
an  egge)  deuide  a  word  in  the  midfl,  and  peece  out  the 
next  verfe  with  the  other  halfe,  as  ye  may  fee  by  per- 
ufing  their  meetres. 

There  arc  two  copies  of  TJie  Arte  of  English  Poesie  in  the  British  Museum : 
one  in  tlie  general  library,  and  the  other  in  the  Grenvillc  collection.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Grenville  copy  is  written  as  follows: — 

This  Cojn^  whicli  had  belonged  to  Ben  Jonfon  and  has  his 
autograpli  on  the  Title-Page,  is  likewife  remarkable  for  containing 
after  p.  84  fotir  cancelled  leaves  of  text  which,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Copy  of  the  book  :  yet, 
thofe  leaves  lacing  cancelled,  the  85th  page  certainly  does  not 
carry  on  the  fentence  which  terminates  p.  84. 

The  reason  of  this  last  observation  is  that  the  cancelled  leaves  contained 
exactly  8  pp.  ;  which  however  did  not  begin  at  the  top  and  so  be  imposed  as 
so  many  separate  pages,  but  0114  lines  from  the  bottom  ;  the  text  running  on 
asin  other  parts  of  the  book.  When  these  pages  were  withdrawn  there  were 
a  cor}'L'sJ>o!/(l i )/g \-\\\mhitr  of  lines  uncancelled,  commencing  '  When  I  wrate,'  as 
on/.  124,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  of  them  ;  so  that  page  84  of  ordinary  copies 
was  easily  completed  In'  the  addition  of  these  lines.  The  cancelled  pages 
are  unniunbered. 
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Eight  cancelled  pages,  in  Ben  Jonson's  copv, 

IN  THE  GrENVILLE  COLLECTION, 

British  Museum. 

Of  the  deidce  or  embleme,  and  that  other  which  the  Greekes 
call  Ajiagramma^  and  we  the  Fofie  tra?ifpofed. 

Nd  befides  all  the  remembred  points  of 
Metricall  proportion,  ye  haue  yet  two  other 
forts  of  fome  affinitie  with  them,  which 
alfo  firfl  iffued  out  of  the  Poets  head,  and 
whereof  the  Courtly  maker  was  the  prin- 
cipall  artificer,  hauing  many  high  conceites  and  curious 
imaginations,  with  leafure  inough  to  attend  his  idle 
inuentions :  and  thefe  be  the  fhort,  quicke  and  fenten- 
tious  propofitions,  fuch  as  be  at  thefe  dayes  all  your 
deuices  of  armes  and  other  amorous  infcriptions  which 
courtiers  vfe  to  giue  and  alfo  to  weare  in  liuerie  for 
the  honour  of  their  ladies,  and  commonly  containe 
but  two  or  three  words  of  wittie  fentence  or  fecrete 
conceit  till  they  vnfolded  or  explaned  by  fome  inter- 
pretation. For  which  caufe  they  be  commonly  ac- 
companied with  a  figure  or  purtraidl  of  ocular  repre- 
fentation,  the  words  fo  aptly  correfponding  to  the 
fubtilitie  of  the  figure,  that  afwel  the  eye  is  therwith 
recreated  as  the  eare  or  the  mind.  The  Greekes  call 
it  Embleina,  the  Italiens  Impreja^  and  we,  a  Deuice, 
fuch  as  a  man  may  put  into  letters  of  gold  and  fende 
to  his  miRreffes  for  a  token,  or  caufe  to  be  embrodered 
in  fcutchions  of  armes,  or  in  any  bordure  of  a  rich  gar- 
ment to  giue  by  his  noueltie  maruell  to  the  beholder. 
Such  were  the  figures  and  infcriptions  the  Romane 
Emperours  gaue  in  their  money  and  coignes  of  largeffe, 
and  in  other  great  medailles  of  filuer  and  gold,  as  that 
of  the  Emperour  Atigujlns^  an  arrow  entangled  by  the 
filh  Reniora,  with  thefe  words,  Feflina  lento,  fignifying 
that  celeritie  is  to  be  vfed  with  deliberation  :  all  great 
enterprifes  being  for  the  mofl  part  either  ouerthrowen 
with  hafl  or  hindred  by  delay,  in  which  cafe  leafure  in 
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th'aduice,  and  fpeed  in  th'execution  make  a  very  good 
match  for  a  glorious  fucceffe. 

Th'Emperour  Heliogabalus  by  his  name  alkiding  to 
the  funne,  which  in  Greeke  is  Helios,  gaue  for  his  de- 
uice,  the  coeleflial  funne,  with  thefe  words  \Soli  hiidB6\ 
the  fubtiUtie  lyeth  in  the  word  \^foli\  which  hath  a  double 
fenfe,  viz.  to  the  Sunne,  and  to  him  onely. 

We  our  felues  attributing  that  mofl  excellent  figure, 
for  his  incomparable  beauty  and  light,  to  the  perfon 
of  our  Soueraigne  lady  altring  the  mot,  made  it  farre 
paffe  that  of  Th'Emperour  Heliogabalus  both  for  fub- 
tilitie  and  multiplicitie  of  fenfe,  thus,  \Soli  nunquam 
dejicienti\  to  her  onely  that  neuer  failes,  viz.  in  bountie 
and  munificence  toward  all  hers  that  deferue,  or  elfe 
thus.  To  her  onely  whofe  glorie  and  good  fortune  may 
neuer  decay  or  wane.  And  fo  it  inureth  as  a  wifh  by 
way  of  refemblaunce  in  [Simile  diffiinile\  which  is  alfo 
a  fubtillitie,  likening  her  Maieflie  to  the  Sunnfe  for  his 
brightneffe,  but  not  to  him  for  his  paffion,  which  is 
ordinarily  to  go  to  glade,  and  fometime  to  fuffer  eclypfe. 

King  Edvvarde  the  thirde,  her  Maiefties  mofl  noble 
progenitour,  firfL  founder  of  the  famous  order  of  the 
Garter,  gaue  this  pofie  with  it.  Hojiy  foil  qui  mal  y 
penfe,  commonly  thus  Englifhed,  111  be  to  him  that 
thinketh  ill,  but  in  mine  opinion  better  thus,  Difhonored 
be  he,  who  meanes  vnhonorably.  There  can  not  be  a 
more  excellent  deuife,  nor  that  could  containe  larger 
intendment,  nor  greater  fubtilitie,  nor  (as  a  man  may 
fay)  more  vertue  or  Princely  generofitie.  For  firfl  he 
did  by  it  mildly  and  grauely  reproue  the  peruers  con- 
flru6lion  of  fuch  noble  men  in  his  court,  as  imputed 
the  kings  wearing  about  his  neck  the  garter  of  the 
lady  with  whom  he  danced,  to  fome  amorous  alliance 
betwixt  them,  which  was  not  true.  He  alfo  iuftly  de- 
fended his  owne  integritie,  faued  the  noble  womans 
good  renowme,  which  by  licentious  fpeeches  might 
haue  bene  empaired,  and  liberally  recorapenced  her  in- 
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iurie  with  an  honor,  fuch  as  none  could  haue  bin  deuifed 
greater  nor  more  glorious  or  permanent  vpon  her  and 
all  the  pofleritie  of  her  houfe.  It  inureth  alfo  as  a 
worthy  leffon  and  difcipline  for  all  Princely  perfonages, 
whofe  a(51ions,  imaginations,  countenances  and  fpeeches, 
fhould  euermore  correfpond  in  all  trueth  and  honorable 
funplicitie. 

Charles  the  fift  Emperour,  euen  in  his  yong  yeares 
(hewing  his  valour  and  honorable  ambition,  gaue  for 
his  new  order,  the  golden  Fleece,  vfurping  it  vpon 
Prince  lafon  and  his  Argonauts  rich  fpoile  brought 
from  Cholcos.  But  for  his  deuice  two  pillers  with  this 
mot  Plus  vltra^  as  one  not  content  to  be  retrained 
within  the  limits  that  Hercules  had  fet  for  an  vttermofL 
bound  to  all  his  trauailes,  viz.  two  pillers  in  the  mouth 
of  the  flraight  Gihraltare^  but  would  go  furder  :  which 
came  fortunately  to  paffe,  and  whereof  the  good  fuc- 
ceffe  gaue  great  commendation  to  his  deuice  :  for  by 
the  valiancy  of  his  Captaines  before  he  died  he  con- 
quered great  part  of  the  well  Indias,  neuer  knowen  to 
Hercules  or  any  of  our  world  before. 

In  the  fame  time  (feeming  that  the  heauens  and 
(larres  had  confpired  to  repleniOi  the  earth  with  Princes 
and  gouernours  of  great  courage,  and  moft  famous 
conquerours)  Seliui  Emperour  of  Turkic  gaue  for  his 
deuice  a  croiflant  or  new  moone,  promifmg  to  himfelf 
increafe  of  glory  and  enlargement  of  empire,  til  he  had 
brought  all  Afia  vnder  his  fubiedlion,  which  he  reafon- 
ably  well  accompliflied.  For  in  leffe  then  eight  yeres 
which  he  raigned,  he  conquered  all  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  layd  it  to  his  dominion.  This  deuice  afterward  was 
vfurped  by  Henry  the  fecond  French  king,  with  this 
mot  Donee  toiuni  conipleat  orhem^  till  he  be  at  his  full  : 
meaning  it  not  fo  largely  as  did  Selim,  but  onely  that 
his  friendes  fliould  knowe  how  vnable  he  was  to  do 
them  good,  and  to  fliew  benificence  vntil  he  attained 
the  crowne  of  France  vnto  which  he  afpired  as  next 
fucceffour. 
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King  Lewis  the  twelfth,  a  vahant  and  magnanimous 
prince,  who  becaufe  hee  was  on  euery  fide  enuironed 
with  mightie  neighbours,  and  mofl  of  them  his  enemies, 
to  let  them  perceiue  that  they  fhould  not  finde  him 
vnable  or  vnfurnifhed  (incafe  they  fhould  offer  any  vn- 
lawfull  hoflillitie)  of  fufiicient  forces  of  his  owne,  afwell 
to  offende  as  to  defend,  and  to  reuenge  an  iniurie  as 
to  repulfe  it.  He  gaue  for  his  deuice  the  Porkefpick 
with  this  pofie  p^es  et  higJi,  both  farre  and  neare.  For 
the  Purpentines  nature  is,  to  fuch  as  fland  aloofe,  to 
dart  her  prickles  from  her,  and  if  they  come  neare  her, 
with  the  fame  as  they  fticke  fafl  to  wound  them  that 
hurt  her. 

But  of  late  yeares  in  the  ranfacke  of  the  Cities  of 
Cartagena  and  S.  Dominico  in  the  WeR  Indias,  man- 
fully put  in  execution  by  the  proweffe  of  her  Maieflies 
men,  there  was  found  a  deuice  made  peraduenture 
without  King  Philips  knowledge,  wrought  al  in  maffuie 
copper,  a  king  fitting  on  horfebacke  vpon  a  nionde  or 
world,  the  horfe  prauncing  forward  with  his  forelegges 
as  if  he  would  leape  of,  with  this  infcription,  Non 
fufficit  orhis^  meaning,  as  it  is  to  be  conceaued,  that 
one  whole  world  could  not  content  him.  This  im- 
meafurable  ambition  of  the  Spaniards,  if  her  Maieflie 
by  Gods  prouidence,  had  not  with  her  forces,  prouid- 
ently  flayed  and  retranched,  no  man  knoweth  what 
inconuenience  might  in  time  haue  infued  to  all  the 
Princes  and  common  wealthes  in  Chriflendome,  who 
haue  founde  them  felues  long  annoyed  with  his  ex- 
ceffiue  greatneffe. 

Atila  king  of  the  Huns,  inuading  France  with  an 
army  of  300000.  fighting  men,  as  it  is  reported,  think- 
ing vtterly  to  abbafe  the  glory  of  the  Romane  Empire, 
gaue  for  his  deuice  of  armes,  a  fword  with  a  firie  point 
and  thefe  words,  Ferro  et  flamma,  with  fword  and  fire. 
This  \ery  deuice  being  as  ye  fee  onely  accommodate 
to  a  Ling  or  conquerourandnot  acoillen  oranymeane 
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^ouldier,  a  certaine  bafe  man  of  England  being  knowen 
euen  at  that  time  a  bricklayer  or  mafon  by  his  fcience, 
gaue  for  his  crefl :  whom  it  had  better  become  to  beare 
a  truell  full  of  morter  then  a  fword  and  fire,  which  is 
onely  the  reuenge  of  a  Prince,  and  lieth  not  in  any 
other  mans  abilitie  to  performe,  vnleffe  ye  will  allow 
it  to  euery  poore  knaue  that  is  able  to  fet  fire  on  a  thacht 
houfe.  The  heraldes  ought  to  vfe  great  difcretion  in 
fuch  matters  :  for  neither  any  rule  of  their  arte  doth 
warrant  fuch  abfurdities,  nor  though  fuch  a  coat  or 
crefl  were  gained  by  a  prifoner  taken  in  the  field,  or 
by  a  flag  found  in  fome  ditch  and  neuer  fought  for  (as 
many  times  happens)  yet  is  it  no  more  allowable  then 
it  were  to  beare  the  deuice  of  Tajiwdan  an  Emperour 
in  Tartary,  who  gaue  the  lightning  of  heauen,  with  a 
pofie  in  that  language  purporting  thefe  words,  Ira 
Dei,  which  alfo  appeared  well  to  anfwer  his  fortune. 
For  from  a  flurdie  fhepeheard  he  became  a  mofl 
mighty  Emperour,  and  with  his  innumerable  great 
armies  defolated  fo  many  countreyes  and  people,  as 
he  might  iuflly  be  called  \the  wrath  of  God^  It 
appeared  alfo  by  his  flrange  ende  :  for  in  the  midfl  of 
his  greatneffe  and  profperitie  he  died  fodainly,  and 
left  no  child  or  kinred  for  a  fucceffour  to  fo  large  an 
Empire,  nor  any  memory  after  him  more  then  of  his 
great  puiffance  and  crueltie. 

But  that  of  the  king  of  China  in  the  fardefl  part  of 
the  Orient,  though  it  be  not  fo  terrible  is  no  leffe  ad- 
mirable, and  of  much  fharpneffe  and  good  implication, 
worthy  for  the  greateft  king  and  conqueror  :  and  it  is, 
two  flrange  ferpents  entertangled  in  their  amorous 
congreffe,  the  leffer  creeping  with  his  head  into  the 
greaters  mouth,  with  words  purporting  \ama  et  time\ 
loue  and  feare.  Which  pofie  with  maruellous  much 
reafon  and  fubtillity  implieth  the  dutie  of  euery 
fubie6l  to  his  Prince,  and  of  euery  Prince  to  his 
fubiedl,  and  that  without  either  of  them  both,  no 
fubiecl  could  be  fayd  entirely  to  performe  his  liegeance 
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nor  the  Prince  his  part  of  lawfull  gouernement.  For 
without  feare  and  loue  the  foueraigne  authority  could 
not  be  vpholden,  nor  without  iuflice  and  mercy  the 
Prince  be  renowmed  and  honored  of  his  fubie(5l.  All 
which  parts  are  difcouered  in  this  figure :  loue  by  the 
ferpents  amorous  entertangling :  obedience  and  feare 
by  putting  the  inferiours  head  into  the  others  mouth 
hauing  puiffance  to  deflroy.  On  th'other  fide,  iuflice 
in  the  greater  to  prepare  and  manace  death  and  de- 
flru6lion  to  offenders.  And  if  he  fpare  it,  then  betoken- 
eth  itmercie,  and  a  grateful  recompence  of  the  loue  and 
obedience  which  the  foueraigne  receaueth. 

It  is  alfo  worth  the  telling,  how  the  king  vfeth  the 
fame  in  pollicie,  he  giueth  it  in  his  ordinarie  liueries 
to  be  worne  in  euery  vpper  garment  of  all  his  nobleft 
men  and  greateft  Magiflrats  and  the  refl  of  his  officers 
and  feruants,  which  are  either  embrodered  vpon  the 
breaR  and  the  back  with  filuer  or  gold  or  pearle  or  flone 
more  or  leffe  richly,  according  to  euery  mans  dignitie 
and  calling,  and  they  may  not  prefume  to  be  feene  in 
publick  without  them  :  nor  alfo  in  any  place  where  by 
the  kings  commiffion  they  vfe  to  fit  in  iufi.ice,  or  any 
other  publike  affaire,  wherby  the  king  is  highly  both 
honored  and  ferued,  the  common  people  retained  in 
dutie  and  admiration  of  his  greatneffe  :  the  noblemen, 
magiftrats  and  officers  euery  one  in  his  degree  fo  much 
efleemed  and  reuerenced,  as  in  their  good  and  loyall 
feruice  they  want  vnto  their  perfons  litle  leffe  honour 
for  the  kings  fake,  then  can  be  almofl  due  or  exhibited 
to  the  king  him  felfe. 

I  could  not  forbeare  to  adde  this  forraine  example 
to  accomplifh  our  difcourfe  touching  deuices.  For  the 
beauty  and  gallantneffe  of  it,  beficles  the  fubtillitie  of 
the  conceit,  and  princely  pollicy  in  the  vfe,  more  exacfl 
then  can  be  remembred  in  any  other  of  any  European 
Prince,  whofe  deuifes  I  will  not  fay  but  many  of  them 
be  loftie  and  ingenious,  many   of  them   louely  and 
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beautiful!,  many  other  ambitious  and  arrogant,  and  the 
chiefefl  of  them  terrible  and  ful  of  horror  to  the  nature 
of  man,  but  that  any  of  them  be  comparable  with  it,  for 
wit,  vertue,  grauitie,  and  if  ye  lift  brauerie,  honour  and 
magnificence,  not  vfurping  vpon  the  peculiars  of  the 
gods.     In  my  conceipt  there  is  none  to  be  found. 

This  may  fufhce  for  deuices,  a  terme  which  includes 
in  his  generality  all  thofe  other,  viz.  liueries,  cogniz- 
ances, emblem es,  enfeigns  and  imprefes.  For  though 
the  termes  be  diuers,  the  vfe  and  intent  is  but  one 
whether  they  reft  in  colour  or  figure  or  both,  or  in 
word  or  in  muet  fhew,  and  that  is  to  infinuat  fome 
fecret,  wittie,  morall  and  braue  purpofe  prefented  to 
the  beholder,  either  to  recreate  his  eye,  or  pleafe  his 
phantafie,  or  examine  his  iudgement  or  occupie  his 
braine  or  to  manage  his  will  either  by  hope  or  by 
dread,  euery  of  which  refpedles  be  of  no  litle  moment 
to  the  intereft  and  ornament  of  the  ciuill  life  :  and 
therefore  giue  them  no  little  commendation.  Then  hau- 
ing  produced  fo  many  worthy  and  wife  founders  of  thefe 
deuices,  and  fo  many  puiffant  patrons  and  prote6lours 
of  them,  I  feare  no  reproch  in  this  difcourfe,  which 
otherwife  the  venimous  appetite  of  enuie  by  detra6lion 
or  fcorne  would  peraduenture  not  fticke  to  offer  me. 

Of  the  Anagrame,  or  pofie  tranfpofed. 

[Ne  other  pretie  conceit  we  will  impart  vnto 
you  and  then  trouble  you  with  no  more, 
and  is  alfo  borrowed  primitiuely  of  the 
Poet,  or  courtly  maker,  we  may  terme  him, 
the  \_pofie  tranfpofed\  or  in  one  word  \a 
irai2fpofe\  a  thing  if  it  be  done  for  paftime  and  exercife 
of  the  wit  without  fuperftition  commendable  inough 
and  a  meete  ftudy  for  Ladies,  neither  bringing  them 
any  great  gayne  nor  any  great  loffe  vnleffe  it  be  of  idle 
time.    They  that  vfe  it  for  pleafure  is  to  breed  one  word 
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out  of  another  not  altering  any  letter  nor  the  number 
of  them,  but  onely  tranfpofmg  of  the  fame,  wherupon 
many  times  is  produced  fome  grateful  newes  or  matter 
to  them  for  v/hofe  pleafure  and  feruice  it  was  intended  : 
and  bicaufe  there  is  much  difficultie  in  it,  and  alto- 
gether flandeth  upon  hap  hazard,  it  is  compted  for  a 
courtly  conceit  no  leffe  then  the  deuice  before  remem- 
bred.  Lycophroii  one  of  the  feuen  Greeke  Lyrickes, 
who  when  they  met  together  (as  many  times  they  did) 
for  their  excellencie  and  louely  Concorde,  were  called 
the  feuen  flarres  \_pleiades\  this  man  was  very  perfit 
and  fortunat  in  thefe  tranfpofes,  and  for  his  delicate 
wit  and  other  good  parts  was  greatly  fauoured  by 
Ptolome  king  of  Egypt  and  Queene  Arfinoe  his  wife. 
He  after  fuch  fort  called  the  king  axofisXlrog  which  is 
letter  for  letter  PtolomcBus  and  Queene  Arfinoe^  he 
called  'iov  7]oac,  which  is  Arfuioe^  now  the  fubtillitie 
lyeth  not  in  the  conuerfion  but  in  the  fence  in  this 
that  Aponielitos,  fignifieth  in  Greek  [/loney  fweei]  fo  was 
Ptolome  the  fweetefl  natured  man  in  the  world  both  for 
countenance  and  conditions,  and  loneras,  fignifieth  the 
the  violet  or  flower  of  Iu7io  a  flile  among  the  Greekes 
for  a  woman  endued  with  all  bewtie  and  magnificence, 
which  con{lru(ftion  falling  outgrateful  and  fo  truly,exceed- 
inglywell  pleafed  the  King  and  the  Queene,  and  got  Zj'r^- 
pJiron  no  litle  thanke  and  benefite  at  both  their  hands. 
The  French  Gentlemen  haue  very  fharpe  witts  and 
withall  a  delicate  language,  which  may  very  eafily  be 
wrefled  to  any  alteration  of  words  fententious,  and 
they  of  late  yeares  haue  taken  this  paflime  vp  among 
them  many  times  gratifying  their  Ladies,  and  often 
times,  the  Princes  of  die  Realme,  with  fome  fuch 
thankfull  noueltie.  Whereof  one  made  by  Francois 
de  Va/Iois,  thus  De  fapn  fins  Roy^  who  in  deede  was 
of  fafliion  countenance  and  flature,  befides  his  regall 
vertues  a  very  king,  for  in  a  world  there  could  not  be 
feene  a  goodlier  man  of  perfon.     Another  found  this 
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by  Henry  de  Vallois  \Roy  de  nulz  /my]  a  king  hated  of 
no  man,  and  was  apparant  in  his  conditions  and  nature, 
for  there  was  not  a  Prince  of  greater  affabiHtie  and 
manfuetude  than  he. 

I  my  felfe  feeing  this  conceit  fo  well  allowed  of  in 
Fraunce  and  Italic,  and  being  informed  that  her  Ma- 
ieflie  tooke  pleafure  fometimes  in  defciphring  of  names, 
and  hearing  how  diuers  Gentlemen  of  her  Court  had 
effayed  but  with  no  great  felicitie  to  make  fome  de- 
lectable tranfpofe  of  her  Maieflies  name,  I  would 
needs  try  my  luck,  for  cunning  I  now  not  why  I  fhould 
call  it,  vnleffe  it  be  for  the  many  and  variable  applica- 
tions of  fence,  which  requireth  peraduenture  fome  wit 
and  difcretion  more  then  of  euery  vnlearned  man  and 
for  the  purpofe  I  tooke  me  thefe  three  wordes  (if  any 
other  in  the  world)  containing  in  my  conceit  greatefl 
myflerie,  and  mofl  importing  good  to  all  them  that 
now  be  aliue,  vnder  her  noble  gouernement. 
Eliffabet  Anglorum  Regiiia. 

Which  orthographic  (becaufe  ye  fhall  not  be  abufed) 
is  true  and  not  miflaken,  for  the  letter  zeta^  of  the 
Hebrewes  and  Greeke  and  of  all  other  toungs  is  in 
truth  but  a  double  ff.  hardly  vttered,  and  H.  is  but  a 
note  of  afpiration  onely  and  no  letter,  which  therefore 
is  by  the  Greeks  omitted.  Vpon  the  tranfpofition  I 
found  this  to  redound. 

Midi  a  reg?mMs  en fe  gloria. 

By  thy  Jword JJialt  thou  raigne  in  great  rmowne. 

Then  tranfpofmg  the  word  \enfe\  it  came  to  be 

Mult  a  regnabis  fene  gloria. 

Aged  and  in  much  glorieJJiall  ye  raigne. 

Both  which  refultes  falling  out  vpon  the  very  firfl  marfhal- 

ling  of  the  letters,  without  any  darknefle  or  difificultie, 

and  fo  ienfibly  and  well  appropriat  to  her  Maieflies 

perfon  and  eflate,  and  finally  fo  effe6lually  to  mine 

own  wifh  (which  is  a  matter  of  much  moment  in  fuch 

cafes)  I  took  them  both  for  a  good  boding,  and  very 
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Eight  cancelled  pages,  in  Ben  Jonson's  copy. 

fatallitie  to  her  Maieflie  appointed  by  Gods  prouidence 
for  all  our  comfortes.  Alfo  I  imputed  it  for  no  litle 
good  luck  and  glorie  to  my  felfe,  to  haue  pronounced 
to  her  lb  good  and  profperous  a  fortune,  and  fo  thanke- 
full  newes  to  all  England,  which  though  it  cannot  be 
faid  by  this  euent  any  deflinie  or  fatal  neceffitie,  yet 
furely  is  it  by  all  probabillitie  of  reafon,  fo  likely  to 
come  to  paffe,  as  any  other  worldly  euent  of  things 
that  be  vncertaine,  her  Maieflie  continuing  the  courfe 
of  her  mofl  regal  proceedings  and  vertuous  life  in  all 
earnefl  zeale  and  godly  contemplation  of  his  word, 
and  in  the  fmcere  adminiflration  of  his  terrene  iuflice, 
affigned  ouer  to  her  execution  as  his  Lieutenant  vpon 
earth  within  the  compaffe  of  her  dominions. 

This  alfo  is  worth  the  noting,  and  I  will  affure  you 
of  it,  that  after  the  nrfl  fearch  whereupon  this  tranfpofe 
was  fafhioned.  The  fame  letters  being  by  me  toffed 
and  tranlaced  hue  hundreth  times,  I  could  neuer  make 
any  other,  at  leafl  of  fome  fence  and  conformitie  to 
her  Maieflies  eflate  and  the  cafe.  If  any  other  man 
by  triall  happen  vpon  a  better  omination,  or  what 
foeuer  els  ye  will  call  it,  I  will  reioyfe  to  be  ouer- 
matched  in  my  deuife,  and  renounce  him  all  the 
thankes  and  profite  of  my  trauaile. 

End  of  the  cancelled  pages. 

The  text  then  immediately  follows  on  thus  : — 

When  I  wrate  of  thefe  deuices,  I  fmiled  with  my  ielfe, 
thinking  that  the  readers  would  do  fo  to,  and  many  of 
them  fay,  that  fuch  trifles  as  thefe  might  well  haue 
bene  fpared,  confidering  the  world  is  full  inough  of 
them,  and  that  it  is  pitie  mens  heades  (hould  be  fedde 
with  fuch  vanities  as  are  to  none  edification  nor  in- 
flrudlion,  either  of  morall  vertue,  or  otherwife  behoofifull 
for  the  common  wealth,  to  whofe  feruice  (fay  they)  we 
are  all  borne,  and  not  to  fill  and  replenifh  a  whole 
world  full  of  idle  toyes.     To  which  fort  of  reprehen- 
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dours,  being  either  all  holy  and  mortified  to  the 
world,  and  therfore  eileeming  nothing  that  fauoureth 
not  of  Theologie,  or  altogether  graue  and  worldly,  and 
therefore  caring  for  nothing  but  matters  of  pollicie, 
and  difcourfes  of  eflate,  or  all  giuen  to  thrift  and 
paffmg  for  none  art  that  is  not  gainefull  and  lucratiue, 
as  the  fciences  of  the  Law,  Phificke  and  marchaundife  : 
to  thefe  I  will  giue  none  other  anfwerethen  referrethem 
to  the  many  trifling  poemes  of  Horner^  Oiiid,  Virgil/, 
Catullus  and  other  notable  writers  of  former  ages,  which 
were  not  of  any  grauitie  or  ferioufneffe,  and  many  of 
them  full  of  impudicitie  and  ribaudrie,  as  are  not  thefe 
of  ours,  nor  for  any  good  in  the  world  fhould  haue 
bene  :  and  yet  thofe  trifles  are  come  from  many  former 
fiecles  vnto  our  times,  vncontrolled  or  condemned  or 
fupprefl  by  any  Pope  or  Patriarch  or  other  feuere 
cenfor  of  the  ciuill  maners  of  men,  but  haue  bene  in 
all  ages  permitted  as  the  conuenient  folaces  and  recrea- 
tions of  mans  wit.  And  as  I  can  not  denie  but  thefe 
conceits  of  mine  be  trifles :  no  leffe  in  very  deede  be 
all  the  mofl  ferious  fludies  of  man,  if  we  fliall  meafure 
grauitie  and  lightneffe  by  the  wife  mans  ballance  who 
after  he  had  confidered  of  all  the  profoundefl  artes 
and  fludies  among  men,  in  th'ende  cryed  out  with 
this  Epyphoneme,  Vanitas  vanitatum  et  Ofnnia  vanitas. 
Whole  authoritie  if  it  were  not  fufficient  to  make  me 
beleeue  fo,  I  could  be  content  with  Dcmocritus  rather 
to  condemne  the  vanities  of  our  life  by  derifion,  then  as 
Heraclitics  with  teares,  faying  with  that  merrie  Greeke 
thus. 

Omnia  fuiit  rifus,  funt  ptiluis,  et  onmia  nil  junt. 
Res  ho77iiniim  am^cE,  nain  ratione  carent. 
Thus  Englifhed, 

All  is  but  a  iejl,  all  dujl,  all  not  vvortli  two  peafo7i : 

For  why  in  mans  matters  is  neither  rime  7ior  reafo7i. 

Now  paffmg  from  thefe  courtly  trifles,  let  vs  talke 

of  our  fcholaflical  toyes,  that  is  of  the  Grammatical! 

verfifying  of  the  Greeks  and  Latines  and  fee  whether 

it  might  be  reduced  into  our  Englifh  arte  or  no. 
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CHAP.  XII.  [X///] 

How  if  all  7na?ier  of  fo claim  innoiiations  were  not  very 

fca?idalous,  fpecially  iji  the  lawes  of  any  laftgage  or 

arte,  the  vfe  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine  feete 

might  be  brought  into  our  vulgar  Poefie, 

and  with  good  grace  inough. 

|0w  neuertheleffe  albeit  we  haue  before  al- 
ledged  that  our  vulgar  Saxon  E  iglifJi 
{landing  mofl  vpon  wordes  nionojdlable^ 
and  little  vpon  polyfUlables  doth  hardly 
admit  the  vfe  of  thofe  fine  inuented  feete 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  and  that  for  the  mofl  part 
wife  and  graue  men  doe  naturally  miflike  with  all  fod- 
aine  innouations  fpecially  of  lawes  (and  this  the  law 
of  our  auncient  Englifh  Poefie)  and  therefore  lately  be- 
fore we  imputed  it  to  a  nice  and  fcholaflicall  curiofitie 
in  fuch  makers  as  haue  fought  to  bring  into  our  vulgar 
Poefie  fome  of  the  auncient  feete,  to  wit  the  DaBile 
into  verfes  examefers,  as  he  that  tranflated  certaine 
bookes  of  Virgils  Eneydos  in  fuch  meafures  and  not  vn- 
commendably  :  if  I  fhould  now  fay  otherwife  it  would 
make  me  feeme  contradi6torie  to  my  felfe,  yet  for  the 
information  of  our  yong  makers,  and  pleafure  of  all 
others  who  be  delighted  in  noueltie,  and  to  th'intent 
we  may  not  feeme  by  ignorance  or  ouerfight  to  omit 
any  point  of  fubtillitie,  materiall  or  neceffarie  to  our 
vulgar  arte,  we  will  in  this  prefent  chapter  and  by  our 
own  idle  obferuations  fliew  how  one  may  eafily  and 
commodioufly  lead  all  thofe  feete  of  the  auncients  into 
our  vulgar  langage.  And  if  mens  eares  were  not  per- 
chaunce  to  daintie,  or  their  iudgementes  ouer  partiall, 
would  peraduenture  nothing  at  all  misbecome  our  arte, 
but  make  in  our  meetres  a  more  pleafant  numerofitie 
then  now  is.  Thus  farre  therefore  we  will  aduenture 
and  not  beyond,  to  th'intent  to  fliew  some  fingularitie 
in  our  arte  that  euery  man  hath  not  heretofore  obferued, 
and  (her  maiefly  good  liking  always  had)  whether  we 
make  the  common  readers  to  laugh  or  to  lowre,  all  is 
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a  matter,  fmce  our  intent  is  not  fo  exa6llie  to  profecute 
the  purpofe,  nor  fo  earnellly,  as  to  think e  it  flioiild  by 
authority  of  our  owne  iudgement  be  generallyapplauded 
at  to  the  difcredit  of  our  forefathers  maner  of  vulgar 
Poefie,  or  to  the  alteration  or  peraduenture  totall  de- 
flrudlion  of  the  fame,  which  could  not  fland  with  any 
good  difcretion  or  curtefie  in  vs  to  attempt,  but  thus 
much  I  fay,  that  by  fome  leafurable  trauell  it  were  no 
hard  matter  to  induce  all  their  auncient  feete  into  vfe 
with  vs,  and  that  it  fhould  proue  very  agreable  to  the 
eare  and  well  according  with  our  ordmary  times  and 
pronunciation,  which  no  man  could  then  iuflly  miflike, 
and  that  is  to  allow  euery  word  polifdiable  one  long 
time  of  neceffitie,  which  fhould  be  where  his  fharpe  ac- 
cent falls  in  our  owne  ydionie  mofl  aptly  and  naturally, 
wherein  we  would  not  follow  the  licence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latines,  who  made  not  their  fharpe  accent  any 
neceffary  prolongation  of  their  times,  but  vfed  fuch 
fillable  fometimes  long  lometimes  fhort  at  their  plea- 
fure.  The  other  fillables  of  any  word  where  the  fharpe 
accent  fell  not,  to  be  accompted  of  fuch  time  and  quan- 
titie  as  his  ortographie  would  befl  beare  hauing  regard 
to  himfelfe,  or  to  his  next  neighbour,  word,  bounding 
him  on  either  fide,  namely  to  the  fmoothnes  and  hard- 
neffe  of  the  fillable  in  his  vtterance,  which  is  occafioned 
altogether  by  his  ortographie  and  fcituation  as  in  this 
word  \ddyly\  the  firfl  fillable  for  his  vfuall  and  fharpe 
accentes  fake  to  be  alwayes  long,  the  fecond  for  his 
flat  accents  fake  to  be  alwayes  fliort,  and  the  rather 
for  his  ortographie^  bycaufe  if  he  goe  before  another 
word  commencing  with  a  vovvell  not  letting  him  to  be 
eclipfed,  his  vtterance  is  eafie  and  currant,  in  this  tril- 
fillable  \daimgerdus\  the  firfl  to  be  long,  th'other  two 
fhort  for  the  fame  caufes.  In  this  word  \d anger oufncJj'e\ 
the  firfl  and  lafl  to  be  both  long,  bycaufe  they  receiue 
both  of  them  the  fliarpe  accent,  and  the  two  middle- 
mofl  to  be  fhort,  in  thefe  words  \remedic\  and  \reniedi- 
Ieffe\  the  time  to  follow  alfo  the  accent,  fo  as  if  it  pleafe 
better  to  fet  the  fliarpe  accent  vpon  \re\  then  vpon  \dye\ 
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that  Tillable  fhould  be  made  long  and  e  co7tuerfo,  but  in 
this  word  \remedileffe\  bycaufe  many  like  better  to'accent 
the  Tillable  \nie\  then  the  Tillable  \les\  therfore  I  leaue 
him  for  a  common  Tillable  to  be  able  to  receiue  both  a 
long  and  a  fhort  time  as  occaTion  fhall  Terue.  The  hke 
law  I  Tet  in  theTe  wordes  \reiiocable\  \recouerahle\  \irre- 
uocable\  \irrecouerable\  Tor  Tometime  it  Tounds  better  to 
Tay  raid  cdb/e  then  reuocdble^  recoiier  dble\htn  reed  tier  able 
Tor  this  one  thing  ye  mufl  alwayes  markethat  iTyoui  time 
Tall  either  by  reafon  oT  his  fharpe  accent  or  otherwiTe 
vpon  X\\e  pefiu/timay  ye  Thai  finde  many  other  words  to 
rime  with  him,bycauTe  Tuch  terminations  are  not  geazon, 
but  iT  the  long  time  Tall  vpon  the  antepejiidtima  ye  fhall 
not  finde  many  wordes  to  match  him  in  his  termination, 
which  is  the  cauTe  oT  his  concord  or  rime,  but  iT  you 
would  let  your  long  time  by  his  (harpe  accent  fall  aboue 
the  antepeiiultinia  as  to  Tay  \cdiierdble\  ye  Ihall  Teldome 
or  perchance  neuer  find  one  to  make  vp  rime  with  him 
vnleffe  it  be  badly  and  by  abuTe,  and  thereTore  in  all 
Tuch  \ox\g  polifdlables  ye  doe  commonly  giue  two  fharpe 
accents,  and  thereby  reduce  him  into  two  Teete  as  in 
this  word  \remu  jierdtw;i\  which  makes  a  couple  oTgood 
Daciils,  and  in  this  word  \cdntributtdt{\  which  makes  a 
good  fpondeus  and  a  good  da^dl,  and  in  this  word  [re- 
cdpitiddtidii\  it  makes  two  dafid/s  and  a  Tillable  ouerplus 
to  annexe  to  the  word  precedent  to  helpe  peece  vp 
another  Toote.  But  Tor  wordes  monofdlables  (as  be 
mofl  oT  ours)  becauTe  in  pronouncing  them  they  do  oT 
neceTfitie  retaine  a  fharpe  accent,  ye  may  iuflly  allow 
them  to  be  all  long  if  they  will  fo  beft  ferue  your  turne, 
and  if  they  be  tailed  one  to  another,  or  th'one  to  a 
dijfdlable  or  polyffdlable  ye  ought  to  allow  them  that 
time  that  bell  ferues  your  purpofe  and  pleafeth  your 
eare  mofl,  and  truliefl  aunfweres  the  nature  of  the  orto- 
graphie  in  which  I  would  as  neare  as  I  could  obferue 
and  keepe  the  lawes  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine  verfi- 
fiers,  that  is  to  prolong  the  fillable  which  is  written 
with  double  conTonants  or  by  dipthong  or  with  fingle 
conTonants  that  run  hard  and  harfhly  vpon  the  toung  : 
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and  to  fliorten  all  fillables  that  fland  v})on  vowels,  if 
there  were  no  caufe  of  clifion  and  fingle  confonants  and 
fuch  of  them  as  are  mofl  flowing  and  flipper  vpon  the 
toung  as.  n.r.t.d.l.  and  for  this  purpofe  to  take  away- 
all  afpirations,  and  many  times  the  lafl.  confonant  of  a 
word  as  the  Latine  Poetes  vfed  to  do,  ipecisiWy Zt/ ere/ h^s 
and  E?inius  as  to  fay  \finibii\  for  \finibus\  and  fo  would 
not  I  flick  to  fay  thus  \delite\  for  \iicUght'\  [/lye]  for  [/ng/i] 
and  fuch  like,  and  doth  nothing  at  all  impugne  the  rule 
I  gaue  before  againfl:  the  wrefl-ing  of  wordes  by  falfe 
ortographie  to  make  vp  rime,  which  may  not  be  falflfied. 
But  this  omiffion  of  letters  in  the  middeR  of  a  meetre 
to  make  him  the  more  flipper,  helpes  the  numerofltie 
and  hinders  not  the  rime.  But  generally  the  fhortning 
or  prolonging  of  the  monofdlahles  dependes  much  vpon 
the  nature  of  their  ortog7'aphie  which  the  Latin  Gram- 
mariens  call  the  rule  of  pofltion,  as  for  example  if  I 
fhall  fay  thus. 

Not  mdnie  dayes  pdjl.     Twentie  dayes  after, 
This  makes  a  good  Dartill  and  a  good  fpondeiis^  but  if 
ye  turne  them  backward  it  would  not  do  fo,  as. 

Many  dayes ^  not  pajl. 
And  the  dijliek  made  all  of  monofillables. 
But  7idne  of  us  true  men  and  free ^ 
Could finde  fo  great  good  lucke  as  he. 
Which  words  ferue  well  to  make  the  verfe  d\\  fpondiacke 
or  iambicke,  but  not  in  daflil,  as  other  words  or  the 
fame  otherwife  placed  would  do,  for  it  were  an  illfauored 
da^il  to  fay. 

But  none  of  us  all  trewe. 

Therefore  whenfoeuer  your  words  will  not  make  a 
fmooth  daBil,  ye  mufl  alter  them  or  their  fltuations,  or 
elfe  turne  them  to  other  feete  that  may  better  beare 
their  maner  of  found  and  orthographic:  or  if  the  word 
h^  polyfillable  to  deuide  him,  and  to  make  him  ferue  by 
peeces,  that  he  could  not  do  whole  and  entierly.  And 
no  doubt  by  like  conflderation  did  the  Greeke  and 
Latine  verfifiers  fafliion  all  their  feete  at  the  firfl  to  be 
of  fundry  times,  and  the  felfe  fame  flllable  to  be  fome- 
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time  long  and  fometime  fhort  for  the  eares  betterfatisfac- 
tion  as  hath  bene  before  remembred.  Now  alfo  wheras 
I  faid  before  that  our  old  Saxon  Englifh  for  his  many 
monofillahles  did  not  naturally  admit  the  vfe  of  the 
ancient  feete  in  our  vulgar  meafures  fo  aptly  as  in  thofe 
languages  which  flood  moft  y\)o\\  poIifc//ab/es,  I  fayd  it 
in  a  fort  truly,  but  now  I  mufl  recant  and  confeffe  that 
our  Normane  Englifh  which  hath  growen  fmce  Willia?n 
the  Conquerour  doth  admit  any  of  the  auncient  feete, 
by  reafon  of  the  many  polyfillahles  euen  to  fixe  and 
feauen  in  one  Avord,  which  we  at  this  day  vfe  in  our 
mofl  ordinarie  language:  and  which  corruption  hath 
bene  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  peeuifli  afife6lation  not 
of  the  Normans  them  felues,  but  of  clerks  and  scholers 
or  fecretaries  long  fmce,  who  not  content  with  the  vfual 
Normane  or  Saxon  word,  would  conuert  the  very  Latine 
and  Greeke  word  into  vulgar  French,  as  to  fay  innum- 
erable for  innombrable,  reuocable,  irreuocable,  irradia- 
tion, depopulation  and  fuch  like,  which  are  not  natur- 
all  Normans  nor  yet  French,  but  altered  Latines,  and 
without  any  imitation  at  all :  which  therefore  were  long 
time  defpifed  for  inkehorne  termes,  and  now  be  reputed 
the  bed  and  mofl  delicat  of  any  other.  Of  which  and 
many  other  caufes  of  corruption  of  our  fpeach  we  haue 
in  another  place  more  amply  difcourfed,  but  by  this 
meane  we  may  at  this  day  very  well  receiue  the  aun- 
cient feete  meiricall  of  the  Greeks  and  Latines  fauing 
thofe  that  be  fuperflous  as  be  all  the  feete  aboue  the 
t?'iffi//able,  which  the  old  Grammarians  idly  inuented 
and  diftinguiflit  by  fpeciall  names,  whereas  in  deede 
the  fame  do  fland  compounded  with  the  inferiour  feete, 
and  therefore  fome  of  them  were  called  by  the  names 
oi  didaBilus,  difpojideiis  and  difiamlms:  all  which  feete 
as  I  fay  we  may  be  allowed  to  vfe  with  good  difcretion 
and  precife  choife '  of  wordes  and  with  the  fauorable 
approbation  of  readers,  and  fo  lliall  our  plat  in  this  one 
point  be  larger  and  much  furmount  that  which  Staiii- 
hu7'Jl  firfl  tooke  in  hand  by  his  exaineters  daflUicke  and 
fpondaicke  in  the  tranflation  of  Vir gills  Eneidos,   and 
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fuch  as  for  a  great  number  of  them  my  Ilomacke  can 
hardly  digefl  for  the  ill  fnapen  found  of  many  of  his 
wordes  polifdlable  and  alfo  his  copulation  of  monojill- 
ables  fupplying  the  quantitie  of  a  triffdlable  to  his  in- 
tent. And  right  fo  in  promoting  this  deuife  of  ours 
being  (I  feare  me)  much  more  nyce  and  affecfled,  and 
therefore  more  mifliked  then  his,  we  are  to  befpeake 
fauour,  firfl  of  the  delicate  eares,  then  of  the  rigorous 
and  feuere  difpofitions,  laflly  to  craue  pardon  of  the 
learned  and  auncient  makers  in  our  vulgar,  for  if  we 
fhould  feeke  in  euery  point  to  egall  our  fpeach  with 
the  Greeke  and  Latin  in  their  metricall  obferuations  it 
could  not  poffible  be  by  vs  perfourmed,  becaufe  their 
fillables  came  to  be  timed  iome  of  them  long,  fome  of 
them  fhort  not  by  reafon  of  any  euident  or  apparant 
caufe  in  writing  or  founde  remaining  vpon  one  more 
then  another,  for  many  times  they  fhortned  the  fillable 
of  fharpe  accent  and  made  long  that  of  the  flat,  and 
therefore  we  mufl  needes  fay,  it  was  in  many  of  their 
wordes  done  by  preelection  in  the  firfl  Poetes,  not 
hauing  regard  altogether  to  the  ortographie^  and  hard- 
neffe  or  foftneffe  of  a  fillable,  confonant,  vowell  or  dip- 
thong,  but  at  their  pleafure,  or  as  it  fell  out:  fo  as  he 
that  firR  put  in  a  verfe  this  word  \Penelope\  which 
might  be  Homer  or  fome  other  of  his  antiquitie,  where 
he  made  [/<?]  in  both  places  long  and  \iie\  and  \lo\ 
fhort,  he  might  haue  made  them  otherwife  and  with  as 
good  reafon,  nothing  in  the  world  appearing  that  might 
moue  them  to  make  fuch  (preele6lion)  more  in  th'one 
fillable  then  in  the  other  for  pe.  ne.  and  lo.  being  fill- 
ables vocals  be  egally  fmoth  and  currant  vpon  the 
toung,  and  might  beare  afwel  the  long  as  the  fhort  time, 
but  it  pleafed  the  Poet  otherwife :  fo  he  that  firfl  fhort- 
ned, ca.  in  this  word  cano,  and  made  long  tro^  in  troia^ 
and  0^  in  oris,  might  haue  afwell  done  the  contrary, 
but  becaufe  he  that  firfl  put  them  into  a  verfe,  found 
as  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  a  more  fweetneffe  in  his  owne 
eare  to  haue  them  fo  tymed,  therefore  all  other  Poets 
who  followed,  were  fayne  to  doe  the  like,  which  made 
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that  Virgin  who  came  many  yeares  after  the  firfl  recep- 
tion of  wordes  in  their  feuerall  times,  was  driuen  of 
neceffitie  to  accept  them  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  were 
left  him  and  therefore  faid. 

drnid  id  riimqiie  cd  no  fro  ie  qui 
prhniis  db  oris. 
Neither  truely  doe  I  fee  any  other  reafon  in  that 
lawe  (though  in  other  rules  of  fhortning  and  prolonging 
a  Tillable  there  may  be  reafon)  but  that  it  flands  vpon 
bare  tradition.  Such  as  the  Cabalijls  auouch  in  their 
myflicall  conflrudlions  Theologicall  and  others,  faying 
that  they  receaued  the  fame  from  hand  to  hand  from 
the  firfl  parent  Adam,  Abraham  and  others,  which  I 
will  giue  them  leaue  alone  both  to  fay  and  beleeue 
for  me,  thinking  rather  that  they  haue  bene  the  idle 
occupations,  or  perchaunce  the  malitious  and  craftie 
con{lru6lions  of  the  Talmudijls,  and  others  of  the  Heb- 
rue  clerks  to  bring  the  world  into  admiration  of  their 
lawes  and  Religion.  Now  peraduenture  with  vs 
Englifhmen  it  be  fomewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new  in- 
uention  of  feete  and  times  that  our  forefathers  neuer 
vfed  nor  neuer  obferued  till  this  day,  either  in  their 
meafures  or  in  their  pronuntiation,  and  perchaunce  will 
feeme  in  vs  a  prefumptuous  part  to  attempt,  confider- 
ing  alfo  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  men  to  like  of 
one  mans  choife  in  the  limitation  of  times  and  quanti- 
ties of  words,  with  which  not  one,  but  euery  eare  is  to 
be  pleafed  and  made  a  particular  iudge,  being  mofl 
truly  fayd,  that  a  multitude  or  comminaltie  is  hard  to 
pleafe  and  eafie  to  offend,  and  therefore  I  intend  not 
to  proceed  any  further  in  this  curiofitie  then  to  fhew 
fome  fmall  fubtillitie  that  any  other  hath  not  yet  done, 
and  not  by  imitation  but  by  obferuation,  nor  to  th'in- 
tent  to  haue  it  put  in  execution  in  our  vulgar  Poefie, 
but  to  be  pleafantly  fcanned  vpon,  as  are  all  nouelties 
fo  friuolous  and  ridiculous  as  it. 
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CHAP.  XIIL  [X/K] 

A  more  particular  declaration  of  the  metricall  feete  of 

the  ajicient  Poets  Greeke  and  Latine  a?id  chiefly 

of  the  feete  of  two  times. 

[Heir  Grammarians  made  a  great  multitude 
of  feete,  I  wot  not  to  what  huge  number, 
and  of  fo  many  fizes  as  their  wordes  were 
of  length,  namely  fixe  fizes,  whereas  in 
deede,  the  metricall  feete  are  but  twelue 
in  number,  wherof  foure  only  be  of  two  times,  and 
eight  of  three  times,  the  refl  compounds  of  the  premifed 
two  forts,  euen  as  the  Arithmeticall  numbers  aboue 
three  are  made  of  two  and  three.  And  if  ye  will  know 
how  many  of  thefe  feete  will  be  commodioufly  receiued 
with  vs,  I  fay  all  the  whole  twelue,  for  firfl  for  the  foote 
fpondeus  of  two  long  times  ye  haue  thefe  Englifh  wordes 
mornings  midnight.,  mifchdiince^  and  a  number  moe  whofe 
ortographie  may  dire6l  your  iudgement  in  this  point: 
foryour  Trocheus  of  a  long  and  fhort  ye  haue  thefe  wordes 
mdner,  broken.,  tdken^  bddie,  member.,  and  a  great  many 
moe  if  their  lad  fillables  abut  not  vpon  the  confonant 
in  the  beginning  of  another  word,  and  in  thefe  whether 
they  do  abut  or  no  wtttte,dittze,  sorrow.,  morrow.,  and  fuch 
like,  which  end  in  a  vovvell  for  your  Iambus  of  a  fliort 
and  a  long,  ye  haue  thefe  wordes  \refldre\  \remdrfe\  [de- 
sire] [endHre]  and  a  thoufand  befides.  For  your  foote 
pirrichius  or  of  two  fhort  filables  ye  haue  thefe  words 
\nidnie\  \indney\  [penle]  [silie]  and  others  of  that  con- 
flitution  or  the  like:  for  your  feete  of  three  times  and 
firfl  your  daclill,  ye  haue  thefe  wordes  and  a  number 
moe  patience,  temperance,  vvomdnhedd,  iolitie,  ddunger- 
ous,  duettfiill  and  others.  For  your  moloffus,  of  all  three 
long,  ye  haue  a  member  [number?]  of  wordes  alfo  and 
fpecially  mofl  of  your  participles  a6liue,  as  persifllng, 
defpoillng,  endenting,  and  fuch  like  in  ortographie:  for 
your  anapeflus  of  two  fhort  and  a  long  ye  haue  thefe 
words  but  not  many  moe,  as  mdmfold,  mofiileffe,  remd- 
nenty  holineffe.     For  your  foote  tribracchus  of  all  three 
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fliort,  ye  haue  very  few  trifflllables^  becaufe  the  fliarpe 
accent  will  aUvays  make  one  of  them  long  by  pronun- 
ciation, which  els  would  be  by  ortographie  fhort  as, 
\inerily\  \i7iinion'\  and  fuch  like.  For  your  foote  bac- 
cJiius  of  a  fliort  and  two  long  ye  haue  thefe  and  the 
like  words  triffl/Iab/es  \lamentlng\  \7'equejllng\  \j'hiounc- 
ing\  \repentdiice\  \enunng\.  For  your  foote  aiitibaccJiius^ 
of  two  long  and  a  fhort  ye  haue  thefe  wordes  \^fdrsdkai\ 
\ijnpngned^  and  others  many:  For  your  ampJiimacer 
that  is  a  long  a  fhort  and  a  long  ye  haue  thefe  wordes 
and  many  moe  \excellhit\  \imhiciit^  and  fpecially  fuch 
as  be  propre  names  of  perfons  or  townes  or  other  things 
and  namely  Welfh  wordes:  for  your  foote  aniphibrac- 
c/ius,  of  a  fhort,  a  long  and  a  Ihort,  ye  haue  thefe  wordes 
and  many  like  to  thefe  \resljled^  \iielightfidl^  \_rcprlfdll^^ 
\tndunter\  \endmill\  fo  as  for  want  of  Englifh  wordes  if 
your  eare  be  not  to  daintie  and  your  rules  to  precife, 
ye  neede  not  be  without  the  metricall  feete  of  the  an- 
cient Poets  fuch  as  be  moR  pertinent  and  not  fuperflu- 
ous.  This  is  (ye  will  perchaunce  fay)  my  fmgular 
opinion :  then  ye  fhall  fee  how  well  I  can  maintaine  it. 
FirR  the  quantitie  of  a  word  comes  either  by  (preelec- 
tion) without  reafon  or  force  as  hath  bene  alledged, 
and  as  the  auncient  Greekes  and  Latines  did  in  many 
wordes,  but  not  in  all,  or  by  (elecflion)  with  reafon  as 
they  did  in  fome,  and  not  a  few.  And  a  found  is 
drawen  at  length  either  by  the  infirmitie  of  the  toung-, 
becaufe  the  word  or  fillable  is  of  fuch  letters  as  hangs 
long  in  the  palate  or  lippes  ere  he  will  come  forth,  or 
becaufe  he  is  accented  and  tuned  hier  and  fharper  then 
another,  whereby  he  fomewhat  obfcureth  the  other  fil- 
lables  in  the  fame  word  that  be  not  accented  fo  high, 
in  both  thefe  cafes  we  will  eflablifli  our  fillable  long, 
contrariwife  the  fhortning  of  a  fillable  is,  when  his 
founde  or  accent  happens  to  be  heauy  and  flat,  that  is 
to  fall  away  fpeedily,  and  as  it  were  inaudible,  or  when 
he  is  made  of  fuch  letters  as  be  by  nature  flipper  and 
voluble  and  fmoothly  paffe  from  the  mouth.  And  the 
vowell  is  alwayes  more  eafily  deliuered  then  the  con- 
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fonant:  and  of  confonants,  the  liquide  more  then  the 
mute,  and  a  fmgle  confonant  more  then  a  double,  and 
one  more  then  tvvayne  coupled  together:  all  which 
points  were  obferued  by  the  Greekes  and  Latines,  and 
allowed  for  inaximcs  in  verfifying.  Now  if  ye  vvill 
examine  thefe  foure  biffillables  \iemndiii\  [remdi/ie] 
\i-cnder\  [/r//el]  for  an  example  by  which  ye  may  make 
a  generall  rule,  and  ye  fliall  finde,  that  they  aunfwere 
our  firfl  refolution.  FirfL  in  [;y;;/;/^;//]  [rem]  bearing 
the  fliarpe  accent  and  hauing  his  confonant  abbut  vpon 
another,  foundes  long.  The  fillable  [;/<:7///]  being  writ- 
ten with  two  confonants  mufl  needs  be  accompted  the 
fame,  befides  that  \71a71t]  by  his  Latin  originall  is  long, 
\'iz  [rcniaiiens.]  I'ake  this  word  [rejfiaine]  becaufe  the 
laft  fillable  beares  the  fliarpe  accent,  he  is  long  in  the 
eare,  and  [re]  being  the  firfl  fillable,  paffing  obfcurely 
away  with  a  flat  accent  is  fhort,  befides  that  [;r]  by  his 
Latine  originall  and  alfo  by  his  ortographie  is  fhort. 
This  word  [render]  bearing  the  fharpe  accent  vpon 
[refi]  makes  it  long,  the  fillable  [der]  falling  away  fwiftly 
and  being  alfo  written  with  a  fmgle  confonant  or 
liquide  is  fhort  and  makes  the  trochetis.  This  word 
\renet]  hauing  both  fillables  Hiding  and  flipper  make 
the  foote  Pirriehhcs^  becaufe  if  he  be  truly  vttered,  he 
beares  in  maner  no  fharper  accent  vpon  the  one 
then  the  other  fillable,  but  be  in  effect  egall  in  time 
and  tune,  as  is  alfo  the  Spondeus.  And  becaufe  they 
be  not  written  with  any  hard  or  harfh  confonants,  I  do 
allow  them  both  for  fliort  fillables,  or  to  be  vfed  for 
common,  according  as  their  fituation  and  place  with 
other  words  fliall  be :  and  as  \  haue  named  to  you  but 
onely  foure  words  for  an  example,  fo  may  ye  find  out 
by  diligent  obferuation  foure  hundred  if  ye  will.  But 
of  all  your  words  biffillables  the  mofl  part  naturally  do 
make  the  foote  Iambus^  many  the  Troclieiis,  fewer  the 
Spondeus,  fewefl  of  all  the  Pirrichius^  becaufe  in  him 
the  fharpe  accent  (if  ye  follow  the  rules  of  your  accent, 
as  we  haue  prefuppofed)  doth  make  a  litle  oddes:  and 
ye  fhall  find  verfes  made  all  of  inoiwfdlables,  and  do 
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very  well,  but  lightly  they  be  lambickes,  bycaufe  for  the 
more  part  the  accent  falles  fharpe  vpon  euery  fecond 
word  rather  then  contrariwife,  as  this  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wiats. 

I  f  hide  no  peace  and  yet  mie  wdrre  is  done, 
I  fear e  and  hope,  and  hurne  and  f reef e  like  ife. 
And  fome  verfes  where  the  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon 
the  firfl  and  third,  and  fo  make  the  verfe  wholly  Tro- 
chaicke,  as  thus, 

Worke  not,  no  nor,  wifh  thy  friend  or  foes  harnie 
Try  but,  trufl  not,  all  that  fpeake  thee  fo  fair e. 
And  fome  verfes  made  of  monofdlables  and  biffUlables 
enterlaced  as  this  of  th'Earles, 

When  raging  loue  with  extreme  paine 
And  this 

A  fairer  beafl  of  frejher  hue  beheld  1 7ieuer  nojie. 
And  fome  verfes  made  all  of  biffdlables  and  others 
all  of  triffillables,  and  others  of  polifdlables  egally  in- 
creafmg  and  of  diuers  quantities,  and  fundry  fituations, 
as  in  this  of  our  owne,  made  to  daunt  the  infolence  of 
a  beautifull  woman. 

Brittle  beauty  bloffome  daily  fading 
Morne,  noone,  and  eue  in  age  and  eke  in  eld 
Dangerous  difdainefull pleafa?itly  perfwading 
Eafie  to  gripe  but  combrous  to  weld 
For  flender  bottome  hard  and  heauy  lading 
Gay  for  a  ivhile,  but  little  while  durable 
Sufpicious,  incertaine,  irreuocable, 
O  fence  thou  art  by  trial  I  not  to  trufl 
Wifedome  it  is,  and  it  is  alfo  iust 
To  found  theflemme  before  the  tree  be  f eld 
That  is,  fince  death  will  driue  vs  all  to  dufl 
To  leaue  thy  loue  ere  that  we  be  compeld. 
In  which  ye  haue  your  firfl  verfe  all  of  biffillables 
and  of  the  foot  trocheus.     The  fecond  all  of  monofill- 
ables,  and  all  of  the  foote  Iambus,  the  third  all  of  trif- 
fillables, and  all  of  the  foote  daHilus,  your  fourth  of  one 
bifflllable,  and  two  monofillables  interlarded,  the  fift  of 
one  mo7iofillable  and  two  biffillables  enterlaced,  and  the 
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refl  of  other  fortes  and  fcituations,  fome  by  degrees 
encreafing,  fome  diminiOiing:  which  example  I  haue 
fet  dovvne  to  let  you  perceiiie  what  pleafant  numerofity 
in  the  meafure  and  difpofition  of  your  words  in  a  meetre 
may  be  contriued  by  curious  wits  and  thefe  with  other 
like  were  the  obferuations  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine 
verfifiers. 

CHAP.  XIIIL  [XV.] 
Of  your  feet  of  three  times.,  andfirfl  of  the  DaBil. 

3ur  feete  of  three  times  by  prefcription  of 
the  Latine  Grammariens  are  of  eight  fun- 
dry  proportions,  for  fome  notable  difter- 
ence  appearing  in  euery  fiilable  of  three 
falling  in  a  word  of  that  fize:  but  becaufe 
aboue  the  antepenultima  there  was  (among  the  Latines) 
none  accent  audible  in  any  long  word,  therfore  to  de- 
uife  any  foote  of  longer  meafure  then  of  three  times 
was  to  them  but  fuperfluous:  becaufe  all  aboue  the 
number  of  three  are  but  compounded  of  their  inferi- 
ours.  Omitting  therefore  to  fpeake  of  thcfe  larger 
feete,  we  fay  that  of  all  your  feete  of  three  times  the 
Dadill  is  moft  vfuall  and  fit  for  our  vulgar  meeter, 
and  moft  agreeable  to  the  eare,  fpecially  if  ye  ouerlade 
not  your  verfe  with  too  many  of  them  but  here  and 
there  enterlace  a  Iambus  or  fome  other  foote  of  two 
times  to  giue  him  granitic  and  ftay,  as  in  this  quadrein 
Trimeter  or  of  three  meafures. 

Rejider  dgame  mie  lihertie 
and  set  yoiir  cdpthiefree 
Glorious  Is  the  viBorie 
Conqnerours  ufe  ivith  lemtie 
Where  ye  fee  euery  verfe  is  all  of  a  meafure,  and  yet 
vnegall  in  number  of  fillables:  for  the  fecond  verfe  is 
but  of  fixe  fillables,  where  the  reft  are  of  eight.     But 
the  reafon  is  for  that  in  three  of  the  fame  verfes  are 
two  DaBils  a  peece,  which  abridge  two  fillables  in 
euery  verfe:  and  fo  maketh  the  longeft  euen  with  the 
ihorteft.     Ye  may  note  befides  by  the  firft  verfe,  how 
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much  better  fome  biffillable  becommeth  to  peace  out 
an  other  longer  foote  then  another  word  doth :  for  in 
place  of  \reiider\  if  ye  had  fayd  \}-eJlore\  it  had  marred 
the  Da^il^  and  of  neceffitie  driuen  him  out  at  length 
to  be  a  verfe  Iambic  of  foure  feete,  becaufe  \reiider\  is 
naturally  a  Trocheiis  and  makes  the  firfl  two  times  of  a 
dadil.  \Reftore\  is  naturally  a  Iambus^  and  in  this 
place  could  not  poffibly  haue  made  a  pleafant  daBil. 

Now  againe  if  ye  will  fay  to  me  that  thefe  two  words 
\libertie\  and  \conqtieroiu's\  be  not  precife  Da^iis  by  the 
Latine  rule.  So  much  will  I  confeffe  to,  but  fmce  they 
go  currant  inough  vpon  the  tongue,  and  be  fo  vfually 
pronounced,  they  may  paffe  wel  inough  for  DaHih  in 
our  vulgar  meeters,  and  that  is  inough  for  me,  feeking 
but  to  fafhion  an  art,  and  not  to  finifh  it:  which  time 
only  and  cuflom  haue  authoritie  to  do,  fpecially  in  all 
cafes  of  language  as  the  Poet  hath  wittily  remembred 
in  this  verfe  -ft  iwlet  vfus^ 

Qiiem  penes  arbitriimt  est  ei  vis  et  norma  loqiiendi. 

The  Earle  of  Surrey  vpon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
IViat  made  among  other  this  verfe  Pentameter  and  of 
ten  fillables, 

What  holy  graiie  {alas)  what  fepiilcher 

But  if  I  had  the  making  of  him,  he  fhould  haue  bene 
of  eleuen  fillables  and  kept  his  meafure  of  fine  ftill,  and 
would  fo  haue  runne  more  pleafantly  a  great  deale :  for 
as  he  is  now,  though  he  be  euen  he  feemes  odde  and 
defe6liue,  for  not  well  obferuing  the  natural  accent  of 
euery  word,  and  this  would  haue  bene  foone  holpen  by 
inferting  one  monofdlable  in  the  middle  of  the  verfe, 
and  drawing  another  fillable  in  the  beginning  into  a 
DaHil^  this  word  \Jioly\  being  a  good  \Pirrichins^  and 
very  well  feruing  the  turne,  thus, 

What  hoi  I  e  gray  e  a  las  what  fit  sepulcher. 
Which  verfe  if  ye  perufe  throughout  ye  fliall  finde  him 
after  the  firfl  daftil  all  Trochaick  and  not  Iambic,  nor 
of  any  other  foot  of  two  times.  But  perchance  if  ye 
would  feeme  yet  more  curious,  in  place  of  thefe  foure 
Trocheus  ye  might  induce  other  feete  of  three  times,  as 
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to  make  the  three  fillables  next  following  the  dafli/,  the 
foote  \ii)npJiimaa)-\  the  lad  A\ord  \SepuIcJicr~\  the  foote 
\aiiipJiibracits\  leaning  the  other  midle  word  for  a  \Iam- 
bus\  thus. 

What  Jidric  graue  a  las  what  fit  scpnlcher. 
If  ye  aske  me  further  why  I  make  [what)  firR  long  and 
after  fliort  in  one  verfe,  to  that  I  fatisfied  you  before, 
that  it  is  by  reafon  of  his  accent  fharpe  in  one  place 
and  flat  in  another,  being  a  common  monofillable^  that 
is,  apt  to  receiue  either  accent,  and  fo  in  the  firfl  place 
receiuing  aptly  the  fliarpe  accent  he  is  made  long: 
afterward  receiuing  the  flat  accent  more  aptly  then 
the  fharpe,  becaufe  the  flllable  precedent  \las\  vtterly 
diflaines  him,  he  is  made  fliort  and  not  long,  and  that 
with  very  good  melodic,  but  to  haue  giuen  him  the 
fliarpe  accent  and  plucked  it  from  the  fillable  \las\  it 
had  bene  to  any  mans  eare  a  great  difcord :  for  euer- 
niore  this  word  \iilds\  is  accented  vpon  the  lafl,  and 
that  lowdly  and  notorioufly  as  appeareth  by  all  our  ex- 
clamations vfed  vnder  diat  ternie.  The  fonie  Earle  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  firfl  reformers  and 
polifhers  of  our  vulgar  Poefie  much  afl'ecfling  the  flile 
and  meafures  of  the  Italian  Petrai'cJia,  vfed  the  foote 
da^il  very  often  but  not  many  in  one  verfe,  as  m  thefe, 
Filll  viaiue  that  in  prefeiice  of  thy  Ihiclie  hed^ 
Shed  Qefars  tcares  vpon  Foinpcius  Jicd. 
Th^ename  to  life  deflroi  er  of  all  kinde, 
If  dnw  rous  faith  in  an  hart  vn  fayned^ 
Myne  old  deere  cne  my  my  f'oward  mafler. 
The  fu7'i  oils  gone  in  his  mofl  ra  ging  ire. 
And  many  moe  which  if  ye  would  not  allow  for  dac- 
tils  the  verfe  would  halt  vnleffe  ye  would  feeme  to  helpe 
it  contradl-ing  a  fillable  by  vertue  of  the  figure  Syncrefis 
which  I  thinke  was  neuer  their  meaning,  nor  in  deede 
w^ould  haue  bred  any  pleafure  to  the  eare,  but  hindred 
the  flowing  of  the  verfe.  Howfoeuer  ye  take  it  the 
daHil  is  commendable  inough  in  our  vulgar  meetres, 
but  mofl  plaufible  of  all  when  he  is  founded  vpon  the 
flage,  as  in  thefe  comical!  verfes  fliewing  how  well  it 
becommeth  all  noble  men  and  great  perfonagcs  to  be 
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temperat  and  modefl,  yea  more  theft  any  meaner  man, 
thus. 

Let  no  nobllttie  riches  or  heritage 
Honour  or  empire  or  edrthlie  dommion 
Breed  in  your  head  dnie  peeuiJJi  opinion 
That  ye  may  safer  duouch  ante  outrage. 
And  in  this  dillique  taxing  the  Prelate  fymoniake 
(landing  all  vpon  perfecSl  dafli/s. 

Now  mdnie  ble  money  puruey  profnotion 
For  mony  mooues  any  hart  to  deuotion. 
But  this  aduertifement  I  will  giue  you  withall,  that 
if  ye  vfe  too  many  daHils  together  ye  make  your 
mufike  too  light  and  of  no  folemne  grauitie  fuch  as  the 
amorous  Elegies  in  court  naturally  require,  being  al- 
waies  either  very  doleful!  or  paffionate  as  the  affe6tions 
of  loue  enforce,  in  which  bufmes  ye  mud  make  your 
choife  of  very  few  words  da^ilique^  or  them  that  ye 
can  not  refufe,  to  diffolue  and  breake  them  into  other 
feete  by  fuch  meanes  as  it  fhall  be  taught  hereafter : 
but  chiefly  in  your  courtly  ditties  take  heede  ye  vfe  not 
thefe  maner  of  long  polifdlables  and  fpecially  that  ye 
finifh  not  your  verfe  with  them  as  [retribution^  rejlitu- 
tion\  remuneration  \recapitulation\  and  fuch  like  ;  for 
they  fmatch  more  the  fchoole  of  common  players  than 
of  any  delicate  Poet  Lyricke  or  Elegiacke, 

CHAP.  XV.  \XVL'\ 
Oall  fyour  other  feete  of  three  times  and  how  well  they 
would  fajhion  a  meetre  in  our  vulgar. 

[LI  your  other  feete  of  three  times  I  find  no 
vfe  of  them  in  our  vulgar  meeters  nor  no 
fweetenes  at  all,  and  yet  words  inough  to 
ferue  their  proportions.  So  as  though 
they  haue  not  hitherto  bene  made  arti- 
ficiall,  yet  nowe  by  more  curious  obferuation  they 
might  be.  Since  all  artes  grew  firfl  by  obferuation  of 
natures  proceedings  and  cuflome.  And  firfl  your 
yMoloffus\  being  of  all  three  long  is  euidently  dif- 
couered  by  this  v/ord  \^permitting\  The  \Anapeflus^  of 
two  fhort  and  a  long  by  this  word  \^fiiridus'\  if  the  next 
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word  beginne  with  a  confoiiant.  The  foote  \BaccJiius\ 
of"  a  fliort  and  two  long  by  this  word  \res~istdnce\  the  foote 
\^Aiitihachms\  of  two  long  a  fhort  by  this  word  \congtier- 
ing\  the  foote  \AmpJiimaccr\  of  a  long  a  fliort  and  a  long 
by  this  word  \co}iquLnn^^  the  foote  of  \Ai?iphibracJius\ 
of  a  fliort  a  long  and  a  fliort  by  this  word  \7'eine]nbu-\  if 
a  vowell  follow.  The  foote  \2yibi-acJiiis\  of  three  fliort 
times  is  very  hard  to  be  made  by  any  of  our  trijjillablcs 
vnles  they  be  compounded  of  the  fmootheft  fort  of 
confonants  or  fillables  vocals,  or  of  three  fmooth  vwno- 
fillables^  or  of  fome  peece  of  a  long  polyfillable  and 
after  that  fort  we  may  with  wrefling  of  words  fhape  the 
foot  \Trib7achiis\  rather  by  vfurpation  then  by  rule, 
which  neuertheles  is  allowed  in  euery  primitiue  arte 
and  inuention :  and  fo  it  was  by  the  Greckes  and  Latines 
in  their  flrfl  verfifying,  as  if  a  rule  fliould  be  fet  downe 
that  from  henceforth  thefe  vv'ords  fliould  be  counted  al 
Tribrachus.  \i:ncniie\  rancdle\  scluics\  vid/n/es\  panics] 
cniellie\  and  fucli  like,  or  a  pccce  of  this  long  word 
\i-ecducrdblt\  itiiiumcrdble  I'eadilte]  and  others.  Of  all 
which  manner  of  apt  wordes  to  make  thefe  flranger 
feet  of  three  times  which  go  not  fo  currant  with  our 
eare  as  the  daHil^  the  maker  fliould  haue  a  good 
iudgement  to  know  them  by  their  manner  of  ortho- 
graphic and  by  their  accent  which  ferue  mofl  fitly  for 
euery  foote,  or  elfe  he  flioulde  haue  alwaies  a  little 
calender  of  them  apart  to  vfe  readily  when  he  fliall 
neede  them.  But  becaufe  in  \'ery  truth  I  thinke  them 
but  vaine  and  fuperflitious  obfeiuations  nothing  at  all 
furthering  the  pleafant  melody  of  our  Englifli  nieeter, 
I  leaue  to  fpeake  any  more  of  them  and  rather  wifli 
the  continuance  of  our  old  maner  of  Poefie,  fcanning 
our  verfe  by  fillables  rather  than  by  fecte,  and  vfing 
mod  commonly  the  word  lanibique  and  fometime  the 
Troc/iai kc  whxch  ye,  fliall  difcerne  by  their  accents,  and 
now  and  then  a  danUl  keeping  precifely  our  fymi>hony 
or  rime  without  any  other  mincing  mcafures,  which  an 
idle  inuentiue  head  could  eafily  deuife,  as  the  former 
examples  teach. 
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CHAP.  XVL  [XV//.] 
Of  your  verfes  perfeH:  and  defediiie^  and  that  which  the 
Grcecians  called  the  halfe  foote. 

jHe  Greekes  and  Latines  vfed  verfes  in  the 
odde  Tillable  of  two  fortes,   which  they 
called   Catalen:icke  and  Acatale^icke,  that 
is  odde  vnder  and  odde  ouer   the   iuft 
meafure  of  their  verfe,  and  we  in  our  vul- 
gar finde  many  of  the  like,  and  fpecially  in  the  rimes 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  flrained  perchaunce  out  of  their 
originall,  made  firfl  by  Francis  Petrarcha  :  as  thefe 
Like  vnto  thefe,  iniineafurahle  moiintaines^ 
So  is  7ny  painefidl  life  the  burden  of  ire : 
For  hie  be  they,  and  hie  is  my  defire 

And  I  of  tear  es,  and  they  are  full  offoiintaines. 
Where  in  your  firfl  fecond  and  fourth  verfe,  ye  may 
find  a  fiUable  fuperfluous,  and  though  in  the  firfl.  ye 
will  feeme  to  helpe  it,  by  drawing  thefe  three  fillables, 
{jj?i  7ne  sii)  into  a  daHil,  in  the  reft  it  can  not  be  fo  ex- 
cufed,  wherefore  we  mufl  thinke  he  did  it  of  purpofe, 
by  the  odde  fillable  to  giue  greater  grace  to  his  meetre, 
and  we  finde  in  our  old  rimes,  this  odde  fillable, 
fometime  placed  in  the  beginning  and  fometimes  in  the 
middle  of  a  verfe,  and  is  allowed  to  go  alone  and  to 
hang  to  any  other  fillable.  But  this  odde  fillable  in  our 
meetres  is  not  the  halfe  foote  as  the  Greekes  and 
Latines  vfed  him  in  their  verfes,  and  called  fuch  mea- 
fure pentimi??ieris  and  eptamimeris,  but  rather  is  that, 
which  they  called  the  catale^ik  or  maymed  verfe. 
Their  heinimeris  or  halfe  foote  ferued  not  by  licence 
Poeticall  or  neceffitie  of  words,  but  to  bewtifie  and 
exornate  the  verfe  by  placing  one  fuch  halfe  foote  in 
the  middle  Cefure,  and  one  other  in  the  end  of  the 
verfe,  as  they  vfed  all  their  pentameters  elegiack  : 
and  not  by  coupling  them  together,  but  by  accompt 
to  make  their  verfe  of  a  iuft  meafure  and  not  defe(fliue 
or  fuperflous :  our  odde  fillable  is  not  altogether  of 
that  nature,  but  is  in  a  maner  drowned  and  fuppreft 
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by  the  flat  accent,  and  fhrinks  away  as  it  were  inaudible 
and  by  that  meane  tlie  odde  verfe  comes  ahuofl  to  be 
an  euen  in  euery  mans  hearing.  The  halfe  foote  of 
the  auncients  was  referued  purpofely  to  an  vfe,  and 
therefore  they  gaue  fuch  odde  fiUable,  wherefoeuer  he 
fell  the  fharper  accent,  and  made  by  him  a  notorious 
paufe  as  in  ihi?,  penta^neter. 

Nil  mi  hi  refcribas  dttdmen  ipse  ve  n\. 
Which  in  all  make  fine  whole  feete,  or  the  verfe 
Peiitajnder.     We  in  our  vulgar  haue  not  the  vfe  of  the 
like  halfe  foote. 

CHAP.  XIII.  [XVIIL] 

Of  the  breaking  your  biffillables  and  poly  fill  ah  ks  and 

when  it  is  to  be  vfed. 

Vt  whether  ye  fuffer  your  fillable  to  receiue 
his  quantitie  by  his  accent,  or  by  his  orto- 
graphy,  or  whether  ye  keepe  your  biffd- 
lable  whole  or  whether  ye  breake  him,  all 
is  one  to  his  quantitie,  and  his  time  will 
appeare  the  felfe  fame  flill  and  ought  not  to  be  altered 
by  our  makers,  vnleffe  it  be  when  fuch  fillable  is  al- 
lowed to  be  common  and  to  receiue  any  of  both  times, 
as  in  the  dimeter,  made  of  two  fillables  entier. 
extreame  desire 
The  firfl  is  a  good  fpondeus,  the  fecond  a  good 
iambus^  and  if  the  fame  worries  be  broken  thus  it  is 
not  fo  pleafant. 

m  ex  treame  de  fire 
And  yet  the  firfl  makes  a  iambus,  and  the  fecond  a 
trocheus  ech  fillable  retayning  fliU  his  former  quantities. 
And  alwaies  ye  mufl  haue  regard  to  the  fweetenes  of 
the  meetre,  fo  as  if  your  word  polyfillable  would  not 
found  pleafantly  whole,  ye  faould  for  the  nonce 
breake  him,  which  ye  may  eafily  doo  by  inferting  here 
and  there  one  monofillable  among  your  poly  fillables,  or 
by  chaunging  your  word  into  another  place  then  where 
he  foundes  vn pleafantly,  and  by  breaking,  turne  a 
trocheus  to  a  iambus^  or  contrariwiie  :  as  thus  : 
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Hollow  vdlleis  mider  hujl  mountames 
Crdggie  cliffes  bring  fobrth  the  fair ejl  fountaines 
Thefe  verfes  be  trochaik,  and  in  mine  eare  not  fo 
fweete  and  harmonicall  as  the  iambicqiie,  thus  : 
The  hollowjl  vdls  lie  under  hiejl  mountdines 
The  crdggijl  clifs  bring  forth  the  fair ejl  fountaines. 
All  which   verfes  bee  now  become  ia77ibi€que  by 
breaking  the  firft  biffillables,  and  yet  alters  not  their 
quantities  though  the  feete  be  altered  :  and  thus, 
Reflleffe  is  the  heart  i7i  his  defires 
Railing  after  that  reafon  doth  denie. 
Which  being  turned  thus  makes  a  new  harmonic. 
The  reflleffe  hearty  renues  his  old  defires 
Ay  rauing  after  that  i-eafon  doth  it  deny. 
And  following  this  obferuation  your  meetres  being 
builded  with  polyfillables  will  fall  diuerfly  out,  that  is 
fome  to  be  fpondaick^  fome  iambick^  others  dan:ilick^ 
others  trochaick,  and  of  one  mingled  with  another,  as 
in  this  verfe. 

Heaine  Is  the  burden  of  Princes  ire 
The  verfe  is  trochaick,  but  being  altered  thus,  is  iajfi- 
bicque. 

Fiill  heauie  is  the  pdife  of  Princes  ire 
And  as  Sir   Thomas   Wiat  fong  in  a  verfe  wholly 
trochaick^  becaufe  the  wordes   do  befl  fhape  to  that 
foote  by  their  naturall  accent,  thus, 

Fdrewell  lone  and  dll  thie  I  awes  for  eiier 
And  in  this  ditty  of  th'Erle  of  Surries,  paffmg  fweete 
and  harmonicall,  all  be  lainbick. 

Whe7i  ragi7ig  lone  with  extre7ne  faine 
So  cruelly  doth  flraine  7ny  hart, 
A7id  that  the  teares  like  flu  ds  of  rai7ie 
Beare  wit7ieffe  of  77iy  wofiill  f7nart. 
Which  beyng  difpofed  otherwife  or  not  broken,  would 
proue  all  trochaick,  but  nothing  pleafant.    , 

Now  furthermore  ye  are  to  note,  that  al  your  mo7io- 
fyllables  may  receiue  the  fliarp  accent,  byt  not  fo  aptly 
one  as  another,  as  in  this  verfe  where  they  ferue  well 
to  make  him  ia77ibicqiie,  but  not  trochaick. 
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God  graunt  this  peace  7tidy  long  endure 
Where  the  fharpe  accent  falles  more  tunably  vpon 
\^graiint\  [peace]  [long]  [dure]  then  it  would  by  con- 
uerfion,  as  to  accent  them  thus : 

God graunt-tJils  pedce-mdy  long-endure^ 
And  yet  if  ye  will  aske  me  the  reafon,  I  can  not  tell 
it,  but  that  it  fliapes  fo  to  myne  eare,  and  as  I  thinke 
to  euery  other  mans.  And  in  this  meeter  where  ye 
haue  whole  words  hifftllable  vnbroken,  that  maintaine 
(by  reafon  of  their  accent)  fundry  feete,  yet  going  one 
with  another  be  very  harmonicall. 

Where   ye  fee  one  to  be   a   trocheus  another  the 
iambus^  and  fo   entermingled  not  by  eletlion  but  by 
conflraint  of  their  feuerall  accents,  which  ought  not  to 
be  altred,   yet  comes   it  to  paffe  that  many  times  ye 
mufl  of  neceffitie  alter  the  accent  of  a  fillable,  and  put 
him  from  his  naturall  place,  and  then  one  fillable,  of  a 
word  polyfillable^  or  one  word  moiiofillable^  will  abide 
to  be  made  fometimes  long,  fometimes  fhort,  as  in  this 
quadreyne  of  ours  playd  in  a  mery  moode. 
Geue  me  mine  bwne  and  when  I  do  defire 
Gene  others  theirs^  and  nothing  that  is  mine 
Nor  giue  me  thdt^  wherto  all  men  aspire 
Then  neither  gold^  nor  faire  women  nor  wine. 
Where  in  your  firfl  verfe  thefe  two  words  \giue\  and 
\ine\  are  accented  one  high  th'other  low,  in  the  third 
verfe  the  fame  words  are  accented  contrary,  and  the 
reafon  of  this  exchange  is  manifefl,  becaufe  the  maker 
playes  with  thefe  two  claufes  of  fundry  relations  \gi21e 
me\  and  [giue  others]  fo  as  the  monofillable  \ine\  being 
refpe6liue  to  the  word  [others]  and  inferring  a  fubtilitie 
or  wittie  implication,  ought  not  to  haue  the  fame  accent, 
as  when  he  hath  no  fuch  refpecft,  as  in  this  dijlik  of 
ours. 

1  roue  me  {Madame)  ere  ye  reproue 
Meeke  minds  JJiould  excilfe  not  dccil  ^e. 
In   which   verfe   ye  fee  this    word   [reprooue^]    the 
Tillable  [prooue]  alters  his  fharpe  accent  into  a  flat,  for 
naturally  it  is  long  in  all  his  fingles  and  compoundes 

K 
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[rejjrooi/e]  \approhie\  \difprooue\  andfo  is  the  Tillable  \cufe\ 
in  \excuje\  \accufe\  \recufe\  yet  in  thefe  verfesby  reafon  one 
of  them  doth  as  it  were  nicke  another,  and  haue  a 
certaine  extraordinary  fence  with  all,  it  behoueth  to 
remoue  the  fliarpe  accents  from  whence  they  are  mofl 
naturall,  to  place  them  where  the  nicke  may  be  more 
exprefly  difcouered,  and  therefore  in  this  verfe  where 
no  fuch  implication  is,  nor  no  relation  it  is  othervvife, 
as  thus. 

If  ye  reprc2ie  my  coiifaiicie 
I  will  excufe  you  curtejly. 
For  in  this  word  \i'eprobue\  becaufe  there  is  no  extra- 
ordinary fence  to  be  inferred,  he  keepeth  his  fharpe 
accent  vpon  the  fillable  \^probiie\  but  in  the  former 
verfes  becayfe  they  feeme  to  encounter  ech  other,  they 
do  thereby  merite  an  audible  and  pleafant  alteraticjn 
of  their  accents  in  thofe  fillables  that  caufe  the  fubtiltie. 
Of  thefe  maner  of  nicetees  ye  fhal  finde  in  many  places 
of  our  booke,  but  fpecially  where  we  treate  of  orna- 
ment, vnto  which  we  referre  you,  fauing  that  we  thought 
good  to  fet  down  one  example  more  to  folace  your 
mindes  with  mirth  after  all  thefe  fcholaflicall  preceptes, 
which  can  not  but  bring  with  them  (fpecially  to  Cour- 
tiers) much  tedioufneffe,  and  fo  to  end.  In  our  Come- 
die  intituled  Giiiecocratia  :  the  king  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a  perfon  very  amorous  and  effeminate,  and  therefore 
mofl  ruled  his  ordinary  affaires  by  the  aduife  of  women 
either  for  the  loue  he  bare  to  their  perfons  or  liking  he 
had  to  their  pleafant  ready  witts  and  vtterance.  Comes 
me  to  the  Court  one  Polemoii  an  honefl  plaine  man  of 
the  country,  but  rich  :  and  hauing  a  fuite  to  the  king, 
met  by  chaunce  with  one  Fhilino^  a  louer  of  wine  and 
a  merry  companion  in  Court,  and  praied  him  in  that 
he  was  a  ftranger  that  he  would  vouchfafe  to  tell  him 
which  way  he  were  befl  to  worke  to  get  his  fuite,  and 
who  were  moR  in  credit  and  fauour  about  the  king, 
that  he  might  feeke  to  them  to  furder  his  attempt. 
FJiilino  perceyuing  the  plainneffe  of  the  man,  and  that 
there  would  be  fome  good  done  with  him,  told  Polemon 
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that  if  he  would  well  confider  him  for  his  labor  he  would 
bring  him  where  he  Hiould  know  the  truth  of  all  his 
demaundes  by  the  fentence  of  the  Oracle.  Pole7non 
gaue  him  twentie  crownes,  Philino  brings  him  into  a 
place  where  behind  an  arras  cloth  hee  himfelfe  fpake 
in  manner  of  an  Oracle  in  thefe  meeters,  for  fo  did  all 
the  Sybils  and  fothfaiers  in  old  times  giue  their  anfvvers. 

Your  bejl  7uay  to  worke  -  and  marke  my  words  well^ 

Not  money  :  nor  many^ 

Nor  any  :  but  any^ 

Not  wccnicn,  hut  wecmen  beare  the  hell. 
Polemon  wift  not  what  to  make  of  this  doubtful 
fpeach,  and  not  being  lawfull  to  importune  the  oracle 
more  then  once  in  one  matter,  conceyued  in  his  head 
the  pleafanter  conflrudtion,  and  flacke  to  it  :  and  hau- 
ing  at  home  a  fayre  young  damfell  of  eighteene  yeares 
old  to  his  daughter,  that  could  very  well  behaue  her 
felfe  in  countenance  and  alfo  in  her  language,  apparelled 
her  as  gay  as  he  could,  and  brought  her  to  the  Court, 
where  PhiUno  harkning  daily  after  the  euent  of  this 
matter,  met  him,  and  recommended  his  daughter  to 
the  Lords,  who  perceiuing  her  great  beauty  and  other 
good  parts,  brought  her  to  the  King,  to  whom  flie  ex- 
hibited her  fathers  fupplication,  and  found  fo  great 
fauour  in  his  eye,  as  without  any  long  delay  fhe  obtained 
her  fute  at  his  hands.  Polemon  by  the  diligent  follicit- 
ing  of  his  daughter,  wanne  his  purpofe  :  Philino  gat  a 
good  reward  and  vfed  the  matter  fo,  as  howfoeuer  the 
oracle  had  bene  conflrued,  he  could  not  haue  receiued 
blame  nor  difcredit  by  the  fucceffe,  for  euery  waies  it 
would  haue  proued  true,  whether  Polemons  daughter 
had  obtayned  the  fute,  or  not  obtained  it.  And  the 
fubtiltie  lay  in  the  accent  and  Ortographie  of  thefe  two 
wordes  \any\  and  \iveemeji\  for  \any']^  being  deuided 
founds  \a  nieox  neere  perfon  to  the  king:  and  \7iieenuii\ 
being  diuided  foundes  7vce  men,  and  not  [^iW/z/r//] 
and  fo  by  this  meane  Philino  fcrued  all  turnes  and 
fhifted  himfelfe  from  blame,  not  vnlike  the  tale  of  the 
Rattlemoufe  who  in  the  warres  proclaimed  betwcene 
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the  foure  footed  beads,  and  the  birdes,  beyng  fent  for 

by  the  Lyon  to  be  at  his  muRers,  excufed  himfelfe  for 

that  he  was  a  foule  and  flew  with  winges  :  and  beyng 

fent  for  by  the  Eagle  to  ferae  him,  fayd  that  he  was  a 

foure  footed  beaft,  and  by  that  craftie  cauill  efcaped 

the  danger  of  the  warres,  and  fhunned  the  feruice  of 

both  Princes.     And  euer  fince  fate  at  home  by  the 

fires  fide,  eating  vp  the  poore  husbandmans 

baken,  halfe  lofl  for  lacke  of  a  good 

hufvvifes  looking  too. 
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THETHIRDBOOKE, 

OF  ORNAMENT. 


CHAP.  I. 
Of  Onmmeut  PoeiicalL 

S  no  doubt  the  good  proportion  of  any 
thing  doth  greatly  adorne  and  com- 
mend it  and  right  fo  our  late  re- 
membred  proportions  doe  to  our 
vulgar  Poefie  :  fo  is  there  yet  re- 
quifite  to  the  perfe6tion  of  this  arte, 
another  maner  of  exornation,  which 
reReth  in  the  fafliioning  of  our 
makers  language  and  flile,  to  fuch  purpofe  as  it  may 
delight  and  allure  as  well  the  mynde  as  the  eare  of  the 
hearers  with  a  certaine  noueltie  and  flrange  maner  of 
conueyance,  difguifmg  it  no  litle  from  the  ordinary  and 
accuflomed  :  neuertheleffe  making  it  nothing  the  more 
vnfeemely  or  misbecomming,  but  rather  decenter  and 
more  agreable  to  any  ciuill  eare  and  vnderflanding. 
And  as  we  fee  in  thefe  great  Madames  of  honour,  be 
they  for  perfonage  or  otherwife  neuer  fo  comely  and 
bewtifull,  yet  if  they  want  their  courtly  habillements 
or  at  leaRwife  fuch  other  ai)parell  as  cuflome  and  ciuil- 
itie  haue  ordained  to  couer  their  naked  bodies,  would 
be  halfe  afhnmcd  or  greatly  out  of  countcnaunce  to  be 
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feen  in  that  fort,  and  perchance  do  then  thinke  them- 
felues  more  amiable  in  euery  mans  eye,  when  they  be 
in  their  richefl  attire,  fuppofe  of  filkes  or  tyffewes  and 
coflly  embroderies,  then  when  they  go  in  cloth  or  in 
any  other  plaine  and  frniple  apparell.  Euen  fo  cannot 
our  vulgar  Poefie  fhew  it  felfe  either  gallant  or  gor- 
gious,  if  any  lymme  be  left  naked  and  bare  and  not 
clad  in  his  kindly  clothes  and  coulours,  fuch  as  may 
conuey  them  fomwhat  out  of  fight,  that  is  from  the 
common  courfe  of  ordinary  fpeach  and  capacitie  of  the 
vulgar  iudgement,  and  yet  being  artificially  handled 
mufl  needt'S  yeld  it  much  more  bewtie  and  commen- 
dation. This  ornament  we  fpeake  of  is  giuen  to  it  by 
figures  and  figuratiue  fpeaches,  which  be  the  flowers 
as  it  were  and  coulours  that  a  Poet  fetteth  vpon  his 
language  of  arte,  as  the  embroderer  doth  his  flone  and 
perle,  or  paffements  of  gold  vpon  the  fluffe  of  a  Princely 
garment,  or  as  th'excellent  painter  befloweth  the  rich 
Orient  coulours  vpon  his  table  of  pourtraite  :  fo  neuer- 
theleffe  as  if  the  fame  coulours  in  our  arte  of  Poefie 
(as  well  as  in  thofe  other  mechanicall  artes)  be  not 
well  tempered,  or  not  well  layd,  or  be  vfed  in  exceffe,  or 
neuer  fo  litle  difordered  or  mifplaced,  they  not  onely 
giue  it  no  maner  of  grace  at  all,  but  rather  do  disfigure 
the  fluffe  and  fpill  the  whole  workmanfhip  taking 
away  all  bewtie  and  good  liking  from  it,  no  leffe  then 
if  the  crimfon  tainte,  which  fliould  be  laid  vpon  a  Ladies 
lips,  or  right  in  the  center  of  her  cheekes  fhould  by 
fome  ouerfight  or  mifliap  be  applied  to  her  forhead  or 
chinne,  it  would  make  (ye  would  fay)  but  a  very  ridi- 
culous bewtie,  wherfore  the  chief  prayfe  and  cunning 
of  our  Poet  is  in  the  difcreet  vfing  of  his  figures,  as  the 
skilfuU  painters  is  in  the  good  conueyance  of  his  coulours 
and  fliadowing  traits  of  his  penfill,  with  a  delectable 
varietie,  by  all  meafure  and  iufl  proportion,  and  in 
places  mofl  aptly  to  be  beflowed. 
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CHAP.   II. 

Ho7Vonr7vritlug  andfpeachespiihlike  ought  to  hefigiiratiue^ 

and  if  they  be  not  doe  greatly  difgrace  the  caiife  and 

purpofe  of  the  fpeaker  and  writer. 

,Vt  as  it  hath  bene  alvvayes  reputed  a  great 
fault  to  vfe  figuratiue  fpeaches  foolifhly 
and  indifcretly,  fo  is  it  efleemed  no 
leffe  an  imperfe6tion  in  mans  vtterance, 
to  haue  none  vfe  of  figure  at  all,  fpe- 
cially  in  our  writing  and  fpeaches  pubHke,  making 
them  but  as  our  ordinary  talke,  then  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  vnfauourie  and  farre  from  all  ciui- 
litie.  I  remember  in  the  firfl  yeare  of  Queenes  Maries 
raigne  a  Knight  of  Yorkfliire  was  chofen  fpeaker 
of  the  Parliament,  a  good  gentleman  and  wife,  in  the 
affaires  of  his  fliire,  and  not  vnlearned  in  the  lawes  of 
the  Realme,  but  as  well  for  fome  lack  of  his  teeth,  as 
for  want  of  language  nothing  well  fpoken,  which  at 
that  time  and  bufmeffe  was  mofl  behooffull  for  him  to 
haue  bene  :  this  man  after  he  had  made  his  Oration  to 
the  Queene  ;  which  ye  know  is  of  courfe  to  be  done 
at  the  firfl  affembly  of  both  houfes  ;  a  bencher  of  the 
Temple  both  well  learned  and  very  eloquent,  returning 
from  the  Parliament  houfe  asked  another  gentleman 
his  frend  how  he  liked  M.  Speakers  Oration  :  mary 
quoth  th 'other,  me  thinks  I  heard  not  a  better  ale- 
houfe  tale  told  this  feuen  yeares.  This  happened 
becaufe  the  good  old  Knight  made  no  difference  be- 
tvveene  an  Oration  or  publike  fpeach  to  be  deliuered 
to  th'eare  of  a  Princes  Maieflie  and  date  of  a  Realme, 
then  he  would  haue  done  of  an  ordinary  tale  to  be  told 
at  his  table  in  the  countrey,  wherein  all  men  know  the 
oddes  is  very  great.  And  though  graue  and  wife 
counfellours  in  their  confultations  doe  not  vfe  much 
fuperfluous  eloquence,  and  alfo  in  their  iudiciall  hear- 
ings do  much  miflike  all  I'cholaflicall  rhetoricks :  yet 
in  fuch  a  cafe  as  it  maybe  (and  as  this  Parliament  was) 
if  the  Lord  Chancelour  of  England  or  Archbifliop  of 
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Canterbury  himfelfe  were  to  (peake,  he  ought  to  doe  it 
cunningly  and  eloquently,  which  can  not  be  without 
the  vfe  of  figures  :  and  neuertheleffe  none  impeach- 
ment or  blemifh  to  the  grauitie  of  their  perfons  or  o- 
the  caufe :  wherein  I  report  me  to  them  that  knew  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  Lord  keeper  of  the  great  Scale,  or  the 
now  Lord  Trealorer  of  England,  and  haue  bene  con- 
uerfant  with  their  fpeaches  made  in  the  Parliament 
houfe  and  Starrechamber.  From  whofe  lippes  I  haue 
feene  to  proceede  more  graue  and  natural  1  eloquence, 
then  from  all  the  Oratours  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but 
all  is  as  it  is  handled,  and  maketh  no  matter  whether 
the  fame  eloquence  be  naturall  to  them  or  artificiall 
(though  I  thinke  rather  naturall)  yet  were  they  knowen 
to  be  learned  and  not  vnskilfull  of  th'arte,  when  they 
were  yonger  men  :  and  as  learning  and  arte  teacheth 
a  fchollar  to  fpeake,  fo  doth  it  alfo  teach  a  counfellour, 
and  afwell  an  old  man  as  a  yong,  and  a  man  in 
authoritie,  afwell  as  a  priuate  perfon,  and  a  pleader  af- 
well as  a  preacher,  euery  man  after  his  fort  and  calling 
as  befl  becommeth  :  and  that  fpeach  which  becommeth 
one,  doth  not  become  another,  for  maners  of  fpeaches, 
fome  ferue  to  work  in  exceffe,  fome  in  mediocritie, 
fome  to  graue  purpofes,  fome  to  light,  fome  to  be  fliort 
and  brief,  fome  to  be  long,  iome  to  Rirre  vp  affe61:ions, 
fome  to  pacific  and  appeafe  them,  and  thefe  common 
defpifers  of  good  vtterance,  which  refleth  altogether 
in  figuratiue  fpeaches,  being  well  vfed  whetlier  it  come 
by  nature  or  by  arte  or  by  exercife,  they  be  but  certaine 
groffe  ignorance  of  whom  it  is  truly  fpoken  y^vV/zZ/rt;  non 
habct  inimicum  nifi  ii:;norantein.  I  haue  come  to  the 
Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  found  him  fitting 
in  his  gallery  alone  with  the  works  of  Quiiitilian  before 
him,  in  deede  he  was  a  mofl  eloquent  man,  and  of  rare 
learning  and  wifedome,  as  euer  I  knew  England  to 
breed,  and  one  that  ioyed  as  much  in  learned  men  and 
men  of  good  witts.  A  Knight  of  the  Queenes  priuie 
chamber,  once  intreated  a  noble  woman  of  the  Court, 
being  in  great  fauour  about  her  Maieflie  (to  th'intent 
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to  remoue  her  from  a  certain e  difpleafure,  which  by 
finifler  opinion  flie  had  conceiued  againR  a  gentleman 
his  friend)  that  it  would  pleafe  her  to  heare  him  fpeake 
in  his  own  caufe,  and  not  to  condemne  him  vpon 
his  aduerfaries  report :  God  forbid  faid  fhe,  he  is  to  wife 
for  me  to  talke  with,  let  him  goe  and  fatisfie  fuch  a 
man  naming  him :  why  quoth  the  Knight  againe,  had 
your  Ladyfhip  rather  heare  a  man  talke  like  a  foole  or 
like  a  wife  man  ?  This  was  becaufe  the  Lady  was  a  litle 
peruerfe,and  not  diipoied  to  reforme  her  felfe  by  hearing 
reafon,  which  none  other  can  fo  well  beate  into  the 
ignorant  head,  as  the  well  Ipoken  and  eloquent  man. 
And  becaufe  I  am  fo  farre  waded  into  this  diicourfe 
of  eloquence  and  figuratiue  fpeaches,  I  will  tell  you 
what  hapned  on  a  time  my  felfe  being  prefent  when 
certaine  Do6lours  of  the  ciuil  law  were  heard  in  a 
Htigious  caufe  betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife :  before  a  great 
Magiflrat  who  (as  they  can  tell  that  knew  him)  was  a 
man  very  well  learned  and  graue,  but  fomewhat  fowre, 
and  of  no  plaufible  vtterance :  the  gentlemans  chaunce, 
was  to  fay  :  my  Lord  the  hmple  woman  is  not  fo  much 
to  blame  as  her  lewde  abbettours,  who  by  violent  per- 
fwafions  haue  lead  her  into  this  wilfulneffe.  Quoth 
the  iudge,  what  neede  fuch  eloquent  termes  in  this 
place,  the  gentleman  replied,  doth  your  Lordfhip 
miflike  the  terme,  \7'w/e7it']  and  me  thinkes  I  fpeake  it  to 
great  purpofe :  for  I  am  fure  fhe  would  neuer  haue 
done  it,  but  by  force  of  perfwafion  :  and  if  perfwafions 
were  not  very  violent,  to  the  minde  of  man  it  could  not 
haue  wrought  fo  flrange  an  effe6l  as  we  read  that  it 
did  once  in  ^gypt,  and  would  haue  told  the  whole 
tale  at  large,  if  the  Magiflrate  had  not  paffed  it  ouer 
very  pleafantly.  Now  to  tell  you  the  whole  matter  as 
the  gentleman  intended,  thus  it  was.  There  came 
into  ^gypt  a  notable  Oratour,  whofe  name  was 
Hegefias  who  inueyed  fo  much  againfl  the  incommod- 
ities  of  this  tranfitory  life,  and  fo  highly  commended 
death  the  difpatcher  of  all  euils ;  as  a  great  number 
of  his  hearers  dellroyed  themfelues,  fome  with  weapon, 
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fome  with  poyfon,  others  by  drowning  and  hanging 
themfelues  to  be  rid  out  of  this  vale  of  mifery,  in  fo 
much  as  it  was  feared  leafl  many  moe  of  the  people 
would  haue  mifcaried  by  occafion  of  his  perfwafions, 
if  king  Ptolo?7ie  had  not  made  a  publicke  proclamation, 
that  the  Oratour  fhould  auoyde  the  countrey,  and  no 
more  be  allowed  to  fpeake  in  any  matter.  Whether 
now  perfwafions,  may  not  be  faid  violent  and  forcible 
to  fmiple  myndes  in  fpeciall,  I  referre  it  to  all  mens 
iudgements  that  heare  the  flory.  At  leafl  waies,  I 
finde  this  opinion,  confirmed  by  a  pretie  deuife  or  em- 
blem e  that  Liicianus  alleageth  he  faw  in  the  pourtrait 
of  Hercules  within  the  Citie  of  Marfeills  in  Prouence  : 
where  they  had  figured  a  luflie  old  man  with  a  long 
chayne  tyed  by  one  end  at  his  tong,  by  the  other  end 
at  the  peoples  eares,  who  flood  a  farre  of  and  feemed 
to  be  drawen  to  him  by  the  force  of  that  chayne 
fadned  to  his  tong,  as  who  would  fay,  by  force  of  his 
perfwafions.  And  to  fliew  more  plainly  that  eloquence 
is  of  great  force  (and  not  as  many  men  thinke  amiffe) 
the  propertie  and  gift  of  yong  men  onely,  but  rather 
of  old  men,  and,  a  thing  which  better  becommeth  hory 
liaires  then  beardlefie  boyes,  they  feeme  to  ground  it 
\pon  this  reafon :  age  (fay  they  and  mofl  truly)  brings 
experience,  experience  bringeth  wifedome,  long  life 
yeldes  long  vfe  and  much  exercife  of  fi)each,  exercife 
and  cuflome  with  wifedome,  make  an  affured  and  vol- 
luble  vtterance:  fo  is  it  tliat  old  men  more  then  any 
other  fort  fpeake  moR  grauely,  wifely,  affuredly,  and 
plaufibly,  which  partes  are  all  that  can  be  required  in 
perfite  eloquence,  and  fo  in  all  deliberations  of  impor- 
tance where  counfellours  are  allowed  freely  to  opyne 
and  fliew  their  conceits,  good  perfwafion  is  no  leffe  re- 
quifite  then  fpeach  it  felfe:  for  in  great  purpofes  to 
fpeake  and  not  to  be  able  or  likely  to  perfwade,  is  a 
vayne  thing:  now  let  vs  returne  backe  to  fay  more  of 
this  Poeticall  ornament. 
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CHAP.  III. 

How  ornament  Poeiicall  is  of  tivo  fortes  according  to  the 
double  veriue  and  efficacie  of  figures. 

IHis  ornament  then  is  of  two  fortes,  one  to 
fatisfie  and  delight  th'eare  onely  by  a 
goodly  outward  fhew  fet  vpon  the  matter 
with  wordes,  and  fpeaches  fmothly  and 
tunably  running  :  another  by  certaine  in- 
tendments or  fence  of  fuch  wordes  and  fpeaches  in- 
wardly working  a  flirre  to  the  mynde :  that  firfl  qualitie 
the  Greeks  called  Enargia^  of  this  word  argos,  becaufe 
it  geueih  a  glorious  luflre  and  light.  This  latter  they 
called  Energia  of  ergofi,  becaufe  it  wrought  with  a 
flrong  and  vertuous  operation ;  and  figure  breedeth 
them  both,  fome  feruing  to  giue  gloffe  onely  to  a  lan- 
guage, fome  to  geue  it  efficacie  by  fence,  and  fo  by 
that  meanes  fome  of  them  ferue  th'eare  onely,  fomxC 
ferue  the  conceit  onely  and  not  th'eare :  there  be  of 
them  alfo  that  ferue  both  turnes  as  common  feruitours 
appointed  for  th'one  and  th'other  purpofe,  which  fhalbe 
hereafter  fpoken  of  in  place :  but  becaufe  we  haue 
alleaged  before  that  ornament  is  but  the  good  or  rather 
bewtifull  habite  of  language  or  flile,  and  figuratiue 
fpeaches  the  inflrument  wherewith  we  burnifh  our 
language  fafhioning  it  to  this  or  that  meafure  and  pro- 
portion, whence  finally  refulteth  a  long  and  continuall 
phrafe  or  maner  of  writing  or  fpeach,  which  we  call 
by  the  name  oi  flile :  we  wil  firfl  fpeake  of  language, 
then  of  flile,  lallly  of  figure,  and  declare  their  vertue 
and  differences,  and  alfo  their  vfe  and  befl  application, 
and  what  portion  in  exornation  euery  of  them  bringeth 
to  the  bewtifying  of  this  Arte. 
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CHAP.  nil. 
Of  Language. 

Peach  is  not  naturall  to  man  fauing  for  his 
onely  habilitie  to  fpeake,  and  that  he  is 
by  kinde  apt  to  vtter  all  his  conceits  with 
founds  and  voyces  diuerfified  many  maner 
of  wayes,  by  meanes  of  the  many  and  fit 
inflruments  he  hath  by  nature  to  that  purpofe,  as  a 
broad  and  voluble  tong,  thinne  and  mouable  lippes, 
teeth'  euen  and  not  fhagged,  thick  ranged,  a  round 
vaulted  pallate,  and  a  long  throte,  befides  an  excellent 
capacitie  of  wit  that  maketh  him  more  difciplinable 
and  imitatiue  then  any  other  creature  :  then  as  to  the 
forme  and  a6lion  of  his  fpeach,  it  commeth  to  him  by 
arte  and  teaching,  and  by  vfe  or  exercife.  But  after  a 
fpeach  is  fully  fafhioned  to  the  common  vnderflanding, 
and  accepted  by  confent  of  a  whole  countrey  and 
nation,  it  is  called  a  language,  and  receaueth  none 
allowed  alteration,  but  by  extraordinary  occafions  by 
little  and  little,  as  it  were  infenfibly  bringing  in  of  many 
corruptions  that  creepe  along  with  the  time  :  of  all 
which  matters,  we  haue  more  largely  fpoken  in  our 
bookes  of  the  originals  and  pedigree  of  the  Englifli 
tong.  Then  when  I  fay  language,  I  meane  the  fpeach 
wherein  the  Poet  or  maker  writeth  be  it  Greek  or 
Latine,  or  as  our  cafe  is  the  vulgar  Englilh,  and  when 
it  is  peculiar  vnto  a  countrey  it  is  called  the  mother 
fpeach  of  that  people  :  the  Greekes  terme  it  Idioma  : 
fo  is  ours  at  this  day  the  Norman  Englifh.  Before 
the  ConquefL  of  the  Normans  it  was  the  Anglefaxon, 
and  before  that  the  Britifh,  which  as  fome  will,  is  at 
this  day,  the  Walfh,  or  as  others  affirme  the  Cornifh  : 
I  for  my  part  thinke  neither  of  both,  as  they  be  now 
fpoken  and  p[r]onounced.  This  part  in  our  maker  or 
Poet  mull  be  heedyly  looked  vnto,  that  it  be  naturall, 
pure,  and  the  moll  vfuall  of  all  his  countrey  :  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe  rather  that  which  is  fpoken  in  the 
kings  Court,  or  in  the  good  townes  and  Cities  within 
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the  land,  then  in  the  marches  and  frontiers,  or  in  port 
tovvnes,  where  flraungers  haunt  for  traffike  fake,  or  yet 
in  Vniuerfities  where  Schollers  vfe  much  peeuifh  af- 
fe(flation  of  words  out  of  the  primatiue  languages,  or 
finally,  in  any  vplandifli  village  or  corner  of  a  Realme, 
where  is  no  refort  but  of  poore  ruflicall  or  vnciuill 
people  :  neither  fhall  he  follow  the  fpeach  of  a  craftes 
man  or  carter,  or  other  of  the  inferiour  fort,  though  he 
be  inhabitant  or  bred  in  the  befl  towne  and  Citie  in 
this  Realme,  for  fuch  perfons  doe  abufe  good  fpeaches 
by  flrange  accents  or  ill  fliapen  foundes,  and  falfe 
ortographie.  But  he  fhall  follow  generally  the  better 
brought  vp  fort,  fuch  as  the  Greekes  call  [c/iarierites\ 
men  ciuill  and  gracioufly  behauoured  and  bred.  Our 
maker  therfore  at  thefe  dayes  fhall  not  follow  Fiers 
plowi?ian  nor  Gower  nor  Lydgafe  nor  yet  Chaucer^  for 
their  language  is  now  out  of  vfe  with  vs  :  neither  fhall 
he  take  the  termes  of  Northern-men,  fuch  as  they  vfe 
in  dayly  talke,  whether  they  be  noble  men  or  gentle- 
men, or  of  their  befl  clarkes  all  is  a  matter :  nor  in 
effe6t  any  fpeach  vfed  beyond  the  riuer  of  Trent, 
though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer 
Englifh  Saxon  at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  fo  Courtly  nor  fo 
currant  as  our  Southerne  Englifh  is,  no  more  is  the 
far  Weflerne  mans  fpeach  :  ye  fhall  therefore  take  the 
vfuall  fpeach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London  and 
the  fhires  lymg  about  London  within  Ix.  myles,  and 
not  much  aboue.  I  fay  not  this  but  that  in  euery 
fliyre  of  England  there  be  gentlemen  and  others  that 
fpeake  but  fpecially  write  as  good  Southerne  as  we  of 
Middlefex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common  people  of 
euery  fliire,  to  whom  the  gentlemen,  and  alfo  their 
learned  clarkes  do  for  the  moll  part  condefcend,  but 
herein  we  are  already  ruled  by  th'Englifh  Di6lionaries 
and  other  bookes  written  by  learned  men,  and  there- 
fore it  needeth  none  other  dire6lion  in  that  behalfe. 
Albeit  peraduenture  fome  fmall  admonition  be  not 
impertinent,  for  we  finde  in  our  Englifh  writers  many 
wordes  and  fpeaches  amendable,  and  ye  fliall  fee  in 
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fome  many  inkhorne  termes  fo  ill  affe6ted  brought  in 
by  men  of  learning  as  preachers  and  fchoolemaflers  : 
and  many  Rra.unge  termes  of  other  languages  by 
Secretaries  and  Marchaunts  and  trauailours,  and  many 
darke  wordes  and  not  vfuall  nor  well  founding,  though 
they  be  dayly  fpoken  in  Court.  A\^erefore  great  heed 
mud  be  taken  by  our  maker  in  this  point  that  his 
choife  be  good.  And  peraduenture  the  writer  hereof 
be  in  that  behalfe  no  leffe  faultie  then  any  other,  /fmg 
many  llraunge  and  vnaccuflomed  wordes  and  borrowed 
from  other  languages :  and  in  that  refpe6l  him  felfe 
no  meete  Magiflrate  to  reforme  the  fame  errours  in 
any  other  perfon,  but  fmce  he  is  not  vnwilling  to 
acknowledge  his  ovvne  fault,  and  can  the  better  tell 
how  to  amend  it,  he  may  feem  a  more  excufable  cor- 
reclour  of  other  mens :  he  intendeth  therefore  for  an 
indifferent  way  and  vniuerfall  benefite  to  taxe  him 
felfe  firll  and  before  any  others. 

Thefe  be  words  vfed  by  th'author  in  this  prefent 
\x^dX\{t^  fcientificke,  but  with  fome  reafon,  for  it  anfvver- 
eth  the  word  viechanicall^  which  no  other  word  could 
haue  done  fo  properly,  for  when  hee  fpake  of  all  artifi- 
cers which  refl  either  in  fcience  or  in  handy  craft,  it 
followed  neceffarilie  that  fcientifiqiie  fliould  be  coupled 
with  mechanicall:  or  els  neither  of  both  to  haue  bene 
allowed,  but  in  their  places:  a  man  of  fcience  liberal], 
and  a  handicrafts  man,  which  had  not  bene  fo  cleanly 
a  fpeech  as  the  other  Maior-domo:  in  truth  this  word 
is  borrowed  of  the  Spaniard  and  Italian^  and  therefore 
new  and  not  vfuall,  but  to  them  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  affaires  of  Court:  and  fo  for  his  iolly  magnificence 
(as  this  cafe  is)  may  be  accepted  among  Courtiers,  for 
whom  this  is  fpecially  written.  A  man  might  haue  faid 
in  fleade  of  Maior-dojno^  the  French  word  {maistre 
d'hoflell)  but  ilfauouredly,  or  the  right  Englifli  word 
{Lord  Steivai'd.)  But  me  thinks  for  my  owne  opinion 
this  word  Maior-domo  though  he  be  borrowed,  is  more 
acceptable  than  any  of  the  refl,  other  men  may  iudge 
otherwife.    Politien,  this  word  alfo  is  receiued  from  the 
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Frenchmen,  but  at  this  day  vfuall  In  Court  and  with  all 
good  Secretaries:  and  cannot  finde  an  Englifh  word  to 
match  him,  for  to  haue  faid  a  man  politique,  had  not 
bene  fo  wel:  bicaufe  in  trueth  that  had  bene  no  more 
than  to  haue  faid  a  ciuil  perfon.  Politien  is  rather  a 
furueyour  of  ciuilitie  than  ciuil,  and  a  publique  minifler 
or  Counfeller  in  the  ftate.  Ye  haue  alfo  this  worde 
Cojiduift,  a  French  word,  but  well  allowed  of  vs,  and 
long  hnce  vfuall,  it  foundes  fomewhat  more  than  this 
word  (leading)  for  it  is  applied  onely  to  the  leading  of 
a  Captaine,  and  not  as  a  little  boy  fhould  leade  a  blinde 
man,  therefore  more  proper  to  the  cafe  when  he  faide, 
amduin:  of  whole  armies:  ye  finde  alfo  this  word 
Idioine^  taken  from  the  Greekes,  yet  feruing  aptly,  when 
a  man  wanteth  to  expreffe  fo  much  vnles  it  be  in  two 
words,  which  furpluffage  to  auoide,  we  are  allowed  to 
draw  in  other  words  fingle,  and  afmuch  fignificatiue: 
this  word  fignificatiue  is  borrowed  of  the  Latine  and 
French,  but  to  vs  brought  in  firft  by  fome  Noble-mans 
Secretarie,  as  I  thinke,  yet  doth  fo  well  ferue  the 
turne,  as  it  could  not  now  be  fpared :  and  many  more 
like  vfurped  Latine  and  French  words:  as,  Met/iode, 
metkodica/l,  p/acation,  fii?ifiio7i,  afftibti/in^,  refinifig^  com- 
pendious^ prolixe,  figuratiue,  inueigle.  A  terme  borrowed 
of  our  common  Lawyers,  imprejjion,  alfo  a  new  terme, 
but  well  expreffmg  the  matter,  and  more  than  our 
Englifh  word.  Thefe  words,  Numerous,  nutneiofitee, 
metrically  harmojiicall,  but  they  cannot  be  refufed,  fpe- 
cially  in  this  place  for  defcription  of  the  arte.  Alfo  ye 
finde  thefe  words,  penetrate,  pefietrable,  indi'gjiitie,  which 
I  cannot  fee  how  we  may  fpare  them,  whatfoeuer  fault 
wee  finde  with  Ink-horne  termes:  for  our  fpeach  want- 
eth wordes  to  fuch  fence  fo  well  to  be  vfed :  yet  in 
fleade  of  indignitie,  yee  haue  vnworthineffe:  and  for 
penetrate,  we  may  fay  peerce,  and  that  a  French  terme 
alfo,  or  broche,  or  enter  into  with  violence,  but  not  fo 
well  founding  as  penetrate.  Item,  fauage,  for  wilde: 
obfcure,  for  darke.  Item  thefe  words,  declination^  de- 
Uneatioji,  dimention,  are  fcholaflicall  termes  in  deede. 
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and  yet  very  proper.  But  peradiienture  (and  I  could 
bring  a  reafon  for  it)  many  other  like  words  borrowed 
out  of  the  Latin  and  French,  were  not  fo  well  to  be 
allowed  by  vs,  as  thefe  words,  audacious^  for  bold: 
facunditie^  for  eloquence :  egregious,  for  great  or  notable : 
impiete,  for  replenifhed :  attemptat,  for  attempt :  compat- 
ible, for  agreeable  in  nature,  and  many  more.  But 
herein  the  noble  Poet  Horace  hath  faid  inough  to  fatis- 
fie  vs  all  in  thefe  few  verfes. 

Multa  rcnafcentur  qiice  iam  cecidere  cadent  que 
Qiue.  nunc  fuut  ift  honor e  vocahula  fi  volet  vfus 
Que ni  penes  arbitrium  ejl  et  7ns  et  norma  loquendi. 
Which  I  haue  thus  engliflied,  but  nothing  with  fo  good 
grace,  nor  fo  briefly  as  the  Poet  wrote. 

Many  a  word  yfalne  Jliall  eft  arift 
And  fuch  as  now  bene  held  in  hieji prife 
Will  fall  as  fafi,  when  vfe  and  cuflome  7vill 
Onely  vmpiers  of f peachy  for  force  and  skill. 

CHAP.    V. 
Of  Stile. 

[Tile  is  a  conflant  and  continual  phrafe  or 
tenour  of  fpeakmg  and  writing,  extending 
to  the  whole  tale  or  proceffe  of  the  poeme 
or  hiflorie,  and  not  properly  to  any  peece 
or  member  ot  a  tale:  but  is  of  words 
fpeeches  and  fentences  together,  a  certaine  contriued 
forme  and  qualitie,  many  times  naturall  to  the  writer, 
many  times  his  peculier  by  elecSlion  and  arte,  and  fuch 
as  either  he  keepeth  by  skill,  or  holdeth  on  by  ignor- 
ance, and  will  not  or  peraduenture  cannot  eafily  alter 
into  any  other.  So  we  fay  that  Ciceroes  flile,  and 
Salufls  were  not  one,  nor  Cefars  and  Liuies,  nor  Homers 
and  Hefiodus,  nor  Herodotus  and  77ieucidides,  nor 
Euripides  and  Ariflophanes,  nor  Erafnius  and  Budeus 
fliles.  And  becaufe  this  continuall  courfe  and  manner 
of  writing  or  fpeech  flieweth  the  matter  and  difpofition 
of  the  writers  minde,  more  than  one  or  few  words  or 
fentences  can  fliew,  therefore  there  be  that  haue  called 
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flile,  the  image  of  man  [/nentis  charaHer]  for  man  is 
but  his  minde,  and  as  his  minde  is  tempered  and  quaH- 
fied,  fo  are  his  fpeeches  and  language  at  large,  and  his 
inward  conceits  be  the  mettall  of  his  minde,  and  his 
manner  of  vtterance  the  very  warp  and  woofe  of  his 
conceits,  more  plaine,  or  bufie  and  intricate,  or  other- 
wife  affe6led  after  the  rate.  Mofl  men  fay  that  not  any 
one  point  in  all  Phifiognomy  is  fo  certaine,  as  to  iudge 
a  mans  manners  by  his  eye:  but  more  affuredly  in  mine 
opinion,  by  his  dayly  maner  of  fpeech  and  ordinary 
writing.  For  if  the  man  be  graue,  his  fpeech  and  flile 
is  graue:  if  light-headed,  his  flile  and  language  alfo 
light:  if  the  minde  be  haughtie  and  hoate,  the  fpeech 
and  flile  is  alfo  vehement  and  flirring:  if  it  be  colde 
and  temperate,  the  flile  is  alfo  very  modefl:  if  it  be 
humble,  or  bafe  and  meeke,  fo  is  alfo  the  language  and 
flile.  And  yet  peraduenture  not  altogether  fo,  but  that 
euery  mans  flile  is  for  the  mofl  part  according  to 
the  matter  and  fubiedl  of  the  writer,  or  fo  ought 
to  be,  and  conformable  thereunto.  Then  againe 
may  it  be  faid  as  wel,  that  men  doo  chufe  their 
fubie6ls  according  to  the  mettal  of  their  minds, 
and  therfore  a  high  minded  man  chufeth  him  high  and 
lofty  matter  to  write  of  The  bafe  courage,  matter 
bafe  and  lowe,  the  meane  and  modefl  mind,  meane 
and  moderate  matters  after  the  rate.  Howfoeuer  it  be, 
we  finde  that  vnder  thefe  three  principall  complexions 
(if  I  may  with  leaue  fo  terme  them)  high,  meane  and 
bafe  flile,  there  be  contained  many  other  humors  or 
qualities  of  flile,  as  the  plaine  and  obfcure,  the  rough 
and  fmoth,  the  facill  and  hard,  the  plentiful!  and 
barraine,  the  rude  and  eloquent,  the  flrong  and  feeble, 
the  vehement  and  cold  fliles,  all  which  in  their  euill 
are  to  be  reformed,  and  the  good  to  be  kept  and  vfed. 
But  generally  to  haue  the  flile  decent  and  comely 
it  behooueth  the  maker  or  Poet  to  follow  the  nature  of 
his  fubiecfl,  that  is  if  his  matter  be  high  and  loftie  that 
the  flile  be  fo  to,  if  meane,  the  flile  alfo  to  be  meane, 
if  bafe,  the  flile  humble  and  bafe  accordingly  :  and 
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they  that  do  otherwife  vfe  it,  applying  to  meane 
matter,  hie  and  loftie  flile,  and  to  hie  matters,  (lile 
eyther  meane  or  bafe,  and  to  the  bafe  matters,  the 
meane  or  hie  flile,  do  vtterly  difgrace  their  poefie  and 
fhew  themfelues  nothing  skilful!  in  their  arte,  nor 
hailing  regard  to  the  decencie,  which  is  the  chiefe 
praife  of  any  writer.  Therefore  to  ridde  all  loners  o 
learning  from  that  errour,  I  will  as  neere  as  I  can  fet 
dovvne,  which  matters  be  hie  and  loftie,  which  be  but 
meane,  and  which  be  low  and  bafe,  to  the  intent  the 
(liles  may  be  fafliioned  to  the  matters,  and  keepe  their 
decorum  and  good  proportion  in  euery  refpecfl :  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  many  good  clerkes  be  contrary  to 
mine  opinion,  and  fay  that  the  loftie  flyle  may  be 
decently  vfed  in  a  meane  and  bafe  fubie6l  and  con- 
trariwife,  which  I  do  in  parte  acknowledge,  but  with  a 
reafonable  qualification.  For  Hojner  hath  fo  vfed  it  in 
his  trifling  worke  of  Batrachomyomachia :  that  is  in  his 
treatife  of  the  warre  betwixt  the  frogs  and  the  mice. 
Vij'gill  alfo  in  his  hiicolickes^  and  in  \\\'^georgicks^  whereof 
the  one  is  counted  meane,  the  other  bafe,  that  is  the 
hufbandmans  difcourfes  and  the  fhepheards,  but  here- 
unto ferueth  a  reafon  in  my  fimple  conceite  :  for  firfl 
to  that  trifling  poeme  of  Horner^  though  the  frog  and 
the  moufe  be  but  litle  and  ridiculous  beafl.s,  yet  to  treat 
of  warre  is  an  high  fubie6l,  and  a  thing  in  euery  re- 
pe61:  terrible  and  daungerous  to  them  that  it  alights 
on :  and  therefore  of  learned  dutie  asketh  martiall 
grandiloquence,  if  it  be  fet  foorth  in  his  kind  and 
nature  of  warre,  euen  betwixt  the  bafefl  creatures  that 
can  be  imagined :  fo  alfo  is  the  Ante  or  pifmire,  and 
they  be  but  little  creeping  things,  not  perfe6t  beafts, 
but  iiifen^  or  wormes  :  yet  in  defcribing  their  nature 
and  inftinct,  and  their  manner  of  life  approching  to 
the  forme  of  a  common-welth,  and  their  properties 
not  vnlike  to  the  vertues  of  mofl  excellent  gouernors 
and  captaines,  it  asketh  a  more  maieflie  of  fpeach  then 
would  the  defcription  of  an  other  beafles  life  or  nature, 
and  perchance  of  many  matters  perteyning  vnto  the 
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bafer  fort  of  men,  becaufe  it  refemblcth  the  hiflorie  of 
a  ciuill  regiment,  and  of  them  all  the  chiefe  and  moft 
principall  which  is  Monarchic :  fo  alfo  in  his  bi/co/icks, 
which  are  but  padorall  fpeaches  and  the  bafefl  of  any- 
other  poeme  in  their  owne  proper  nature  :  Virgi/l  vfed 
a  fomewhat  fwelling  flile  when  he  came  to  infmuate 
the  birth  of  MarccHus  heire  apparant  to  tlie  Emperour 
AiigiiJIiis,  as  child  to  his  fifter,  afpiring  by  hope  and 
greatnes  of  the  houfe,  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  Empire, 
and  eflablifliment  thereof  in  that  familie :  whereupon 
Vh'gill  could  no  leffe  then  to  vfe  fuch  manner  of 
flile,  whatfoeuer  condition  the  poeme  were  of  and  this 
was  decent,  and  no  fliult  or  blemifh,  to  confound  the 
tennors  of  the  fliles  for  that  caufe.  But  now  when  I 
remember  me  againe  that  this  Eglogne^  (for  I  haue  read 
it  fomewhere)  was  conceiued  by  O^auian  th'Emperour 
to  be  written  to  the  honour  oi Pollio  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
and  of  no  great  nobilitie,  the  fame  was  mifliked  againe 
as  an  implicatiue,  nothing  decent  nor  proportionable 
to  Pollio  his  fortunes  and  calling,  in  which  refpe6l  I 
might  fay  likewife  the  flile  was  not  to  be  fuch  as  if  it 
had  bene  for  the  Emperours  owne  honour,  and  thofe 
of  the  bloud  imperiall,  then  which  fubie6l  there  could 
not  be  among  the  Romane  writers  an  higher  nor  grauer 
to  treat  vpon  :  fo  can  I  not  be  remoued  from  mine 
opinion,  but  flill  me  thinks  that  in  all  decencie  the  flile 
ought  to  conforme  with  the  nature  of  the  fubie6l,  otherwife 
if  a  writer  will  feeme  toobferue  x\odccorum  at  all,  nor  paffe 
how  he  fafhion  his  tale  to  his  matter,  who  doubteth  but 
he  may  in  the  lighted  caufe  fpeake  like  a  Pope,  and  in 
the  grauefl  matters  prate  like  a  parrat,  and  finde  wordes 
and  phrafes  ynough  to  feme  both  turnes,  and  neither  of 
them  commendably,  for  neither  is  all  that  may  be  written 
of  Kings  and  Princes  fuch  as  ought  to  keepe  a  high 
flile,  nor  all  that  may  be  written  vpon  a  fliepheard  to 
keepe  the  low,  but  according  to  the  matter  reported, 
if  that  be  of  high  or  bafe  nature  :  for  euery  pety  plea- 
fure,  and  vayne  delight  of  a  king  are  not  to  [be]  ac- 
compted  high  matter  for  the  height  of  his  eflate,  but 
meane  and  perchaunce  very  bafe  and  vile  :  nor  fo  a 
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Poet  or  hifloriographer,  could  decently  with  a  high 
flile  reporte  the  vanities  oi Nero,  the  ribaudries  of  Cali- 
gula, the  idlenes  oi  Domitian,  and  the  riots  of  Helio- 
gabalus.  But  well  the  magnanimitie  and  honorable 
ambition  of  Ccefa?-,  the  profperities  of  Aiigujlus,  the 
grauitie  of  Tiberius,  the  bountie  of  Traiane,  the  wife- 
dome  of  Aurelius,  and  generally  all  that  which  con- 
cerned the  highefl  honours  of  Emperours,  their  birth, 
alliaunces,  gouernement,  exploits  in  warre  and  peace, 
and  other  publike  affaires  :  for  they  be  matter  flately 
and  high,  and  require  a  llile  to  be  lift  vp  and  aduaunced 
by  choyfe  of  wordes,  phrafes,  fentences,  and  figures, 
high,  loftie,  eloquent,  and  magnifik  in  proportion  :  fo 
be  the  meane  matters,  to  be  caried  with  all  wordes  and 
fpeaches  of  fmothneffe  and  pleafant  moderation,  and 
finally  the  bafe  things  to  be  holden  within  their  teder, 
by  a  low,  myld,  and  fimple  maner  of  vtterance,  creep- 
ing rather  than  clyming,  and  marching  rather  then 
mounting  vpwardes,  with  the  wings  of  the  flately  fub- 
ie6ts  and  flile. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  high,  low,  and  meane  fubie ft. 

iHe  matters  therefore  that  concerne  the  Gods 
and  diuine  things  are  highefl  of  all  other 
to  be  couched  in  writing,  next  to  them 
the  noble  gefls  and  great  fortunes  of  Prin- 
ces, and  the  notable  accidents  of  time,  as 
the  greatefl  affaires  of  war  and  peace,  thefe  be  all  high 
fubie6les,  and  therefore  are  delmered  ouer  to  the  Poets 
Hymtiickd^xA  hifloricallwho  be  occupied  either  in  diuine 
laudes,  or  in  heroicall  reports  :  the  meane  matters  be 
thofe  that  concerne  meane  men,  their  life  and  bufines, 
as  lawyers,  gentlemen,  and  marchants,  good  houfhold- 
ers  and  honefl  Citizens,  and  which  found  neither  to 
matters  of  flate  nor  of  warre,  nor  leagues,  nor  great 
alliances,  but  fmatch  all  the  common  conuerfation,  as 
of  the  ciuiller  and  better  fort  of  men  :  the  bafe  and 
low  matters  be  the  doings  of  the  common  artificer,  fer- 
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uingman,  yeoman,  groome,  husbandman,  day-labourer, 
failer,  fliepheard,  fwynard,  and  fuch  like  of  homely  cal- 
ling, degree  and  bringing  vp :  fo  that  in  euery  of  the 
fayd  three  degrees,  not  the  felfe  fame  vertues  be  egally 
to  be  prayfed  nor  the  fame  vices,  egally  to  be  difpraifed, 
nor  their  loues,  mariages,  quarels,  contradls  and  other 
behauiours,  be  like  high  nor  do  require  to  be  fet  fourth 
with  the  like  flile :  but  euery  one  in  his  degree  and  de- 
cencie,  which  made  that  all  hymnes  and  hiflories,  and 
Tragedies,  were  written  in  the  high  flile  :  all  Comedies 
and  Enterludes  and  other  common  Poefies  of  loues, 
and  fuch  like  in  the  meane  flile,  all  Eglogues  and  paflo- 
rall  poemes  in  the  low  and  bafe  flile,  otherwife  they 
had  bene  vtterly  difproporcioned  :  likewife  for  the  fame 
caufe  fome  phrafes  and  figures  be  onely  peculiar  to  the 
high  flile,  fome  to  the  bafe  or  meane,  fome  common  to 
all  three,  as  fhalbe  declared  more  at  large  hereafter 
when  we  come  to  fpeake  of  figure  and  phrafe  :  alfo  fome 
wordes  and  fpeaches  and  fentences  doe  become  the 
high  flile,  that  do  not  become  th'other  two.  And  con- 
trariwife,  as  fhalbe  faid  when  we  talke  of  words  and 
fentences  :  finally  fome  kinde  of  meafure  and  concord, 
doe  not  befeeme  the  high  flile,  that  well  become  the 
meane  and  low,  as  we  haue  faid  fpeaking  of  concord 
and  meafure.  But  generally  the  high  flile  is  difgraced 
and  made  foolifh  and  ridiculous  by  all  wordes  afTfe6led, 
counterfait,  and  puffed  vp,  as  it  were  a  windball  carry- 
ing more  countenance  then  matter,  and  can  not  be 
better  refembled  then  to  thefevmidfommer  pageants  in 
London,  where  to  make  the  people  wonder  are  fet  forth 
great  and  vglie  Gyants  marching  as  if  they  were  aliue, 
and  armed  at  all  points,  but  within  they  are  fluffed  full 
of  browne  paper  and  tow,  which  the  flirewd  boyes  vnder- 
peering,  do  guilefully  difcouer  and  turne  to  a  great  de- 
rifion  :  alfo  all  darke  and  vnaccuflomed  wordes,  or 
ruflicall  and  homely,  and  fentences  that  hold  too  much 
of  the  mery  and  light,  or  infamous  and  vnfliamefafl  are 
to  be  accounted  of  the  fame  fort,  for  fuch  fpeaches  be- 
come not  Princes,  nor  great  eflates,  nor  them  that  write 
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of  their  doings  to  vtter  or  report  and  intermingle  with 
the  graue  and  weightie  matters. 

CHAP,    VII. 

Of  Figures  and  figiwatiue  speaches. 

S  figures  be  the  inflruments  of  ornament  in 
eiiery  language,  fo  be  they  alfo  in  a  forte 
abufes  or  rather  trefpaffes  in  fpeach,  be- 
caufe  they  paffe  the  ordinary  limits  of 
common  vtterance,  and  be  occupied  of 
purpofe  to  deceiue  the  eare  and  alfo  the  minde,  draw- 
mg  it  from  plainneffe  and  fimplicitie  to  a  certaine 
doubleneffe,  whereby  our  talke  is  the  more  guilefuU 
and  abufing,  for  what  els  is  your  Mefap/ior  but  an  inuer- 
fion  of  fence  by  tranfport ;  your  aUegorie  by  a  duplici- 
tie  of  meaning  or  diffimulation  vnder  couert  and  darke 
intendments  :  one  while  fpeaking  obfcurely  and  in 
riddle  called  ALnigina  :  another  while  by  common  pro- 
uerbe  or  Adage  called  Paremia :  then  by  merry  skoffe 
called  Ironia  :  then  by  bitter  tawnt  called  Sarcafmus  : 
then  by  periphrafe  or  circumlocution  when  all  might 
be  lixid  in  a  word  or  two  :  then  by  incredible  compari- 
fon  giuing  credit,  as  by  your  Hyperbole,  and  many  other 
waies  feeking  to  inueigle  and  appaffionate  the  mind  : 
which  thing  made  the  graue  iudges  Areopagites  (as  I 
find  written)  to  forbid  all  manner  of  figuratiue  fpeaches 
to  be  vfed  before  them  in  their  confiflorie  of  luflice,  as 
meere  illufions  to  the  minde,  and  wreflers  of  vpright 
iudgement,  faying  that  to  allow  fuch  manner  of  forraine 
and  coulored  talke  to  make  the  iudges  affecflioned, 
were  all  one  as  if  the  carpenter  before  he  began  to  fquare 
his  timber  would  make  his  fquire  [fquare?]  crooked:  in 
fo  much  as  the  flraite  and  vpright  mind  of  a  ludge  is 
the  very  rule  of  iuftice  till  it  be  peruerted  by  affe(ilion, 
This  no  doubt  is  true  and  was  by  them  grauely  con- 
fidered  :  but  in  this  cafe  becaufe  our  maker  or  Poet  is 
a])pointed  not  for  a  iudge,  but  rather  for  a  pleader,  and 
that  of  pleafant  and  louely  caufes  and  nothing  perillous, 
fuch  as  be  thofe  for  the  triall  of  life,  limme,  or  liuely- 
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hood ;  and  before  iudges  neither  fovver  nor  feuere,  but 
in  the  eare  of  princely  dames,  yong  ladies,  gentlewomen 
and  courtiers,  beyng  all  for  the  mod  part  either  meeke 
of  nature,  or  of  pleafant  humour,  and  that  all  his  abufes 
tende  but  to  difpofe  the  hearers  to  mirth  and  foilace  by 
pleafant  conueyance  and  efficacy  of  fpeach,  they  are 
not  in  truth  to  be  accompted  vices  but  for  vertues  in 
the  poetical  fcience  very  commendable.  On  the  other 
fide,  fuch  trefpaffes  in  fpeach  (whereof  there  be  many) 
as  geue  dolour  and  difliking  to  the  eare  and  minde,  by 
any  foule  indecencie  or  difproportion  of  founde,  fitua- 
tion,  or  fence,  they  be  called  and  not  without  caufe  the 
vicious  parts  or  rather  herefies  of  language  :  wherefore 
the  matter  refleth  much  in  the  definition  and  accept- 
ance of  this  word  [//econ/m]  for  whatfoeuer  is  fo,  cannot 
iuflly  be  mifliked.  In  which  refpe6l  it  may  come  to 
paffe  that  what  the  Grammarian  fetteth  downe  for  a 
viciofitee  in  fpeach  may  become  a  vertue  and  no  vice, 
contrariwife  his  commended  figure  may  fall  into  a  re- 
prochfull  fault  :  the  befl  and  mofl  affured  remedy 
whereof  is,  generally  to  follow  the  faying  of  Bias-,  ne 
quid  nimis.  So  as  in  keeping  meafure,  and  not  exceed- 
ing nor  (hewing  any  defe6l  in  the  vfe  of  his  figures,  he 
cannot  lightly  do  amiffe,  if  he  haue  befides  (as  that  mud 
needes  be)  a  fpeciall  regard  to  all  circumftances  of  the 
})erfon,  place,  time,  caufe  and  purpofe  he  hath  in  hand, 
which  being  well  obferued  it  eafily  auoideth  all  the  re- 
cited inconueniences,  and  maketh  now  and  then  very 
vice  goe  for  a  formall  vertue  in  the  exercife  of  this  Arte. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Sixe  points  fet  downe  by  onr  learned  forefathej's  for  a 

gene?'a/l  regiment  of  all  good  vtterance  be  it  by 

mouth  or  by  writing. 

Vt  before  there  had  bene  yet  any  precifc 
obferuation  made  of -figuratiue  fpeeches, 
the  firfl  learned  artificers  of  language  con- 
fidered  that  the  bewtie  and  good  grace  of 
vtterance  refled  in  no  [fo]  many  pointes  : 
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and  whatfoeuer  tranfgreffed  thofe  lymits,  they  counted  it 
for  vitious  ;  and  thereupon  did  fet  downe  a  manner  of 
regiment  in  all  fpeech  generally  to  be  obferued,  con- 
fifling  in  fixe  pointes.  Firfl  they  faid  that  there  ought 
to  be  kept  a  decent  proportion  in  our  writings  and 
fpeach,  which  they  termed  Analogia.  Secondly,  that 
it  ought  to  be  voluble  vpon  the  tongue,  and  tunable 
to  the  eare,  which  they  called  Tafis.  Thirdly,  that  it 
were  not  tedioufly  long,  but  briefe  and  compendious, 
as  the  matter  might  beare,  which  they  called  Syntomia. 
Fourthly,  that  it  fhould  cary  an  orderly  and  good  con- 
flru(Slion,  which  they  called  Syjithefis.  Fiftly,  that  it 
fhould  be  a  found,  proper  and  naturall  fpeach,  which 
they  called  Ciriologia.  Sixtly,  that  it  fhould  be  liuely 
and  flirring,  which  they  called  Tropus.  So  as  it  ap- 
peareth  by  this  order  of  theirs,  that  no  vice  could  be 
committed  in  fpeech,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
that  reflraint.  But  fir,  all  this  being  by  them  very 
well  conceiued,  there  remayned  a  gieater  difficultie  to 
know  what  this  proportion,  volubilitie,  good  conftru6l- 
ion,  and  the  refl  were,  otherwife  we  could  not  be  euer 
the  more  reHeued.  It  was  therefore  of  neceffitie  that 
a  more  curious  and  particular  defcription  fhould  bee 
made  of  euery  manner  of  fpeech,  either  tranfgreffing 
or  agreeing  with  their  faid  generall  prefcript.  Where- 
upon it  came  to  paffe,  that  all  the  commendable  parts  of 
fpeech  were  fet  foorth  by  the  name  of  figures,  and  all  the 
illaudable  partes  vnder  the  name  of  vices,  or  viciofities, 
of  both  which  it  fhall  bee  fpoken  in  their  places. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  the  Greeks  first ^  and  afterward  the  Latines.,  in- 

tie?ited  new  names  for  euery  figure,  which  this  Author 

is  alfo  enforced  to  doo  in  his  vulgar. 

.He  Greekes  were  a  happy  people  for  the 
freedome  and  liberty  of  their  language, 
becaufe  it  was  allowed  them  to  inuent 
any  new  name  that  they  lifted,  and  to 
peece  many  w^ords  together  to  make  of 
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them  one  entire,  much  more  fignificatiue  than  the 
fmgle  word.  So  among  other  things  did  they  to  their 
figuratiue  fpeeches  deuife  certaine  names.  The  Latines 
came  fomewhat  behind  them  in  that  point,  and  for 
want  of  conuenient  fmgle  wordes  to  exprefle  that  which 
the  Greeks  could  do  by  cobling  many  words  together, 
they  were  faine  to  vfe  the  Greekes  flill,  till  after  many 
yeares  that  the  learned  Oratours  and  good  Grammarians 
among  the  Romaines,  as  Cicero,  Farro,  Quintilian,  and 
others  flrained  themfelues  to  giue  the  Greeke  wordes 
Latin  names,  and  yet  nothing  fo  apt  and  fitty.  The  fame 
courfe  are  we  driuen  to  follow  in  this  defcription,  fmce 
we  are  enforced  to  cull  out  for  the  vfe  of  our  Poet  or 
maker  all  the  mofl  commendable  figures.  Now  to 
make  them  knowen  (as  behoueth)  either  we  mufl  do 
it  by  th'original  Greeke  name  or  by  the  Latine,  or  by 
our  owne.  But  when  I  confider  to  what  fort  of  Read- 
ers I  write,  and  how  ill  faring  the  Greeke  terme  would 
found  in  the  Englifh  eare,  then  alfo  how  fhort  the 
Latines  come  to  expreffe  manie  of  the  Greeke  originals. 
Finally,  how  well  our  language  ferueth  to  fupplie  the 
full  fignification  of  them  both,  I  haue  thought  it  no 
leffe  lawfull,  yea  peraduenture  vnder  licence  of  the 
learned,  more  laudable  to  vfe  our  owne  naturall,  if 
they  be  well  chofen,  and  of  proper  fignification,  than 
to  borrow  theirs.  So  fhall  not  our  Englifh  Poets, 
though  they  be  to  feeke  of  the  Greeke  and  Latin 
languages,  lament  for  lack  of  knowledge  fufificient  to 
the  purpofe  of  this  arte.  And  in  cafe  any  of  thefe 
new  Englifli  names  giuen  by  me  to  any  figure,  fhall 
happen  to  oftend.  I  pray  that  the  learned  will  beare 
with  me  and  to  thinke  the  flraungeneffe  thereof  pro- 
ceedes  but  of  noueltie  and  difaquaintance  with  our 
eares,  which  in  proceffe  of  tyme,  and  by  cuflome  will 
frame  very  well :  and  fuch  others  as  are  not  learned 
in  the  primitiue  languages,  if  they  happen  to  hit  vpon 
any  new  name  of  myne  (fo  ridiculous  in  their  opinion) 
as  may  moue  them  to  laughter,  let  fuch  perfons,  yet 
affure  themfelues  that  fuch  names  go  as  neare  as  may 
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be  to  their  originals,  or  els  ferue  better  to  the  purpofe 
of  the  figure  then  the  very  originall,  referuing  alwayes, 
that  Inch  new  name  (hould  not  be  vnpleafant  in  our 
vulgar  nor  harfh  vpon  the  tong  :  and  where  it  fhall 
happen  otherwife,  that  it  may  pieafe  the  reader  to 
thinke  that  hardly  any  other  name  in  our  Englifli 
could  be  found  to  ferue  the  turne  better.  Againe  if 
to  auoid  the  hazard  of  this  blame  I  fhould  haue  kept 
the  Greek  or  Latin  flill  it  would  haue  appeared  a 
little  too  fcholaRicall  for  our  makers,  and  a  peece  of 
worke  more  fit  for  clerkes  then  for  Courtiers  for  whofe 
inflru6lion  this  trauaile  is  taken :  and  if  I  fhould  haue 
left  out  both  the  Greeke  and  Latine  name,  and  put  in 
none  of  our  owne  neither  :  well  perchance  might  the 
rule  of  the  figure  haue  bene  fet  downe,  but  no  con- 
uenient  name  to  hold  him  in  memory.  It  was  ther- 
fore  expedient  we  deuifed  for  euery  figure  of  import- 
ance his  vulgar  name,  and  to  ioyne  the  Greeke  or 
Latine  originall  with  them;  after  that  fort  much  better 
fatisfying  afwel  the  vulgar  as  the  learned  learner,  and 
alfo  the  authors  owne  purpofe,  which  is  to  make  of  a 
rude  rimer,  a  learned  and  a  Courtly  Poet. 

CHAP.  X. 

A  diuifion  of  figia'cs,  and  how  they  ferue  in  exornation 

of  language. 

Nd  becaufe  our  chiefe  purpofe  herein  is  for 
the  learning  of  Ladies  and  young  Gentle- 
women, or  idle  Courtiers,  defirous  to  be- 
come skilful  in  their  owne  mother  tongue, 
and  for  their  priuate  recreation  to  make 
now  and  then  ditties  of  pleafure,  thinking  for  our  parte 
none  other  fcience  fo  fit  for  them  and  the  place  as  that 
which  teacheth  beau  femblant,  the  chiefe  profeffion  af- 
well  of  Courting  as  of  poefie:  fince  to  fuch  manner  of 
mindes  nothing  is  more  comberfome  then  tedious  doc- 
trines and  fchollarly  methodes  of  difcipline,  we  haue  in 
our  owne  conceit  deuifed  a  new  and  flrange  modell  of 
this  arte,  fitter  to  pieafe  the  Court  then  the  fchoole, 
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and  yet  not  vnneceffarie  for  all  fuch  as  be  willing  them- 
felues  to  become  good  makers  in  the  vulgar,  or  to  be 
able  to  iudge  of  other  mens  makings:  wherefore,  in- 
tending to  follow  the  courfe  which  we  haiie  begun,  thus 
we  fay :  that  though  the  language  of  our  Poet  or  maker 
be  pure  and  clenly,  and  not  difgraced  by  fuch  vici- 
ous parts  as  haue  bene  before  remembred  in  the  Chap- 
ter of  language,  be  fufhciently  pleafmg  and  commend- 
able for  the  ordinarie  vfe  of  fpeech ;  yet  is  not  the  fame 
fo  well  appointed  for  all  purpofes  of  the  excellent  Poet, 
as  when  it  is  gallantly  arrayed  in  all  his  colours  which 
figure  can  fet  vpon  it,  therefore  we  are  now  further  to 
determine  of  figures  and  figuratiue  fpeeches.  Fignra- 
tiue  fpeech  is  a  noueltie  of  language  euidently  (and  yet 
not  abfurdly)  eflranged  from  the  ordinarie  habite  and 
manner  of  our  dayly  taike  and  writing  and  figure  it 
felfe  is  a  certaine  liuely  or  good  grace  fet  vpon  wordes, 
fpeaches  and  fentences  to  fome  purpofe  and  not  in 
vaine,  giuing  them  ornament  or  efficacie  by  many  man- 
er  of  alterations  in  fhape,  in  founde,  and  alfo  in  fence, 
fometime  by  way  of  furplufage,  fometime  by  defe6t, 
fometime  by  diforder,  or  mutation,  and  alfo  by  putting 
into  our  fpeaches  more  pithe  and  fubflance,  fubtilitie, 
quickneffe,  efficacie  or  moderation,  in  this  or  that  fort 
tuning  and  tempring  them,  by  amplification,  abridge- 
ment, opening,  clofing,  enforcing,  meekening  or  other- 
wife  difpofing  them  to  the  befl  purpofe :  whereupon  the 
learned  clerks  who  haue  written  methodically  of  this 
Arte  in  the  two  mafler  languages,  Greeke  and  Latine, 
haue  forted  all  their  figures  into  three  rankes,  and  the 
firfl  they  beflowed  vpon  the  Poet  onely:  the  fecond 
vpon  the  Poet  and  Oratour  indifferently:  the  third  vp- 
on the  Oratour  alone.  And  that  firfl  fort  of  figures 
doth  ferue  th'eare  onely  and  may  be  therefore  called 
Auricular:  your  fecond  ferues  the  conceit  onely  and 
not  th'eare,  and  may  be  Zd^^A  fenfable,  not  fenfible  nor 
yet  fententious:  your  third  fort  ferues  as  well  th'eare  as 
the  conceit  and  may  be  called  fententious  figures^  be- 
caufe  not  only  they  properly  apperteine  to  full  fentences, 
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for  bewtifying  them  with  a  currant  and  pleafant  numer- 
olitie,  but  alfo  giuing  them  efficacie,  and  enlarging  the 
whole  matter  befides  with  copious  amplifications.  I 
doubt  not  but  fome  bufie  carpers  will  fcorne  at  my  new 
deuifed  termes :  auricular  and  ferifable^  faying  that  I 
might  with  better  warrant  haue  vfed  in  their  (leads 
thefe  words,  orthographicall  or  fyntaflicall^  which  the 
learned  Grammarians  left  ready  made  to  our  hands, 
and  do  importe  as  much  as  th'other  that  I  haue  brought, 
which  thing  peraduenture  I  deny  not  in  part,  and 
neuertheleffe  for  fome  caufes  thought  them  not  fo 
neceffarie:  but  with  thefe  maner  of  men  I  do  willingly 
beare,  in  refpe6l  of  their  laudable  endeuour  to  allow 
antiquitie  and  flie  innouation :  with  like  beneuolence 
I  trufl  they  will  beare  with  me  writing  in  the  vulgar 
fpeach  and  feeking  by  my  nouelties  to  fatisfie  not  the 
fchoole  but  the  Court:  whereas  they  know  very  well  all 
old  things  foone  waxe  flale  and  lothfome,  and  the  new 
deuifes  are  euer  dainty  and  delicate,  the  vulgar  inflruc- 
tion  requiring  alfo  vulgar  and  communicable  termes, 
not  clerkly  or  vncouthe  as  are  all  thefe  of  the  Greeke 
and  Latine  languages  primitiuely  receiued,  vnleffe  they 
be  qualified  or  by  much  vfe  and  cuflome  allowed  and 
our  eares  made  acquainted  with  them.  Thus  then  I 
fay  that  auricular  figures  be  thofe  which  worke  altera- 
tion in  th'eare  by  found,  accent,  time,  and  flipper  volu- 
bilitie  in  vtterance,  fuch  as  for  that  refpe6l  was  called 
by  the  auncients  numerofitie  of  fpeach.  And  not  onely 
the  whole  body  of  a  tale  in  a'  poeme  or  hiflorie  may  be 
made  in  fuch  fort  pleafant  and  agreable  to  the  eare, 
but  alfo  euery  claufe  by  it  felfe,  and  euery  fingle  word 
carried  in  a  claufe,  may  haue  their  pleafant  Iweeteneffe 
apart.  And  fo  long  as  this  qualitie  extendeth  but  to 
the  outward  tuning  of  the  fpeach  reaching  no  higher 
then  th'eare  and  forcing  the  mynde  little  or  nothing,  it 
is  that  vertue  which  the  Greeks  call  Eiiargia  and  is  the 
oflftce  of  the  auricular  figures  to  performe.  Therefore 
as  the  members  of  language  at  large  are  whole  fentences, 
and  fentences  are  compa6t  of  claufes,  and  claufes  of 
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words,  and  euery  word  of  letters  and  fillables,  fo  is  the 
alteration  (be  it  but  of  a  fillable  or  letter)  much  mate- 
riall  to  the  found  and  fvveeteneffe  of  vtterance.  Where- 
fore beginning  firfl  at  the  fmalleil  alterations  which  refl 
in  letters  and  fillables,  the  firfl  fort  of  our  figures  aitri- 
cu/a?'  we  do  appoint  to  fingle  words  as  they  lye  in  lan- 
guage; the  fecond  to  claufes  of  fpeach;  the  third  to 
perfit  fentences  and  to  the  whole  maffe  or  body  of  the 
tale  be  it  poeme  or  hiflorie  written  or  reported. 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  auricular  figures  apperteining  to  fuigle  wordes  and 

working  by  their  diuers  foundes  and  audible  times 

alteration  to  the  eare  onely  a7td  Jiot  the  mynde. 

Word  as  he  lieth  in  courfe  of  language  is 
many  wayes  figured  and  thereby  not  a 
little  altered  in  found,  which  confequently 
alters  the  tune  and  harmonic  of  a  meeter 
as  to  the  eare.  And  this  alteration  is 
fometimes  by  adding  fometimes  by  rabbating  of  a  fil- 
lable or  letter  to  or  from  a  word  either  in  the  beginning, 
middle  or  ending  ioyning  or  vnioyning  of  fillables  and 
letters  fuppreffing  or  confounding  their  feuerall  foundes, 
or  by  mifplacing  of  a  letter,  or  by  cleare  exchaunge  of 
one  letter  for  another,  or  by  wrong  ranging  of  the  ac- 
cent. And  your  figures  oi  addition  or  furplufe  be 
three,  videl.  In  the  beginning,  as  to  fay :  I-doen^  for 
doon,  endanger,  for  danger,  emcolden,  for  bolden. 

In  the  middle,  as  to  fay  renuers,  for  reuers,  meeterly, 
for  meetly,  goldylockes,  for  goldlockes. 

In  th'end,  as  to  fay  \remembren\  for  \remembre\ 
[Jpoken]  for  [jpohe\  And  your  figures  of  rabbate  be 
as  many,  videl. 

From  the  beginning,  as  to  fay  \twixt  for  betwixt^ 
S^gainfay  for  againefay  :]  [///  for  eiiill :] 

From  the  middle,  as  to  fay  [^paraunter  for  parauen- 
ture\  poorety  for  pouertie\  fouraigne  for  foueraigne\  tane 
for  taken?\ 

From  the  end,  as  to  fay  \morne  for  morning]  bet  for 
better]  and  fuch  like. 
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Your  fvvallowing  or  eating  vp  one  letter  by  another 
is  when  two  vowels  meete,  whereof  th'ones  found  goeth 
into  other,  as  to  fay  for  to  attame  fatlaine]  for  forrow 
and  fmari  fo?-^  3.116.  f7;2art.'\ 

Your  difplacing  of  a  fiUable  as  to  fay  [de/Ier  for  de- 
Jire.]  fier  fory?/r.] 

By  cleare  exchaunge  of  one  letter  or  fillable  for  an- 
other, as  to  fay  euennare  for  euermore,  wrang  for  wrong : 
goidd  iox  gold :  fright  for  fraight  and  a  hundred  moe, 
which  be  commonly  mifufed  and  flrained  to  make 
rime. 

By  wrong  ranging  the  accent  of  a  fillable  by  which 
meane  a  fhort  fillable  is  made  long  and  a  long  fhort 
as  to  fay  f oner  dine  for  fotieralnc :  grafious  for  grdtlous  : 
endure  for  endiire :  Salomon  for  Salomon. 

Thefe  many  wayes  may  our  maker  alter  his  wordes, 
and  fometimes  it  is  done  for  pleafure  to  giue  a  better 
found,  fometimes  vpon  neceffitie,  and  to  make  vp  the 
rime.  But  our  maker  mufl  take  heed  that  he  be  not 
to  bold  fpecially  in  exchange  of  one  letter  for  another, 
for  vnleffe  vfua.ll  fpeach  and  cuflome  allow  it,  it  is  a 
fault  and  no  figure,  and  becaufe  thefe  be  figures  of  the 
fmalleR  importaunce,  I  forbeare  to  giue  them  any  vul- 
gar name. 

CHAP,  XII. 

Of  AiLrlciilar  figures  pertaining  to  claufes  of  fpeech  and 
by  tlicni  worki7ig  no  little  alteration  to  the  eare. 

S  your  fingle  wordes  may  be  many  waies  trans- 
figured to  make  the  meetre  or  verfe  more 
tunable  and  melodious,  fo  alfo  may  your 
whole  and  entire  claufes  be  in  fuch  fort  con- 
triued  by  the  order  of  their  conflru6lion  as 
the  eare  may  receiue  a  certaine  recreation,  although 
the  mind  for  any  noueltie  of  fence  be  little  or  nothing 
affected.  And  therefore  al  your  figures  of  grammati- 
call  con{lru6tion,  I  accompt  them  but  merely  auricular 
in  that  they  reach  no  furder  then  the  eare.  To  which 
there  will  appeare  fome  fweete  or  vnfauery  point  to 
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offer  you  dolour  or  delight,  either  by  fome   euident 
defeat,  or  furplufage,  or  diforder,  or  immutation  in  the 
fame  fpcaches  notably  altering  either  the  congruitie 
grammatically  or  the  fence,  or  both.    And  firfl  of  thofe 
that  worke  by  defe61:,  if  but  one  word  or  fome  little 
portion  of  fpeach  be  wanting,  it"  may  be  fupplied  by 
ordinary  vnderflanding  and  vertue  of  the 
figure  Eclipfis^  as  to  fay,  yi*  eai'ly  a  inan^  for       or  the" 
\are  ye\  fo  early  a  man  :   he  is  to  be  in-   ^'^"/^f^.f/^*^" 
treated,  for  he  is  \cafie\  to  be  intreated  :  I 
thanke  God  I  am  to  Hue  like  a  Gentleman,  for  I  am 
\ahle\  to  hue,  and  the  Spaniard  faid  in  his  deuife  of 
amies  aaienlo  olindo,   I   remember   I   forget  wherens 
in  right  congruitie  of  fpeach  it  fhould  be.    I  remember 
that  I  [doo]  forget.     And  in  a  deuife  of  our  owne 
effipccliement  pur  a   choi/ofi]    a   let    for  a  furderance 
whereas  it  fhould  be  faid  [j'ft'\  a  let  for  a  furderance, 
and  a  number  more  like  fpeaches  defe6tiue,  and  fup- 
plied by  common  vnderflanding. 

But  if  it  be  to  mo  claufes  then  one,  that  fome  fuch 
word  be  fupplied  to  perfit  the  congruitie  or      „ 
fence  of  them  all,  it  is  by  the  figure  \Zeug-       or  the 
ina'\  we  call  him  the  [fmgle fupplie]  becaufe   ^'"^le  supply. 
by  one  word  we  ferue  many  claufes  of  one  congruitie, 
and  may  be   likened  to  the  man  that  femes  many 
maiflers  at  once,  but  all  of  one  country  or  kindred  :  as 
to  fay. 

Fellow  es  and  friends  and  k  inne  forfooke  me  quite. 

Here  this  word  forfooke  fatisfieth  the  congruitie  and 
fence  of  all  three  claufes,  which  would  require  euery  of 
them  afmuch.     And  as  we  fetting  forth  her  Maieflies 
regall  petigree,  faid  in  this  figure  of  [Single  fupplie.^ 
Her  graundfires  Father  and  Brother  was  a  King 
Her  motJier  a  crowned  Queene,  her  Sijler  and  her  f elf e. 

Whereas  ye  fee  this  one  word  [was^  femes  them  all 
in  that  they  require  but  one  congruitie  and  fence. 

Yet  hath  this  figure  of  [Single  f apply \  another  pro- 
pertie,  occafioning  him  to  change  now  and  then  his 
name  :  by  the  order  of  hrs  fupplie,  for  if  it  be  placed 
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in  the  forefront  of  all  the  feuerall  claufes  whom  he  is  to 
Frozen  it        f^me  as  a  common  feruitour,  then  is  he 
or  the    '     called  by  the  Greeks  Prozeugma,  by  vs  the 
Ringleader.      Ringleader  I  thus 

Her  beaiitie  perst  77iine  eye,  her  f peach  mitie  wofull  hart : 
Her  prefence  all  the  powers  of  7ny  difcourfe.  etc. 

Where  ye  fee  that  this  one  word  \perjl'\  placed  in 
the  foreward,  fatisfieth  both  in  fence  and  congruitie  all 
thofe  other  claufes  that  followe  him. 

And  if  fuch  word  of  fupplie  be  placed  in 

^^ox"\S"^    the  middle  of  all  fuch  claufes  as  he  ferues  : 

Middle  inar-     \^  \^  |^y  ^j^g  Greckcs  Called  Mezozeugma,  by 

vs  the  \Middlernarcher\  thus  : 
Fau'e  maydes  beaiitie  {alack)  with  yeares  it  weares  away. 
And  with  wether  and  fuknes,  and  forrow  as  they  fay. 

Where  ye  fee  this  word  [7aeares'\  ferues  one  claufe 
before  him,  and  two  claufes  behind  him,  in  one  and 
the  fame  fence  and  congruitie.     And  in  this  verfe. 
Either  the  troth  or  talke  nothing  at  all. 
Where  this  word  \talke^^  ferues  the  claufe  before  and 
alfo  behind.     But  if  fuch  fupplie  be  placed  after  all 
„  ^  the  claufes,  and  not  before  nor  in  the  mid- 

or  the         die,  then  is  he  called  by  the  Greeks  Hypo- 
Rerewarder.     zcngma,  and  by  vs  the  \I^ere7iiarder^  thus  : 
My  mates  that  wont,  to  keepe  me  companie. 
And  my  neighbours,  who  dwelt  next  to  my  wall. 
The  friends  that  f ware,  they  would  not  flicke  to  die 
In  my  quarrell :  they  are  fled  from  me  all. 
Where  ye  fee  this  word  \Jied  from  me\  ferue  all  the 
three  claufes  requiring  but  one  congruitie  and  fence. 
But  if  fuch  want  be  in  fundrie  claufes,  and  of  feuerall 
congmities  or  fence,  and  the  fupply  be  made  to  feme 
Siiiehis       them  all,  it  is  by  the  figure  Sillepfis,  whom 
or  the '       for  that  refpe6l  we  call  the  [double  fupplie'] 
Double  supply,   ^onceiuing,  and,  as  it  were,  comprehending 
vnder  one,  a  fupplie  of  two  natures,  and  may  be  likened 
to  the  man  that  ferues  many  mailers  at  once,  being  of 
flrange  Countries  or  kinreds,  as  in  thefe  verfes,  where 
the  lamenting  widow  fliewed  the  Pilgrim  the  graues  in 
which  her  husband  and  children  lay  buried. 
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Here  my  fivcete  fonncs  and  daugJiiers  all  my  bliffe, 
Yonder  77iine  owne  deere  husband  buried  is. 
Where  ye  fee  one  verbe  fingular  fupplyeth  the  plur- 
al! and  fnigular,  and  thus 

ludge  ye  loners^  if  it  be  Jlrange  or  710  : 
My  Ladie  laughs  for  ioy^  a7id  I  for  wo. 
Where  ye  fee  a  third  perfon  fupplie  himfelfe  and  a 
firft.  perfon.     And  thus, 

Mada77ie  ye  7ieuer  JJiewed  your  f elf e  V7itruey 
Nor  77iy  deferts  would  euer  fuffer  yoji. 
Viz.  to  fhow.     Where  ye  fee  the  moode  Indicatiue 
fupply  him  felfe  and  an  Infinitiue.     And  the  like  in 
thefe  other. 

1 7ieuer  yet  failde  you  i7i  C07i/Iancie, 
Nor  neuer  doo  i7ite7id  V7itill  I  die. 
Viz.  \tofhow^     Thus  much  for  the  congruitie,  now 
for  the  fence.     One  wrote  thus  of  a  young  man,  who 
flew  a  villaine  that  had  killed  his  father,  and  rauifhed 
his  mother. 

Thus  valia7itly  a7id  with  a  ma7ily  77iindey 
And  by  one  feat e  of  euerlafli7ig  fame^ 
This  luflie  lad  fully  requited  kinde^ 
His  fathers  death,  a7id  eke  his  77iotJiers  fJiame. 
Where  ye  fee  this  word   \7'equite\  ferue  a  double 
fence  :  that  is  to  fay,  to  reuenge,  and  to  fatisfie.     For 
ihe  parents  iniurie  was  reuenged,  and  the  duetie  of 
nature  performed  or  fatisfied  by  the  childe.     But  if 
this  fupplie  be  made  to  fundrie  claufes,  or  to  one  claufe 
fundrie  times  iterated,  and  by  feuerall  words,   fo  as 
euery  claufe  hath  his  owne  fupplie  :  then     „  ^ 

.      .    "^     11     1   1         1        r^         ,  TT  '  Hypozeuxis. 

is  It  called  by  the  Greekes  Hypozeuxis,  we         or  the 

call  him  the  fubRitute  after  his  originall,      Substitute. 

and  is  a  fupplie  with  iteration,  as  thus  : 

Vnto  the  ki7igJJie  weiit,  a7id  to  the  Mug fJie  faid., 

Mi7ie  ow7ie  liege  Lord  behold  thy  poore  ha7ulniaid. 

Here  \7ve71t  to  the  kijig]  and  \_faid  to  the  ki7/g\  be  but 

one  claufe  iterated  with  words  of  fundrie  fupi)ly.     Or 

as  in  thefe  verfes  following. 

My  Ladie  gaue  77ie,  my  Ladie  wifl  not  vvhat^ 
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Geuing  me  leaue  to  be  her  Soiierai?ie : 
For  by  fuch  gift  my  Ladie  hath  done  that, 
Which  vvhilejfljhe  lines Jhe  may  not  call  againe. 
Here  \my  Ladie  gauel  and  \iny  Ladie  vvijl'\  be  fup- 
plies  with  iteration,  by  vertue  of  this  figure. 

Ye  haue  another  auricular  figure  of  defe6l,  and  is 
when  we  begin  to  fpeake  a  thing,  and  breake  of  in  the 
middle  way,  as  if  either  it  needed  no  further  to  be 
fpoken  of,  or  that  we  were  afhamed,  or  afraide  to 
fpeake  it  out.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  done  by  way  of 
.....      threatning,  and  to  fhew  a  moderation  of 

Aposiopesis.  ^' 

or  the        anger.     The  Greek es  call  him  Apofiopefis. 
Figure  of  silence,  j^  ^j^g  ^^^^^^  ^<^  filence,  or  of  interruption, 

indifferently. 

If  we  doo  interrupt  our  fpeech  for  feare,  this  may 
be  an  example,  where  as  one  durfl  not  make  the  true 
report  as  it  was,  but  flaid  halfe  way  for  feare  of 
offence,  thus : 

ILe  faid  yo7i  7vere,  L  dare  not  tell  you  plaine  : 
For  ivords  once  out,  7ieuer  returfie  againe. 
If  it  be  for  fhame,  or  that  the  fpeaker  fuppofe  it 
would  be  indecent  to  tell  all,  then  thus :    as  he  that 
faid  to  his  fweete  hart,  whom  he  checked  for  fecretly 
whifpering  with  a  fufpe6led  perfon. 

And  did  ye  not  come  by  his  chamber  dore  1 
And  tell  him  that :  goe  to,  L  fay  no  more. 
If  it  be  for  anger  or  by  way  of  manace  or  to  fhow  a 
moderation  of  wrath  as  the  graue  and  difcreeter  fort 
of  men  do,  then  thus. 

LfL  take  you  with  fuch  another  cafl 
Lfiveare  by  God,  but  let  this  be  the  lafl. 
Thinking  to  haue  faid  further  viz.  I  will  punifh  you. 
If  it  be  for  none  of  all  thefe  caufes  but  vpon  fome 
fodaine  occafion  that  moues  a  man  to  breake  of  his 
tale,  then  thus. 

LLe  told  ?ne  all  at  large :  lo  yonder  is  the  man 
Let  himfelfe  tell  the  tale  that  befi  tell  can. 
This  figure  is  fit  for  phantaflicall  heads  and  fuch  as 
be  fodaine  or  lacke  memorie.     I  know  one  of  good 
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learning  that  greatly  blemiflieth  his  difcretion  witli  this 
maner  oi'  fpeach  :  for  if  he  be  in  the  grauefl  matter  of 
the  world  talking,  he  will  vpon  the  fodaine  for  the 
flying  of  a  bird  ouerthvvart  the  way,  or  fome  otlicr 
fuch  fleight  caufe,  interrupt  his  tale  and  neuer  returne 
to  it  againe. 

Ye  haue  yet  another  maner  of  fpeach  purporting  at 
the  firfl  blufh  a  defecfl  which  afterward  is  fupplied,  the 
Greekes  call  him  Frokpfis,  we  the  Pro-      proiepsis. 
pounder,  or  the  Explaner  which  ye  will :         or  the 
becaufe  he  workes  both  efle(Sles,  as  thus,      '^"p^""  ^'■• 
where  in  certaine  verfes  we  defcribe  the  triumphant 
enter-view  of  two  great  Princeffes  thus. 
Thefe  two  great  Queenes,  came  iiiarcJiiiig  hand  in  hand^ 
Vnto  the  hall,  where  Jlore  of  Princes  Jland : 
And  people  of  all  coiintreys  to  l>ehold, 
Coronis  all  clad,  in  purple  cloth  of  gold : 
Cellar  iji  robes,  of  finer  tiffew  white, 
With  rich  rubies,  and pearles  all  bedighte. 

Here  ye  fee  the  firfl  propofition  in  a  fort  defedliue 
and  of  imperfe6l  fence,  till  ye  come  by  diuifion  to  ex- 
plane  and  enlarge  it,  but  if  we  fhould  follow  the  ori- 
ginall  right,  we  ought  rather  to  call  him  the  foreflaller, 
for  like  as  he  that  flandes  in  the  market  way,  and  takes 
all  vp  before  it  come  to  the  market  in  groffe  and  fells 
it  by  retaile,  fo  by  this  maner  of  fpeach  our  maker 
fetts  down  before  all  the  matter  by  a  brief  propofition, 
and  afterward  explanes  it  by  a  diuifion  more  parti- 
cularly. 

By  this  other  example  it  appeares  alfo. 

The7i  deare  Lady  I  pray  you  let  it  bee, 
That  our  long  lone  may  lead  vs  to  agree  : 
Mefuice  I  may  not  wed  you  to  my  wife, 
To  feme  you  as  a  miflrejfe  all  my  life : 
Ye  that  may  not  me  for  your  husband  haue, 
To  clay  me  me  for  your  /erua/it  and  your  flaue. 
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CHAP.  XII\I\ 

Of  your  figures  Auricular  working  by  diforder, 

|ff"y']g^'gOalltheirfpeaches  which  wrought 

mperiaton,     1^  WL      by  diforder  the  Grcekes  gauc  a 

or  the         gg   p^      gmeral  name  [Iliperbaton]  as 

respasser.      ^g  _^^  I     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^Y  ^^  ^^"'^  \trefpaffer'\ 

and  becaufe  fuch  diforder  may 
be  committed  many  wayes  it  receiueth  fundry  particulars 
vnder  him,  whereof  fome are  onely  proper  to  the  Greekes 
and  Latines  and  not  to  vs,  other  fome  ordinarie  in  our 
maner  of  fpeaches,  but  fo  foule  and  intollerable  as  I 
will  not  feeme  to  place  them  among  the  figures,  but 
do  raunge  them  as  they  deferue  among  the  vicious  or 
faultie  fpeaches. 

Your  firft  figure  of  tollerable  diforder  is  \Parenthefis\ 
Par  nthesis  ^^  ^^  ^^  EugUfh  name  the  [Infertotir']  and 
or  the  '  is  whcu  yc  wiU  feeme  for  larger  information 
insertour.  ^^  fomc  Other  purpofc,  to  peece  or  graffe 
in  the  middeR  of  your  tale  an  vnneceffary  parcell  of 
fpeach,  which  neuerdieleffe  may  be  thence  without  any 
detriment  to  the  reft.  The  figure  is  fo  common  that 
it  needeth  none  example,  neuertheleffe  becaufe  we  are 
to  teache  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  to  know  their 
fchoole  points  and  termes  appertaining  to  the  Art,  we 
may  not  refufe  to  yeeld  examples  euen  in  the  plainefl 
cafes,  as  that  of  maifler  Diars  very  aptly. 
But  now  my  Deere  {forfo  my  lone  makes  ?neto  call  you fiill) 
That  lone  I  fay .,  thatlncklef/'elotie,  that  works  meall  this  ill. 
Alfo  in  our  Eglogue  intituled  Elpine^  which  we 
made  being  but  eightene  yeares  old,  to  king  Edward 
the  fixt  a  Prince  of  great  hope,  we  furmifed  that  the 
Pilot  of  a  fliip  anfwering  the  King,  being  inquifitiue 
and  defirous  to  know  all  the  parts  of  the  fhip  and 
tackle,  what  they  were,  and  to  what  vfe  they  ferued, 
vfing  this  infertion  or  Parenthefis. 

Soueraigne  Lord  {for  why  a  greater  name 
To  one  on  earth  no  mortall  tongue  can  frame 
No  fiatelie  flile  can  giue  the  praHifd  penne  : 
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To  one  on  earth  co finer f ant  among  men^ 

And  fo  proceedes  to  anfwere  the  kings  queflion  ? 
The  JJiippc  thou  feest  faylifig  i?ifeafo  large,  etc. 

This  infertion  is  very  long  and  vtterly  impertinent 
to  the  principall  matter,  and  makes  a  great  gappe  in 
the  tale,  neuerthcleffe  is  no  difgrace  but  rather  a  bewtie 
and  to  very  good  piirpofe,  but  you  mull  not  vfe  fuch 
infertions  often  nor  to  thick,  nor  thofe  that  bee  very 
long  as  this  of  ours,  for  it  will  breede  great  confufion 
to  haue  the  tale  fo  much  interrupted. 

Ye  haue  another  manner  of  difordered  fpeach,  when 
ye  mifplace  your  words  or  claufes  and  fet  that  before 
which  fliould  be  behind,  et  e  connerfo,  we      Histerou 
call  it  in  Englifli  prouerbe,  the  cart  before      ^or^the"' 
the  horfe,  the  Greeks  call  \\.HiJIeron proteron,  Preposterous. 
we  name  it  the  Prepoflerous,  and  if  it  be  not  too  much 
vfed  is  tollerable  inough,  and  many  times  fcarce  per- 
ceiueable,   vnleffe   the   fence   be   thereby  made  very 
abfurd  :  as  he  that  defcribed  his  manner  of  departure 
from  his  miflreffe,  f.iid  thus  not  much  to  be  milliked. 
/  kiJ2  her  cherry  lip  and  tooke  my  leaiie  : 

For  I  tooke  my  leaue  and  kifl  her  :  And  yet  I  can- 
not well  fay  whether  a  man  vfe  to  kiffe  before  hee  take 
his  leaue,  or  take  his  leaue  before  he  kiffe,  or  that  it 
be  all  one  bufmes.  It  feemes  the  taking  leaue  is  by 
vfmg  fome  fpeach,  intreating  licence  of  departure  :  the 
kiffe  a  knitting  vp  of  the  farewell,  and  as  it  were  a 
teflimoniall  of  the  licence  withoutwhich  here  in  England 
one  may  not  prefume  of  courtefie  to  depart,  let  yong 
Courtiers  decide  this  controuerfie.  One  defcribing  his 
landing  vpon  a  flrange  coafl,  fayd  thus  prepofleroufly. 
WJien  we  had  climb de  the  clifs,  and  were  aJJiore, 

Whereas  he  fliould  haue  faid  by  good  order. 
JVhen  we  were  come  aJJiore  and  clymcd  had  the  cliffs 

For  one  muft  be  on  land  ere  he  can  clime.     And 
as  another  faid : 
My  dame  that  bred  me  vp  and  bare  me  in  her  wombe. 

Whereas  the  bearing  is  before  the  bringing  vp.  All 
your  other  figures  of  diforder  becaufe  they  rather  fecme 
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deformities  then  bewties  of  language,  for  fo  many  of  them 
as  be  notorioufly  vndecent,  and  make  no  good  harmony, 
I  place  them  in  the  Chapter  of  vices  hereafter  following. 

CHAP.  XIIII. 

Of  you7'  figures  Auricular  that  vvorke  by  Surplufage. 

)ur  figures  auricular  that  workeby  furplufage, 
fuch  of  them  as  be  materiall  and  of  im- 
portaunce  to  the  fence  or  bewtie  of  your 
language,  I  refcrre  them  to  the  harmonicall 
fpcaches  of  oratours  among  the  figures 
rhctoricall,  as  be  thofe  of  repetition,  and  iteration  or 
amplification.  All  other  forts  of  furplufage,  I  accompt 
rather  vicious  then  figuratiue,  and  therefore  not  me- 
lodious as  flialbe  rcmembred  in  the  chapter  of  viciofi- 
ties  or  faultie  fpeaches. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  auricular  figures  iw  or  king  by  exchange. 

Our  figures  that  worke  auri- 
cularly  by  exchange,  were 
more  obferuable  to  the  Greekes 
and  Latines  for  the  braueneffe 
of  their  language,  ouer  that 
our  is,  and  for  the  multiplicitie  of  their  Grammatical! 
accidents,  or  verball  afifedls,  as  I  may  terme  them,  that 
is  to  fay,  their  diuers  cafes,  moodes,  tenfes,  genders, 
with  variable  terminations,  by  reafon  whereof,  they 
changed  not  the  very  word,  but  kept  the  word,  and 
changed  the  fliape  of  him  onely,  vfing  one  cafe  for  an- 
other, or  tenfe,  or  perfon,  or  gender,  or  number,  or 
moode.  We,  hauing  no  fuch  varietie  of  accidents,  haue 
little  or  no  vfe  of  this  figure.  Tliey  called  it  Enallage. 
But  another  fort  of  exchange  which  they  had,  and 
^  very  prety,  we  doe  likewife  vfe,  not  chang- 
or  the^  '  ing  one  word  for  another,  by  their  acci- 
Chaiigchng.  dents  or  cafes,  as  the  Enallage:  nor  by  the 
places,  as  the  \Prepofierous'\  but  changing  their  true 
conRru6lion  and  application,  whereby  the  fence  is  quite 


EnnUage. 
or  the 
Figure  of  ex 
change. 
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peruerted  and  made  very  abfurd:  as,  he  that  fliould  fay, 
for  tell  inc  ti-oth  and  lie  not,  lie  me  troth  and  tell  not.  For 
come  dine  with  nic  and/lay  not,  come  Jlay  with  me  and  dine 
not. 

A  certaine  piteous  louer,  to  moue  his  miflres  to  com- 
paffion,  wrote  among  other  amorous  verfes,  this  one. 
Madame,  Ifct  your  eyes  before  mine  woes. 

For,  mine  woes  before  your  eyes,  fpoken  to  th'intent 
to  winne  fauour  in  her  fight. 

But  that  was  pretie  of  a  certaine  forrie  man  of  law, 
that  gaue  his  Ghent  but  bad  councell,  and  yet  found 
fault  with  his  fee,  and  faid :  my  fee,  good  frend,  hath 
deferued  better  counfel.  Good  mailer,  quoth  the 
Ghent,  if  your  felfe  had  not  faid  fo,  I  would  neuer  haue 
beleeued  it:  but  now  I  thinke  as  you  doo.  The  man 
of  law  perceiuing  his  error,  I  tell  thee  (quoth  he)  my 
counfel  hath  deferued  a  better  fee.  Yet  of  all  others 
was  that  a  mofl  ridiculous,  but  very  true  exchange, 
which  the  yeoman  of  London  vfed  with  his  Sergeant  at 
the  Mace,  who  faid  he  would  goe  into  the  countrie,  and 
make  merry  a  day  or  two,  while  his  man  plyed  his 
bufmes  at  home:  an  example  of  it  you  fliall  finde  in 
our  Enterlude  entituled  Lullie  London:  the  Sergeant, 
for  fparing  of  horf-hire,  faid  he  would  goe  with  the 
Garrier  on  foote.  That  is  not  for  your  worfliip,  faide 
his  yeoman,  whereunto  the  Sergeant  replyed. 
/  wot  what  I  mcane  lohn,  it  is  for  to  Jlay 
And  company  the  kna2ie  Carrier,  for  loofing  my  way. 

The  yeoman  thinking  it  good  manner  to  foothe  his 
Sergeant,  faid  againe. 

/  mcane  what  I  wot  Sir,  your  bejl  is  to  hie, 
And  Carrie  a  knaiie  with  y oil  for  companie. 

Ye  fee  a  notorious  exchange  of  the  conRru6lion,  and 
application  of  the  words  in  this :  /  wot  zwhat  I  mcane ; 
and  /  mcane  what  I  wot,  and  in  the  other,  company 
the  k?iaue  Carrier,  and  carrie  a  knaiie  in  your  company. 
The  Greekes  call  this  figure  \Hipallage\  the  Latins 
Snbmutatio,  we  in  our  vulgar  may  call  him  the  \T.)nder^ 
change\  but  I  had  rather  haue  him  called  the  \Change- 
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ling\  nothing  at  all  fvveming  from  his  originall,  and 
much  more  aptly  to  the  purpofe,  and  pleafanter  to 
beare  in  memory:  fpecially  for  your  Ladies  and  pretie 
miflreffes  in  Court,  for  whofe  learning  I  write,  becaufe 
it  is  a  terme  often  in  their  mouthes,  and  alluding  to  the 
opinion  of  Nurfes,  who  are  wont  to  fay,  that  the  Fay- 
ries  vfe  to  fteale  the  fairefl  children  out  of  their  cradles, 
and  put  other  ill  fauoured  in  their  places,  which  they 
called  changelings,  or  Elfs:  fo,  if  ye  mark,  doeth  our 
Poet,  or  maker  play  with  his  wordes,  vfmg  a  wrong 
conRru6lion  for  a  right,  and  an  abfurd  for  a  fenfible, 
by  manner  of  exchange. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  foine  other  figii7'es  which  becaufe  they  feme  chiefly  to 
make  the  mecters  tunable  and  melodious^  and  af- 
fe^  not  the  77iinde  but  very  little,  be  pla- 
ced among  the  auricular. 

iHe  Greekes  vfed  a  manner  of 
fpeech  or  writing  in  their  profes, 
that  went  by  claufes,  finifhing 
the  v/ordsof  like  tune, and  might 
be  by  vfmg  like  cafes,  tenfes, 
and  other  points  of  confonance,  which   they  called 
Onioioteleton^  and  is  that  wherin  they  neerefl  approched 
to  our  vulgar  ryme,  and  may  thus  be  expreffed. 
Weeping  creeping  befeeching  I  wan, 
The  lone  at  length  of  Lady  Lucian. 
Or  thus  if  we  fpeake  in  profe  and  not  in  meetre. 
Mifchaunces  ought  not  to  be  la7?tented, 
But  7'ather  by  wifedome  i7i  ti7ne  preue7ited  : 
For  fuch  77iifJiappes  as  be  re77iedilefjfe. 
To  for  row  the77i  it  is  but  foolifJmeffe : 
Yet  are  we  all  fo  fray  le  of  nature, 
As  to  be  greeued  with  euery  difpleafure. 
The  craking  Scotts  as  the   Cronicle  reportes  at  a 
certaine  time  made  this  bald  rime  vpon  the  Englifh-men. 
Long  beards  hartleffe, 
Pai7ited  hoodes  witleffe : 


Oi7ioioteleton, 

or  the 
Like  loose. 
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Gay  coates  gracdeffe, 

Make  all  England  thrifthjfe. 

Which  is  no  perfit  rime  in  deede,  but  daufes  finifhing 
in  the  felf  fame  tune:  for  a  rime  of  good  fmiphonie 
fliould  not  conclude  his  concords  with  one  and  the  fame 
terminant  fillable,  as  leff^  leff^  leff,  but  with  diuers  and 
hke  terminants,  as  lef^  p^^f,  ff^^fi  as  was  before  declared 
in  the  chapter  of  your  cadences,  and  your  claufes  in 
profe  fhould  neither  finifh  with  the  fame  nor  with  the 
like  terminants,  but  with  the  contrary  as  hath  bene 
fhewed  before  in  tlie  booke  of  proportions ;  yet  many 
vfe  it  otherwife,  negle6lmg  the  Poeticall  harmonic  and 
skill.  And  th'Earle  of  Surrey  with  Syr  T/iotnas  JVyal, 
the  mofl  excellent  makers  of  their  time,  more  peraduen- 
ture  refpedling  the  fitneffe  and  ponderofitie  of  their 
wordes  then  the  true  cadence  or  fimphonie,  were  very 
licencious  in  this  point.  We  call  this  figure  following 
the  originall,  the  [like  loofe\  alluding  to  th' Archers  terme 
who  is  not  faid  to  finifh  the  feate  of  his  (hot  before  he 
giue  the  loofe,  and  deliuer  his  arrow  from  his  bow,  in 
which  refpecl  we  vfe  to  fay  marke  the  loofe  of  a  thing 
for  marke  the  end  of  it. 

Ye  do  by  another  figure  notably  afte6l 
th'eare  when  ye  make  euery  word  of  the     ^^"S^^^' 
verfe  to  begin  with  a  like  letter,  as  for  ex-   Figure  of  like 
ample  in  this  verfe  written  in  an  Epithaphe 
of  our  making. 

Twie  tried  his  trnth  his  trauailes  and  his  trujl^ 
And  time  to  late  tried  his  integritie. 

It  is  a  figure  much  vfed  by  our  common  rimers,  and 
doth  well  if  it  be  not  too  much  vfed,  for  then  it  falleth 
into  the  vice  which  fhalbe  hereafter  fpoken  of  called 
Taiitologia. 

Ye   haue   another  fort  of  fpeach  in  a    Asyndeton 
manerdefe(5liuebecaufe  it  wants  good  band        or  the 
or  coupling,  and  is  the  figure  \Afy7idetoii\    °°^^  ^"^^g^- 
we  call  him  \loofe  language^  and  doth  not  a  litle  alter 
th'eare  as  thus. 

If  aw  ity  I  faid  it^  I  will  fvveare  it. 
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Ccefar  the  Didlator  vpon  the  vi6loiie  hee  obteined 
againfl  Pharnax  king  of  BitJiinia  fliewing  the  celeritie 
of  his  conqiiefl,  wrate  home  to  the  Senate  in  this  tenour 
of  fpeach  no  leffe  fwift  and  fpeedy  then  his  vi6torie. 
Veni^  vidi,  vici^ 
I  came ^  Ifavv,  I  ouercame. 
Meaning  thus   I  was  no  fooner  come  and  beheld 
them  but  the  vi6lorie  fell  on  my  fide. 

The  Prince  of  Orenge  for  his  deuife  of  Armes  in 
banner  difplayed  againfl  the  Duke  of  Alua  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Low-countrey  vfed  the  like  maner  of 
fpeach. 

Pro  Pege,  pro  lege,  pro  grege, 

For  tJic  king,  for  the  commons^  for  the  countrey  lavves. 
It  is  a  figure  to  be  vfed  when  we  will  feeme  to  make 
haft,  or  to  be  earneft,  and  thefe  examples  with  a  num- 
ber more  be  fpoken  by  the  figure  of  ]Jofe  /angtmge.] 
Quite  contrary  to  this  ye  haue  another  maner  of  con- 
Poiisindeton,   ftrudion  which  they  called  [Polifindeton] 
or  the        we  may  call  him  the  [couple  claiife\  for  that 
OOP  e  c  ause.  ^^^^^  claufe  is  knit  and  coupled  together 
with  a  coniun6liue  thus. 

And  If  aw  it,  and  I  fay  it  and  I 
Will fvv ear e  it  to  be  true. 
So  might  the  Poefie  of  Ccefar  haue  bene  altered 
thus. 

/  came,  and  I  favv,  and  I  ouercame. 
One  wrote  thefe  verfes  after  the  fame  fort. 
For  in  her  mynde  no  thought  tJiere  is, 
But  how  fJie  ?jiay  be  true  iwis  : 
And  tenders  thee  and  all  thy  heale, 
And  wifJieth  both  thy  health  and  weak  : 
And  is  thine  owne,  and  fofJie  f ayes. 
And  cai^es  for  thee  ten  thoufand  wayes. 
Ye  haue  another  maner  of  fpeach  drawen  out  at 
length  and  going  all  after  one  tenure  and  with  an  im- 
jrmjis        perfit  fence  till  you  come  to  the  laft  word  or 
or  the        verfe  which  concludes  the  whole  premiffes 
.ong  oose.    ^^-^^^  ^  perfit  fcncc  and  full  periode,  the 
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Greeks  call  it  L'lnus^  I  call  him  the  \Icmg  loofe]  thus 
appearing  in  a  dittie  of  Sir   77io?/ias    IVyat  \\\\qyq,  he 
defcribcs  the  diners  diflempers  of  his  bed. 
T/ie  restlejfe  JJatc  i-aiuer  of  my  fniart, 
The  labours  falue  iucrcafiug  my  for  row  : 
The  bodies  cafe  and  troubles  of  my  hart, 
Qiucfour  of  mynde  7} line  viiquiet  foe : 
For  getter  of paine  remembrer  of  7aoe, 
The  place  offlcepe  wherein  I  do  but  wake  : 
Befpreut  with  teares  my  bed  I  thee  for  fake. 
Ye  fee  here  how  ye  can  gather  no  perfedlion  of  fence 
in  all  this  dittie  till  ye  come  to  the  laR  verfe  in  thefe 
wordcs  my  bed  I  thee  forfake.     And  in  another  Sonet 
of  Petrarcha  which  was  thus  Engliflied  by  the  fame 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 

If  weaker  care  if  fodaine  pale  coUour^ 
If  many  ftghes  with  little  f peach  to  plaine  : 
Now  ioy  7107U  woe^  if  they  my  ioyes  distaine, 
For  hope  of  finally  if  much  to  pea  re  therefore. 
Be  figiie  of  loue  then  do  I  loue  againe. 
Here  all  the  whole  fence  of  the  dittie  is  fufpended  till 
ye  come  to  the  lafl  three  wordes,  then  do  I  loue  againe, 
which  finiflieth  the  fong  with  a  full  and  perfit  fence. 
When  ye  will  fpeake  giuing  euery  per-     Epitheton, 
fon  or  thing  befides  his  proper  name  a         or  the 
qualitie  by  way  of  addition  whether  it  be       Qi'-'^i'fier- 
of  good  or  of  bad  it  is  a  figuratiue  fpeach  of  audible 
alteration,  fo  is  it  alfo  of  fence  as  to  fay. 

Fierce  Achilles,  wife  Neflor  wilie  Vlyffes, 
.Diana  the  chafl  and  thou  loucly  Venus  : 
JVith  thy  blind  boy  that  ah n  of  I  neuer  miffes, 
But  hits  our  hartes  when  lie  leuels  at  vs. 
Or  thus  commending  the  Ifle  of  great  Brittaine. 
Albion  Jiugefl  of  Weflerne  Hands  all, 
Soyle  oj  ficeete  ay  re  aud  of  good  flore  : 
God  fend  we  fee  thy  glory  neuer  fall. 
But  rather  dayly  to  groiv  more  and  more. 
Or  as  we  fang  of  our  Soueraigne  Lady  giuing  her 
thefe  Attributes  befides  her  proper  name. 
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Elizabeth  regent  of  the  great  Brittahie  Iky 
Honour  of  all  rege?its  and  of  Qiieenes. 
But  if  we   fpeake    thus  not  expreffing  her  proper 
name  Elizabeth,  videl. 

The  EnglifJi  Diana,  the  great  Britto?i  mayde. 
Then  it  is  not  by  Epitheton  or  figure  of  Attribution 
but  by  the  figures  Antonomafia,  or  Periphrafis. 

Ye  haue  yet  another  manner  of  fpeach  when  ye  will 
Endiadis,  fceme  to  make  two  of  one  not  thereunto 
Fi-uJe^of  conRrainedjWhich  therefore  we  call  the  figure 

Twinnes.  of  Twynnes,  the  Greekes  Endiadis  thus. 

Not  y oil  coy  dame  your  lo7vrs  nor  your  lookes. 
For  l^your  lowring  lookes ^^     And  as  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary rimers  faid. 

Of  fortune  7tor  her  frowning  face^ 
I  am  notJiing  agafl. 
In  flead,  oiS^fortunes frowjiing  face^     One  prayfing 
the  Neapolitans  for  good  men  at  armes,  faid  by  the 
figure  of  Twynnes  thus. 

A  proud  people  and  wife  and  valiant, 
Eiercely  fighting  with  horfes  and  with  barbes  : 
By  who fe  prow  es  the  Bo  main  Prince  did  daunt, 
Wild  Affricanes  and  the  lavvleffe  Alarbes  : 
The  Nubiens  marching  with  their  armed  cartes. 
And  fleaing  a  far  re  with  venim  ami  with  dartes. 
Where  ye  fee  this  figure  of  Twynnes  twife  vfed, 
once  when  he  faid  horfes  and  barbes  for  barbd  horfes  : 
as^aine  when  he  faith  with  venim  and  with  dartes  for 
venimous  dartes. 

CHAP.  XVI{I\ 

Of  the  figures  which  we  call  Senfable,  becaufe  they  alter 

and  afi'eH:  the  mijide  by  alteration  offence, 

andfirfi  infingle  wordes. 

He  eare  hauing  receiued  his  due  fatisfa(5lion 
by  the  auricular  figures,  now  mufl  the 
minde  alfo  be  ferued,  with  his  naturall 
delight  by  figures  fenfible  fuch  as  by  al- 
teration of  intendmentes  affe6l  the  cour- 
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age,  and  geue  a  good  liking  to  the  conceit.  And  firfl, 
fingle  words  haue  their  fence  and  vnderflanding  ahered 
and  figured  many  wayes,  to  wit,  by  tranfport,  abufe, 
croffe-naming,  new  naming,  change  of  name.  This 
will  feeme  very  darke  to  you,  vnleffe  it  be  otherwife 
explaned  more  particularly  :  and  firfl  of  Metaphom, 
Tranfport.  There  is  a  kinde  of  wrefling  F,„i,reofa-ans- 
of  a  fmgle  word  from  his  owne  right  fignifi-  sporte. 
cation,  to  another  not  fo  natural],  but  yet  of  fome 
affinitie  or  conueniencie  with  it,  as  to  fay,  /  catmot  di- 
gejl  your  vnkitide  words ^  for  I  cannot  take  them  in 
good  part :  or  as  the  man  of  law  faid,  I  feel e  you  7iot,  for 
I  vnderRand  not  your  cafe,  becaufe  he  had  not  his  fee 
in  his  hand.  Or  as  another  faid  to  a  mouthy  Aduo- 
cate,  why  barkefl  thou  at  me  fo  fore  ?  Or  to  call  the 
top  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  hill,  the  crowne  of  a  tree  or  of  a 
hill  :  for  in  deede  crowne  is  the  highefl  ornament  of  a 
Princes  head,  made  like  a  clofe  garland,  or  els  the 
top  of  a  mans  head,  where  the  haire  windes  about, 
and  becaufe  fuch  terme  is  not  applyed  naturally  to  a 
tree,  or  to  a  hill,  but  is  tranfported  from  a  mans  head 
to  a  hill  or  tree,  therefore  it  is  called  by  metapJiore^ 
or  the  figure  of  trafifport.  And  three  caufes  moues  vs 
to  vfe  this  figure,  one  for  neceffitie  or  want  of  a  better 
word,  thus: 

As  the  drie  ground  that  thirfles  after  afJiowr 
Seemes  to  reioyce  when  it  is  well  iwet, 
And  fpeedely  brings  foorth  both  graffe  andflowr, 
If  I  a  eke  of funne  or  fcafon  doo  not  let. 
Here  for  want  of  an  apter  and  more  naturall  word 
to  declare  the  drie  temper  of  the  earth,  it  is  faid  to 
thirfl  and  to  reioyce,  which  is  onely  proper  to  liuing 
creatures,  and  yet  being  fo  inuerted,  doth  not  fo  much 
fwerue  from  the  true  fence,  but  that  euery  man  can 
eafilie  conceiue  the  meaning  thereof 

Againe,  we  vfe  it  for  pleafure  and  ornament  of  our 
fpeach,  as  thus  in  an  Epitaph  of  our  owne  making,  to 
the  honourable  memorie  of  a  deere  friend.  Sir  John 
Throgmorton,  knight,  luflice  of  Chefler,  and  a  man  of 
many  commendable  vertues. 
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Whojn  vertue  rei'de^  enuy  hath  oiierthroiven 
A7id  lodged  full  low,  vnder  this  marble  Jlone: 
Ne  7ieiier  were  his  values  fo  well  knowen, 
Whilest  he  lined  here,  as  now  that  he  is  go?ie. 
Here  thefe  words,  rcred,  ouerthrowen,  and  lodged,  are 
inuerted,   and  metaphorically  applyed,   not  vpon  ne- 
ceffitie,  but  for  ornament  onely,  afterward  againe  in 
thefe  verfes. 

No  funne  by  day  that  ei/er  fail'  hi??!  rest 
Free  fro??i  the  toyles  of  his  fo  biifie  charge^ 
No  nigJd  that  harboiird  ra?ikor  i?i  his  breast, 
Nor  i?ierry  ??ioode,  ??iade  reafo?i  rinifie  at  large. 
In  thefe  verfes  the  inuerfion  or  metaphore,  lyeth  in 
thefe  words,  faw,  Jiarbotird,  run  :  which  naturally  are 
applyed  to  lining  things,  and  not  to  infenfible  :  as,  the 
funne,  or  the  night :  and  yet  they  approch  fo  neere, 
and  fo  conueniently,  as  the  fpeech  is  thereby  made 
more  commendable.     Againe,  in  moe  verfes  of  the 
fame  Epitaph,  thus. 

His  head  a  fource  of  grauitie  a?id  fe?ice. 
His  memory  afliop  of  ciuill  arte : 
His  toiigue  aflrea??te  of  fugred  eloque?ice, 
Wifdo??ie  a?id  ??ieeke?ies  lay  ?}ii?iglcd  i?i  his  harte, 
In  which  verfes  ye  fee  that  i\iQ{Q\NOxds,  fource,  fJiop, 
flud,  fugred,  are  inuerted  from  their  owne  fignification 
to  another,  not  altogether  fo  naturall,  but  of  much 
affinitie  with  it. 

Then  alfo  do  we  it  fometimes  to  enforce  a  fence 
and  make  the  word  more  fignificatiue  :  as  thus, 
/  buriie  in  loue,  I  frcefe  i?i  deadly  hate 
Ifwi??i??te  i?i  hope,  a?  id  ft?  ike  i?i  deepe  difpaire. 
Thefe  examples  I  haue  the  willinger  giuen  you  to 
fet  foorth  the  nature  and  vfe  of  your  figure  metaphore, 
which  of  any  other  bemg  choiily  made,  is  the  mofl 
commendable  and  mofl  common. 
^  ,    ,     .  But  if  for  lacke  of  naturall  and  proper 

or  the  '  terme  or  worde  we  take  another,  neither 
Figure  of  abuse,  ^aturall  nor  proper  and  do  vntruly  applie 
it  to  the  thing  which  we  would  feeme  to  expreffe,  and 
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without  any  iufl  inconuenience,  it  is  not  then  fpoken  l)y 
this  figure  Metaphore  or  of  iniicrfion  as  before,  but  by 
plaine  abufe,  as  he  that  bad  his  man  go  into  his  hbrary 
and  fet  him  his  bowe  and  arrovves,  for  in  deede  there 
was  neuer  a  booke  there  to  be  found,  or  as  one  fhould 
in  reproch  fay  to  a  poore  man,  thou  raskall  knaue, 
where  raskall  is  properly  the  hunters  te^i'me  giuen  to 
young  deere,  leane  and  out  of  feafon,  and  not  to  peo- 
ple :  or  as  one  faid  very  pretily  in  this  verfe. 

I  lent  my  lone  to  loffe^  and  gaged  my  life  in  vaine. 

Whereas  this  worde  lent  is  properly  of  mony  or 
fome  fuch  other  thing,  as  men  do  commonly  borrow, 
for  vfe  to  be  repayed  againe,  and  being  applied  to 
loue  is  vtterly  abufed,  and  yet  very  commendably 
fpoken  by  vertue  of  this  figure.  For  he  that  louetli 
and  is  not  beloued  againe,  hath  no  leffe  wrong,  than 
he  that  lendeth  and  is  neuer  repayde. 

Now  doth  this  vnderflanding  or  fecret  conceyt  reach 
many  times  to  the  only  nomination  of  per-      „, ,    .   . 
Ions  or  thmgs  m  their  names,  as  01  men,         or  the 
or  mountaines,  feas, countries  andfuchlike,      MiMiamer. 
in  which  refpe6l  the  wTong  naming,  or  otherwife  naming 
of  them  then  is  due,  carieth  not  onely  an  alteration  of 
fence  but  a  neceffitie  of  intendment  figuratiuely,  as 
when  we  cal  loue  by  the  name  of  Venus ^  tleflily  lufL  by 
the  name  of  Cupid,  bicaufe  they  were  fappofcd  by  the 
auncient  poets  to  be  authors  and  kindlers  of  loue  and 
lufL :    Vulcane  for  fire,   Ceres  for  bread  :  Bacchus  for 
wine  by  the  fame  reafon  ;  alio  if  one  fliould  fay  to  a 
skilfull  craftesman  knowen   for  a  glutton  or  common 
drunkard,  that  had  Ipent  all  his  goods  on  riot  and  de- 
licate fare. 
Thy  hands  they  made  thee  rich^  thy  pallat  made  thee  poore. 

It  is  ment,  his  trauaile  and  arte  made  him  wealthie, 
his  riotous  lile  had  made  him  a  beggar  :  and  as  one 
that  boafled  of  his  houfekeeping,  faid  that  neuer  a 
yeare  paffed  ouer  his  head,  that  he  drank  not  in  his 
houfe  euery  moneth  fourc  tonnes  of  beere,  and  one 
hogfhead  of  wine,  meaning  not  tlie  caskes  or  veffels, 
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but  that  quantitie  which  they  conteyned.  Thefe  and 
fuch  other  fpeaches,  where  ye  take  the  name  of  the 
Author  for  the  thing  it  felfe ;  or  the  thing  conteining, 
for  that  which  is  contained,  and  in  many  other  cafes  do 
as  it  were  wrong  name  the  perfon  or  the  thing.  So 
neuerthelelTe  as  it  may  be  vnderftood,  it  is  by  the 
figure  metonymia,  or  mifnamer. 

And  if  this  manner  of  naming  perfons  or  things  be 

Antonomasia  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  mifnaming  as  before,  but 
or  the  '  by  a  conuenient  difference,  and  fuch  as  is 
Surnamer.  ^^^^  ^^  efleemed  and  hkely  to  be  true,  it  is 
then  called  not  metonimia^  but  antonomafia^  or  the  Sur- 
namer, (not  the  mifnamer,  which  might  extend  to  any 
other  thing  afwell  as  to  a  perfon)  as  he  that  would  fay : 
not  king  Philip  of  Spaine,  but  the  Weflerne  king,  be- 
caufe  his  dominion  Heth  the  furdeft  Wefl  of  any 
Chriften  prince :  and  the  French  king  the  great  Vallois^ 
becaufe  fo  is  the  name  of  his  houfe,  or  the  Queene  of 
England,  The  inaiden  Qiieene^  for  that  is  her  hiefl  pe- 
culiar among  all  the  Queenes  of  the  world,  or  as  we 
faid  in  one  of  our  Partheiiiades ^  the  Bryton  inayde^ 
becaufe  fhe  is  the  mofl  great  and  famous  mayden  of 
all  Brittayne  :  thus. 

But  in  chaste  Jlile^  am  borne  as  I  weene 
To  blazon  foorth  the  Brytton  mayden  Qiieene. 
So  did  our  forefathers  call  Henry  the  first,  Beau- 
clerke,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Richard  coetir  de  lio7i :  Edward 
the  Confejfor,  and  we  of  her  Maieflie  Elifaheth  the 
peafible. 

Then  alfo  is  the  fence  figuratiue  when  we  deuife  a 
^        ,  ^  .      new  name  to  any  thinsr  confonant,  as  neere 

unomatopeia,  •'  <-*  ^  r 

or  the  as  wc  cau  to  the  nature  thereoi,  as  to 
New  namer.  ^^^  .  fl^jjiij^^  ^f  lightning,  claJJiiiig  of  bladcs, 
clinking  of  fetters,  chinking  of  mony:  and  as  the  poet 
Virgil  faid  of  the  founding  a  trumpet,  ta-ra-tajit,  tara- 
tantara,  or  as  we  giue  fpecial  names  to  the  voices  of 
dombe  beafls,  as  to  fay,  a  horfe  neigheth,  a  lyon  brayes, 
a  fwine  grunts,  a  hen  cackleth,  a  dogge  howles,  and  a 
hundreth  mo  fuch  new  names  as  any  man  hath  libertie  to 
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deiiife,  fo  it  be  fittie  for  the  thing  which  he  couets  to 
ex})rerfe. 

Your  Epithdon  or  qualifier^  whereof  we  fpake  before, 
placing  him  among  the  figures  aiuicular^      E/>it/ieto7t 
now  becaufe  he  fcrues  alfo  to  alter  and  en-         or  the 
force  the  fence,  we  will  fay  fomewhat  more   Serwise^hefi- 
of  him  in  this  place,  and  do  conclude  that   gureofAttri- 
he  muR  be  apt  and  proper  for  the  thing  he 
is  added  vnto,  and  not  difngrcable  or  repugnant,  as 
one  that  faid  :  darkc  difdaine,  and  iiiifcrahk pride ^  very 
abfurdly,  for  difdaine  or  (hfdained  things  cannot   be 
faid  darke,  but  rather  bright  and  cleere,  becaufe  they 
be  beholden  and  much  looked  vpon,  and  pride   is 
rather  enuicd  then  pitied  or  miferable,  vnleffe  it  be  in 
ChriRian  charitie,  which  helpeth  not  the  terme  m  this 
cafe.     Some  of  our  vulgar  writers  take  great  pleafure 
in  giuing  P^pithets  and  do   it  almoR  to  euery  word 
which  may  recciue  them,  and  fliould  not  be  fo,  yea 
though  they  were  neuer  fo  propre  and  apt,  for  fome- 
fimes  v/ordes  fuffered  to  go  fmgle,  do  giue  greater  fence 
and  grace  than  words  quallified  by  attributions  do. 

But  the  fence  is  much  altered  and  the  hearers  con- 
ceit Rranafly  entant^led  by  the  figure  Meta-      ,^  ,  ,  j,  ■ 

1   •    1      T         111  -      /■  1  Metalepsis, 

lepfis^  which  1  call  the  jarjet^  as  when  we         or  the 
had  rather  fetch  a  word  a  great  way  off      Farrefet. 
then  to  vfe  one  nerer  hand  to  expreffe  the  rhatter  afwel 
and  plainer.    And  it  feemeth  the  deuifer  of  this  figure, 
had  a  defire  to  pleafe  women  rather  then  men  :  for  we 
vfe  to  fay  by  manner  of  Prouerbe  :  things  farrefet  and 
deare  bought  are  good  for  Ladies  :  lo  in  this  manner 
of  fpeach  we  vfe  it,  leaping  ouer  the  heads  of  a  great 
many  words,  we  take  one  that  is  furdeR  off,  to  vtter  our 
matter  by  :  as  Mcdca  curfing  hir  firR  acquaintance  with 
prince  lafon^  who  had  very  vnkindly  forfaken  her,  laid  : 
Woe  luoi'th  the  inountaine  that  the  majle  bare 
Which  was  ihefirjl  caufcr  of  all  my  care. 
Where  flie  might  afwell  haue  faid,  woe  worth  our 
firR  meeting,  or  woe  worth  the  time  that  lafon  arriued 
with  his  fliip  at  my  fathers  cittie  in   Colchos,  when  he 

N 
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tooke  me  away  with  him,  and  not  fo  farre  off  as  to 
curfe  the  mountaine  that  bare  the  pinetree,  that  made 
the  maft,  that  bare  the  failes,  that  the  fliip  failed  witli, 
which  caried  her  away.  A  pleafant  Gentleman  came 
into  a  Ladies  nurfery,  and  faw  her  for  her  owne  plea- 
fure  rocking  of  her  young  child  in  the  cradle,  and  fa)  d 
to  her : 

T fpeake  it  Madame  without  any  mocke, 
Ma?iy  a  fuck  cradell  ?nay  I  fee  you  rocke. 

Gods  paffion  hourfon  faid  fhe,  would  thou  haue  me 
beare  mo  children  yet,  no  Madame  quoth  the  Gentle- 
man, but  I  would  haue  you  liue  long,  that  ye  might 
the  better  pleafure  your  friends,  for  his  meaning  was  that 
as  euery  cradle  fignified  a  new  borne  childe,  and  euery 
child  the  leafure  of  one  yeares  birth,  and  many  yeares 
a  long  life  :  fo  by  wifhing  her  to  rocke  many  cradels  of 
her  owne,  he  wiflied  her  long  life.      Virgill  faid  : 

Pofl  midtas  mea  regna  videns  mirabor  ariflas. 

Thus  in  Englifli. 

After  many  a  flubbte  f/iatl  I  come 

And  wonder  at  the  fight  of  my  kiftgdome. 

By  flubble  the  Poet  vnderfloode  yeares,  for  haruefls 
come  but  once  euery  yeare,  at  lead  wayes  with  vs  in 
Europe.  This  is  fpoken  by  the  figure  of  farre-fet. 
Mctalepfts. 

And  one  notable  meane  to  affecfl  the  minde,  is  to 
,,   ,,    .  inforce  the  fence  of  any  thing  by  a  word  of 

or  the  more  than  ordmary  eihcacie,  and  neuerthc- 

Renforcer.         j^g  j^  ^^^  apparaut,  but  as  it  were,  fecretly 

implyed,  as  he  that  faid  thus  of  a  faire  Lady. 
O  rare  beaut ie^  6  grace,  and  ctirtefte. 

And  by  a  very  euill  man  thus. 

O  finne  itfe/fe,  not  wretch,  but  wretchednes. 

Whereas  if  he  had  faid  thus,  O  gratious,  courteous 
and  bcautifull  woman:  and,  O  fuifull and  wretched  man, 
it  had  bene  all  to  one  effe6l,  yet  not  with  fuch  force 
and  efficacie,  to  fpeake  by  the  denominatiue,  as  by  the 
thing  it  felfe. 

As  by  the  former  figure  we  vfe  to  enforce  our  fence, 
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fo  by  another  we  temper  our  fence  with  word(  s  of  fuch 
moderation,  as  in  appearaunce  it  abateth  it  but  not  in 
deede,  and  is  by  the  figure  Zi/>Me,  which      ^      ^ 
therefore  I  call  the  Moderator^  and  becomes         or  the 
vs  many  times  better  to  fpeake  in  that  fort     ^i°'^^'-''^i°"r. 
quallified,  than  if  we  f})ake  it  by  niore  forcible  termes, 
and  neuertheles  is  cquipolent  in  fence,  thus. 

/  know  you  hate  me  not,  nor  wiJJi  nie  any  ill. 

Meaning  in  deede  that  he  loued  him  very  well  and 
dearely,  and  yet  the  words  doe  not  expreffe  fo  much, 
though  they  purport  fo  much.  Or  if  you  would  fay,  I 
am  not  ignorant,  for  I  know  well  inough.  Such  a 
man  is  no  foole,  meaning  in  deede  that  he  is  a  very 
wife  man. 

But  if  fuch  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flattery,  or 
foothing,  or  excufmg,  it  is  by  the   figure  . 

Paradiajlole,  which  therfore  nothing  impro-  or  the 
perly  we  call  the  Ciirry-fauell,  as  when  we  ^^"''"^  ^^nexx. 
make  the  befl  of  a  bad  thing,  or  turne  a  fignification 
to  the  more  plaufible  fence  :  as,  to  call  an  vnthrifr,  a 
liberall  Gentleman  :  the  foolifli-hardy,  valiant  or  coura- 
gious:  the  niggard,  thriftie  :  a  great  riot,  or  outrage,  an 
youthfuU  pranke,  and  fuch  like  termes  :  moderating 
and  abating  the  force  of  the  matter  by  craft,  and  for  a 
pleafing  purpofe,  as  appeareth  by  thefe  verfes  of  ours, 
teaching  in  what  cafes  it  may  commendably  be  vfed 
by  Courtiers.'* 

But  if  you  diminifli  and  abbafe  a  thing  by  way  of 
fpight  and  mallice,  as  it  were  to  depraue  it, 
fuch  fpeach  is  by  the  figure  Meiofis  or  the         or  the' 
difabler  fpoken  of  hereafter  in  the  place       Disabicr. 
oi  fentcntions  figures. 

A  great  moiintaine  as  higge  as  a  molehill^ 

A  lieaiiy  burthen  perdy^  as  a  poiuid  of  /ethers. 

But  if  ye  abafe  your  thing  or  matter  by  ignorance 
or  errour  in  the  choife  of  your  word,  then       ,,.  , .     . 

1  •     •  r     r  1  11       1  JtT/.>.uK;is, 

IS  it   by  vicious   maner  01   Ipeach   called         or  tho 
Ta/>ino/is,  whereof  ye  fliall  haue  examples       -AbLiswr. 
in  the  chapter  of  vices  hereafter  folowing. 

*  Thc<e  verses  of  the  Author  do  r.ot  appcnr  in  the  Text. — Ed. 
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Then  againe  if  we  vfe  fiicK  a  word  (as  many  times 
Sy;iecdocAe,     wc  doc)  by  whicli  wc  driue  the  liearer  to 
Fi-ure  of  quick   conceiue  more  or  leffe  or  beyond  or  other- 
conceite.  wife  then  the  letter  expreffeth,  and  it  be 

not  by  vertue  of  the  former  figures  MdapJwre  and 
Abafe  and  the  reR,  the  Greeks  then  call  it  Synecdoche^ 
the  Latinesy/zZ'  iiitcUcHio  or  vndcrRanding,  for  by  part 
we  are  enforced  to  vnderfland  the  wliole,  by  the  whole 
part,  by  many  things  one  thing,  by  one,  many,  by  a 
thing  precedent,  a  thing  confequent,  and  generally  one 
thing  out  of  anotlicr  by  mancr  of  contrariety  to  the 
word  which  is  fpoken,  aliiid  ex  alio,  whicli  becaufe  it 
feemeth  to  aske  a  good,  quick,  and  pregnant  capacitie, 
and  is  not  for  an  ordinarie  or  dull  wit  fo  to  do,  I 
chofe  to  call  him  the  figure  not  onely  of  conceit  after 
the  Greeke  originall,  but  alfo  of  quick  conceite.  As 
for  example  we  will  giue  none  becaufe  we  will  fpeake 
of  him  againe  in  another  place,  where  he  is  ranged 
among  the  figures /c7//(i/>/e  apperteining  to  claufes. 

C//AF.  XVI  11. 

Of fciifable  fio^ii}  cs  altcrijig  ami  affc^ing  the  my  fide 

by  aiferatioii  of  fence  or  in/e/idenients  in 

whole  clauf's  or  f peaches. 

|S  by  the  lafl  remembred  figures  the  fence  of 
fmgle  wordes  is  altered,  fo  by  thefe  that 
follow  is  that  of  whole  and  entier  fpeach  : 
and  firfl  by  the  Courtly  figure  Allegoria, 
which  is  when  we  fpeake  one  thing  and 
thinke  another,  and  that  our  wordes  and  our  meanings 
meete  not.  The  vfe  of  this  figure  is  fo  large,  and  his 
vertue  of  fo  great  efiicacie  as  it  is  fuppofed  no  man 
can  pleafantly  vtter  and  perfwade  without  it,  but  in 
effect  is  fure  neuer  or  very  feldome  to  thriue  and  prof- 
])er  in  the  world,  that  cannot  skilfully  put  in  vre,  in 
fomuch  as  not  onely  euery  common  Courtier,  but  alfo 
the  grauefl  Counfellour,  yea  and  the  moR  noble  and 
wifcR  Prince  of  them  all  are  many  times  enforced  to 
vfe  it,  by  example  (lliy  they)  of  the  great  Emperour 
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who  had  it  vfually  in  his  mouth  to  fay,  Qui  nefcit  dif- 
fLinulare  nefcit  regnare.  Of  this  figure  therefore  which 
for  his  duphcitie  we  call  the  figure  of  \^falfe  fcinbla7it 
or  diffimulatio7i\  we  will  fpeake  firfl  as  of  the  chief 
ringleader  and  captaine  of  all  other  figures,  either  in 
the  Poeticall  or  oratorie  fcience. 

And  ye  fliall  know  that  we  may  diffem-  AUegoria, 
ble,  I  meane  fpeake  otherwife  then  we  pigme  o^f^faise 
thinke,  in  earnefl  afwell  as  in  fport,  vnder  sembiant. 
couert  and  darke  termes,  and  in  learned  and  apparant 
fpeaches,  in  fhort  fentences,  and  by  long  ambage  and 
circumflance  of  wordes,  and  finally  afwell  when  we 
lye  as  when  we  tell  truth.  To  be  fhort  euery  fpeach 
wrefled  from  his  owne  naturall  fignification  to  another 
not  altogether  fo  naturall  is  a  kinde  of  diffimulation, 
becaufe  the  wordes  beare  contrary  countenaunce  to 
th'intent.  But  properly  and  in  his  principall  vertue 
AUegoria  is  when  we  do  fpeake  in  fence  tranflatiue  and 
wrefLed  from  the  owne  fignification,  neuertheleffe  ap 
plied  to  another  not  altogether  contrary,  but  hauing 
much  conueniencie  with  it  as  before  we  faid  of  the 
metaphore :  as  for  example  if  we  fliould  call  the  com- 
mon wealth,  a  fhippe  ;  the  Prince  a  Pilot,  the  Coun- 
fellours  mariners,  the  flormes  warres,  the  calme  and 
\liatieii\  peace,  this  is  fpoken  all  in  allegorie  :  and  be- 
caufe fuch  inuerfion  of  fence  in  one  fingle  worde  is  by 
the  figure  Metaphoi'e^  of  whom  we  fpake  before,  and 
this  manner  of  inuerfion  extending  to  whole  and  large 
fpeaches,  it  maketh  the  figure  allegorie  to  be  called  a 
long  and  perpetuall  Metaphore.  A  noble  man  after  a 
whole  yeares  abfence  from  his  ladie,  fent  to  know  how 
fhe  did,  and  whether  flie  remayned  affe6led  toward 
him  as  fhe  was  when  he  left  her. 

Lonely  Lady  L  long  full  fore  to  heare^ 
Lf  ye  remaine  the  fame ^  L  left  you  the  lafl  ycare. 
To  whom  fhe  anfwered  in  allegorie  other  twoverfes: 
My  loui7ig  Lorde  L  will  well  that  ye  wist^ 
The  thred  is  fpoji,  that  neuer  fliall  vntwifl. 
Meaning,  that  her  loue  was  fo  fledfafl  and  conflant 
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toward  him  as  no  time  or  occafion  could  alter  it.  P^ir- 
gill  in  his  fliepeherdly  poemes  called  Eglogues  vfed  as 
ruflicall  but  fit  allegorie  for  the  purpofe  thus : 

Claiidite  iam  rhtos  pueri  fat  prata  bibenmt. 
Which  I  Englifh  thus  :  [///. 

Stop  vp  your Jireaines(  my  lads  )the  medes  haue  drimJz  their 
As  much  to  fay,  leaue  of  now,  yee  haue  talked  of 
the  matter  inough  :  for  the  fliepheards  guife  in  many 
places  is  by  opening  certaine  fluces  to  water  their 
paflures,  fo  as  when  they  are  wet  inough  they  fhut 
them  againe  :  this  application  is  full  Allegoricke. 

Ye  haue  another  manner  of  Allegorie  not  full,  but 
mixt,  as  he  that  wrate  thus  : 

The  cloudes  of  care  haue  coiired  all  my  caste, 
The  Jlormes  ofjlrife,  do  threaten  to  appear e  : 
The  wanes  of  woe,  7vherein  vty  fliip  is  toste. 
Haue  broke  the  banks,  where  lay  my  life  fo  deere. 
Chippes  of  ill  chance,  are  fallen  amidft  my  choife, 
To  marre  the  minde  that  mejztfor  to  reioyce. 
I  call  him  not  a  full  Allegorie,  but  mixt,  bicaufe  he 
difcouers  withall  what  the  cloud,  florme,  wane,  and  the 
reft  are,  which  in  a  full  allegorie  fhould  not  be  difcou- 
ered,  but  left  at  large  to  the  readers  iudgement  and 
conie6lure. 

We  diffemble  againe  vnder  couert  and  darke  fpea- 

„  .  ches,  when  we  fpeake  by  way  of  riddle 

or  the         {^Enigma)  of  which  the  fence  can  hardly 

Riddle.        -^g  picked  out,  but  by  the  parties  owne 

affoile,  as  he  that  faid  : 

//  is  my  mother  well  I  wot, 
And  yet  the  daughter  that  I  begot. 
Meaning  it  by  the  ife  which  is  made  of  frozen  water, 
the  fame  being  molten  by  the  funne  or  fire,  makes 
water  againe. 

My  mother  had  an  old  woman  in  her  nurferie,  who 
in  the  winter  nights  would  put  vs  forth  many  prety 
ridles,  whereof  this  is  one  : 

/  haue  a  thing  and  rough  it  is 
And  in  the  midfl  a  hole  Iwis  : 
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There  came  a  yong  iiiaii  with  his  gi/ine, 
And  he  put  it  a  haiidjull  in. 
The  good  old  Gentlewoman  would  tell  vs  that  were 
children  how  it  was  meant  by  a  furd  glooue.     Some 
other  naughtie   body  would  pcraduenture  haue  con- 
(Irued  it  not  halfe  fo  mannerly.     The  riddle  is  pretie 
but  that  it  holdes  too  much  of  the   CacJicnipJuiton  or 
•foule  fpeach  and  may  be  drawen  to  a  reprobate  fence. 
We  diffemble  after  a  fort,  when  we  fpeake  „    .   . 

,  r  11  Parmiia, 

by  comimon  prouerbs,  or,  as  we  vie  to  call  or 

them,  old  faid  fawes,  as  thus  :  Prouerb. 

As  the  ohk  cocke  crowes  fo  doeth  the  chick: 
A  had  Cooke  that  cannot  his  owne  fingers  lick. 

Meaning  by  the  firfl,  that  the  young  learne  by  the 
olde,  either  to  be  good  or  euill  in  their  behauiours  :  by 
the  fecond,  that  he  is  not  to  be  counted  a  wife  man, 
who  being  in  authority,  and  hauing  the  adminiflration 
of  many  good  and  great  things,  will  not  ferue  his  owne 
turne  and  his  friends  whilefl  he  may,  and  many  fuch 
prouerbiall  fpeeches  :  as  Toineffe  is  turned  French,  for 
a  flrange  alteration  :  Skarborow  warning,  for  a  fodaine 
commandement,  allowing  no  refpe6t  or  delay  to  be- 
thinke  a  man  of  his  bufmes.  Note  neuertheleffe  a 
diuerfitie,  for  the  two  lafl  examples  be  prouerbs,  the 
two  firfl  prouerbiall  fpeeches. 

Ye  doe  likewife  diffemble,  when  ye  fpeake  in  derifion 
or  mockerie,  and  that  may  be  many  waies  :  as  fome- 
time  in  fport,  fometime  in  earnefl,  and  priuily,  and 
apertly,  and  pleafantly,  and  bitterly  :  but  ^^,  ^^.^ 

firfl  by  the  figure  Ironia,  which  we  call  the  or  the' 

drye  7nock :  as  he  that  faid  to  a  bragging  ^"^  '""^'^' 
Ruffian,  that  threatened  he  would  kill  and  flay,  no 
doubt  you  are  a  good  man  of  your  hands  :  or,  as  it 
was  faid  by  a  French  king,  to  one  that  praide  his  re- 
ward, fliewing  how  he  had  bene  cut  in  the  face  at  a 
certain  battell  fought  in  his  feruice  :  ye  may  fee,  quoth 
the  king,  what  it  is  to  runne  away  and  looke  backwards. 
And  as  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  faid  to  one  that  pro- 
fcred  to  take  his  ring  when  he  wafht  before  dinner, 
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this  wil  feme  another  well :  meaning  that  the  Gentle- 
men had  another  time  taken  them,  and  becaufe  the  king 
forgot  to  aske  for  them,  neuer  reflored  his  ring  againe. 
Or  when  we  deride  with  a  certaine  feue- 
or  the  ritie,  we  may  call  it  the  bitter  taunt  \par- 

Bitter  taunt.  cafmiis]  as  CJiarks  the  fift  Emperour  aun- 
fwered  the  Duke  of  Arskot,  befeeching  him  recompence 
of  feruice  done  at  the  fiege  of  Renty,  againfl  Henry 
the  French  king,  where  the  Duke  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  afterward  efcaped  clad  like  a  CoUiar.  Thou  wert 
taken,  quoth  the  Emperour,  lil>  e  a  coward,  and  fcapedfl 
like  a  Colliar,  wherefore  get  thee  home  and  Hue  vpon 
thine  owne.  Or  as  king  Henry  the  eight  faid  to  one 
of  his  priuy  chamber,  who  fued  for  Sir  AntJwny  Roivfe^ 
a  knight  of  Norfolke  that  his  Maieflie  would  be  good 
vnto  him,  for  that  he  was  an  ill  begger.  Quoth  the 
king  againe,  if  he  be  afliamed  to  beg,  we  are  afhamed 
to  geue.  Or  as  Charles  the  fift  Emperour,  hauing 
taken  in  battaile  lohn  Frederike  Duke  of  Saxon,  with 
the  Lantgraue  of  Heffen  and  others  :  this  Duke  being 
a  man  of  monflrous  bigneffe  and  corpulence,  after  the 
Emperor  had  feenc  the  prifoners,  faid  to  thofe  that  were 
about  him,  I  haue  gone  a  hunting  many  times,  yet 
neuer  tooke  I  fuch  a  fwine  before. 

Asteismus.         ^^  when  wc  fpeakc  by  manner  of  plea- 
,,    ^^  '^^-v-      fantery,  or  mery  skoffe,  that  is  by  a  kinde 

JVIerrv  scone  • 

otherwise  '  of  iiiock,  whcrcof  the  fence  is  farre  fet,  and 
The  ciuiU  lest,  -without  any  gall  or  offence.  The  Greekes 
call  it  \AJleifmus\  we  may  terme  it  the  ciuill  iefl,  be- 
caufe it  is  a  mirth  very  full  of  ciuilitie,  and  fuch  as  the 
mofl  ciuill  men  doo  vfe.  As  Cato  faid  to  one  that  had 
geuen  him  a  good  knock  on  the  head  with  a  long  peece 
of  timber  he  bare  on  his  flioulder,  and  then  bad  him 
beware  :  what  (quoth  Cato)  wilt  thou  flrike  me  againe  ? 
for  ye  know,  a  warning  fliould  be  geuen  before  a  man 
haue  receiued  harme,  and  not  after.  And  as  king 
Edward  the  fixt,  being  of  young  yeres,  but  olde  in  wit, 
faide  to  one  of  his  priuie  chamber,  who  fued  for  a 
pardon  for  one  that  was  condemned  for  a  robberie. 
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telling  the  king  that  it  was  but  a  fmall  trifle,  not  pad 
fixteene  fliillings  matter  which  he  had  taken  :  quoth 
the  king  againe,  but  I  warrant  you  the  fellow  was  for- 
rie  it  had  not  bene  fixteene  pound  :  meaning  how  the 
malefacftors  intent  was  as  euill  in  that  trifle,  as  if  it  had 
bene  a  greater  fumme  of  money.  In  thefe  examples  if 
ye  marke  there  is  no  griefe  or  offence  miniRred  as  in 
thofe  other  before,  and  yet  are  very  wittie,  and  fpoken 
in  plaine  derifion. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  fift  was  a  man  of  very  few 
words,  and  delighted  little  in  talke.  His  brother  king 
Ferdi?iando  being  a  man  of  more  pleafant  difcourfe, 
fitting  at  the  table  with  him,  faid,  I  pray  your  Maieflie 
be  not  fo  filent,  but  let  vs  talke  a  little.  What  neede 
that  brother,  quoth  the  Emperor,  fince  you  haue 
words  enough  for  vs  both. 

Or  when  we  giue  amocke  withafcorncfull  countenance 
as  in  fome  fmiling  fort  looking  aflde  or  by  drawing  the 
lippe  awry,  or  fhrinking  vp  the  nofe  ;  the  nj-  f^^-  ,, 
Greeks  called  it  Miflerifnms^  we  may  terme  or  the 
it  a  fleering  frumpe,  as  he  that  faid  to  one  ^^^^""- ^'"""p^- 
whofe  wordes  he  beleued  not,  no  doubt  Sir  of  that. 
This  fleering  frumpe  is  one  of  the  Courtly  graces  of 
hicke  the  /corner . 

Or  when  we  deride  by  plaine  and  flat    ^  ,.,, 

W  71  ii  P'l  T'CtSZS 

con  trad  i  61  ion,  as  he  that  faw  a  dwarfe  go       or  the 
in  the  fl:reete  faid  to  his  companion  that   ^'"'^'^  "°"^^- 
walked  with  him  :  See  yonder  gyant :  and  to  a  Negro 
or  woman  blackemoore,  in  good  footh  ye  are  a  faire 
one,  we  may  call  it  the  broad  floute. 

Or  when  ye  giue  a  mocke  vnder  fmooth  and  lowly 
wordes  as  he  that  hard  one  call  him  all  to  nought  and 
fay,  thou  art  fure  to  be  hanged  ere  thou  dye  :  quoth 
th'othcr   very   foberly.    Sir   I   know  your  maiflerfhip 
fpeakes  but  m  iefl,  the  Greeks  call  it  Icha-  ^,    .   ,. 
rlentifmus)  we  may  call  it  the  priuy  nippe,        or  the 
or  a  myld  and  appeafing  mockery  :    all   ^""^  "'pp^- 
thefe  be  fouldiers  to  the  figure  allegoria  and  fight  vnder 
the  banner  of  diffimulation. 
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Neuertheleffeye  haueyettvvoor  threeother  figures  that 
,.  ^   ,  ,      fmatch  a  fpice  of  the  fame  falfd  fcmblaut, 

Hi.perbole.  .  \  r  i  r       ^        r- 

or  the  but  111  another  fort  and  maner  of  phrafe, 
^mhe7wC!i^'^'  whereof  one  is  when  we  fpeake  in  the  fu- 
caiied  the  loud  perlatiuc  and  beyond  the  Umites  of  credit, 
^^^'  that  is  by  the  figure  which  the  Greeks  call 

Hipei'hole^  the  Latines  Dementiens  or  the  lying  figure.  I 
for  his  immoderate  exceffe  cal  him  the  ouer  reacher  right 
with  his  originall  or  \lowd  /yar]  and  me  thinks  not 
amiffe :  now  when  1  fpeake  that  which  neither  I  my 
felfe  thinke  to  be  true,  nor  would  haue  any  other  body 
beleeue,  it  mufl  needs  be  a  great  diffimulation,  be- 
caufe  I  meane  nothing  leffe  then  that  I  fpeake,  and  this 
maner  of  fpeach  is  vfed,  when  either  we  would  greatly 
aduaunce  or  greatly  abafe  the  reputation  of  any  thing  or 
]>erfon,  and  mufl  be  vfed  very  difcreetly,  or  els  it  will 
feeme  odious,  for  although  a  prayfe  or  other  report 
may  be  allowed  beyond  credit,  it  may  not  be  beyond 
all  meafure,  fpecially  in  the  profeman,  as  he  that  was 
fpeaker  in  a  Parliament  of  king  Henry  the  eights 
raigne,  in  his  Oration  which  ye  know  is  of  ordinary  to 
be  made  before  the  Prince  at  the  firfl  affembly  of  both 
houfes,  [fhjould  feeme  to  prayfe  his  Maieflie  thus.  What 
fhould  I  go  about  to  recite  your  MaieRies  innumerable 
vertues,  euen  as  much  as  if  I  tooke  vpon  me  to  num- 
ber the  flarres  of  the  skie,  or  to  tell  the  fands  of  the 
f^a.  This  Hyperbole  was  both  vltrafidem  and  alfo  vltra 
modiim^  and  therefore  of  a  graue  and  wife  Counfellour 
made  the  fpeaker  to  be  accompted  a  groffe  flattering 
foole  :  peraduenture  if  he  had  vfed  it  thus,  it  had  bene 
better  and  neuertheleffe  a  lye  too,  but  a  more  moderate 
lye  and  no  leffe  to  the  purpofe  of  the  kings  commen- 
dation, thus.  I  am  not  able  with  any  wordes  fufficiently 
to  expreffe  your  Maiefties  regall  vertues,  your  kingly 
merites  alfo  towardes  vs  your  people  and  realme  are  fo 
exceeding  many,  as  your  prayfes  therefore  are  infinite, 
your  honour  and  renowne  euerlafling  :  And  yet  all 
this  if  we  fhall  meafure  it  by  the  rule  of  exa(fl  veritie, 
is  but  an  vntruth,  yet  a  more  clcanely  commendation 
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tlien  was  maifler  Speakers.     Neuertheleffe  as  I  faid 
before  if  we  fall  a  prayfing,  fpecially  of  our  miftreffes 
vertue,  bewtie,  or  other  good  parts,  we  be  allowed  now 
and  then  to  ouer-reach  alittlebywayofcomparifonashe 
that  faid  thus  in  prayfe  of  his  Lady. 
Giue  place  ye  louers  here  before^ 
That  fpent  your  boa/Is  and  braggs  in  vaine  : 
My  Ladies  bewtie  pajfeth  more, 
2  he  bejl  of  your  I  dare  well  fay  ne  : 
Then  doth  the  funne  the  candle  light ^ 
Or  brightefl  day  the  darkefl  night. 
And  as  a  certaine  noble  Gentlewomen  lamenting  at 
the  vnkindneffe  of  her  louer  faid  very  pretily  in  this 
figure. 

But  fi  nee  it  will  no  better  be. 
My  teares  fhall  neuer  bli?i  : 
To  moifl  the  earth  in  fuch  degree, 
That  I  may  drowne  therein  : 
That  by  my  death  all  men  may  fay, 
Lo  weemen  are  as  true  as  they. 
Then  haue  ye  the ^gMxtPeriphrafis,  hold-  Periphrasis, 
ing  fomewhat  of  the  difsembler,  by  reafon  pigurVof  am- 
of  a  fecret  intent  not  appearing  by  the  ^^se- 
words,  as  when  we  go  abou-t  the  bufh,  and  will  not  in 
one  or  a  few  words  expreffe  that  thing  which  we  de- 
fire  to  haue  knowen,  but  do  chofe  rather  to  do  it  by 
many  words,  as  we  our  felues  wrote  of  our  Soueraigne 
Lady  thus  : 

Whom  Priiices  feme,  and  Realmes  obay, 
And  greatefl  of  Brytoft  kiftgs  begot  : 
She  came  abroade  euen  yeflerday. 
When  fuch  asfaiv  her,  knew  her  not. 
And  the  refl  that  followeth,  meaning  her  Maieflies 
perfon,  which  we  would  feeme  to  hide  leaning  her 
name  vnfpoken,  to  the  intent  the  reader  Ihould  geffe 
at  it :  neuertheleffe  vpon  the  matter  did  fo  manifeflly 
difclofe  it,  as  any  fimple  iudgement  might  eafily  per- 
ceiue  by  whom  it  was  ment,  that  is  by  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Quee?ie  of  England  and  daughter  to  king  Henry  the  eighty 
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and  therein  refteth  the  diffimulation.  It  is  one  of  the 
gallantefl  figures  among  the  poetes  fo  it  be  vfed  dif- 
cretely  and  in  his  right  kinde,  but  many  of  thefe  makers 
that  be  not  halfe  their  craftes  maiflers,  do  very  often 
abufe  it  and  alfo  many  waies.  For  if  the  thing  or 
perfon  they  go  about  to  defcribe  by  circumflance,  be 
by  the  writers  improuidence  otherwife  bewrayed,  it 
loofeth  the  grace  of  a  figure,  as  he  that  faid : 

The  tenth  of  March  when  Aries  receiued, 
Dan  Phoebus  raies  into  his  horned  hed. 

Intending  to  defcribe  the  fpring  of  the  yeare,  which 
euery  man  knoweth  of  himfelfe,  hearing  the  day  of 
March  named  :  the  verfes  be  very  good  the  figure 
nought  worth,  if  it  were  meant  in  Periphrafe  for  the 
matter,  that  is  the  feafon  of  the  yeare  which  fliould 
haue  bene  couertly  difclofed  by  ambage,  was  by  and 
by  blabbed  out  by  naming  the  day  of  the  moneth,  and 
fo  the  purpofe  of  the  figure  difapointed,  peraduenture 
it  had  bm  better  to  haue  faid  thus  : 

The  month  and  daie  when  Aries  receiud, 
Dan  Phoebus  raies  into  his  homed  head. 

For  now  there  remaineth  for  the  Reader  fomewhat 
to  fludie  and  geffe  vpon,  and  yet  the  fpring  time  to 
the  learned  iudgement  fufficiently  expreffed. 

The  Noble  Earle  of  Surrey  wrote  thus  : 
In  winters  iiijl  returne,  when  Boreas  gan  his  raigne, 
And  euery  tree  vndothed  him  fajl  as  nature  taught  them 
plaine. 

I  would  faine  learne  of  fome  good  maker,  whether 
the  Earle  fpake  this  in  figure  of  Periphrafe  or  not,  for 
mine  owne  opinion  I  thinke  that  if  he  ment  to  defcribe 
the  winter  feafon,  he  would  not  haue  difclofed  it  fo 
broadly,  as  to  fay  winter  at  the  firfl  worde,  for  that  had 
bene  againR  the  rules  of  arte,  and  without  any  good 
iudgement:  which  in  fo  learned  and  excellent  a  perfon- 
age  we  ought  not  to  fufpecSl,  we  fay  therefore  that  for 
winter  it  is  no  Periphrafe  but  language  at  large  :  Ave 
fay  for  all  that,  hauing  regard  to  the  feconde  verfe  that 
followeth  it  is  a  Periphrafe,  feeming  that  thereby  he 
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intended  to  flicw  in  what  part  of  the  winter  his  loues 
gaue  him  anguifli,  that  is  in  the  time  which  we  call  the 
fall  of  the  leafe,  which  begins  in  the  moneth  of  06tober, 
and  flands  very  well  with  the  figure  to  be  vttered  in  that 
fort  notwithRanding  winter  be  named  before,  for  winter 
hath  many  parts :  fuch  namely  as  do  not  fliake  of  the 
leafe,  nor  vnclotli  the  trees  as  here  is  mencioned  :  thus 
may  ye  iudge  as  I  do,  that  this  noble  Erie  wrate 
excellently  well  and  to  purpofe.  Morcouer,  when  a 
maker  will  feeme  to  vfe  circumlocution  to  fct  forth  any 
thing  plcafantly  and  figuratiuely,  yet  no  lefic  plaine  to 
a  ripe  reader,  then  if  it  were  named  exprefly,  and 
when  all  is  done,  no  man  can  perceyue  it  to  be  the 
thing  intended.  This  is  a  foule  ouerfight  in  any 
writer  as  did  a  good  fellow,  who  weening  to  fliew  his 
cunning,  would  needs  by  periphrafe  expreffe  the  realme 
of  Scotland  in  no  leffe  then  eight  verfes,  and  when  he 
had  faid  all,  no  man  could  imagine  it  to  be  fpoken  of 
Scotland  :  and  did  befides  many  other  faults  in  his 
verfe,  fo  deadly  belie  the  matter  by  his  defcription,  as 
it  would  pitie  any  good  maker  to  heare  it. 

Now  for  the  fliutting  vp  of  this  Chapter,   Syjieckdoche. 
will  I  remember  you  farther  of  that  manner  ^.    °'"  'l?^  .  , 

■'  r  igiire  oi  quick 

of  fpeech  which  theGreekes  call  Synecdoche^  conceite. 
and  we  the  figure  of  [qidcke  conceite^  who  for  the  reafons 
before  alledged,  may  be  put  vnder  the  fpeeches 
aliegorica/l,  becaufe  of  the  dcirkenes  and  duplicitie  of 
his  fence  :  as  when  one  woulc  tell  me  how  the  French 
king  was  ouerthrowen  at  Saint  Quintans,  I  am  enforced 
to  think  that  it  was  not  the  king  himfelfe  in  perfon, 
but  the  Conflable  of  Fraunce  with  the  French  kings 
power.  Or  if  one  would  fay,  the  towne  of  Andwerpe 
were  famifhed,  it  is  not  fo  to  be  taken,  but  of  the 
people  of  the  towne  of  Andvverp,  and  this  conceit 
being  drawen  afide,  and  (as  it  were)  from  one  thing  to 
another,  it  encombers  the  minde  with  a  certaine 
imagination  what  it  may  be  that  is  meant,  and  not  ex- 
preffed  :  as  he  that  faid  to  a  young  gentlewoman,  who 
was    in    her    chamber    making    her    fclfe    vnready. 
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Miflreffe  will  ye  geue  me  leaue  to  vnlace  your  peticote, 
meaning  (perchance)  the  other  thing  that  might  follow 
fuch  vnlafmg.  In  the  olde  time,  whofoeiier  was  allowed 
to  vndoe  his  Ladies  girdle,  he  might  lie  with  her  all 
night :  wherfore,  the  taking  of  a  womans  maydenhead 
away,  was  faid  to  vndoo  her  girdle.  Virgincaj/i  dijjoluit 
zonam^  faith  the  Poet,  conceuiing  out  of  a  thing  preced- 
ent, a  thing  fubfequent.  This  may  fufiice  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  figure  \(juicke  conceit.^ 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Figures  fenfcufioits,  otherwife  called  Rhetoricall. 

|0w  if  our  prefuppofall  be  true,  that  the  Poet 
is  of  all  other  the  moR  auncient  Orator, 
as  he  that  by  good  and  pleafant  perfwa- 
fions  firfl  reduced  the  \vilde  and  beaflly 
people  into  publicke  focieties  and  ciuilitie 
of  life,  infinuating  vnto  them,  vnder  fi6lions  with 
fweete  and  coloured  fpeeches,  many  wholefome  leffons 
and  do61rines,  then  no  doubt  there  is  nothing  fo  fitte 
for  him,  as  to  be  furniflied  with  all  the  figures  that  be 
Rhetorically  and  fuch  as  do  mofl  beautifie  language  Avith 
eloquence  and  fententioufnes.  Therfore,  fince  we 
haue  already  allowed  to  our  maker  his  auricular  figures, 
and  alfo  his  fenfable^  by  which  all  the  words  and 
claufes  of  his  meeters  are  made  as  well  tunable  to  the 
eare,  as  flirring  to  the  minde,  we  are  now  by  order  to 
bellow  vpon  him  thofe  other  figures  which  may  exe- 
cute both  offices,  and  all  at  once  to  beautifie  and  geue 
fence  and  fententioufnes  to  the  whole  language  at 
large.  So  as  if  we  fliould  intreate  our  maker  to  play 
alfo  the  Orator,  and  whether  it  be  to  pleade,  or  to 
praife,  or  to  aduife,  that  in  all  three  cafes  he  may  vtter, 
and  alfo  perfwade  both  copioufly  and  vehemently. 

And  your  figures  rhethoricall,  bcfidcs  their  remem- 
bred  ordinarie  vertues,  that  is,  fententioufnes,  and 
copious  amplification,  or  enlargement  of  language,  doe 
alfo  conteine  a  certainc  fweet  and  melodious  manner  of 
f])cech,  in  which  refpecl,  they  may,  after  a  fort,  be  faid 
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auricula)' :  becaufe  the  eare  is  no  leffe  rauiflied  vvitli 
their  currant  tune,  than  the  mind  is  with  their  fenten- 
tioufnes.  For  the  eare  is  properly  but  an  inilrument 
of  conueyance  for  the  minde,  to  apprehend  the  fence 
by  the  found.  And  our  fpeech  is  made  melodious  or 
harmonicall,  not  onely  by  Rrayned  tunes,  as  ihofe  of 
Miifick^  but  alfo  by  choife  of  fmoothe  words  :  and  thus, 
or  thus,  marfhalling  them  in  their  comeliefl  conflru(Slion 
and  order,  and  afwell  by  fometimes  fparing,  fometimes 
fpending  them  more  or  leffe  liberally,  and  carrying  or 
tranfporting  of  them  farther  off  or  neerer,  fetting  them 
with  fundry  relations,  and  variable  formes,  in  the 
miniflery  and  vfe  of  words,  doe  breede  no  little  altera- 
tion in  man.  For  to  fay  truely,  what  els  is  man  but 
his  minde?  which,  whofoeuer  haue  skil  to  compaffe, 
and  make  yeelding  and  flexible,  what  may  not  he  com- 
maund  the  body  to  perfourme  ?  He  therefore  that 
hath  vanquifhed  the  minde  of  man,  hath  made  the 
greatefl  and  mofl  glorious  conquefl.  But  the  minde 
is  not  affailable  vnleffe  it  be  by  fenfible  approches, 
whereof  the  audible  is  of  greateR  force  for  inRrudlion 
or  difcipline  :  the  vifible,  for  apprehenfion  of  exterior 
knowledges  as  the  Philofopher  faith.  Therefore  the 
well  tuning  of  your  words  and  claufes  to  the  delight  of 
the  eare,  maketh  your  information  no  leffe  plaufible  to 
the  minde  than  to  the  eare  :  no  though  you  filled  them 
with  neuer  fo  much  fence  and  fententioufnes.  Then 
alfo  muR  the  whole  tale  (if  it  tonde  to  perfwafion)  beare 
his  iuR  and  reafonable  meafure,  being  rather  with  the 
largefl,  than  with  the  fcarcefl.  For  like  as  one  or  two 
drops  of  water  perce  not  the  flint  flone,  but  many  and 
often  droppings  doo  :  fo  cannot  a  few  words  (be  they 
neuer  fo  pithie  or  fententious)  in  all  cafes  and  to  all 
manner  of  mindes,  make  fo  deepe  an  imj^reffion,  as  a 
more  multitude  of  words  to  the  purpofe  difcreetely,  and 
without  fuperfluitie  vttered :  the  minde  being  no  leffe 
vanquifhed  with  large  loade  of  fpeech,  than  the  limmes 
are  with  heauie  burden.  Sweetenes  of  fpeech,  fen- 
tence,  and  amplification,  are  therfore  ncceffaric  to  an 
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excellent  Orator  and  Poet,  he  may  in  no  wife  be 
fpared  from  any  of  them. 

And  firfl  of  all  others  your  figure  that  worketh  by 
iteration  or  re]:)etition  of  one  word  or  claufe  doth  much 
alter  and  afifedl  the  eare  and  alfo  the  mynde  of  the 
hearer,  and  therefore  is  counted  a  very  braue  figure 
both  with  the  Poets  and  rhetoriciens,  and  this  repeti- 
tion may  be  in  feuen  fortes. 

Repetition  in  the  firfl  degree  we  call  the  figure  of 
Anaphora,  Rcpoi't  according  to  the  Greekc  originall. 
Figure  of  Re-  ^^^^  ^^  whcn  we  make  one  word  begin, 
port.  and  as  they  are  wont  to  fay,  lead  the  daunce 

to  many  verfes  in  fute,  as  thus. 

To  thinke  on  death  it  is  a  mifcrie^ 
To  think  on  life  it  is  a  vaniiie  : 
To  thinke  07i  the  7vorld  verily  it  is, 
To  thinke  that  lieare  man  hath  no  perfit  hlijje. 
And  this  written  by  Sir  Walter  lialeigh  of  his  great- 
efl  miflreffe  in  mod  excellent  verfes. 

In  vayne  mine  eyes  in  vaine  you  wajl your  teares, 
In  vayne  my  figlis  the  f moles  of  my  defpaires: 
In  vayne  you  fear ch  th' earth  and  heauens  aboue, 
In  vayne  ye  feeke,  for  fortune  keeps  my  I  one. 
Or  as  the  buffon  in  our  enterlude  called  Luflie  Ion- 
don  faid  very  knauiflily  and  like  himfelfe. 
Many  a  faire  laffe  in  london  toivne, 
Many  a  bavvdie  basket  borne  vp  and  doivne : 
Many  a  broker  in  a  thridbare  gowne. 
Ma?iy  a  ba?ik7'07vte  fcarce  wo?'th  a  crowne. 

In  Io7idon. 

Ye  haue  another  fort  of  repetition  quite  contrary  to 

.  ,.^   ^,       the  former  when  ye  make  one  word  finifli 

or  the         many  verfes  m  fute,  and  that  which  is  harder, 

Counter  turne.    ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  claufes  in  the  middcft  of  your 

verfes  or  dittie  (for  to  make  them  finifh  the  verfe  in 
our  vulgar  it  fhould  hinder  the  rime)  and  becaufe  I  do 
finde  few  of  our  Englifh  makers  vfe  this  figure,  1  haue 
fet  you  down  two  litle  ditties  which  our  felues  in  our 
yonger  yeares  played  vpon  the  Antiflrophe,  for  fo  is 
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the  figures  name  in  Greeke:  one  vpon  the  mutable  loue 
of  a  Lady,  another  vpon  the  meritorious  loue  of  Chrifl. 
our  Sauiour,  thus. 

Her  lowly  lookes,  that  gaue  life  to  my  loue, 
With  spitefull fpeach,  ciu-jljiejfe  andcriicltie: 
She  kild  my  loue,  let  her  rigour  remoue, 
Her  cherefull  lights  andfpeaches  ofpitie 
Reuiue  my  loue :  anone  with  great  difdaine, 
Shejhunnes  my  loue,  a? id  after  by  a  traine 
She  feekes  my  loue,  and  faith  JJie  loues  me  viofl, 
Butfeingher  loue,  fo  lightly  wonne  andlofl: 
I  longd  not  for  her  loue,  for  well  I  thought, 
Firme  is  the  loue,  if  it  be  as  it  ought. 
The  fecond  vpon  the  merites  of  Chrifles  paffion  to- 
ward mankind,  thus, 

Our  Chrifl  thefo7ine  of  God,  chief  authour  of  all  good, 
Was  he  by  his  allmight,  thatfirfl  created  man : 
And  with  the  coflly  price,  of  his  mofl precious  bloud^ 
He  that  redeemed  ma7i :  and  by  his  instance  wan 
Grace  in  the  fight  of  God,  his  onely  father  deare. 
And  reconciled  man :  and  to  make  man  his  peer e 
Made  hivif elf e  very  inan:  brief  to  conclude  the  cafe. 
This  Chrifl  both  God  and  man,  he  all  ajid  onely  is : 
The  man  brings  man  to  God  a?id  to  all  heauens  bliffe. 
The  Greekes  call  this  figure  Antiflrophe,  the  Latines, 
conuerfio,  I  following  the  originall  call  him  the  counter- 
turne,  becaufe  he  turnes  counter  in  the  middefl  of 
euery  mectre. 

Take  me  the  two  former  figures  and  put  them  into 
one,  and  it  is  that  which  the  Greekes  call    „     ,,  , 

/•T71T-  7      •  77-      Syinploche, 

fymploche,  the  Latnies  complexw,  or  condiipli-  or  the 
catio,  and  is  a  maner  of  repetition,  when  one  ^'^"''^  of  repUe. 
and  the  felfeword  doth  begin  and  end  many  verfes  in  fute 
and  fo  wrappes  vp  both  the  former  figures  in  one,  as  he 
that  fportingly  complained  of  hisvntruflie  miflreffe,thus. 
Who  made  meflwit  for  her  loues  fake  1 

Myne  owne  miftreffe. 
Who  would  fiot  feeme  my  part  to  take. 
Myne  owne  miflreffe. 
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IV/iat  made  mefirjlfo  well  content 

Her  curtefie. 
What  makes  me  now  fo  fore  repent 
Her  crueltie. 
The  Greekes  name  this  figure  Syjnploche,  the  Latins 
Complexio^  perchaunce  for  that  he  feemes  to  hold  in 
and  to  wrap  vp  the  verfes  by  redupHcation,  fo   as 
nothing  can  fall  out.     I  had  rather  call  him  the  figure 
of  replie. 
.     ,..,   .  Ye  haue  another  fort  of  repetition  when 

Anadiplosis,  .  i-i  r     '  n 

or  the  With  the  worde  by  which  you  nnilh  your 

Redouble.         verfe,  ye  beginne  the  next  verfe  with  the 
fame,  as  thus: 

Comforte  it  is  for  man  to  haue  a  wife, 
Wife  chafi,  a?id  wife,  and  lowly  all  her  life. 
Or  thus : 

Your  beiitie  was  the  caufe  of  my  firfl  loue, 
Looue  while  I  Hue,  that  I  may  fore  repent. 
The  Greeks  call  this  figure  Anadiplofs,  I  call  him 
the  Redouble  a 5  the  originall  beares. 
Epaitaiepsis,         Ye  hauc  an  other  forte  of  repetition,  when 
or  the        ye  make  one  worde  both  beginne  and  end 
otherwise,'     your  vcrfc,  which  therefore  I  call  the  flow 
the  slow  return,  retoumc,  othcrwifc  the  Ecclio  found,  as  thus : 
Much  7Jiufl  he  be  beloued,  that  loueth  much, 
Feare  maiiy  mufl  he  needs,  7vhom  many  feare. 
Vnleffe  I  called  him  the  eccho  found,  I  could  not  tell 
what  name  to  giue  him,  vnleffe  it  were  the  flow  returne. 
Epizeuxis,  Y^    haue    another    fort    of    repetition 

^     the  when  in  one  verfe  or  claufe  of  a  verfe,  ye 

"  ^or'^^'  iterate  one  word  without  any  intermiffion, 

Coocko-spel.         ^s  ^-|-^^s. 

//  was  Maryne,  Maryne  that  wrought  7?ii7ie  woe. 

And  this  bemoaning  the  departure  of  a  deere  friend. 
The  chief  est  flaffe  of  mine  affuredflay. 
With  no  fmall  g?iefe,  is  g07i,  is  gon  away. 

And  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  very  fweet. 
With  iviflomes  eyes  had  but  blind foi'tune  feene, 
Thajt  had  my  looiie,  my  looue  for  euer  beene. 
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The  Greeks  call  him  Epizeiixis^  the  Latlnes  Siib- 
iuji^iOj  we  may  call  him  the  viidcrlay^  me  tliinks  if  we 
regard  his  manner  of  iteration,  and  would  depart  froni 
the  originall,  we  might  very  properly,  in  our  vulgar  and 
for  pleafure  call  him  the  cuckowfpdl,  for  right  as  the 
cuckow  repeats  his  lay,  which  is  but  one  manner  of 
note,  and  doth  not  infert  any  other  tune  betwixt,  and 
fometimes  for  haft  flammers  out  two  or  three  of  them 
one  immediatly  after  another,  as  cuck,  ciick^  ciicko7a,  fo 
doth  the  figure  Epizeuxis  in  the  former  verfes,  Alaryne^ 
Mary?te,  without  any  intermiffion  at  all. 

Yet  haue  ye  one  forte  of  repetition,  which       pioche, 
we  call  the  doubter^  and  is  as  the  next  be-        of  ti^e 
fore,  a  fpeedie  iteration  of  one  word,  but 
with  fome  little  intermiffion  by  inferring  one   or  two 
words  betweene,  as  in  a  mofl  excellent  dittie  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thefe  two  clofmg  verfes : 

Yet  when  I  favve  my  fclfe  to  you  was  true, 
I  loued  my  felfe,  bycaufe  myfelfe  loued  you. 
And  this  fpoken  in  common  Proucrbe. 

An  ape  vvilbe  an  ape,  by  kir.de  as  they  fay, 
Though  that  ye  clad  Jiim  all  in  purple  array. 
Or  as  we  once  fported  vpon  a  feliowes  name  who 
was  called  Woodcock,  and  for  an  ill  part  he  had  plaid 
entreated  fauour  by  his  friend. 

I praie  you  intreate  no  more  for  the  man, 
Woodcocke  wilbe  a  vvoodcocke  do  what  ye  can. 
Now  alfo  be  there  many  other  fortes  of  repetition  if 
a  man  would  vfe  them,  but  are  nothing  commendable, 
and  therefore  are  not  obferued  in  good  poefie,  as  a 
vulgar  rimer  who  doubled  one  word  in  the  end  of  euery 
verfe,  thus:  adieu,  adieu, 

my  face,  my  face. 
And  an  other  that  did  the  like  in  the  beginning  of  his 
verfe,  thus: 

To  louehim  and  loue  him,  as  finnersfhould  doo. 
Thefe  repetitions  be  not  figuratiue  but  })hantafLical, 
for  a  figure  is  euer  vfed  to  a  purpofe,  eitlier  of  bcautie 
or  of  efficacie:  and  thefe  lafl  recited  be  to  no  purpofe, 
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for  neither  can  ye  fay  that  it  vrges  affe(5lion,  nor  that 
it  beautifieth  or  enforceth  the  fence,  nor  hath  any  other 
fubtiUtie  in  it,  and  therfore  is  a  very  foohfh  impertin- 
ency  of  fpeech,  and  not  a  figure. 

Ye  haue  a  figure  by  which  ye  play  with  a  couple  of 
„  words  or  names  much  refemblins^,  and  be- 

Prosonomasia,  i  ,      i         -i 

or  the  caule  the  one  leemes  to  anlwere  th  other  by 
Nicknamer.  manner  of  illufion,  and  doth,  as  it  were, 
nick  him,  I  call  him  the  Nicknamer.  If  any  other  man 
can  geue  him  a  fitter  Englifh  name,  I  will  not  be 
angrie,  but  I  am  fure  mine  is  very  neere  the  originall 
fence  of  the  Profonomafia^  and  is  rather  a  by-name 
geuen  in  fport,  than  a  furname  geuen  of  any  earnefl 
purpofe.  As,  Tiberius  the  Emperor,  becaufe  he  was  a 
great  drinker  of  wine,  they  called  him  by  way  of  deri- 
fion  to  his  owne  name,  Caldiiis  Biherius  Mero^  in  fleade 
of  Claudius  Tibe?'ius  Nero :  and  fo  a  iefling  frier  that 
wrate  againR  Erafmus,  called  him  by  refemblance  to 
his  own  name,  Errans  mus,  and  are  mainteined  by 
this  figure  Profonomafia^  or  the  Nicknamer.  But  euery 
name  geuen  in  iefl  or  by  way  of  a  furname,  if  it  do  not 
refemble  the  true,  is  not  by  this  figure,  as,  the  Emperor 
of  Greece,  who  was  furnamed  Conjlantinus  Cepronimus, 
becaufe  he  befhit  the  foont  at  the  time  he  was  chrift- 
ened:  and  fo  ye  may  fee  the  difference  betwixt  the 
figures  Antonomafia  and  Profonomatia.  Now  when 
fuch  refemblance  happens  betweene  words  of  another 
nature,  and  not  vpon  mens  names,  yet  doeth  the  Poet 
or  maker  finde  prety  fport  to  play  with  them  in  his 
verfe,  fpecially  the  Comicall  Poet  and  the  Epigram- 
matifl.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  a  dittie  plaide  very  pretily 
with  thefe  two  words,  Loue  and  Hue,  thus. 
A?id  all  my  life  I  will  confejfe, 
The  Icffe  I  loue,  I  Hue  the  leffe. 
And  we  in  our  Enterlude  called  the  woer,  plaid 
with  thefe  two  words,  lubber  and  louer,  thus,  the  coun- 
trey  clowne  came  and  woed  a  young  maide  of  the 
Citie,  and  being  agreeued  to  come  fo  oft,  and  not  to 
haue  his  anfwere,  faid  to  the  old  nurfe  very  impatiently. 
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Iche  pray  you  good  mother  idl  our  youug        wocr. 

dajue, 
IV/iefice  I  am  come  and  ic/uii  is  my  name^ 
I  cannot  come  a  woing  euery  day. 

Quoth  the  nurfe. 
T/iey  be  lubbers  not  louers  tJuit  fo  vfe  to  fay.         Nurse. 

Or  as  one  replyed  to  his  miflrefle  charging  him  with 
fome  difloyaltie  towards  her. 

Proue  vie  fnadame  ere  ye  fail  to  reproue^ 
Meeke  mindes  fJwuId  rather  excufe  than  accufe. 

Here  the  words  proue  and  reproue,  excufe  and  ac- 
cufe, do  pleafantly  encounter,  and  (as  it  were)  mock 
one  another  by  their  much  refemblance  :  and  this  is 
by  the  figure  Frofonomatia^  as  wel  as  if  they  were 
mens    proper   names,    alhiding    to    each    other. 

Then  haue  ye  a  figure  whicli  the  Latines        .„     ,    ,. 

,  I  fClClHCtlO 

call  Tradu^io,  and  1  the  tranlacer  :  which  or  the 

is  when  ye  turne  and  tranlace  a  word  into        iraniacer. 
many  fundry  fliapes  as  the  Tailor  doth  his  garment, 
and  after  that  fort  do  play  with  him  in  your  diitie  :  as 
thus, 

Who  Hues  in  loue  his  life  is  full  of  fares  ^ 
To  lofe  his  loJie,  liuelode  or  liber  tie 
But  liuely  fprites  that  young  and  reckleffe  be., 
Thinke  that  there  is  no  liuing  like  to  theirs. 
Or  as  one  who  much  gloried  in  his  owne  wit,  whom 
Perfnis  taxed  in  a  verfe  very  pithily  and  pleafantly, 
thus. 

Scire  tuum  nihil  efl  7iifi  te  fcire,  hoc  fciat  alter. 
Which  I  haue  turned  into  Englifli,  not  fo  briefly, 
but  more  at  large  of  purpofe  the  better  to  declare  the 
nature  of  the  figure  :  as  thus, 

Thou  vveenefl  thy  wit  nought  worth  if  other 

ijveet  it  not 

As  wel  as  thou  thy  f elf e^  but  0  thing  well  I  wot., 

Who  fo  in  earnefl  weenes,  he  doth  in  mine  aduife, 

Shew  himfelfe  witleffe^  or  more  wittie  than  wife. 

Here  ye  fee  how  in  the  former  rime  this  word  life 

is  tranlaced  into  Hue,  liuing,  liuely,  liuelode  :  and  in 
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the  latter  rime  this  word  wit  is  tranflated  into  weete, 
weene,  wotte,  witleffe,  witty  and  wife  :  which  come  all 
from  one  originall. 

Antipopjiora,  Yc  hauc  a  figuratiuc  fpeach  which  the 
FicTi.re^'of  re-  ^''ceks  cal  AntipopJioj-a^  I  name  him  the 
sponce.  Refponce,  and  is  when  we  will  feeme  to 

aske  a  queflion  to  th'intent  we  will  aunfwere  it  our 
fellies,  and  is  a  figure  of  argument  and  alfo  of  ampli- 
fication. Of  argument,  becaufe  proponing  fuch  matter 
as  our  aduerfarie  might  obie6t  and  then  to  anfwere  it 
our  felues,  we  do  vnfarnifh  and  preuent  him  of  fuch 
helpe  as  he  would  otherwife  haue  vfed  for  himfelfe : 
then  becaufe  fuch  obie6lion  and  anfwere  fpend  much 
language  it  femes  as  well  to  amplifie  and  enlarge  our 
tale.     Thus  for  example. 

Wylie  worldling  cojjie  tell  me  I  thee  pray, 
Wherein  hopejl  thou,  that  makes  thee  fo  to  fwelPi 
Riches  ?  alack  it  taries  not  a  day, 
But  where  fortune  the  fickle  lijl  to  dwell : 
In  thy  children  ?  how  hardlie  Jlialt  thoufinde^ 
The?n  all  at  once,  good  and  thriftie  and  kinde  : 
Thy  wife  1  6  f aire  but  fraile  met  tall  to  trufl, 
Seruants  1  what  theeues  ?  what  treachours  and  i?iiufl? 
Hofiour  pe7'cJiance  ?  it  refles  in  other  men  : 
Glorie?  afmoake:  but  ivherein  hopefl  thou  then'i 
In  Gods  iuftice  ?  and  by  what  merite  tell  ? 
In  his  mercy  ?  6  now  thou  speakefl  wel. 
But  thy  lewd  life  hath  lofl  his  loue  and  grace, 
Daimti?ig  all  hope  to  put  difpaire  in  place. 
We  read  that   Crates  the   Philofopher  Cinicke   in 
refpe6l  of  the  manifold  difcommodities  of  mans  life, 
held  opinion  that  it  was  befl  for  man  neuer  to  haue 
bene  borne  or  foone  after  to  dye,  \0pti7?ium  non  nafci 
vel  cito  7nori]  of  whom  certain  e  verfes  are  left  written 
in  Greeke  which  I  haue  Englifhed,  thus. 
JVhat  life  is  the  liefefl  1  the  needy  is  full  of  woe  and  awe, 
The  wealthie  full  of  brawle  and  brabbles  of  the  law : 
To  be  a  maried  man  ?  how  much  art  thou  beguild, 
Seeking  thy  refl  by  carke,for  houjiiold  wife  and  child  : 
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To  till  it  is  a  toyle^  to  gj'afa  fame  /w?ie/l  gaine, 
But  fiich  as  got 1 671  is  with  great  hazard  and paine  : 
The  fay  I cr  of  Jiis  JJiippe^  the  viarcha7it  of  his  ware, 
The  foul dier  in  ar/nes,  how  full  of  dread  a7id  car  el 
A  fJirewd  7vife  bri7igs  thee  bate,  wine  7iot  a7id  fiener  thriue, 
Childre7i  a  cJiaige,  childlefje  the  greatest  lacke  aline  : 
Youth  witlcffe  is  a7id  fraile,  agefuklie  a7id  fo7'lorne, 
The7i  better  to  dye  foo7ie,  or  fieuer  to  be  borne. 

Metrodorus  the  Philofopher  Stoick  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion  reuerfing  all  the  former  fuppofitions  againfl 
Crates,  thus. 

What  life  lift  ye  to  lead?  i7i  good  Citie  a7id  tow7ie 
Is  W07i7ie  both  wit  a7id  wealth,  Court  gets  vs  great  re- 

nowne  : 
Cowitrey  keepes  vs  i7i  hcale,  and  quietneffe  of7ny7id,  \^fi7id: 
Where  holefo77ie  aires  a7id  exercife  a7id  pretie  /ports  7ve 
Traffick  it  tur7ies  to  gain e,  by  land  and  eke  by  feas, 
The  land-borne  Hues  fafe,  the  forrei7ie  at  his  eafe  : 
Houfliolder  hath  his  ho7ne,  the  roge  ro77ies  with  delight, 
A7id7nakes  77ioe  77ierry  77iealcs,  the7i  doth  the  Lordly  wight: 
Wed  a7id  thou  hafl  a  bed,  of  folace  a7id  of  ioy, 
Wed  7iot  a7id  haue  a  bed,  of  rest  7oithout  a7i7ioy : 
The  felled  lone  is  fafe,  fiveete  is  the  loue  at  large, 
Childre7i  they  are  a  flore,  no  childre7i  are  7J0  charge, 
Luflie  a7id  gay  is  youth,  old  age  honour d  a7id  wife  : 
The7i  7iot  to  dye  or  be  V7ibor7ie,  is  befl  i7i  77iy7ie  aduife. 

Edward  Earle  of  Oxford  a  mofl  noble  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  in  this  figure  of  refponce  an  emble 
of  defire  otherwife  called  Ciipide  which  from  his  ex- 
cellencie  and  wit,  I  fet  downe  fome  part  of  the  verfes, 
for  example. 

Whe7i  wert  thou  bor7ie  defire  1 

I71  p077ipe  and pryTne  of  May, 

By  who77i  fwcete  boy  wert  thou  begot  'I 

By  good  CO  7  ice  it  771  e7i  fay, 

Tell  77ie  who  was  thy  7iurfe  ? 

FrefJi  youth  i7i  fugred  ioy. 

What  was  thy  nieate  a7id  dayly  foode  ? 

Sadfighes  luiih  great  a7inoy. 
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IV/in/  hadjl  thou  t/ieti  to  drinke  ? 
Vnfayned  loners  ieares. 
What  cradle  wert  thou  rocked  in  ? 
I?i  hope  deuoyde  of  fear cs. 
Ye  haue  another  figure  which  me  thinkes  may  well 
^  neciosis        ^^  Called  (not  much  fweruing   from  his 
or  the'       originall  in  fence)  the  Croffe-couple^  becaufe 
Crosse  copiing.  -^  ^^|.^g  ^^^  ^^^^  contrary  words,  and  tieth 

them  as  it  were  in  a  paire  of  couples,  and  fo  makes 
them  agree  like  good  fellowes,  as  I  faw  once  in 
P'raunce  a  wolfe  coupled  with  a  mafliffe,  and  a  foxe 
with  a  hounde.     Thus  it  is. 

The  niggards  fault  and  the  vnthrifts  is  all  one^ 

For  neither  of  them  both  knoweth  how  tovfe  his  owne. 

Or  thus. 

The  coiietoiis  mifer^  of  all  his  goods  ill  got, 
Afwell  wants  that  he  hath,  as  that  he  hath  not. 
In  this  figure  of  the  Croffe-couple  we  wrate  for  a  for- 
lorne  louer  complaining  of  his  miftreffe  crueltie  thefe 
verfes  among  other. 

71ms  for  your  fake  I  dayly  dye, 
And  do  but  fceme  to  Hue  in  deede : 
Thus  is  my  bliffe  but  miferie, 
My  lucre  loffe  without  your  nieede. 

Ye  haue  another  fisjure  which  by  his 
or  the  '  nature  we  may  call  the  Rebound,  alluding 
Reboiinde.  ^^  ^^^  tcnnis  ball  which  being  fmitten 
with  the  racket  reboundes  backe  againe,  and  where 
the  lafl  figure  before  played  with  two  wordes  fomewhat 
like,  this  playeth  with  one  word  written  all  alike  but 
carrying  diuers  fences  as  thus. 

The  niaide  that  foone  married  is,  foone  marred  is. 
Or  thus  better  becaufe  married  and  marred  be  differ- 
ent in  one  letter. 

To  pray  for  you  euer  I  cannot  refufe. 
To  pray  vpon  you  I Jliould  yoit  much  abufe. 
Or  as  we  once  fported  vpon  a  countrey  fellow  who 
came  to   runne  for  the  befl  game,  and  M^as  by  his 
occupation  a  dyer  and  had  very  bigge  fwelling  legges. 
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He  is  but  courfe  to  ru7ine  a  courfe, 
Whofe  JJiankes  are  bigger  then  his  thye  : 
Yet  is  his  hicke  a  little  worfe, 
That  often  dyes  before  he  dye. 
Where  ye  fee  this  word  courfe  and  dye^  vfed  in  diuers 
fences,  one  giuing  the  Rebounde  vpon  th'other. 

Ye  haue  a  figure  which  as  well  by  his  Greeke  and 
Latine  originals,  and  alfo  by  allufion  to  the  maner  of 
a  mans  gate   or  going  may  be  called   the  marching 
figure^  for  after  the  firfl  fleppe  all  the  refl  proceede  by 
double  the  fpace,  and  fo  in  our  fpeach  one  word  pro- 
ceedes  double  to  the  firfl  that  was  fpoken,  and  goeth 
as  it  were  by  flrides  or  paces  ;  it  may  afwell  be  called 
the  clyming  figure,  for  Clymax  is  as  much      ciymax. 
to  fay  as  a  ladder,  as  in  one  of  our  Epi-   Ma^chi^g  fi- 
taphes  fhewing  how  a  veiy  meane  man  by  gure. 
his  wifedome  and  good  fortune  came  to  great  eflate 
and  dignitie. 

His  vertue  7nade  him  wife^  his  wifedome  brought  him 

wealth, 
His  wealth  wan  many  friends,  his  friends  made  much 

fupply .; 
Of  aides  in  weak  ajid  zvoe  infickneffe  a7id  in  health, 
Thus  cajne  he  from  a  low,  to  fit  in  feate  fo  hye. 
Or  as  Ihean  de  Mehune  the  French  Poet. 

Peace  makes  plentie,  plentie  makes  pride. 
Pride  breeds  quarrell,  and  quarrell  brings  warre: 
War  re  brings  fpoile,  and  fpoile  pouertie, 
Pouertie  pacience,  and  paciejice  peace : 
So  peace  brings  warre,  and  warre  brings  peace. 
Ye  haue  a  fiojure  which  takes  a  couple    .  ,.    ,     , 

-  ,  ,  *^        .  ,      .  -  ^  \        A7itimetauole 

of  words  to  play  with  m  a  verfe,  and  by       or  the 

making  them  to  chaunge  and  fliift  one  into  Counterchange. 

others  place  they  do  very  pretily  exchange  and  Ihift 

the  fence,  as  thus. 

We  dwell  not  here  to  build  vs  boures. 
And  halles  for  pleafure  and  good  cheare: 
But  halles  we  build  for  vs  and  ours. 
To  dwell  in  them  whitest  we  are  here. 
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Meaning  that  we  dwell  not  here  to  build,  but  we 
build  to  dwel,  as  we  Hue  not  to  eate,  but  eate  to  liue, 
or  thus. 

We  wlJJi  not  peace  to  maintaine  cruell  warre, 
But  we  make  vvarre  to  maintaine  vs  in  peace. 
Or  thus, 

If  Poefie  be.,  as  fome  haiie  faid^ 
A  fpeaking  piBure  to  the  eye : 
Then  is  a  picture  not  de?iaid, 
To  be  a  muet  Poefie. 
Or  as  the  Philofopher  Mufonius  wrote. 

With  pleafure  if  we  worke  vnhonestly  and  ill, 
The  plea  fur e  paffeth,  the  bad  it  bidet h  flill  : 
Well  if  we  worke  with  trauaile  and  with  pai?ies, 
The  pain e  paffeth  and  still  the  good  remaines. 
A  wittie  fellow  in  Rome  wrate  under  the  Image  of 
CcEfar  the  DicSlator  thefe  two  verfes  in  Latine,  which 
becaufe  they  are  fpoken  by  this  figure  of    Counter- 
chaujige  I  haue  turned  into  a  couple  of  Englifh  verfes 
very  well  keeping  the  grace  of  the  figure. 
Brutus  for  cafling  out  of  kings,  was  firfl  of  Confuls  past, 
Ccefar  for  cafiing  Confuls  out,  is  of  our  kings  the  last. 

Cato  of  any  Senatour  not  onely  the  grauefl  but  alfo 
the  promptefl  and  wittiefl  in  any  ciuill  fcoffe,  mifliking 
greatly  the  engroffing  of  offices  in  Rome  that  one  man 
fhould  haue  many  at  once,  and  a  great  number  goe 
without  that  were  as  able  men,  faid  thus  by  Counter- 
<>^ 

It  fee7nes  your  offices  are  very  title  worth, 
Or  very  few  of  you  worthy  of  offices. 
Againe  : 

/;/  trifles  earnest  as  any  man  can  bee, 

In  earnest  matters  no  fuch  trifler  as  hee. 

,     ,,  ,.  Yee  haue  another  fie^ure  much  like  to 

or  the  the  Sarcafmus,  or  bitter  taunt  wee  Ipake 

Disdamefuii.      ^^  bcforc :    and  is  when  with  proud  and 

infolent  words,  we  doo  vpbraid  a  man,  or  ride  him  as 

we  terme  it  :  for  which  caufe  the  Latines  alfo  call  it 

Infultatio,  I  choofe  to  name  him  tlie  Reprochfidl  or 
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fco?'?ier,  as  when  Qucene  Dido  law,  that  for  all  her 
great  lone  and  entertainements  bellowed  vpon  ALjieas^ 
he  would  needs  depart,  and  follow  thg  Oracle  of  his 
deflinies,  flie  brake  out  in  a  great  rage  and  faid  very 
difdainefully. 

Hye  thec^  and  by  the  wild  wanes  and  the  wind, 
Seeke  Italie  and  Real nies  for  thee  to  raigne, 
If  piteous  Gods  haue  power  amidst  the  inayne, 
On  ragged  rocks  thy  pe/iaunce  thou  jfiaijljind. 
Or  as  the  poet   luuenall  reproched    the    couetous 
Merchant,   who   for  lucres    fake  paffed   on  no  perill 
either  by  land  or  fea,  thus  : 

Goe  710W  a?id  giiie  thy  life  v?ito  the  7vinde, 
Trnsting  vnto  a  piece  of  briukle  wood, 
Foiire  inches  from  thy  death  or  feauen  good 
The  thickefl plajike  for  fliiphoord  that  wefinde. 
Ye  haue  another  figure   very   pleafant  and  fit  for 
amplification,  whicli  to  anfwer  the  Greeke     .  ,.,,  ^ 

'  1  r   1        Atititneton, 

terme,  w^e  may  call  the  encounter,  but  fol-  or  the 
lowing  the  Latine  name  by  reafon  of  his  ^^^  renconter. 
contentious  nature,  we  may  call  him  the  Quarreller, 
for  fo  be  al  fuch  perfons  as  delight  in  taking  the  con- 
trary part  of  whatfoeuer  flialbe  fpoken  :  when  I  w^as 
a  fcholler  at  Oxford  they  called  euery  fuch  one 
Johannes  ad  oppofitum. 

Good  haue  I  doone  you,  much,  harme  did  I  neuer  none, 

Ready  to  ioy  your  gaines,  your  loffes  to  bemone, 

Why  therefore fJiould  you  grutch  fo  fore  at  my  welfare: 

Who  onely  bred  your  bliffe,  and  neuer  caufd your  care. 

Or  as  it  is  in  thefe  two  verfes  where  one  fpeaking 

of  Cupids  bowe,  deciphered  thereby  the  nature  of  fen- 

fual  loue,  whofe  beginning  is  more  pleafant  than  the 

end,  thus  allegorically  and  by  antitheton. 

His  bent  is  fwcete,  his  loofe  is  fomewhat  fowre, 
I71  ioy  begwme,  ends  oft  in  wofull  howre. 
Maifler  Diar  in  this  quarrelling  figure. 
Nor  loue  hath  now  the  force,  on  me  which  it  o?ies  had, 
Your  frownes  can  neither  make  me  mour7ie,  nor  fauors 
make  me  glad. 
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Ifocrates  the  Greek  Oratqur  was  a  litle  too  full  of 
this  figure,  and  lb  was  the  Spaniard  that  wrote  the  life 
of  Marcus  AureHus,  and  many  of  our  moderne  writers 
in  vulgar,  vfe  it  in  exceffe  and  incurre  the  vice  of  fond 
affe6lation :  otherwife  the  figure  is  very  commendable. 

In  this  quiirrelling  figure  we  once  plaid  this  merry 
Epigrame  of  an  importune  and  flirewd  wife,  thus  : 
My  neighbour  hath  a  wife^  not  fit  to  make  him  thriue, 
But  good  to  km  a  quiche  tnan^  or  make  a  dead  reuiue. 
So  JJirewd  JJie  is  for  God,  fo  cunning  and  fo  wife, 
To  cou7iter  with  her  goodman,  and  all  by  contraries. 
For  when  he  is  merry,  fhe  lurcheth  andfhe  loures. 
When  he  isfadfJiefinges,  or  laughes  it  out  by  houres. 
Bid  her  beflill  her  tongue  to  talkefliall  neuer  ceafe,    \^peace, 
WhenfJicfJiouldfpeake  and plecife,  for fpight fJie  holds  her 
Bid f pare  andfJie  will fpefid,  bid fpend fJie  f pares  asfafl, 
What  firfi  ye  would  haue  done,  befure  itfJialbe  lafi. 
Say  go,  fJie  conies,  fay  come,  flie  goes,  and  leaues  him  all 

alo?ie. 
Her  husband  (as  I  thinke)  calles  her  ouerthwart  lone. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  figuratiue  fpeach  when  we  aske 
„   ,  many    queflions    and     looke    for     none 

or  the "  anfwere,  fpeaking  indeed  by  interrogation, 
Questioner.  -which  We  might  as  well  fay  by  affirmation. 
This  figure  I  call  the  Queflio?ier  or  inquifitiue,  as 
whan  Medea  excufing  her  great  crueltie  vfed  in  the 
murder  of  her  owne  children  which  fhe  had  by  lafon, 
faid  : 

Was  I  able  to  make  them  I praie  you  tell, 
And  am  I  ?iot  able  to  marre  them  all  afwell  ? 

Or  as  another  wrote  very  commendably. 
Why  flriue  I  with  the  fir  came,  or  hoppe  againfl  the  hill, 
Orfearch  that  neuer  can  be  found,  andloofe  my  labour flill? 

Cato  vnderRanding  that  the  Senate  had  appointed 
three  citizens  of  Rome  for  embaffadours  to  the  king  of 
Bithinia,  whereof  one  had  the  Gowte,  another  the 
Meigrim,  the  third  very  little  courage  or  difcretion  to 
be  employd  in  any  fuch  bufineffe,  faid  by  way  of 
skoffe  in  this  figure. 
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Miijl  not  (irovve  ye)  this  meffage  be  well  fped^ 
That  hath  neither  hearty  nor  heeks,  nor  Jied  ? 
And  as  a  great  Princeffe  aunfwered  her  feruitour, 
who  diflrufling  in  her  faiiours  toward  him,  praifed  his 
owne  conilancie  in  thefe  verfes. 

No  fortune  bafe  or  fray le  can  alter  me : 
To  whome  fhe  in  this  figure  repeting  his  words : 
No  fortune  bafe  or  fray  I e  can  alter  thee. 
Aiid  can  fo  bli?id  a  witch  fo  conquere  7?tee? 
The  figure  of  exclamation,  I  call  him  [the  outcrie\ 
becaufe  it  vtters  our  minde   by  all  fiach     ^  ^,    .  . 
words    as  do  fliew  any  extreme    paffion,        or  the 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  exclamation  or      Outcry, 
crying  out,  admiration  or  wondering,  imprecation  or 
curfing,  obteflation  or  taking  God  and  the  world  to 
witnes,  or  any  fuch  like  as  declare  an  impotent  af- 
fe-flion,  as  Chaucer  of  the  Lady  Crefj'eida  by  exclama- 
tion. 

O  foppe  of  forrow  foonken  into  care, 
O  cay  life  Creffeid^  for  no70  and  euermare. 
Or  as  Gafcoigne  wrote  very  paffionatly  and  well  to 
purpofe. 

Ay  me  the  dayes  that  I  in  dole  confume^ 
Alas  the  nights  which  vvitneffe  well  mine  woe  : 
O  wrong  full  world  which  makefl  my  fajicie  fume^ 
Fie  fickle  fortune,  fie,  fie  thou  art  7ny  foe: 
Out  and  alas  fo  frovvard  is  my  chance, 
No  nights  nor  dales,  nor  wo  rides  can  me  auance. 
Petrarche  in  a  fonet  which  Sir  Thomas  IViat  Eng- 
lifhed  excellently  well,  faid  in  this  figure  by  way  of 
imprecation  and  obteflation  :  thus, 
Per  die  I  faid  it  not, 
Nor  neuer  thought  to  doo : 
Afrvell  as  I  ye  wot, 
I  haue  no  power  thereto  : 
"  And  if  I  did  the  lot 
That  firfi  did  me  enchaine, 
May  neuer  flake  the  knot 
Biit  flraite  it  to  my  paine. 
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"  And  if  I  did  each  t hi  fig, 
That  77iay  do  harfne  or  woe : 
Continually  may  wring, 
My  harte  where  fo  I  goe. 
**  Repo?'t  may  alwaies  ring : 
OfJJiame  on  me  for  aye, 
If  i7i  my  hart  did  fpring, 
The  wordes  that  you  doo  fay. 
'"''And  if  1  did  eachflarre, 
That  is  in  heauen  ahoue. 
And  fo  forth,  &c. 

We  vfe  fometimes  to  proceede  all  by  fmgle  words, 

without  any  clofe  or  coupling,  fauing  that 

or  the  '      a  little  paufe  or  comma  is  geuen  to  euery 

Gutted  comma    ^^^^^     ^j^|g  ^^^^^  f^j.  pjeafurc  may  be 

called  in  our  vulgar  the  cutted  comma,  for  that  there  can- 
not be  a  fhorter  diuifion  then  at  euery  words  end.    The 
Greekes  in  their  language  call  it  fhort  language,  as  thus. 
Enuy,  malice^  flattery,  difdaine, 
Auarice,  deceit,  falflied,  filthy  gaine. 
If  this  loofe  language  be  vfed,  not  in  fmgle  words, 
but  in  long  claufes,  it  is  called  Afindcton,  and  in  both 
cafes  we  vtter  in  that  fafhion,  when  either  we  be  ear- 
nefl,  or  would  feeme  to  make  hafl. 

Ye  haue  another  figure  which  we  may  call  the  figure 

„    .  of  euen,  becaufe  it  goeth  by  claufes  of  egall 

or  the  '       quantitie,  and  not  very  long,  but  yet  not 

Figure  of  euen.   ^^  ^^^.j.  ^g  ^j^^  cuttcd  comma :  and  they 

geue  good  grace  to  a  dittie;  but  fpecially  to  a  profe. 

In  this  figure  we  once  wrote  in  a  melancholike  humor 

thefe  verfes. 

The  good  is  geafon,  andfJiort  is  his  abode. 
The  bad  bides  long,  and  eafie  to  be  found : 
Our  life  is  loathfonie,  our  finncs  a  hcauy  lode. 
Confidence  a  curst  iudge,  rcniorfie  a  priuie  goade. 
Difieafe,  age  and  death  fiill  in  our  care  they  round, 
That  hence  we  mufi  tJie  fiickly  and  the  fioicnd : 
Treading  thefieps  that  our  fiorefiat hers  ti'oad, 
Rich,  poore,  holy,  wifie,  all flcfili  it  goes  to  ground. 
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In  a  profe  there  fhould  not  be  vfed  at  once  of  fuch 
euen  claufes  pad  three  or  foure  at  the  mofl. 

When  fo  euer  we  multiply  our  fpeech  by  many 
words  or  claufes  of  one  fence,  the  Greekes  „. 
call  it  c^inoniJ7iia^  as  who  would  lay,  or  the 
like  or  confenting  names:  the  Latines  Figure  of  store, 
hauing  no  fitte  terme  to  giue  him,  called  it  by  a  name 
of  euent,  for  (faid  they)  many  words  of  one  nature  and 
fence,  one  of  them  doth  expound  another.  And 
therefore  they  called  this  figure  the  \I?iterp7'eter\  I  for 
my  part  had  rather  call  him  the  figure  of  \_Jlore\  be- 
caufe  plenty  of  one  manner  of  thing  in  our  vulgar  we 
call  fo.  y^7ieas  asking  whether  his  Captain  e  Oroiites 
were  dead  or  aliue,  vfed  this  flora  of  fpeeches  all  to 
one  purpofe. 

Is  he  aliiie, 

Is  he  as  I  left  him  qiieaniiig  and  quick^ 
And  hath  he  not  yet  geuen  vp  the  ghost, 
AfHong  the  rejl  of  thofe  that  I  haue  lost  1 
Or  if  it  be  in  fingle  words,  then  thus. 

What  is  become  of  that  hcaiitiftill  face, 
Thofe  lonely  lookes,  that  fauotir  amiable, 
Thofe  fweete  featiwes,  and  v  if  age  full  of  grace, 
That  countenaitce  which  is  alonly  able 
To  kill  and  cu7-e  ? 
Ye  fee  that  all  thefe  words,  face,  lookes,  fauour, 
features,  vifage,  countenance,  are  in  fence  all  but  one. 
Which  ftore,  neuertheleffe,  doeth  much  beautifie  and 
inlarge  the  matter.     So  faid  another. 
My  faith,  77iy  hope,  7ny  truft,  my  God  a7id  eke  7ny  ginde, 
St7'etch  forth  thy  hand  to  fane  the  foiile,  what  ere  the 
body  bide. 

Here  faith,  hope  and  trufl  be  words  of  one  effect, 
allowed  to  vs  by  this  figure  of  flore. 

Otherwhiles  we  fpeake  and  be  forry  for  it,  as  if  we 
had  not  wel  fpoken,  fo  that  we  feeme  to 
call  m  our  word  agame,  and  to  put  m  an-        or  the 
other  fitter  for  the  purpofe  :  for  which  re-      ^^""ent. 
fpedls  the  Greekes  called  this  manner  of  fpeech  the 
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figure  of  repentance :  then  for  that  vpon  repentance 
commonly  follows  amendment,  the  Latins  called  it  the 
figure  of  corre6lion,  in  that  the  fpeaker  feemeth  to  re- 
forme   that  which  was  faid  amiffe.     I  following  the 
Greeke  originall,  choofe  to  call  him  the  penitent,  or 
repentant :  and  finging  in  honor  of  the  mayden  Queene, 
meaning  to  praife  her  for  her  greatneffe  of  courage, 
ouerfhooting  myfelfe,  called  it  firil  by  the  name  of 
pride :  then  fearing  leafl  fault  might  be  found  with 
that  terme,  by  and  by  turned  this  word  pride  to  praife  : 
refembling  her  Maiefty  to  the  Lion,  being  her  owne 
noble  armory,  which  by  a  flie  conflru6lion  purporteth 
magnanimitie.    Thus  in  the  latter  end  of  a  Parthemiade. 
O  peereles  yoic,  or  els  no  one  aline, 
"  Your  pride  ferues  you  to  feaze  them  all  alone : 
"  Not  pride  madame^  but  praife  of  the  lion. 
To  conquer  all  a?id  be  conquerd  by  none. 
And  in  another  Parthemiade  thus  infinuating  her 
Maieflies  great  conflancy  in  refufall  of  all  marriages 
otfred  her,  thus : 

"  Her  heart  is  hid  none  may  it  fee, 
"  Marble  or  flint e  folke  vveene  it  be. 
Which  may  imploy  rigour  and  cruelty,  than  cor- 
re6leth  it  thus. 

Notflinte  I  trovve  I  am  a  Her, 
But  Siderite  that  feel es  no  fire. 
By  which  is  intended,  that  it  proceeded  of  a  cold 
and  chafl  complexion  not  eafily  allured  to  loue. 
^  ,  We  haue  another  manner  of  fpeech  much 

Antenagoge.       ...  ,  ,       ,    i  i      i  i 

or  the  like  to  the  repentant,  but  doth  not  as  the 
Recompencer.  fa^jj^g  recaut  or  vufay  a  word  that  hath 
bene  faid  before,  putting  another  fitter  in  his  place, 
but  hauing  fpoken  any  thing  to  depraue  the  matter  or 
partie,  he  denieth  it  not,  but  as  it  were  helpeth  it 
againe  by  another  more  fauourable  fpeach :  and  fo 
feemeth  to  make  amends,  for  which  caufe  it  is  called 
by  the  originall  name  in  both  languages,  the  Recom- 
pencer, as  he  that  was  merily  asked  the  queflion, 
whether  his  wife  were  not  a  (hrewe  as  well  as  others 
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of  his  neighbours  wiues,  anfwered  in   this  figure  as 
pleafantly,  for  he  could  not  well  denie  it. 

/  mttjl  needs  fay  ^  that  my  wife  is  afJirevve^ 
But  f Itch  a  hiifvvife  as  I  know  but  a  fevve. 
Another  in  his  firfl.  prepofition  giuing  a  very  faint  com- 
mendation to  the  Courtiers  life,  weaning  to  make  him 
amends,  made  it  worfer  by  a  fecond  propofition,  thus : 
The  Courtiers  life  full  delicate  it  is, 
But  where  no  wife  man  will  euer  fet  his  blis. 
And  an   other   fpeaking   to   the   incoragement   of 
youth  in  fludie  and  to  be  come  excellent  in  letters 
and  armes,  faid  thus  : 

Many  are  the  paines  and  perils  to  he  pafl. 
But  great  is  the  gaine  a?id  glory  at  the  lafl. 
Our  poet  in  his  fliort  ditties,  but  fpecially    ^, .,. 
playing  the  Epigrammatifl  will  vfe  to  con-        or  the 
elude  and  fhut  vp  his  Epigram  with  a  verfe      Surciose, 
or  two,  fpoken  in  fuch  fort,  as  it  may  feeme  a  manner 
of  allowance  to  all  the  premiffes,  and  that  with  a  ioy- 
full  approbation,  which  the   Latines  call  Acclamatio, 
we  therefore  call  this  figure  the  fiircloze  or  confenting 
clofe,  as  Virgin  when  he  had  largely  fpoken  of  Prince 
Eneas  his  fucceffe  and  fortunes  concluded  with  this 
clofe. 

Tantce  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 
In  Englifti  thus  : 

So  huge  a  peece  ofworke  it  was  and  fo  hie. 
To  reare  the  houfe  of  Romane  progenie. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  very  pretily  clofed  vp  a  dittie  in 
this  fort. 

What  medcifie  then,  can  fiich  difeafe  reffioue. 
Where  lone  breedes  hate^  and  hate  engenders  loue. 
And  we  in  Fartheniade  written  of  her  Maieflie,  de- 
claring to  what  perils  vertue  is  generally  fubie6l,  and 
applying  that  fortune  to  her  felfe,  clofed  it  vp  with 
this  Epiphoneme, 

Than  if  there  bee. 
Any  fo  cancard  hart  to  grutch. 
At  your  glories :  my  Qjueene :  invaitu, 
p 
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Repining  at  your  fatall  raigne : 
It  is  for  that  they  feele  too  much, 
Of  your  bouniee. 
As  who  would  fay  her  owne  ouermuch  lenitie  and 
goodneffe,  made  her  ill  willers  the  more  bold  and  pre- 
fumptuous. 

Lucretius  Cams  the  philofopher  and  poet  inueighing 
fore  againfl  the  abufes  of  the  fuperflitious  religion  of 
the  Gentils,  and  recompting  the  wicked  fa6l  of  king 
Agamemnon  in  facrificing  his  only  daughter  Iphigenia, 
being  a  yoong  damfell  of  excellent  bewtie,  to  th'intent 
to  pleafe  the  wrathfull  gods,  hinderers  of  his  nauiga- 
tion,  after  he  had  faid  all,  clofed  it  vp  in  this  one 
verfe,  fpoken  in  Epiphonema. 

Tantum  I'eUigio  potuit  fuadere  malorum. 
In  EngliOi  thus : 

Lo  what  an  outrage^  could  caufe  to  be  do?ie, 
The  peeuifJi  fcriiple-of  blinde  religion. 

It  happens  many  times  that  to  vrsre  and 
or  the '  enforce  the  matter  we  fpeake  of,  we  go 

Auancer.  ^-jj  niounting  by  degrees  and  encreafmg 

our  fpeech  with  wordes  or  with  fentences  of  more 
waight  one  then  another,  and  is  a  figure  of  great  both 
efhcacie  and  ornament,  as  he  that  declaring  the  great 
calamitie  of  an  infortunate  prince,  faid  thus  : 
He  loft  befides  his  childi'en  and  his  wife, 
His  realme,  roiwvvne^  ^i^g^,  libertie  and  life. 
By  which  it  appeareth  that  to  any  noble  Prince  the 
loffe  of  his  eflate  ought  not  to  be  fo  greeuous,  as  of 
his  honour,  nor  any  of  them  both  like  to  the  lacke  of 
his  libertie,  but  that  life  is  the  dearefl  detriment  of 
any  other.    We  call  this  figure  by  the  Greeke  originall 
the  Auancer  or  figure  of  encreafe  becaufe  euery  word 
that  is  fpoken  is  one  of  more  weight  then  another. 
And  as  we  lamented  the  crueltie  of  an  inexorable  and 
vnfaithfuU  miflreffe. 

If  by  the  lavves  of  loue  it  be  a  fait. 

The  fait hfull  friend.,  in  abfe?tce  to  forget : 

But  if  it  be  (once  do  thy  heart  but  halt,) 
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A  fecret  finne :  what  forfet  is  fo  great : 
As  by  defpite  ift  view  of  euery  eye, 
The  folem7ie  vrnwes  oft  fvvoi'ne  with  t ear es  fo  fait ^ 
And  holy  Leagues  f aft  fea Id  with  ha?id  and  hart: 
For  to  repeale  and  breake  fo  wilfully  ? 
But  now  (alas)  without  all  iufl  defart, 
My  lot  is  for  my  troth  and  much  goodwill. 
To  reape  difdaine,  hatred  and  rude  refufe^ 
Or  if  ye  would  worke  me  fome  greater  ill : 
And  of  myne  earned  ioyes  to  feele  no  part ^ 
What  els  is  this  (6  cruell)  but  to  vfe, 
Thy  murdring  knife  the  guiltleffe  bloud  to  fpill. 
Where  ye  fee  how  fhe  is  charged  firfl  with  a  fault, 
then  with  a  fecret  finne,  afterward  with  a  foule  forfet, 
lafl  of  all  with  a  mofl  cruell  and  bloudy  deede.     And 
thus  againe  in  a  certaine  louers  complaint  made  to  tlie 
like  effe6t. 

They  fay  it  is  a  ruth  to  fee  thy  louer  ?ieede, 
But  you  can  fee  me  weepe^  but  you  can  fee  me  bleede  : 
And  neuer  flirinke  norfhame,  nefhed  no  teare  at  all. 
You  make  my  wounds  your f elf e,  and  fill  them  vp  with  gall: 
Yea  you  can  fee  me  found,  and  faint  for  want  of  breath, 
Andgafpe  and  gr one  for  life,  andflruggle  still  with  death. 
What  ca7i  you  now  do  more,  fweare  by  your  maydenhead. 
Then  for  to  flea  me  yuicke,  or  flrip  me  being  dead. 

In  thefe  verfes  you  fee  how  one  crueltie  furmounts 
another  by  degrees  till  it  come  to  the  very  flaughter 
and  beyond,  for  it  is  thought  a  defpite  done  to  a  dead 
carkas  to  be  an  euidence  of  greater  crueltie  then  to 
haue  killed  him. 

After  the  Auancer  followeth  the  abbafer  .   . 

working  by  wordes  and  fentences  of  ex-  or  the* 
tenuation  or  diminution.  Whereupon  we  Disabier. 
call  him  the  Dif abler  or  figure  of  Extenuation:  and 
this  extenuation  is  vfed  to  diuers  purpofes,  fometimes 
for  modeflies  fake,  and  to  auoide  the  opinion  of  arro- 
gancie,  fpeaking  of  our  felues  or  of  ours,  as  he  that 
difabled  himfelfe  to  his  miflreffe,  thus. 

Not  all  the  skill  I  haue  to  fpeake  or  do^ 
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Which  litle  is  God  wot  (fet  lone  apart :) 
Liueload  nor  life,  a7id pict  them  both  thereto, 
Ca?r  counterpeife  the  due  of  your  defart. 

It  may  be  alfo  done  for  defpite  to  bring  our  adner- 
faries  in  contempt,  as  he  that  fayd  by  one  (commended 
for  a  very  braue  fouldier)  difabHng  him  fcornefully, 
thus. 

A  iollie  man  (forfooth)  and  fit  for  the  war  re. 
Good  at  hand  grippes,  better  to  fight  a  farre: 
Whom  bright  weapon  infJievv  as  it  is  f aid, 
Yea  Ids  ovvnejhade,  hath  often  made  afraide. 

The  fubtihtie  of  the  fcoffe  heth  in  thefe  Latin  wordes 
\eminus  ct  cominus  pugnare\,  Alfo  we  vfe  this  kind 
of  Extenuation  when  we  take  in  hand  to  comfort  or 
cheare  any  perillous  enterprife,  making  a  great  matter 
feeme  fmall,  and  of  Htle  difficultie,  and  is  much  vfed 
by  captaines  in  the  warre,  when  they  (to  giue  courage 
to  their  fouldiers)  will  feeme  to  difable  the  perfons  of 
their  enemies,  and  abafe  their  forces,  and  make  light 
of  euery  thing  that  might  be  a  difcouragement  to  the 
attempt,  as  Hanniball  did  in  his  Oration  to  his  foul- 
diers, when  they  fhould  come  to  paffe  the  Alpes  to 
enter  Italic,  and  for  fharpneffe  of  the  weather,  and 
fleepneffe  of  the  mountaines  their  hearts  began  to  faile 
them. 

We  vfe  it  againe  to  excufe  a  fault,  and  to  make  an 
offence  feeme  leffe  then  it  is,  by  giuing  a  terme  mere 
fauorable  and  of  leffe  vehemencie  then  the  troth  re- 
quires, as  to  fay  of  a  great  robbery,  that  it  was  but  a 
pilfry  matter :  of  an  arrant  ruffian  that  he  is  a  tall 
fellow  of  his  hands :  of  a  prodigall  foole,  that  he  is  a 
kind  hearted  man :  of  a  notorious  vnthrift,  a  luflie 
youth,  and  fuch  like  phrafes  of  extenuation,  which  fall 
more  aptly  to  the  office  of  the  figure  Curry  fauell 
before  remembred. 

And  we  vfe  the  like  termes  by  way  of  pleafant  fami- 
liaritie,  and  as  it  were  for  a  Courtly  maner  of  fpeach 
with  our  egalls  or  inferiours,  as  to  call  a  young  Gentle- 
woman Mall  for  Maryy  Nell  for  Elner :  lack  for  lo/m. 
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Robin  for  Robert :  or  any  other  like  affe6led  termes 
fpoken  of  pleafure,  as  in  our  triumphals  calling  fami- 
liarly vpon  our  Mu/e,  I  called  her  Moppe. 
But  will  you  vveet^ 
My  title  mufe,  my  prettie  moppe  : 
If  vveJJiall  algates  change  our  stoppe, 
Chofe  me  a  fvveet. 
Vnderflanding  by  this  word  \Moppe\  a  litle  prety 
I>ady,  or  tender  young  thing.     For  fo  we  call  litle 
fifhes,  that  be  not  come  to  their  full  growth  \nioppes^ 
as  whiting  moppes,  gurnard  moppes. 

Alfo  fuch  termes  are  vfed  to  be  giuen  in  derifion 
and  for  a  kind  of  contempt,  as  when  we.  fay  Lording 
for  Lord,  and  as  the  Spaniard  that  calleth  an  Earle  of 
fmall  reuenue  Contadilio  :  the  Italian  calleth  the  poore 
man,  by  contempt  pouerachio,  or  pouerino,  the  little 
beafl  aiiimalcido  or  a?iimaluchio^  and  fuch  like  dimi?iu- 
tiues  apperteining  to  this  figure,  the  \Difable7^  more 
ordinary  in  other  languages  than  in  our  vulgar. 

This  figure  of  retire  holds  part  with  the  propounder 
of  which  we  fpake  before  (prolepfis)  becaufe    Epanodis, 
of  the  refumption  of  a  former  propofition     ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
vttered  in  generalitie  to  explane  the  fame     Retire, 
better  by  a  particular  diuifion.     But  their  difi'erence  is, 
in  that  the  propounder  refumes  but  the  matter  only. 
This  \retire\  refumts  both  the  matter  and  the  termes, 
and  is  therefore  accompted  one  of  the  figures  of  repe- 
tition, and  in  that  refpe6l  may  be  called  by  his  originall 
Greeke  name  the  \Rcfounde\  or  the  \retire\  for  this  word 
[65o$]  femes  both  fences  refound  and  retire.     The  vfe 
of  this  figure,  is  feen  in  this  xiittie  following, 

Loue  hope  and  deaths  do  Jlirre  in  me  much  strife. 

As  7ieuer  man  but  I  lead  fuch  a  life : 

For  burning  loue  doth  wound  my  heart  to  death  : 

And  when  death  comes  at  call  of  inward  grief , 

Cold  lingring  hope  doth  f cede  my  fainting  breath  : 

Againfl  my  will,  and  yeelds  my  wound  relief y 

So  that  I  Hue,  and  yet  my  life  is  fuch : 

As  neuer  death  could  greeue  me  halfe  fo  much. 
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Then  haue  ye  a  maner  of  fpeach,  not  fo  figuratiue 
Diaiisis,  as  fit  for  argumentation,  and  worketh  not 

the  Dismem-  vnlikc  the  dik?nma  of  the  Logicians,  be- 
brer.  caufc  he  piopones  two  or  moe   matters 

entierly,  and  doth  as  it  were  fet  downe  the  whole  tale 
or  rekoning  of  an  argument  and  then  cleare  euery 
part  by  it  felfe,  as  thus. 

//  ca7t  7iot  he  but  7iigard/}iip  or  neede, 
Made  hiin  attempt  this  foide  and  wicked  deeds: 
NigardJJiip  not,  for  alvvayes  he  was  free, 
Nor  neede,  for  who  doth  not  his  richefjfe  fee  ? 
Or  as  one  that  entreated  for  a  faire  young  maide 
who  was  taken  by  the  watch  in  London  and  carried 
to  Bridewell  to  be  punifhed. 

Now  gejitill  Sirs  let  this  young  maide  alone, 
For  cither  fJie  hath  grace  or  elsfhe  hath  none : 
If  file  haue  grace,  fhe  may  in  time  repent, 
IffJie  haue  none  what  bootes  her  ptmifliment. 
Or  as  another  pleaded  his  deferts  with  his  millreffe. 
Were  it  for  grace,  or  els  i?t  hope  of  gaine, 
To  fay  of  my  deferts,  it  is  but  vaine : 
For  well  in  minde,  in  cafe  ye  do  them  beare. 
To  tell  them  oft,  itfliould  but  i7'ke  your  eare : 
Be  they  forgot :  as  likely  fliould  I  faile,         [t/aile. 
To  winne  with  wordes,  where  deedes  can  not  pre- 
Then  haue  ye  a  figure  very  meete  for  Orators  or 
,;  .  eloquent  perf waders  luch  as  our  maker  or 

or  the  "        Poet  mufl  in  fome  cafes  fhew  him  felfe  to 
Distributer.       -^^^  ^^^  jg  whcn  we  may  conueniently  vtter 

a  matter  in  one  entier  fpeach  or  propofition  and  will 
rather  do  it  peecemeale  and  by  diflribution  of  euery 
part  for  amplification  fake,  as  for  example  he  that 
might  fay,  a  houfe  was  outragioufly  plucked  downe  : 
will  not  be  fatisfied  fo  to  fay,  but  rather  will  fpeake  it 
in  this  fort :  they  firfl  vndermined  the  groundfills,  they 
beate  downe  the  walles,  they  vnfloored  the  loftes,  they 
vntiled  it  and  pulled  downe  the  roofe.  For  fo  in  deede 
is  a  houfe  pulled  downe  by  circumflances,  which  this 
figure  of  diflribution   doth  fet  forth  euery  one  apart, 
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and  therefore  I  name  him  the  distributor  according  to 
his  originall,  as  wrate  the  Tufca?ie  Poet  in  a  Sonet 
which  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  tranflated  with  very  good 
giace,  thus. 

Set  tne  whereas  the  fimne  doth  parch  the  greene^ 
Or  where  his  beames  do  not  diffolue  the  yce  : 
In  tefjiperate  heate  where  he  is  felt  and  feene^ 
hi  prefence  prejl  of  people  mad  or  wife  : 
Set  me  in  hye  or  yet  ift  low  degree, 
In  longefl  flight  or  in  thejliortefl  day  : 
In  clear efl  skie,  or  where  clouds  thickefl  bee. 
In  lustie  youth  or  wheti  my  heares  are  gray : 
Set  me  iti  heauen,  in  eaj'th  or  els  i7i  hell, 
In  hill  or  dale  or  in  the  foming flood : 
Thrall  or  at  large,  aliiie  7vhere  fo  I  dwell, 
Sicke  or  in  health,  iji  euill  fame  or  good : 
Hers  tvill  I  be,  and  onely  with  this  thought, 
Content  my  felfe,  although  my  chaunce  be  naught. 
All  which  might  haue  bene  faid  in  thefe  two  verfes. 
Set  me  wherefoeuer  ye  will, 
I  am  and  wilbe  yours  flill. 
The  zealous  Poet  writing  in  prayfe  of  the  maiden 
Queene  would  not  feeme  to  wrap  vp  all  her  mofl 
excellent  parts  in  a  few  words  them  entierly  compre- 
hending, but  did  it  by  a  diflributor  or  nierifvms  in  the 
negatiue  for  the  better  grace,  thus. 

Not  your  beii'tie,  mofl  gracious  f otter aine, 

Nor  maidejily  lookes,  mainteind  uvith  maicflie : 

Your  flately  port,  which  doth  not  match  but  flaine, 

For  your  prefence,  your  pallace  and  your  traine, 

All  Princes  Courts,  mine  eye  could  euer  fee  : 

Not  your  quiche  wits,  your  fober  gouernaunce : 

Your  clear e  forfight,  your  faithful  memorie. 

So  fweete  features,  in  fo  flaid  coimtenawice : 

Nor  languages,  with  pleutuous  vtterance, 

So  able  to  difcourfe,  and  e?itertaijie  : 

Not  noble  race,  farre  beyond  CcEfars  raigne, 

Runjie  in  right  line,  and  bloud  of  nointed  kings : 

Not  large  empire,  artiiies,  treafurs,  do?naine, 

Liiflie  liueries,  of  fortunes  dearst  darlings : 
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Not  all  the  skilles,fit  for  a  Princely  dame. 
Your  learned  Mufe,  with  vfe  andjludie  brings. 
Not  true  honour,  7ie  that  i^nmortall  fame 
Of  may  den  raigne,  your  only  owne  renowm 
And  no  Queenes  els,  yet  fuch  as  yeeldes  your  name 
Greater  glory  than  doeth  your  treble  crowne. 
And  then  concludes  thus. 

Not  any  o?ie  of  all  thefe  honord parts 
Your  Princely  happes,  and  habites  that  do  money 
And  as  it  were,  enforcell  all  the  hearts 
Of  Chriflen  kings  to  quarrell  for  your  loue, 
But  to  poffeffe,  at  once  and  all  the  good 
Arte  and  engine,  and  euery  flarre  aboue 
Fortune  or  kinde,  could  farce  inflejh  and  bloud. 
Was  force  inough  to  make  fo  many  flriue 
For  your  perfon,  which  in  our  world  floode 
By  all  confents  the  minionfl  mayde  to  wiue. 
Where  ye  fee  that  all  the  parrs  of  her  commendation 

which  were  particularly  remembred  in  twenty  verfes 

before,  are  wrapt  vp  in  the  two  verfes  of  this  lafl  part, 

videl. 

Not  any  one  of  all  your  honord  parts, 
Thofe  Princely  haps  and  habites,  &'C. 
This  figure  ferues   for  amplification,  and  alfo  for 

ornament,  and  to   enforce  perfwafion  mightely.      Sir 

Geffrey   Chaucer,  father   of  our  Englifh   Poets,  hath 

thefe  verfes  following  the  diflributor. 

When  faith  failes  in  Priefles  fawes, 
A  fid  Lords  hefles  are  holdenfor  lawes, 
And  robber ie  is  tane  for  pur  chafe. 
And  lechery  for  folace 
Thenjhall  the  Realme  of  Albion 
Be  brought  to  great  confufion. 
Where  he  might  haue  faid  as  much  in  thefe  words  : 

when  vice  abounds,  and  vertue  decayeth  in  Albion, 

then  &c.     And  as  another  said, 

When  Prince  for  his  people  is  wakefull  and  wife, 
Peeres  ay  ding  with  armes,  Counfellors  with  aduife, 
Magiflrate  fincerely  vfing  his  charge, 
People  prefl  to  obey,  nor  let  to  runne  at  large. 
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Pi'elate  of  holy  Hfe,  and  with  deuotion 
Preferring  pietie  before  pro7notion^ 
Priest  Jlill  preachings  and  praying  for  our  heale: 
Then  bleffed  is  theflate  of  a  common-weak. 
All  which  might  haue  bene  faid  in  thefe  few  words, 
when  euery  man  in  charge  and  authoritie  doeth  his 
duety,  and  executeth  his  fun6lion  well,  then  is  the 
common-wealth  happy. 

The  Greeke  Poets  who  made  muficall  ditties  to  be 
fone:  to  the  lute  or  harpe,  did  vfe  to  linke 
their  flaues  together  with  one  verfe  running       or  the  ' 
throughout  the  whole  fong  by  equall  dif-     Loueburden. 
tance,  and  was,  for  the  mofl  part,  the  firfl  verfe  of  the 
llaffe,  which  kept  fo  good  fence  and  conformitie  with 
the  whole,  as  his  often  repetition  did  geue  it  greater 
grace.     They  called  fuch  linking  verfe  Epimone,  the 
Latin  es  verfus  inter calaris,  and  we  may  terme  him  the 
Loue-burden,  following  the  originall,  or  if  it  pleafe  you, 
the  long  repeate  :   in  one  refpe6l  becaufe  that  one 
verfe   alone  beareth  the  whole  burden  of  the  fong 
according  to  the  originall :  in  another  refpedl,  for  that 
it  comes  by  large  diflances  to  be  often  repeated,  as  in 
this  ditty  made  by  the  noble  knight  Sir  Philip  Sidney ^ 
My  true  loue  hath  my  heart  and  I  haue  his, 
By  iufl  exchange  one  for  another  geuen  : 
I  holde  his  deare,  and  mine  he  cannot  miffe, 
There  neiier  was  a  better  bafgaine  driuen. 

My  true  loue  hath  my  heart  and  I  haue  his. 
My  heart  in  me  keepes  him  and  me  in  one. 
My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  a?id  fences  guides : 
He  loues  my  hearty  for  once  it  was  his  owne, 
I  cheriJJi  his  becaufe  in  me  it  bides. 

My  true  loue  hath  my  hearty  and  I  haue  his. 
Many  times  our  Poet  is  caried  by  fome  occafion  to 
report  of  a  thing  that  is  maruelous,  and 
then  he  will  feeme  not  to  fpeake  it  fimply         or  the    ' 
but  with  fome  figne  of  admiration,  as  in      Wondrer. 
our  enterlude  called  the  Woer. 

I  woonder  much  to  fee  fo  many  husbands  thriue. 


i 
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That  haue.  but  little  wit,  before  they  come  to  wiue : 
For  ojie  would  eafdy  weene  who  fo  hath  little  wit^ 
His  wife  to  teach  it  him,  were  a  thing  much  vtifit. 
Or  as   Cato  the  Romane  Senatour  faid   one   day 
merily  to  his  companion  that  walked  with  him,  point- 
ing his  finger  to  a  yong  vnthrift  in  the  flreete  who 
lately  before  fold  his  patrimonie,  of  a  goodly  quantitie 
of  fait  marfhes,  lying  neere  vnto  Capua  fhore. 
Now  is  it  not,  a  wonder  to  behold, 
Yonder  gallajit  skarce  twenty  winter  old, 
By  might  (marke  ye)  able  to  doo  mor^  1 
,^  Than  the  mayne  fea  that  batters  on  his  Jhore'i 

For  what  the  waues  could  neuer  waJJi  away, 
This  proper  youth  hath  wajled  in  a  day. 
Not  much  vnlike  the   vvo?idrer  haue   ye  another 
figure  called  the  doubtfull,  becaufe  often- 
or  the  times  we  will  feeme  to  cafl  perils,  and  make 

Doubtfull.  doubt  of  things  when  by  a  plaine  manner 
of  fpeech  wee  might  affirme  or  deny  him,  as  thus  of  a 
cruell  mother  who  murdred  her  owne  child. 

Whether  the  cruell  mother  were  more  to  blame, 
Or  the  Jhrevvd  childe  come  of  fo  curfl  a  dame  : 
Or  whether  fofne  f  match  of  the  fathers  bloody 
Whofe  kifine  were  7ieuer  kinde,  nor  fieuer  good, 
Mooued  her  thereto,  &^c. 
This  manner  of  fpeech  is  vfed  when  we  will  not 
Epitropis,         fceme,  either  for  manner  fake  or  to  auoid 
Fi  u°e  o'/rc-     tedioufneffe,  to  trouble  the  iudge  or  hearer 
ference.  with  all  that  wc  could  fay,  but  hauing  faid 

inough  already,  we  referre  the  refl  to  their  confidera- 
tion,  as  he  that  faid  thus  : 

Me  thinkes  that  I  haue  faid,  what  may  well  fuffife, 

Referri7ig  all  the  refl,  to  your  better  aduife. 

The  fine  and  fubtill  perfwader  when  his  intent  is  to 

.  .  fting  his  aduerfary,  or  els  to  declare  his  mind 

or  the '  in  broad  and  liberal  fpeeches,  which  might 

Licentious.        breed e  offence  or  fcandall,  he  will  feeme 

to  befpeake  pardon  before  hand,  whereby    his  licen- 

tioufnes  may  be  the  better  borne  withall,  as  he  that 

faid : 
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If  viy  fpeech  hap  f  offend  you  ajiy  vvay^ 
T/iiuke  it  their  faulty  that  force  ?ne  fo  to  fay. 
Not  much  vnlike  to  the  figure  of  reference,  is  there 
another  with  fome  little  diuerfitie  which  we       .      , .     . 

.  ,  Anacninosis, 

call  tmpartefier,  becaule  many  times  in  or  the 
pleading  and  perfwading,  we  thinke  it  a  i^np^rtener. 
very  good  pollicie  to  acquaint  our  iudge  or  hearer  or 
very  aduerfarie  with  fome  part  of  our  Counfell  and  ad- 
uice,  and  to  aske  their  opinion,  as  who  would  fay  they 
could  not  otherwife  thinke  of  the  matter  then  we  do. 
As  he  that  had  tolde  a  long  tale  before  certaine  noble 
women,  of  a  matter  fomewhat  in  honour  touching  the 
Sex. 

Tell  me  fair e  Ladies,  if  the  cafe  were  your  ow7ie, 
So  foule  a  fault  would  you  haue  it  be  kno7ven  1 

Maifler  Gorge  in  this  figure,  faid  very  fweetly. 

All  you  ivho  read  thefe  lines  and  skanne  of  my  defart, 

Judge  whether  was  more  good,  my  hap  or  els  my  hart. 

The  good  Orator  vfeth  a  manner  of  fpeach  in  his 
perfwafion  and  is  when  all  that  fhould  feem.e  to  make 
againfl  him  being  fpoken  by  th'other  fide,  Paramoiogia, 
he  will  firfl  admit  it,  and  in  th'end  auoid     ,,   """^^^a^ 

'  .  figure  01  Ad- 

all  for  his  better  aduantage,  and  this  figure     mittance. 

is  much  vfed  by  our  Englifh  pleaders  in  the  Star- 
chamber  and  Chancery,  which  they  call  to  confeffe  and 
auoid,  if  it  be  in  cafe  of  crime  or  iniury,  and  is  a  very 
good  way.  For  when  the  matter  is  fo  plaine  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  or  trauerfed,  it  is  good  that  it  be 
iuflified  by  confeffall  and  auoidance.  I  call  it  the 
figure  of  admittance.  As  we  once  wrate  to  the  reproofe 
of  a  Ladies  faire  but  crueltie. 

I  knoiu  your  witte,  I  know  your  pleafant  tongue. 
Your  fo7ne  fweete  fjniles,  your  fome,  but  louely  lowrs: 
A  beautie  to  enamour  olde  and yong. 
Thofe  chafl  defires,  that  noble  minde  of  yours. 
And  that  chief e  pai't  whence  all  your  honor  fpringSy 
A  grace  to  enter taine  the  greatest  kings. 
All  this  I  know :  but  fume  it  is  to  fee, 
So  faire  partes  f put  by  too  much  crueltie. 
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In  many  cafes  we  are  driuen  for  better  perfvvafion  to 

Etioiogia,         tell  the  caufe  that  mooues  vs  to  fay  thus  or 

or  the  thus:  or  els  when  we  would  fortifie  our 

Reason  rend  ...  ,  ,   . 

or  the  allegations  by  rendnng  reafons  to  euery 

Tell  cause.  ^^^^  |.j^jg  affignation  of  caufe  the  Greekes 
called  Etioiogia^  which  if  we  might  without  fcorne  of  a 
new  inuented  terme  call  \Tellcaufe\  it  were  right  accord- 
ing to  the  Greeke  originall :  and  I  pray  you  why  Ihould 
we  not  ?  and  with  as  good  authoritie  as  the  Greekes  ? 
Sir  Thomas  Smithy  her  Maieflies  principall  Secretary, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning  and  grauitie,  feeking  to 
geue  an  Englifh  word  to  this  Greeke  word  aya[j.og 
called  it  Spitewed,  or  wedfpite.  Mafler  Secretary 
Wilfon  geuing  an  Englifh  name  to  his  arte  of  Logicke, 
called  it  Witcraft^  me  thinke  I  may  be  bolde  with  like 
liberty  to  call  the  figure  Eiiologia  \Tell caufe?\  And  this 
manner  of  fpeech  is  alwayes  contemned,  with  thefe 
words,  for,  becaufe,  and  fuch  other  confirmatiues.  The 
Latines  hauing  no  fitte  name  to  geue  it  in  one  fmgle 
word,  gaue  it  no  name  at  all,  but  by  circumlocution. 
We  alfo  call  him  the  reafon-rendrer,  and  leaue  the  right 
Enghlh  word  \Tel  caufe]  much  better  anfwering  the 
Greeke  originall.  Arlflotle  was  mofl  excellent  in  vfe 
of  this  figure,  for  he  neuer  propones  any  allegation,  or 
makes  any  furmife,  but  he  yeelds  a  reafon  or  caufe  to 
fortifie  and  proue  it,  which  geues  it  great  credit.  For 
example  ye  may  take  thefe  verfes,  firft  pointing,  than 
confirming  by  fimilitudes. 

When  fortune  Jhall  haue  spit  out  all  her  gall ^ 
I  trufl  good  luckfliall  be  to  me  allow de^ 
For  1  hauefeene  afhippe  in  hauen  fall, 
After  theflorme  had  broke  both  mafle  and fhrowde. 
And  this. 

Good  is  the  thing  that  moues  vs  to  defire, 
That  is  to  ioy  the  beauty  we  behold: 
Els  were  we  louers  as  in  an  endleffe  firCy 
Alwaies  burning  and  euer  chill  a  colde. 
And  in  thefe  verfes. 

Accufed  though  I  be  without  defart, 
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Sith  none  can  proue  beleeue  it  not  for  true  : 
For  netier  yet  fmce  jirjl ye  had  my  harty 
Entejided  I  to  falfe  or  be  vntrue. 
And  in  this  Diflicque. 
And  for  her  beauties  praife,  no  wight  that  with  her 
war  res:  [theflars. 

For  where  Jhe  comes  Jhe  Jhewes  her  f elf e  like  fun  amo?ig 
And  in  this  other  dittie  of  ours  where  the  louer  com- 
plaines  of  his  Ladies  crueltie,  rendring  for  euery  fur- 
mife  a  reafon,  and  by  telHng  the  caufe,  feeketh  (as  it 
were)  to  get  credit,  thus. 

Cruel  you  be  who  can  fay  nay. 
Since  ye  delight  in  others  wo  : 
IJnwife  am  /,  ye  fnay  well  fay  ^ 
For  that  I  haue^  honour d you  fo. 
But  blameleffe  /,  who  could  not  chufe^ 
To  be  enchaunted  by  your  eye  : 
But  ye  to  blame,  thus  to  refufe 
My  feruice,  and  to  let  me  die. 
Sometimes  our  error  is  fo  manifell,  or  we    Dkhoiogia, 
be  fo  hardly  pre  (I  with  our  aduerfaries,  as  we   pj  Cre  of  ex- 
cannot  deny  the  fault  layd  vnto  our  charge:   cuse. 
in  which  cafe  it  is  good  pollicie  to  excufe  it  by  fome  al- 
lowable pretext,  as  did  one  whom  his  miflreffe  burdened 
with  fomevnkinde  fpeeches  which  he  had  pafl  of  her,  thus. 
I  faid  it :  but  by  lapfe  of  lying  tongue, 
When  fur ie  and  iufl  grief e  7Jiy  heart  opprefl : 
I  fay  d  it :  as  ye  fee,  boih  fraile  and  young. 
When  your  rigor  had  ranckled  in  my  brest. 
Ihe  cruel  I  wound  that  f mar  ted  me  fo  fore. 
Pardon  therefore  ( fweete  forrow )  or  at  leafl 
Beare  with  tnine  youth  that  neuer  fell  before, 
Leafl  your  offence  encreafe  my  grief e  the  more. 
And  againe  in  thefe, 

I  f pake  amyffe  I  cannot  it  deny 

But  caufed  by  your  great  dif court efie : 

And  if  I  faid  that  which  I  now  repent, 

And  faid  it  not,  but  by  mifgouernment 

Of  youthfull  yeres,  your  f elf  e  that  are  fo  young 
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Pardon  for  otice  this  error  of  my  tongue. 
And  thinke  amends  can  neuer  come  to  late : 
Loue  may  he  curjl^  but  loue  can  neuer  hate. 
Speaking  before  of  the  figure  \Synecdoche\  wee  called 
Noema,  him  \_Quicke  conceit^  becaufe  he  inured  in 

Figure^  of  ^  finglc  word  onely  by  way  of  intendment 
close  conceit,  or  large  meaning,  but  fuch  as  was  fpeedily 
difcouered  by  euery  quicke  wit,  as  by  the  halfe  to 
vnderfland  the  whole,  and  many  other  waies  appearing 
by  the  examples.  But  by  this  figure  \^Noefjta']  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  fence  lieth  not  in  a  fingle  word,  but  in  an 
entier  fpeech,  whereof  we  do  not  fo  eafily  conceiue  the 
meaning,  but  as  it  were  by  conie6lure,  becaufe  it  is 
wittie  and  fubtile  or  darke,  which  makes  me  therefore 
call  him  in  our  vulgar  the  [^Clofe  conceit^  as  he  that  faid 
by  himfelfe  and  his  wife,  I  thanke  God  in  fortie  winters 
that  we  haue  liued  together,  neuer  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours fet  vs  at  one,  meaning  that  they  neuer  fell  out 
in  all  that  fpace,  which  had  bene  the  direcler  fpeech 
and  more  apert,  and  yet  by  intendment  amounts  all  to 
one,  being  neuertheleffe  diffemblable  and  in  effe6l 
contrary.  Pawlet  Lord  Treaforer  of  England,  and 
firfl  Marques  of  Winchefler,  with  the  like  fubtill  fpeech 
gaue  a  quippe  to  Sir  William  Gyfford,  who  had  married 
the  Marques  fifler,  and  all  her  life  time  could  neuer 
loue  her  nor  like  of  her  company,  but  when  fhe  was 
dead  made  the  greatefl  moane  for  her  in  the  world, 
and  with  teares  and  much  lamentation  vttered  his 
griefe  to  the  L.  1  reaforer,  6  good  brother  quoth  tlie 
Marques,  I  am  right  fory  to  fee  you  now  loue  my 
fifler  fo  well,  meaning  that  he  fhewed  his  loue  too  late, 
and  fhould  haue  done  it  while  fhe  was  a  Hue. 

A  great  counfellour  fomewhat  forgetting  his  modeflie, 
vfed  thefe  words :  Gods  lady  I  reckon  my  felfe  as 
good  a  man  as  he  you  talke  of,  and  yet  I  am  not  able 
to  do  fo.  Yea  fir  quoth  the  party,  your  L.  is  too  good 
to  be  a  man,  I  would  ye  were  a  Saint,  meaning  he 
would  he  were  dead,  for  none  are  fhrined  for  Saints 
before  they  be  dead. 
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The  Logician  vfeth  a  definition  to  ex-     Orismus, 
preffe  the  truth  or  nature  of  euery  thing      DTfiJerof 
by  his  true  kinde  and  difference,  as  to  fay     difference, 
wifedome  is  a  prudent  and  wittie  forefight  and  con- 
fideration  of  humane  or  worldly  actions    with  their 
euentes.     This  definition  is  Logicall.     The    Oratour 
vfeth  another  maner  of  definition,  thus  :  Is  this  wife- 
dome  ?  no  it  is  a  certaine  fubtill  knauifh  craftie  wit, 
it  is  no  induflrie  as  ye  call  it,  but  a  certaine  bufie 
brainfickneffe,  for  induflrie  is  a  liuely  and  vnweried 
fearch  and  occupation  in  honefl  things,  egerneffe  is  an 
appetite  in  bafe  and  fmall  matters. 

It  ferueth  many  times  to  great  purpofe  to  preuent 
our  aduerfaries  arguments,  and  take  vpon  vs  to  know 
before  what  our  iudge  or  aduerfary  or  hearer  thinketh, 
and  that  we  will  feeme  to  vtter  it  before  it  be  fpoken 
or  alleaged  by  them,  in  refpe6l  of  which  boldneffe  to 
enter  fo  deepelyinto  another  mans  conceit  or  confcience, 
and  to  be  fo  priuie  of  another  mans  mynde,  gaue  caufe 
that  thisfigjure  was  called  the  r;^r<?/?//;?/>///(?z/^l    „      .  ,  j.  ■ 

ir  11   1    •  r  r  r  r    ii      PrOCatalepSlS, 

1  Will  alfo  call  mm.  the  figure  01  prepippofall  or 

or  the  preuetiter,  for  by  reafon  we  fuppofe   outf  oXTwbe 

before  what  may  be  faid,  or  perchaunce   t^e  figure  of 

iJT_        /••J1I  J         r  Presupposall. 

would  be  faid  by  our  aduerfary,  or  any 
other,  we  do  preuent  them  of  their  aduantage,  and  do 
catch  the  ball  (as  they  are  wont  to  fay)  before  it  come 
to  the  ground. 

It  is  alfo  very  many  times  ^fed  for  a  good  pollicie 
in  pleading  or  perfwafion  to  make  wife  as     p   ai  i>  ' 
if  we  fet  but  light  of  the  matter,  and  that         or  the 
therefore  we  do  paffe  it  ouer  fllghtly  when      Passages 
in  deede  we  do  then  intend  mofl  effecflually  and  de- 
fpightfully  if  it  be  inue6liue  to  remember  it :  it  is  alfo 
when  we  will  not  feeme  to  know  a  thing,  and  yet  we 
know  it  well   inough,   and   may  be   likened   to  the 
maner  of  women,  who  as  the  common  faying  is,  will 
fay  nay  and  take  it. 

/  hold  my  peace  and  will  not  fay  for  JJiame, 
The  much  vntruth  of  that  imciuill  dame: 
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For  if  Iflioidd  her  coidlours  kindly  blaze, 

It  would  fo  make  the  chajl  eares  amaze.  &»€. 

It  is  faid  by  maner  of  a  prouerbiall  fpeach  that  he 

^  ^.       who  findes  himfelfe  well  fhoiild  not  waerge, 

or  the         euen  10  the  perfwader  finding  a  lubllantiall 

figure  of  abode.   ^^^^^  '^^  j^jg  matter  to  feme  his  purpofe, 

fhould  dwell  vpon  that  point  longer  then  vpon  any- 
other  leffe  affured,  and  vfe  all  endeuour  to  maintaine 
that  one,  and  as  it  were  to  make  his  chief  aboad  there- 
upon, for  which  caufe  I  name  him  the  figure  of  aboad, 
according  to  the  Latine  name  :  Some  take  it  not  but 
for  a  courfe  of  argument  and  therefore  hardly  may  one 
giue  any  examples  thereof. 

Now  as  arte  and  good  pollicy  in  perfwafion  bids  vs 
Metastasis,       to  abide  aud  not  to  flirre  from  the  point  of 

or  the         our  mofl  aduautage,  but  the  fame  to  en- 

'of  th?^'^^'  force  and  tarry  vpon  with  all  poffible  ar- 
Remoue.  gumcnt,  fo  doth  difcretiou  will  vs  fome- 
times  to  flit  from  one  matter  to  another,  as  a  thing 
meete  to  be  forfaken,  and  another  entred  vpon,  I  call 
him  therefore  the  JlittingfiguTQ,  or  figure  of  remotte,  like 
as  the  other  before  was  called  the  figure  of  aboade. 

Euen  fo  againe,  as  it  is  wifdome  for  a  perfwader  to 
tarrie  and  make  his  aboad  as  lonsj  as  he 
or  the  '  may  conueniently  without  tedioufnes  to  the 
Stragier.  hearer,  vpon  his  chiefe  proofes  or  points  of 

the  caufe  tending  to  his  aduantage,  and  likewife  to  de- 
part againe  when  time  femes,  and  goe  to  a  new  matter 
feruing  the  purpofe  afwell.  So  is  it  requifite  many 
times  for  him  to  talke  farre  from  the  principall  matter, 
and  as  it  were  to  range  afide,  to  th'intent  by  fuch  ex- 
traordinary meane  to  induce  or  inferre  other  matter, 
afwell  or  better  feruing  the  principal  purpofe,  and 
neuertheles  in  feafon  to  returne  home  where  he  firfl 
flrayed  out.  This  maner  of  fpeech  is  termed  the  figure 
of  digreffion  by  the  Latines,  following  the  Greeke  ori- 
ginall,  we  alfo  call  him  the  Jlraggler  by  allufion  to  the 
fouldier  that  marches  out  of  his  array,  or  by  thofe  that 
keepe  no  order  in  their  marche,  as  the  battailes  well 
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ranged  do :  of  this  figure  there  need  be  geuen  no  ex- 
ample. 

Occafion  offers  many  times  that  our  maker  as  an 
oratour,  or  perfwader,  or  pleader  fhould  go      ExpetHtio, 
roundly  to  worke,  and  by  a  quick  and  fvvift         ^r  ''l?    ^ 

J  11-  ry-  1  speedie  dispat- 

argument  ailpatch  his  perlwanon,  and  as  cher. 
they  are  woont  to  fay  not  to  fland  all  day  trifling  to  no 
purpofe,  but  to  rid  it  out  of  the  way  quickly.  This  is 
done  by  a  manner  of  fpeech,  both  figuratiue  and  argu- 
mentatiue,  when  we  do  briefly  fet  downe  all  our  beft 
reafons  feruing  the  purpofe,  and  reie6l  all  of  them 
fauing  one,  which  we  accept  to  fatisfie  the  caufe :  as 
he  that  in  a  litigious  cafe  for  land  would  prooue  it  not 
the  aduerfaries,  but  his  clients. 

No  77ian  ca?i  fay  its  his  by  heritage, 
Nor  by  Legacie,  or  Tejlatours  deiiice: 
Nor  that  it  came  by  pur  chafe  or  engage, 
Nor  from  his  Prince  for  any  good  fer  idee. 
Then  needs  muft  it  be  his  by  very  wrong, 
Which  he  hath  offred  this  poore  plaintife  fo  lofig. 
Though  we  might  call  this  figure  very  w^ell  and  pro- 
perly the  \JParagori\  yet  dare  I  not  fo  to  doe  for  feare 
of  the  Courtiers  enuy,  who  will  haue  no  man  vfe  that 
terme  but  after  a  courtly  manner,  that  is,  in  prayfing 
of  horfes,  haukes,  hounds,  pearles,  diamonds,  rubies, 
emerodes,  and  other  precious  flones  :  fpecially  of  faire 
women  whofe  excellencie  is  difcouered  by  paragonizing 
or  fetting  one  to  another,  which  moued  the  zealous 
Poet,  fpeaking  of  the  mayden  Queene,  to  call  her  the 
paragon  of  Queenes.     This  confidered,  I  will  let  our 
figure  enioy  his  befl  beknowen  name,  and  call  him 
flil  in  all  ordinarie  cafes  the  figure  of  comparifon  :  as 
when  a  man  wil  feeme  to  make  things  appeare  good 
or  bad,  or  better  or  worfe,  or  more  or  leffe  excellent, 
either  vpon  fpite  or  for  pleafure,  or  any  other  good 
affe6lion,  then  he  fets  the  leffe  by  the  greater,  or  the 
greater  to  the  leffe,  the  equall  to  his  equall,  and  by 
fuch  confronting  of  them  together,  driues  out  the  true 
ods  that  is  betwixt  them,  and  makes  it  better  appeare, 

Q 
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as  when  we  fang  of  our  Soueraigne  Lady  thus,  in  the 
twentieth  Partheniade. 

As  falcon  fares  to  huff ards  flight, 

As  egles  eyes  to  oivlates  ftght^ 

As  fierce  faker  to  coward  kite, 

As  brightefl  noone  to  darkefi  night : 

As  fumfner  funne  exceedeth  farre, 

The  moone  and  euery  other  fiarre : 

So  farre  my  Princeffe  praife  doeth  paffe, 

The  famoicst  Queene  that  euer  was. 
And  in  the  eighteene  Partheniade  thus. 

Set  rich  mine  to  red  efmayle, 

2 he  r aliens  plume  to  peacocks  tayle, 

Lay  me  the  lai-kes  to  lizards  eyes, 

The  duskie  cloude  to  azure  skie, 

Setjhallow  brookes  to  f urging  feas, 

An  orient  pearle  to  a  white peafe  : 
&c.  Concluding. 

There  fJiall  no  leffe  an  ods  he  feene 

In  mine  from  euery  other  Qtieene. 
We  are  fometimes  occafioned  in  our  tale  to  report 
Diaiogismus,     fome  fpecch  from  another  mans  mouth,  as 
the  right  rea-     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^"S  ^^^^  to  his  priuy  counfell  or 
soner.  fubiecfl,  a  captaine  to  his  fouldier,  a  foul- 

diar  to  his  captaine,  a  man  to  a  woman,  and  contrari- 
wife  :  in  which  report  we  mufl  alwaies  geue  to  euery 
perfon  his  fit  and  naturall,  and  that  .vhich  beR  becom- 
meth  him.  For  that  fpeech  becommeth  a  king  which 
doth  not  a  carter,  and  a  3^oung  man  that  doeth  not  an 
old :  and  fo  in  euery  fort  and  degree.  Vi?'gil  fpeaking 
in  the  perfon  of  Eneas,  Turnus  and  many  other  great 
Princes,  and  fometimes  of  meaner  men,  ye  fhall  fee 
what  decencie  euery  of  their  fpeeches  holdeth  with 
the  qualitie,  degree  and  yeares  of  the  fpeaker.  To 
which  examples  I  will  for  this  time  referre  you. 

So  if  bywayof  fi6lion  we  will  feem  to  fpeake  in  another 
mans  perfon,  as  if  king  Henry  w^re  aliue,  and  fhould 
fay  of  the  towne  of  Bulleyn,  what  w^e  by  warre  to  the 
hazard  of  our  perfon  hardly  obteined,  our  young  fonne 
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without  any  peril  at  all,  for  litle  mony  deliuered  vp 
againe.  Or  if  we  fhould  faine  king  Edward \\\e  thirde, 
vnderflanding  how  his  facceffour  Queene  Marie  had 
lofl  the  towne  of  Calays  by  negligence,  fliould  fay  : 
That  which  the  fvvord  wanne,  the  diflaffe  hath  lofl. 
This  manner  of  fpeech  is  by  the  figure  Dialogifmus^  or 
the  right  reafoner. 

In  waightie  caufes  and  for  great  purpofes,  wife  per- 
fwaders  vfe  graue  and  weighty  fpeaches, 
fpecially  in   matter  of  aduife  or  counfel,        or  the' 
for  which   purpofe    there   is  a  maner   of     director. 
fpeach  to  alleage  textes  or  authorities  of  wittie  fen- 
tence,  fuch  as  fmatch  morall  do6lrine  and  teach  wife- 
dome  and  good  behauiour,  by  the  Greeke   originall 
we  call  him  the  direnour,  by  the  Latin  he  is  called 
fenteiitia :  we  may  call  him  the  fagefayer,  thus. 
"  Nature  bids  vs  as  a  louing  mother,  s   t   f 

"  To  lone  our  felues  firjl  and  next  to  loue        or  the 
another.  ^^§"  ^^y^""- 

"  The  Prince  that  couets  all  to  knoiv  and  fee, 
"  Had  neede  full  milde  and  patient  to  bee. 

"  Nothing flickes  f after  by  vs  as  appear es, 

"  Then  that  which  we  learne  in  our  tender  yeares. 

And  that  which  our  foueraigne  Lady  wrate  in  defi- 
ance of  fortune. 

Neucr  thinke  you  fortune  can  bcare  the  fvvay, 
Where  vei'tues  force,  can  caufe  her  to  obay. 

Heede  mufl  be  taken  that  fuch  rules  or  fentences 
be  choifly  made  and  not  often  vfed  lead  exceffe  breed 
lothfomneffe. 

^  Arte  and  good  pollicie  moues  vs  many  siuathrisnn.s. 
times  to  be  earnefl  in  our  fpeach,  and  then        or  the 
we  lay  on  fuch  load  and  fo  go  to  it  by    ^^p^"^  ^^"'"^• 
heapes  as  if  we  would  winne  the  game  by  multitude  of 
words  and  fpeaches,  not  all  of  one  but  of  diuers  matter 
and  fence,  for  which  caufe  the  Latines  called  it  Coji- 
geries  and  we  the  heaping  figure,  as  he  that  faid 

To  mufe  in  niinde  hoivfiaire,  how  wife,  hovz'  good, 
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How  braue^  how  free ^  how  curteous  and  how  true, 
My  Lady  is  doth  but  i?iflame  my  blood. 
Or  thus. 

I  deeme^  I  drea7?te,  I  do,  I  tajl,  I  touch, 
Nothi?ig  at  all  but  finells  of  perfit  bliffe. 
And   thus    by   maifler   Edward  Diar,   vehement 
fwift  and  paffionatly. 

But  if  my  faith  my  hope,  my  loue  my  true  intent, 
My  liber  tie,  my  feruice  vowed,  my  time  and  all  be  f pent. 
In  vaine,  6^f. 

But  if  fuch  earnefl  and  haflie  heaping  vp  of  fpeaches 
be  made  by  way  of  recapitulation,  which  commonly  is 
in  the  end  of  euery  long  tale  and  Oration,  becaufe  the 
fpeaker  feemes  to  make  a  colle6lion  of  all  the  former 
materiall  points,  to  binde  them  as  it  were  in  a  bundle 
and  lay  them  forth  to  enforce  the  caufe  and  renew  the 
hearers  memoiy,  then  ye  may  geue  him  more  properly 
the  name  of  the  \colletlour\  or  recapitulatour,  and  fer- 
ueth  to  very  great  purpofe  as  in  an  hympne  written  by 
vs  to  the  Queenes  Maieflie  entitled  (Minerua)  wherein 
fpeaking  of  the  mutabilitie  of  fortune  in  the  cafe  of  all 
Princes  generally,  wee  feemed  to  exempt  her  Maieflie 
of  all  fuch  cafualtie,  by  reafon  fhe  was  by  her  deftinie 
and  many  diuine  partes  in  her,  ordained  to  a  mofl 
long  and  conflant  profperitie  in  this  world,  concluding 
with  this  recapitulation. 

But  thou  art  free,  but  were  thou  not  in  deede, 
But  were  thou  not,  come  of  immortall  feede  : 
Neuer  y borne,  and  thy  minde  made  to  bliffe, 
Heauens  mettall  that  euerlafling  is  : 
Were  not  thy  wit,  and  that  thy  vertues  fhall. 
Be  deemd  diuine  thy  fauour  face  and  all : 
And  that  thy  loze,  ne  name  may  neuer  dye, 
Nor  thy  flate  turne,flayd  by  deflinie: 
Dread  zvere  least  once  thy  ?ioble  hart  7?iay  feele, 
Some  rufull  turne,  of  her  vnfleady  wheele. 

Many  times  when  we  haue  runne  a  long 

'"'(^'^   ^'   race  in  our  tale  fpoken  to  the  hearers,  we 

the  turne  tale.  ^^  fodaiuly  flye  out  and  either  fpeake  or 
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exclaime  at  fome  other  perfon  or  thing,  and  therefore 
the  Greekes  call  fuch  figure  (as  we  do)  the  turnway  or 
turnetale,  and  breedeth  by  fuch  exchaunge  a  certaine 
recreation  to  the  hearers  minds,  as  this  vfed  by  a  louer 
to  his  vnkind  miflreffe. 

And  as  for  you  (faire  one)  fay  now  hy  proofe  ye  finde, 
That  rigour  and  ingratitude  foojie  kill  a  gentle  niinde. 

And  as  we  in  our  triumphals,  fpeaking  long  to  the 
Queenes  Maieflie,  vpon  the  fodaine  we  burfl  out  in 
an  exclamation  to  FJiebus^  feeming  to  draw  in  a  new 
matter,  thus. 

But  O  Phebus, 

All  gliflering  in  thy  gorgious  gowne, 

Wouldfl  thou  vvitfafe  to  flide  a  dovvne : 

And  dwell  with  vs, 

But  for  a  day^ 

I  could  tell  thee  clofe  i?t  thine  eare^ 
A  tale  that  thou  hadfl  leuer  heare 
1  dare  well  fay : 

Then  ere  thou  vvert, 

To  kifje  that  vnkifid  runneavvay. 

Who  was  tratisfonned  to  boughs  of  bay : 

For  her  cuffl  hert.  ^'c. 
And  fo  returned  againe  to  the  firfl  matter. 
The   matter   and   occafion    leadeth   vs   Hypotiposis, 
many   times    to   defcribe  and   fet   foorth  ,,      °'"  .  r  •» 

J  .  .  the  counterfait 

many  thmgs,  in  fuch  fort  as  it  mould  ap-  representation. 
peare  they  were  truly  before  our  eyes  though  they 
were  not  prefent,  which  to  do  it  requireth  cunning  : 
for  nothing  can  be  kindly  counterfait  or  reprefented  in 
his  abfence,  but  by  great  difcretion  in  the  doer.  And 
if  the  things  we  couet  to  defcribe  be  not  naturall  or 
not  veritable,  than  yet  the  fame  axeth  more  cunning 
to  do  it,  becaufe  to  faine  a  thing  that  neuer  was  nor  is 
like  to  be,  proceedeth  oi  a  greater  wit  and  (harper  in- 
uention  than  to  defcribe  things  that  be  true. 

And   thefe   be    things  that   a   poet  or      prosopo- 
maker  is  woont  to  defcribe  lometimes  as     grap/un. 
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true  or  natural!,  and  fometimes  to  faine  as  artifici- 
al! and  not  true.  viz.  Tlie  vifage,  fpeach  and  coun- 
tenance of  any  perfon  abfent  or  dead  :  and  tliis  Ivinde 
of  reprefentation  is  called  the  Counterfait  countenance: 
as  Homer  doth  in  his  I/iades,  diuerfe  perfonages : 
namely  AcJiilles  and  Thcrfitcs,  according  to  the  truth 
and  not  l3y  ficflion.  And  as  our  poet  Chaucer  doth  in 
his  Canterbury  tales  fet  foorth  the  Sumner,  Pardoner, 
Manciple,  and  the  reft  of  the  pilgrims,  mod  naturally 
and  pleafantly. 

Prosopopeia.  But  if  yc  wil  fainc  any  perfon  with  fuch 

Coumerfait  in  ^^atures,  qualities  and  conditions,  or  if  ye 
personation.  wil  attribute  any  humane  quality,  as  reafon 
or  fpeech  to  dombe  creatures  or  other  infenfible  things, 
and  do  ftudy  (as  one  may  fay)  to  giue  them  a  humane 
p)erfon,  it  is  not  Frofopographia,  but  Frofopopeia,  be- 
caufe  it  is  Ky  way  of  ii6tion,  and  no  prettier  examples 
can  be  giuen  to  you  thereof,  than  in  the  Romant  of 
the  rofe  tranHated  out  of  French  by  Chaucer.^  defcrib- 
ing  the  perfons  of  auarice,  enuie,  old  age,  and  many 
others,  whereby  much  moralitie  is  taught. 

So  if  we  defcribe  the  time  or  feafon  of  the  yeare,  as 
CroHograpjiia,   wintcr,    fummcr,    haruefl,    day,   midnight, 

or  the  noone,  euenino^  or  fuch  like  :  we  call  fuch 

Counteriait  .  '    .  1  •        •  r^ 

time.  defcription  the   counterfait  time.      Crono- 

grapJiia  examples  are  euery  where  to  be  found. 
Toj>ograf>/na,         Aiid  if  this  dcfcriptlon  be  of  any  true 
CountVrfait        pl^ce,  citic,  caflcU,  hill,  valley  or  fea,  and 
place.  fuch  like:  we  call  it  the  counterfait  place 

Topographia,  or  if  ye  fayne  places  vntrue,  as  heauen, 
hell,  paradife,  the  houfe  of  fame,  the  pallace  of  the 
funne,  the  denne  of  fheep,  and  fuch  like  which  ye  Ihall 
fee  in  Poetes :  fo  did  Chancer  very  well  defcribe  the 
country  of  Saliices  in  Fa/ie,  which  ye  may  fee,  in  his 
Pragmato-  Tcport  of  the  Lady  Gryfyll. 
graphia^  ]3ut  if  fuch  dcfcription  be  made  to  repre- 

Coumerfoit  fcnt  the  handling  of  any  bufmes  with  the 
action.  circumflances  belonging  therevnto  as  the 

manner  of  a  battell,  a  feafl,  a  marriage,  a  buriall  or 
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any  other  matter  that  Heth  in  feat  and  a6liuitle:  we  call 
it  then  the  counterfait  a(5lion  \Frag?natograp/iia.~\ 

In  this  figure  the  Lord  Nicholas  Vaux  a  noble  gentle- 
man, and  much  delighted  in  vulgar  making,  and  a  man 
otherwife  of  no  great  learning  but  hauing  herein  a  mar- 
uelous  facillitie,  made  a  dittie  reprefenting  the  battayle 
and  affault  of  Ciipide^  fo  excellently  well,  as  for  the  gal- 
lant and  propre  application  of  his  ficSlion  in  euery  part, 
I  cannot  choofe  but  fet  downe  the  greatefl  part  of  his 
ditty,  for  in  truth  it  can  not  be  amended. 
When  Cupid  fcaled firji  the  fort ^ 

Whereiii  my  hart  lay  wounded  fore 

The  baitrie  ivas  of  fuch  a  fort, 

That  I  nnifl  yeeld  or  die  therefore. 

There  faw  I  loue  vpon  the  wall, 

How  he  his  baiiner  did  difplay, 

Alarme  alar  me  he  gan  to  call, 

And  bad  his  fouldiers  keepe  aray. 

The  armes  the  which  that  Cupid  barCy 

Were  pearced  harts  with  t cares  befprent : 

Ififiluer  and  fable  to  declai'e 

The  fledfast  loue  he  alvvaies  meant. 
There  might  you  fee  his  band  all  drest 

hi  colours  like  to  white  a7id  blacke, 

With  pouder  and  with  pellets  prefl, 

To  bring  them  forth  to  fpoile  a7id  facke, 

Good  will  the  maifler  ofthefhot, 

Stood  in  the  Rainpire  braue  and proudCy 

For  expence  of  pouder  he  f pared  not, 

Affault  affault  to  crie  aloude. 

There  might  you  heare  the  Canons  rore^ 

Eche  peece  dif charging  a  louers  looke,  &^c. 
As  well  to  a  eood  maker  and  Poet  as       ,,    •   . 

\Jlfl  t  OS  IS 

to  an   excellent  perfwader  in   profe,    the  or 

figure  of  Similitude  is  very  neceffary,  by  Resemblance, 
which  we  not  onely  bewtifie  our  tale,  but  alfo  very 
much  inforce  and  inlarge  it.  I  fay  inforce  becaufe  no 
one  thing  more  preuaileth  with  all  ordinary  iudge- 
ments  than  perfwafion  hyfi??iilitude.    Now  becaufe  there 
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are  fundry  forts  of  them,  which  alfo  do  worke  after 
diuerfe  fafliions  in  the  hearers  conceits,  I  will  fet  them 
all  foorth  by  a  triple  diuifion,  exempting  the  generall 
Similitude  as  their  common  Aunceftour,  and  I  will  cal 
him  by  the  name  of  Refemhlajice  without  any  addition, 
from  which  I  deriue  three  other  forts :  and  I  giue  euery 
one  his  particular  name,  as  Refemblaiice  by  Pourtrait  or 
Imagery,  which  the  Greeks  call  Icon^  Refei7iblatice  mor- 
all  or  miflicall,  which  they  call  Parabola^  and  Refetnb- 
lance  by  example,  which  they  call  Faradigma,  and  firft 
we  will  fpeake  of  the  generall  j-efemblafice,  ox\>dxt.  fimili- 
iude,  which  may  be  thus  fpoken. 

But  as  the  watriejfiowres  delay  the  raging  wind,    \inind. 
So  doeth  good  hope  cleane  put  away  difpaire  out  of  my 
And  in  this  other  likening  the  forlorne  louer  to  a 
flriken  deere. 

Then  as  thejli'iken  deere,  withdrawes  himfelfe  alone. 
So  do  I feeke  fome  fecret place,  where  I  may  7Jiake  my  7none. 
And  in  this  of  ours  where  we  liken  glory  to  a  fhadow. 
As  thejhadow  (his  nature  beyng  fuch,) 
Followeth  the  body,  whether  it  will  or  no, 
So  doeth  glory,  refufe  it  nere  fo  much. 
Wait  on  vertue,  be  it  in  vveale  or  wo. 
And  euen  as  theJJiadow  in  his  kind, 
What  time  it  beares  the  carkas  cofnpany, 
Goth  oft  before,  and  often  comes  behind  : 
So  doth  renowme,  that  raifeth  vs  fo  hye. 
Come  to  vs  quicke,  fometinte  not  till  we  dye. 
But  the  glory,  that  groivth  not  ouer  fafl. 
Is  euer  great,  and  likeliefl  long  to  lafl. 
Again e  in  a  ditty  to  a  miflreffe  of  ours,  where  we 
likened  the  cure  of  Loue  to  Achilles  launce. 

The  launce  fo  bright,  that  made  Telephus  wound ^ 
The  fame  rufly,  f allied  the  fore  againe. 
So  may  my  meede  (Mada?ne)  of  you  redoimid, 
Whofe  rigour  was  first  authour  of  my  paine. 
The  Tuskan  poet  vfeth  this  Refe^fiblance,  inuring  as 
well  by  Diffimilitud^.  as  Similitude,  likening  himfelfe 
(by  Implication)  to  the  flie,  and  neither  to  the  eagle  nor 
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to  the  owle :  very  well  Englidied  by  Sir  Thomas  Wiat 

after  his  fafhion,  and  by  my  felfe  thus: 

There  befoniefowles  of  fight  fo  prow  d  ajidjlarke^ 
As  can  behold  the  funne^  and  neuer  Jhrinke^ 
Some  fo  feeble,  as  they  are  faine  to  vvinke^ 
Or  neuer  come  abroad  till  it  be  darke  : 
Others  there  be  fo  fimple^  as  they  thifike, 
Becaufe  itJJiines^  to  fport  them  in  the  fir e^ 
And  feele  vnware,  the  wrong  of  their  defire, 
Fliittring  aniidfi  thefiame  that  doth  them  burne^ 
Of  this  last  ranke  (alas)  am  T  aright, 
For  in  my  ladies  lookes  to  fiand  or  turne 
I  haue  no  power,  ne  find  place  to  retire, 
Where  any  darke  may  JJtade  me  from  her  fight 
But  to  her  beajnes  fo  bright  whilst  I  afpire, 
I perijh  by  the  bane  of  my  delight. 
Againe  in  thefe  likening  a  wife  man  to  the  true  louer. 
As  true  loue  is  co?ite?it  with  his  enioy, 
And  asketh  no  witneffe  7ior  no  record, 
And  as  faint  loue  is  euermore  mofi  coy. 
To  boafl  and  brag  his  troth  at  euery  word: 
Euen  fo  the  wife  without  en  other  vieede : 
Contents  him  with  the  guilt  of  his  good  deede. 
And  in  thij  "refembling  the  learning  of  an  euill  man 

to  the  feedes  fowen  in  barren  ground. 

As  the  good  feedes  fowen  in  frutefull  foyle. 
Bring  foorth  foyf on  wheii  barren  doeth  them  fpoile: 
So  doeth  it  fare  when  much  good  learning  hits, 
Vpon  flirewde  willes  and  ill  dispofed  wits. 
And  in  thefe  likening  the  wife  man  to  an  idiot. 
A  fage  man  faid,  many  of  thofe  that  come 
To  Athens  fchoole  for  wifdome,  ere  they  went 
They  first  feeiri! d  7vife,  then  loners  of  wifdome, 
Then  Orators,  then  idiots,  which  is  meant 
That  in  wifdome  all  fuch  as  profile  mofi, 
Are  least  furlie,  and  little  apt  to  boast. 
Againe,  for  a  louer,  whofe  credit  vpon  fome  report 

had  bene  fhaken,he  prayeth better  opinion  by  fimilitude. 
After  ill  crop  the  foyle  mufi  eft  be  fowen. 
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And  fro  JJiipivi'acJze  we  fayle  to  feci  s  agaijie, 
Then  God  forbid  7vIiofe  fault  hath  once  bene  knowen^ 
Should  for  euer  a  fpotted  wight  remaine. 
And  in  this  working  by  refemblance  in  a  kinde  of 
diffniiilitude  betweene  a  father  and  a  mafler. 

It  fares  not  by  fathers  as  by  masters  it  doeth  fare. 
For  a  foolifJi  father  way  get  a  wife  fonne, 
But  of  a  fooIiJJi  mafler  it  haps  very  rare 
Is  bread  a  ndfeferuant  where  euer  he  wonne. 
And  in  thefe,  likening  the  wife  man  to  the  Giant,  the 
foole  to  the  Dwarfe. 

Set  the  Giant  dcepe  in  a  dale,  the  dwarfe  vpon  an  hill. 
Yet  will  the  one  be  but  a  dwarfe,  th' other  a  giant  flill. 
So  zvillthe  wife  be  great  and  high,  euen  in  the  lowest  place: 
The  foole  luhcn  he  is  mofl  aloft,  7villfeeme  but  low  and  bafe. 
Icon.  But  when  we  hken  an  humane  perfon  to 

Resemblance  another  in  countenaunce,  flature,  fpeach 
byimagerie.  or  Other  quahtie,  it  is  not  called  bare  re- 
femblance, but  refemblaunce  by  imagerie  or  pourtrait, 
alluding  to  the  painters  terme,  who  yeldeth  to  th'eye 
a  vifible  reprefentation  of  the  thing  he  defcribes  and 
painteth  in  his  table.  So  we  commending  her  Maieflie 
for  wifedome  bewtie  and  magnanimitie  likened  her  to 
the  Serpent,  the  Lion  and  the  Angell,  becaufe  by 
comm.on  vfurpation,  nothing  is  wifer  then  the  Serpent, 
more  couragious  then  the  Lion,  more  bewtifull  then  the 
Angell.  Thefe  are  our  verfes  in  the  end  of  the  feuenth 
Partheniade. 

Nature  that  f el  dome  vzwrkes  amiffe, 
In  vvomans  brefi  by  paffing  art  : 
Hath  lodged  fafe  the  lyons  hart. 
And  featcly  fixt  with  all  good  grace, 
To  Serpents  head  an  A?igels  face. 
And  this  maner  of  refemblaunce  is  not  onely  per- 
formed by  likening  of  liuely  creatures  one  to  another, 
but  alfo  of  any  other  naturall  thing,  bearing  a  propor- 
tion of  fimilitude,  as  to  liken  yealow  to  gold,  white  to 
filuer,  red  to  the  rofe,  foft  to  filke,  hard  to  the  flone 
and  fuch  like.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  defcription  ot 
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his  miflrelTe  excellently  well  handled  this  figure  of  re- 
femblaunce  by  imngerie,  as  ye  may  fee  in  his  booke  of 
Ai'chadia :  and  ye  may  fee  the  like,  of  our  doings,  in 
a  FartJieuiade  written  of  our  foueraigne  Lady,  wherein 
we  refemble  euery  part  of  her  body  to  fome  naturall 
thing  of  excellent  perfe61ion  in  his  kind,  as  of  her  fore- 
head, browcs  and  hair,  thus. 

Of  fibtcr  was  her  forehead  hye, 

Her  browes  two  boioes  of  hebenie, 

Her  treffes  trust  were  to  behold 

Frizled  aiidfine  as  fringe  of  gold. 
And  of  her  lips. 

Two  lips  wrought  out  of  ruble  rocke. 

Like  leaues  to  Jliut  and  to  vnlock. 

As  portall  dore  in  Princes  chamber  : 

A  golden  tongue  in  7nouth  of  amber. 
And  of  her  eyes. 

Her  eyes  God  wot  what  fliifie  they  are^ 

I  durft  be  fivorne  each  is  aflarre: 

As  clcere  and  bright  as  woont  to  guide 

The  Pylot  i?i  his  winter  tide. 
And  of  her  breads. 

Her  bofojne  fleake  as  Paris  plaster, 

Helde  vp  two  balles  of  alabafler, 

Eche  by  as  was  a  little  cherrie : 

Or  els  I  thijike  a  strawberie. 
And  all  the  reft  that  followeth,  which  may  fufhce  to 
exemplifie   your   figure   of  Icon,   or   refemblance  by 
imagerie  and  portrait. 

But  whenfoeuer  by  your  fimilitude  ye  Parabola. 
will  feeme  to  teach  any  moralitie  or  good  Resemblance 
leffon  by  fpeeches  miflicall  and  darke,  or  niisticaii 
farre  fette,  vnder  a  fence  metaphoricall  applying  one 
naturall  thing  to  another,  or  one  cafe  to  another,  in- 
ferring by  them  a  like  confequence  in  other  cafes  the 
Greekes  call  it  Parabola^  which  terme  is  alfo  by 
cuflome  accepted  of  vs :  neuertheleffe  we  may  call 
him  in  Englifh  the  refemblance  miflicall :  as  when  we 
liken  a  young  childe  to  a  greene  twigge  which  ye  may 
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eafilie  bende  euery  way  ye  lift :  or  an  old  man  who 
laboureth  with  continuall  infirmities,  to  a  drie  and 
drickfie  oke.  Such  parables  were  all  the  preachings 
of  Chrifl  in  the  Gofpell,  as  thofe  of  the  wife  and  foolifh 
virgins,  of  the  euil  fleward,  of  the  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard, and  a  number  more.  And  they  may  be  fayned 
afwell  as  true :  as  thofe  fables  of  ^fope,  and  other  apo- 
logies inuented  for  do6lrine  fake  by  wife  and  graue  men. 
Finally,  if  in  matter  of  counfell  or  perfwafion  we 
Paradigma,  will  feeme  to  liken  one  cafe  to  another, 
a  resemblance  ^^^^  ^^  P^^^*^  Ordinarily  in  mans  affaires, 
by  example.  and  doe  compare  the  pafl  with  the  pre- 
fent,  gathering  probabilitie  of  like  fucceffe  to  come  in 
the  things  wee  haue  prefently  in  hand  :  or  if  ye  will 
draw  the  iudgements  precedent  and  authorized  by 
antiquitie  as  veritable,  and  peraduenture  fayned  and 
imagined  for  fome  purpofe,  into  fimilitude  or  diffimili- 
tude  with  our  prefent  a6lions  and  affaires,  it  is  called 
refemblance  by  example :  as  if  one  fhould  fay  thus, 
Alexander  the  great  in  his  expedition  to  Afia  did  thus, 
fo  did  Hanniball  comming  into  Spaine,  fo  did  CcBfar 
in  Egypt,  therfore  all  great  Captains  and  Generals 
ought  to  doe  it. 

And  confulting  vpon  the  affaires  of  the  low  coun- 
treis  at  this  day,  peraduenture  her  Maieflie  might  be 
thus  aduifed :  The  Flemings  are  a  people  very  vn- 
thankfull  and  mutable,  and  rebellious  againfl  their 
Princes,  for  they  did  rife  againfl  Maximilian  Archduke 
of  Auflria,  who  had  maried  the  daughter  and  heire  of 
the  houfe  of  Burgundie,  and  tooke  him  prifoner,  till  by 
the  Emperour  Frederike  the  third  his  father,  he  was 
fet  at  libertie.  They  rebelled  againfl  Charles  the  fift 
Emperor,  their  naturall  Prince.  They  haue  falfed 
their  faith  to  his  fonne  Philip  king  of  Spaine  theii 
foueraign  Lord :  and  fince  to  Archduke  Matthias^ 
whom  they  elecfted  for  their  gouernor,  after  to  theiy 
adopted  Lord  Monfieur  of  Fraunce,  Duke  of  Aniou  • 
I  pray  you  what   likelihood  is  there  they  fhould  b< 
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more  affured  to  the  Qiieene  of  England,  than  they 
haue  bene  to  all  thefe  princes  and  gouernors,  longer 
than  their  diflreffe  continueth,  and  is  to  be  relieued  by 
her  goodnes  and  puiffance. 

[Passage  SUBSTITUTED  for  the  above,  in  some  copies. 

And  thus  againe,  It  hath  bene  alwayes  vfuall  among 
great  and  magnanimous  princes  in  all  ages,  not  only 
to  repulfe  any  iniury  and  inuafion  from  their  owne 
realmes  and  dominions,  but  alfo  with  a  charitable  and 
Princely  compaffion  to  defend  their  good  neighbors 
Princes  and  Potentats,  from  all  oppreffion  of  tyrants 
and  vfurpers.  So  did  the  Romaines  by  their  armes 
reflore  many  Kings  of  Afia  and  Affricke  expulfed  out 
of  their  kingdoms.  So  did  K.  Edward  i.  reflablifh 
Baliol  rightfull  owner  of  the  crowne  of  Scotland  againfl 
Robert  le  brus  no  lawfull  King.  So  did  king  Edward 
the  third  aide  Davipeeter  king  of  Spaine  againfl  Henry 
baflard  and  vfurper.  So  haue  many  Englifh  Princes 
holpen  with  their  forces  the  poore  Dukes  of  Britaine 
their  ancient  friends  and  allies,  againfl  the  outrages  of 
the  French  kings :  and  why  may  not  the  Queene  our 
foueraine  Lady  with  like  honor  and  godly  zele  yeld 
protedlion  to  the  people  of  the  Low  countries,  her 
neerefl  neighbours  to  refcue  them  a  free  people  from 
the  Spanifh  feruitude.] 

And  as  this  refemblance  is  of  one  mans  adlion  to 
another,  fo  may  it  be  made  by  examples  of  bruite 
beafles,  aptly  correfponding  in  qualitie  or  euent,  as 
one  that  wrote  certaine  prety  verfes  of  the  Emperor 
Maximmus,  to  warne  him  that  he  fhould  not  glory 
too  much  in  his  owne  flrength,  for  fo  he  did  in  very 
deede,  and  would  take  any  common  fouldier  to  taske 
at  wraftling,  or  weapon,  or  in  any  other  atfliuitie  and 
feates  of  armes,  which  was  by  the  wifer  fort  mifliked, 
thefe  were  the  verfes. 

The  Elephant  is  JlroJig,  yet  death  doeth  it  fiihdue, 
The  bull  is  Jlrong,  yet  ea7inot  death  efchue. 


Exargasia, 

or 

The  Gorgious, 
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The  Lionjlrong^  a7id Jlaine  for  all  his  Jlrength  : 
The  Tygar  Jlroftg,  yet  kilde  is  at  the  length. 
Dread  thou  majiy,  that  dreadest  not  any  one^ 
Many  can  kill,  that  cannot  kill  alo7ie. 
And  fo  it  fell  out,  for  Maximijius  was  flaine  in  a 

mutinie  of  his  fouldiers,  taking  no  warning  by  thefe 

examples  written  for  his  admonition. 

*CHAP.  XX. 

The  last  and principall figure  of  our  poeticall  Orrajnent. 

fOr  the  glorious  luflre  it  fetteth  vp- 
on  our  fpeech  and  language,  the 
Greeks  call  it  [Exargafca)  the 
Latine  {Expolitio)  a  terme  trans 
ferred  from  thefe  polifhers  of 
marble  or  porphirite,  who  after  it  is  rough  hewen  and 
reduced  to  that  fafliion  they  will,  fet  vpon  it  a  goodly 
glaffe,  fo  fmoth  and  cleere,  as  ye  may  fee  your  face  in 
it,  or  otherwife  as  it  fareth  by  the  bare  and  naked 
body,  which  being  attired  in  rich  and  gorgious  apparell, 
feemeth  to  the  common  vfage  of  th'eye  much  more 
comely  and  bewtifuU  then  the  naturall.  So  doth  this 
figure  (which  therefore  I  call  the  Gorgious)  polifh  our 
fpeech  and  as  it  were  attire  it  with  copious  and  plea- 
fant  amplifications  and  much  varietie  of  fentences,  all 
running  vpon  one  point  and  one  intent :  fo  as  I  doubt 
whether  I  may  terme  it  a  figure,  or  rather  a  maffe  of 
many  figuratiue  fpeaches,  applied  to  the  bewtifying  of 
our  tale  or  argument.  In  a  worke  of  ours  intituled 
Philocalia  we  haue  flrained  to  fhew  the  vfe  and  applica- 
tion of  this  figure  andal  others  mentioned  in  this  booke, 
to  which  wereferreyou.  I  finde  noneexample  [in  Englifh 
meetre]  that  euer  I  could  fee,  fo  well  maintayning  this 
figure  in  Englifh  meetre  as  that  ditty  of  her  MaiefLies 
o wne  making  paffing  fweete  and  harmon icall,  which  figure 
beyng  as  his  very  originall  name  purporteth  the  mofl 
bewtifuU  [and  gorgious]  of  all  others,  it  asketh  in  reafon 

*  There  is  a  slight  variation,  just  here,  in  the  text  between  copies:  what  is 
probably  the  later  form — found  in  copies  with  the  substituting  \):K'i<,3.^t  of  the 
previous  page — is  inserted  between  [  ]  on  this  and  the  next  pages. 
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to  be  referued  for  a  laft  complement,  and  defciphred 
by  the  arte  of  a  ladies  penne,  her  felfe  beyng  the  mod 
gorgious  and  bewtifull,  or  rather  bewtie  of  Queenes: 
and  this  was  th'a(flion  [the  occafion],  our  foueraigne 
Lady  perceiuing  how  by  the  So.  Q.  refidence  within  this 
Realme  at  fo  great  libertie  and  eafe,  as  were  skarce 
worthy  of  [meete  for]  fo  great  and  dangerous  a  pryfoner, 
bred  fecret  fa6lions  among  her  people,  and  made  many 
of  her  [the]  nobilitie  incline  to  fauour  her  partie:  many 
[fome]  of  them  defirous  of  innouation  in  the  flate:  fome 
of  them  [others]  afpiring  to  greater  fortunes  by  her  liber- 
tie and  life.  The  Queene  our  foueraigne  Lady  to  de- 
clare that  fhe  was  nothing  ignorant  in  [of]  thofe  fecret 
fauours  [pra6lizes],  though  flie  had  long  with  great  wif- 
dome  and  pacience  diffembled  it,  writeth  this  ditty  mofl 
fvveet  and  fententious,  not  hiding  from  all  fuch  afpir- 
ing minds  the  daunger  of  their  ambition  and  difloyaltie, 
which  afterward  fell  out  mofl  truly  by  th'exemplary 
chaflifement  of  fundry  perfons,  who  in  fauour  of  the  faid 
Sc.  Q. .  derogating  [declining]  from  her  Maieflie,  fought 
to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  Realme  by  many  euill  and 
vndutifuU  pra(51:izes.  The  ditty  is  as  followeth. 
The  doubt  of  future  foes  ^  exiles  my  prefeut  ioy, 
And  wit  me  warnes  to  fliun  fucJi  fnares  as  threateji  mine 

annoy. 
For  faiPiood  now  doth  flow,  and  fulnefl  faith  doth  ebbe^ 
Which  would  not  be,  if  reafon  ruVd  or  ivifdome  weiM 

the  webbe. 
But  clowdes  of  tois  vntried,  do  cloak e  afpiring  mindes, 
Which  turne  to  raigne  of  late  repent,  by  coinfe  of  changed 

vvindes. 
The  toppe  of  hope  ftp po fed,  the  roote  of  ruth  vvil  be, 
And fruteleffe  all  their  graffed guiles,  asfliortly  yefJiallfee. 
Then  dazeldeyes  with  pride,  which  great  ambition  blinds, 
Shalbe  vnfeeld  by  worthy  wights^  whose  forefight  falf- 

hood finds, 
The  daughter  of  debate,  that  eke  difcord  doth  fowe 
Shal  reap  no  gaine  where  formor  rule  hath  taught  fill 

peace  to  groove. 
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No  forreine  bannijht  wight  Jfiall  ancre  ift  this  port ^ 
Our  realtne  it  brookes  tw Jlrangers  force^  let  them  elfvvhere 

'  refort. 
Our  rujly  fvvorde  with  rest,  Jhail JirJI  his  edge  employ, 
Topolle  their  toppes  that feeke,  fuch  cha7tge  and  gape  for  ioy. 
In  a  worke  of  ours  entituled  [Fhilo  Calia]  where  we 
entreat  of  the  loues  betwene  prince  Philo  and  Lady 
Calia,  in  their  mutual  letters,  meffages,  and  fpeer.hes : 
we  haue  flrained  our  mufe  to  fhew  the  vfe  and  appli- 
cation of  this  figure,  and  of  all  others, 

ClfAP.  XXL 

Of  the  vices  or  deforj7iities  in  f peach  and  writing 
principally  noted  by  auncient  Poets. 

[|T  hath  bene  faid  before  how  by  ignorance 
of  the  maker  a  good  figure  may  become 
a  vice,  and  by  his  good  difcretion,  a  vici- 
ous fpeach  go  for  a  vertue  in  the  Poeti- 
call  fcience.  This  faying  is  to  be  ex- 
plained and  qualified,  for  fome  maner  of  fpeaches  are 
alwayes  intoUerable  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  vfed  with 
any  decencie,  but  are  euer  vndecent  namely  barbar- 
oufneffe,  incongruitie,  ill  difpofition,  fond  affectation, 
ruflicitie,  and  all  extreme  darkneffe,  fuch  as  it  is  not 
poffible  for  a  man  to  vnderfland  the  matter  without 
an  interpretour,  all  which  partes  are  generally  to  be 
banifhed  out  of  euery  language,  vnleffe  it  may  appeare 
that  the  maker  or  Poet  do  it  for  the  nonce,  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Philofopher  Heraclitus  that  he  wrote 
in  obfcure  and  darke  termes  of  purpofe  not  to  be  vn- 
derflood,  whence  he  merited  the  nickname  Scotinus, 
otherwife  I  fee  not  but  the  refl  of  the  common  faultes 
may  be  borne  with  fometimes,  or  paffe  without  any 
great  reproofe,  not  being  vfed  ouermuch  or  out  of 
feafon  as  I  faid  before  :  fo  as  euery  furplufage  or  pre- 
poflerous  placing  or  vndue  iteration  or  darke  word,  or 
doubtful!  fpeach  are  not  fo  narrowly  to  be  looked  vpon 
in  a  large  poeme,  nor  fpecially  in  the  pretie  Poefies 
and  deuifes   of  Ladies,   and   Gentlewomen   makers, 
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whom  we  would  not  hane  too  precffe  Poets  leafl  with 
their  fhrewd  wits,  when  they  were  maried  they  might 
become  a  Httle  too  phantaflicall  wiues,  neuertheleffe 
becaiife  we  feem  to  promife  an  arte,  which  doth  not 
iuflly  admit  any  wilful  errour  in  the  teacher,  and  to 
th'end  we  may  not  be  carped  at  by  thefe  methodicall 
men,  that  we  haue  omitted  any  neceffary  point  in  this 
bufmeffe  to  be  regarded,  I  will  fpeake  fomewhat  touch- 
ing thefe  viciofities  of  language  particularly  and  briefly, 
leauing  no  little  to  the  Grammarians  for  maintenaunce 
of  the  fcholaflicall  warre,  and  altercations  :  we  for  our 
part  condefcending  in  this  deuife  of  ours,  to  the  appe- 
tite of  Princely  perfonages  and  other  fo  tender  and 
quefie  complexions  in  Court,  as  are  annoyed  with  no- 
thing more  then  long  leffons  and  ouermuch  good  order. 

CHAP.  XXIL 

Some  vices  in  /peaches  and  writing  are  alwayes  intoller- 
ablCy  fome  others  7ioiu  and  then  borne  wit  hall  by  li- 
cence of  approved  authors  and  ciistome. 

He  fouled  vice  in  language  is  to   fpeake 
barbaroufly :  this  terme  errew    _    ,    . 

.  .  ''  .  ,  r       1  Baroartsmus. 

by   the   great    pride    of    the  or 

Greekes  and  Latines,  when  Forrein  speech, 
they  were  dominatours  of  the  world  reck- 
oning no  language  fo  fweete  and  ciuill  as  their  owne,  and 
that  all  nations  befide  them  felues  were  rude  and  vnci- 
uill,  which  they  called  barbarous:  So  as  when  anyflraunge 
word  not  of  the  naturall  Greeke  or  Latin  was  fpoken, 
in  the  old  time  they  called  it  barbarifme,  or  when  any 
of  their  owne  naturall  wordes  were  founded  and  pro- 
nounced with  (Iraunge  and  ill  fhapen  accents,  or  writ- 
ten by  wrong  ortographie,  as  he  that  would  fay  with 
vs  in  England,  a  doufand  for  a  thoufand,  iflerday,  for 
yeflerday,  as  commonly  the  Dutch  and  French  people 
do,  they  faid  it  was  barbaroufly  fpoken.  The  Italian 
at  this  day  by  like  arrogance  calleth  the  Frenchman, 
Spaniard,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and  all  other  breed  behither 
their  mountain es  Appennines^  Tramontanij  as  who  would 

t  R 
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fay  Barbarous.  This  terme  being  then  fo  vfed  by  the 
auncient  Greekes,  there  haue  bene  fnice,  notwithfland- 
ing  who  haue  digged  for  the  Etimologie  fomewhat 
deeper,  and  many  of  them  haue  faid  that  it  was  fpoken 
by  the  rude  and  barking  language  of  the  Afifricans  now 
called  Barbarians,  who  had  great  trafficke  with  the 
Greekes  and  Romanes,  but  that  can  not  be  fo,  for  that 
part  of  Affricke  hath  but  of  late  receiued  the  name  of 
Barbarie,  and  fome  others  rather  thinke  that  of  this 
word  Barbarous,  that  countrey  came  to  be  called  Bar- 
baria  and  but  few  yeares  in  refpect  agone.  Others 
among  whom  is  Ihan  Leon  a  Moore  of  Grajiada,  will 
feeme  to  deriue  Barbaria,  from  this  word  Bar^  twife 
iterated  thus  Barbar^  as  much  to  fay  as  flye,  flye,  which 
chaunced  in  a  perfecution  of  the  Arabians  by  fome 
feditious  Mahometanes  in  the  time  of  their  Pontif 
Habdiil  jninni,  when  they  were  had  in  the  chafe,  and 
driuen  out  of  Arabia  WefLward  into  the  countreys  of 
Mauritania^  and  during  the  purfuite  cried  one  vpon 
another  flye  away,  flye  away,  or  paffe  paffe,  by  which 
occaflon  they  fay,  when  the  Arabians  which  were  had 
in  chafe  came  to  flay  and  fettle  them  felues  in  that 
part  of  Afl"rica,  they  called  it  Barbar,  as  much  to  fay, 
the  region  of  their  flight  or  purfuite.  Thus  much  for 
the  terme,  though  not  greatly  pertinent  to  the  matter, 
yet  not  vnpleafant  to  knowe  for  them  that  delight  in 
fuch  niceties. 

Your  next  intollerable  vice  is  folecifnius  or  incon- 
^  ,   .  gruitie,  as  when  we  fi^eake  falfe  Endifh, 

or  '  that  is  by  mifufmg  the  Gi-amniaticall  rules 
incongruitie.  ^^  j^g  obfcrucd  in  cafcs,  genders,  tenfes 
and  fuch  like,  euery  poore  fcholler  knowes  the  fault, 
and  cals  it  the  breaking  of  F?'ifcia?is  head,  for  he  was 
among  the  Latines  a  principall  Grammarian. 

Ye  haue  another  intollerable  ill  maner  of  fpeach, 

Cacozeiia.       which  by  the  Greekes  originall  we  may 

Fonde°affecta-    caliy^;/^<?  affcflation,  and  is  when  we  affe6l 

tion.  new  words  and  phrafes    other   then    the 

good  fpeakers  and  writers  in  any  language,  or  then 
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cuftome  hath  allowed,  and  i.s  the  common  fault  of 
young  fchollers  not  halfe  fo  well  fludied  before  they 
come  from  the  Vniuerfitie  or  fchooles,  and  when  they 
come  to  their  friends,  or  happen  to  get  fome  benefice 
or  other  promotion  in  their  countreys,  will  feeme  to 
coigne  fine  wordes  out  of  the  Latin,  and  to  vfe  new 
fangled  fpeaches,  thereby  to  fliew  themfelues  among 
the  ignorant  the  better  learned. 

Another  of  your  intolerable  vices  is  that  which  the 
Greekes  call  Soraifmus,  and  we  may  call      somismus. 
the  \mmde  nian^j-lA  as  when  we  make  our      t,,     °r    , 

Lo  ..^'  r     r  ^  mingle 

fpeach  or  wntmges  of  fundry  languages       mangle. 
vfing  fome    Italian  word,   or   French,  or  Spanifh,   or 
Dutch,  or  Scottifli,  not  for  the  nonce  or  for  any  pur- 
pofe  (which  were  in  part  excufable)  but  ignorantly  and 
affe6ledly  as  one  that  faid  vfing  this  French  word  Roy, 
to  make  ryme  with  another  verfe,  thus. 
O  might ie  Lord  of  loite,  dame  Venus  ofiely  toy, 
Whofe  Princely  power  exceedes  ech  other  heaiienly  roy. 

The  verfe  is  good  but  the  terme  peeuifhly  affe6led. 

Another  of  reafonable  good  facilitie  in  tranflation 
finding  certaine  of  the  hymnes  of  Pyndariis  and  of 
Anacreons  odes,  and  other  Lirickes  among  the  Greekes 
very  well  tranflated  hy  Rounfard  \\\^  French  Poet,  and 
applied  to  the  honour  of  a  great  Prince  m  France, 
comes  our  minion  and  tranflates  the  fame  out  of 
French  into  Englifh,  and  applieth  them  to  the*honour 
of  a  great  noble  man  in  England  (wherein  I  commend 
his  reuerent  minde  and  duetie)  but  doth  fo  impudently 
robbe  the  French  Poet  both  of  his  prayfe  and  alfo  of 
his  French  termes,  that  I  cannot  fo  much  pitie  him 
as  be  angry  with  him  for  his  iniurious  dealing  (our 
fayd  maker  not  being  alliamed  to  vfe  thefe  French 
wordes  frcddon,  ^g^^^  fuperbous,  filanding,  celejl,  cala- 
brois,  thebanois  and  a  number  of  others,  for  Englifli 
wordes,  which  haue  no  maner  of  conformitie  with  our 
language  either  by  cuflome  or  deriuation  which  may 
make  them  tollerable.  And  in  the  end  (which  is  worfl 
of  all)  makes  his  vaunt  that  neuer  Englifh  finger  but 
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his  hath  toiicht  Pindars  firing  which  was  neuertheleffe 
word  by  word  as  Rounfard  had  faid  before  by  hke 
braggery.     Thefe  be  his  verfes. 

And  of  aft  inge?uous  inuention,  infa7ited  with  pleafant 
trauaille. 

Whereas  the  French  word  is  enfante  as  much  to  fay 
borne  as  a  child,  in  another  verfe  he  saith. 
/  will  freddon  in  thine  honour. 

For  I  will  fhake  or  quiuer  my  fingers,  for  fo  in 
French  \s  freddon,  and  in  another  verfe. 
But  if  I  will  thus  like  pindar. 
In  many  difcourfes  egar. 

This  word  egar  is  as  much  to  fay  as  to  wander  or 
flray  out  of  the  way,  which  in  our  Englifh  is  not  re- 
ceiued,  nor  thefe  wordes  calabrois,  thehanois,  but  rather 
calabrian,  theban  S^filanding  fifiers]  for  the  fpinning 
fiflers  :  this  man  deferues  to  be  endited  of  pety  larceny 
for  pilfering  other  mens  deuifes  from  them  and  con- 
uerting  them  to  his  owne  vfe,  for  in  deede  as  I  would 
wifh  euery  inuentour  which  is  the  very  Poet  to  receaue 
the  prayfes  of  his  inuention,  fo  would  I  not  haue  a  tran- 
flatour  to  be  afhamed  to  be  acknowen  of  his  tranflation. 

Another  of  your  intollerable  vices  is  ill  difpofition 
^      .  ,,  ,       or  placin^c  of  your  words  in  a  claufe  or 

or  the  lentence  :   as  when   you  will  place   your 

Mispiacer.  adiedliue  after  your  fubflantiue,  thus  : 
Mayde  faire,  widow  riche,  priefl  holy,  and  fuch  like, 
which  though  the  Latines  did  admit,  yet  our  Englifh 
did  not,  as  one  that  faid  ridiculoufly. 

In  my  yeares  liiflie,  ma7iy  a  deed  doughtie  did  I 

All  thefe  remembred  faults  be  intollerable  and  euer 
vndecent. 

Now  haue  ye  other  vicious  manners  of  fpeech,  but 
Caccmphaion.  fometimcs  and  in  fome  cafes  tollerable, 
fi<rure'^of  fouie  ^^^^  chicfly  to  the  intent  to  mooue  laughter, 
speech.  and  to  make  fport,  or  to  giue  it  fome  prety 

flrange  grace,  and  is  when  we  vfe  fuch  wordes  as  may 
be  drawen  to  a  foule  and  vnfhamefafl  fence,  as  one  that 
would  fay  to  a  young  woman,  I  pray  you  let  me  iape  with 
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you,  which  in  deed  is  no  more  but  let  me  fport  with 
you.  Yea  and  though  it  were  not  altogether  fo  dire6lly 
fpoken,  the  very  founding  of  the  word  were  not  com- 
mendable, as  he  that  in  the  prefence  of  Ladies  would 
vfe  this  common  Prouerbe, 

lape  with  fne  but  hurt  7ne  not, 
Bourde  with  7ne  but  JJiame  7ne  not. 

For  it  may  be  taken  in  another  peruerfer  fence  by 
that  forte  of  perfons  that  heare  it,  in  whofe  eares  no 
fuch  matter  ought  almofl  to  be  called  in  memory,  this 
vice  is  called  by  the  Greekes  Cacemphato?i,  we  call  it 
the  vnfhamefafl  or  figure  of  foule  fpeech,  which  our 
courtly  maker  fhall  in  any  cafe  Ihunne,  lead  of  a  Poet 
he  become  a  Buffon  or  rayUng  companion,  the  Latines 
called  him  Scurra.  There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  il- 
fauoured  fpeech  fubiedl  to  this  vice,  but  refling  more 
in  the  manner  of  the  ilfhapen  found  and  accent,  than 
for  the  matter  it  felfe,  which  may  eafily  be  auoyded  in 
choofmg  your  wordes  thofe  that  bee  of  the  pleafantefl 
orthography,  and  not  to  rime  too  many  like  founding 
words  together. 

Ye  haue  another  manner  of  compofmg  your  metre 
nothing  commendable,  fpecially  if  it  be  too   rautoiogia, 
much  vfed,  and  is  when  our  maker  takes   .   °''  ^^.^  ,,- 

1         1    T    1  rii     1  •  r  •   ^       "gure  of selfe 

too  much   delight  to   fill   his  verfe  with  saying. 
wordes  beginning  all  with  a  letter,  as  an  Englifh  rimer 
that  faid  : 

The  deadly  droppes  of  darke  dijdaine. 

Do  daily  drench  my  due  defartes. 
And  as  the  Monke  we  fpake  of  before,  wrote  a  whole 
Poeme  to  the  honor  of  Carolus  Caluus,  euery  word 
in  his  verfe  beginning  with  C,  thus  : 

Carmina  clarifonce  Caluis  cantate  camence. 
Many  of  our  Englifh  makers  vfe  it  too  much,  yet 
we  confeffe  it  doth  not  ill  but  pretily  becomes  the 
meetre,  if  ye  paffe  not  two  or  three  words  in  one  verfe, 
and  vfe  it  not  very  much,  as  he  that  faid  by  way  of 
Epithete. 

The  finoakie  fighes :  the  trickling  ieares. 
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And  fiich  like,  for  fuch  compofition  makes  the 
meetre  runne  away  fmoother,  and  paffeth  from  the 
hppes  with  more  faciUtie  by  iteration  of  a  letter  then 
by  alteration,  which  alteration  of  a  letter  requires  an 
exchange  of  miniflery  and  office  in  the  lippes,  teeth  or 
palate,  and  fo  doth  not  the  iteration. 
Hisieron,pro-  Your  mifplacing  and  prepofterous  plac- 
'^^''''or  the  ^"S  is  not  all  one  in  behauiour  of  language, 
Preposterous,  for  the  mifplaclug  is  alwaies  intollerable, 
but  the  prepofterous  is  a  pardonable  fault,  and  many 
times  giues  a  pretie  grace  vnto  the  fpeech.  We  call 
it  by  a  common  faying  to  fet  the  carte  before  the  horfc^ 
*ind  it  may  be  done,  eyther  by  a  fmgle  word  or  by  a 
claufe  of  fpeech  :  by  a  fmgle  word  thus  : 

And  if  1 7iot  performe^  God  let  me  nener  thriue. 

For  performe  not  :  and  this  vice  is  fometime  toller- 
able  inough,  but  if  the  word  carry  away  notable  fence, 
it  is  a  vice  not  tollerable,  as  he  that  faid  praifmg  a 
woman  for  her  red  lippes,  thus  : 
A  corral  lippe  of  he7v. 

Which  is  no  good  fpeech,  becaufe  either  he  fhould 
haue  fayd  no  more  but  a  corrall  lip,  which  had  bene 
inough  to  declare  the  redneffe,  or  els  he  fhould  haue 
faid,  a  lip  of  corrall  hew,  and  not  a  corrall  lip  of  hew. 
Now  if  this  diforder  be  in  a  whole  claufe  which  carieth 
more  fentence  then  a  word,  it  is  then  worfl  of  all. 
.  Ye  haue  another  vicious  fpeech  which 

or  the  the  Greekes   call  Acyro?i,   we  call  it  the 

Vncouthe.  viiconthc^  and  is  when  we  vfe  an  obfcure 
and  darke  word,  and  vtterly  repugnant  to  that  we 
would  expreffe,  if  it  be  not  by  vertue  of  the  figures 
fuetaphore,  allegorie^  abufion,  or  fuch  other  laudable  figure 
before  remembred,  as  he  that  faid  by  way  of  Epithete. 
A  dongeoii  deepe,  a  da77ipe  as  darke  as  hell. 

Where  it  is  euident  that  a  dampe  being  but  a  breath 
or  vapour,  and  not  to  be  difcerned  by  the  eye,  ought 
not  to  haue  this  epithete  (darke,)  no  more  then  another 
that  prayfmg  his  miflreffe  for  her  bewtifull  haire,  faid 
very  improperly  and  with  a  vncouth  terme. 
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Her  Jiaire  fui'uiowits  Apollos  pj'ide^ 

In  it  fuch  bcwty  raignes. 
Whereas  this  word  7'aigne  is  ill  applied  to  the  bewtie 
of  a  womans  haire,  and  might  better  haue  bene  fpoken 
of  her  whole  perfon,  in  which  bewtie,  fauour  and  good 
grace,  may  perhaps  in  fome  fort  be  faid  to  raigne  as 
our  felues  wrate,  in  a  Partheniade  praifmg  her  Maieflies 
countenance,  thus  : 

A  cheare  where  loue  and  Maiejlie  do  raigne, 

Both  milde  andjlerne^  &=€. 
Becaufe  this  word  Maieflie  is  a  word  expreffmg  a 
certaine  Soueraigne  dignitie,  as  well  as  a  quallitie  of 
countenance,  and  therefore  may  properly  be  faid  to 
raigne,  and  requires  no  meaner  a  word  to  fet  him 
'  foorth  by.  So  it  is  not  of  the  bewtie  that  remaines  in 
a  womans  haire,  or  in  her  hand  or  in  any  other  mem- 
ber :  therfore  when  ye  fee  all  thefe  improper  or  harde 
Epithets  vfed,  ye  may  put  them  in  the  number  of 
\imcoiiths\  as  one  that  faid,  the  flouds  of  graces :  I  haue 
heard  oi  the  flouds  of  tear es,  and  the  fl,ouds  of  eloquejice, 
or  of  any  thing  that  may  refemble  the  nature  of  a 
water-courfe,  and  in  that  refpedl  we  fay  alfo,  the 
Jlreames  of  tear es,  and  the  flreames  of  vtterance,  but  not 
the  flreames  of  graces,  or  of  bcautie.  Such  manner  of 
vncouth  fpeech  did  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth  vfe  to 
king  Edward  the  fourth,  which  Tanner  hauing  a  great 
while  miflaken  him,  and  vfed  very  broad  talke  with 
him,  at  length  perceiuing  by  his  traine  that  it  was 
the  king,  was  afraide  he  fhould  be  puniflied  for  it,  faid 
thus  with  a  certaine  rude  repentance. 

/  hope  IJJiall  be  hanged  to  morrow'. 
For  \I feare  me\  I  JJiall  be  hanged,  whereat  the  king 
laughed  a  good,  not  only  to  fee  the  Tanners  vaine 
feare,  but  alfo  to  heare  his  ill  fhapen  terme,  and  gaue 
him  for  recompence  of  his  good  fport,  the  inheritance 
of  Plumton  parke,  I  am  afraid  the  Poets  of  our  time 
that  fpeake  more  finely  and  correcSledly  will  come  too 
fhort  of  fuch  a  reward. 

Alfo  the  Poet  or  makers  fpeech  becomes  vicious 
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The  vice  of  and  vnpleafant  by  nothing  more  than  by 
Surplusage.  yfing  too  much  furplufagc  :  and  this  lieth 
not  only  in  a  word  or  two  more  than  ordinary,  but  in 
whole  claufes,  and  peraduenture  large  fentences  im- 
pertinently fpoken,  or  with  more  labour  and  curiofitie 
than  is  requifite.  The  firfl  furplufage  the  Greekes  call 
PleonafmuSy  I  call  him  [too  full  fpeecK\  and  is  no  great 
fault,  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  /  heard  it  with  mine  eareSy 
and  f aw  it  with  mi?ie  eyes,  as  if  a  man  could  heare 
with  his  heeles,  or  fee  with  his  nofe.  We  our  felues 
vfed  this  fuperfluous  fpeech  in  a  verfe  written  of  our 
miflreffe,  neuertheles,  not  much  to  be  mifliked,  for 
euen  a  vice  fometime  being  feafonably  vfed,  hath  a 
pretie  grace. 

I^or  eiier  may  my  true  loue  Hue  and 
pieonasmus,  ueuer  die 

Too  fui  speech  Aud  that  mine  eyes  may  fee  her  crownde 

a  Queene. 
As,  if  fhe  lined  euer.  fhe  could  euer  die,  or  that  one 
might  fee  her  crowned  without  his  eyes. 

Another  part  of  furplufage  is  called  Macrologia,  or 

Macroiogia,     l^^g  language,  when  we  vfe  large  claufes 

or  or  fentences  more  than  is  requifite  to  the 

ong  anguage  ^^^^^^^ .  '^^  jg  ^^^  named  by  the  Greeks 

Periffologia,  as  he  that  faid,  the  Ambaffadours  after 
they  had  receiued  this  anfwere  at  the  kings  hands, 
they  tooke  their  leaue  and  returned  home  into  their 
countrey  from  whence  they  came. 

So  faid  another  of  our  rimers,  meaning  to  fliew  the 
great  annoy  and  difficultie  of  thofe  warres  of  Troy, 
caufed  for  Helenas  fake. 

Nor  Menelaus  was  vnwife, 
Or  troupe  of  Troians  7nad, 
When  he  with  them  and  they  with  him. 
For  her  fuch  combat  had, 
Thefe  claufes  (he  with  them  and  they  with  him)  are 
furplufage,  and  one  of  them  very  impertinent,  becaufe 
it  could  not  otherwife  be  intended,  but  that  Memlaus, 
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fighting  with  the  Troians,  the  Troians  mufl  of  neceffitie 
fight  with  him. 

Another  point  of  furpkifage  lieth  not  fo  much  in 
fuperfluitie  of  your  words,  as  of  your  trauaile  to.defcribe 
the  matter  which  yee  take  in  hand,  and  that  ye  ouer- 
labour  yourfelfe  in  your  bufmeffe.  And  therefore  the 
Greekes  call  it  Periergia^  we  call  it  ouer-  periergia 
labor,  iumpe  with  the  originall :  or  rather  or 

r.»  -nri-*  1  •    r  ..•        Ouer  labour,  o- 

\the  airioiis\  for  his  ouermuch  cunofitie  therwise called 
and  fludie  to  fhew  himfelfe  fine  in  a  light  ^^^  curious. 
matter,  as  one  of  our  late  makers  who  in  the  mofl  of 
his  things  wrote  very  well,  in  this  (to  mine  opinion) 
more  curioufly  than  needed,  the  matter  being  ripely 
confidered :  yet  is  his  verfe  very  good,  and  his  meetre 
cleanly.  His  intent  was  to  declare  how  vpon  the  tenth 
day  of  March  he  croffed  the  riuer  of  Thames,  to  walke 
in  Saint  Georges  field,  the  matter  was  not  great  as  ye 
may  fuppofe. 

The  tenth  of  March  when  Aries  receiued 
Dan  Phcehiis  raies  into  his  horned  head. 
And  I  my  felfe  by  learned  lore  per ceiiied 
That  Ver  approcht  andfrojly  winter  fled 
I  crofl  the  Thaines  to  take  the  cheerefull  aire, 
In  open  fields,  the  weather  was  fo  /aire. 
Firfl,  the  whole  matter  is  not  worth  all  this  folemne 
circumftance  to  defcribe  the  tenth  day  of  March,  but 
if  he  had  left  at  the  two  firfl  verfes,  it  had  bene  inough. 
But  when  he  comes  with  two  other  verfes  to  enlarge 
his  defcription,  it  is  not  only  more  than  needes,  but 
alfo  very  ridiculous,  for  he  makes  wife,  as  if  he  had 
not  bene  a  man  learned  in  fome  of  the  mathematickes 
(by  learned  lore)  that  he  could  not  haue  told  that  the 
X.  of  March  had  fallen  in  the  fpring  of  the  yeare : 
which  euery  carter,  and  alfo  euery  child  knoweth  with- 
out  any  learning       Then  alfo,  when   he  faith  \^Ver 
approcht,  and  frofly  winter  fled^  though  it  were  a  fur- 
pkifage (becaufe  one  feafon  muft  needes  geue  place  to 
the  other)  yet  doeth  it  well  inough  paffe  without  blame 
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in  the  maker.  Thefe,  and  a  hundred  more  of  fuch 
faultie  and  impertinent  fpeeches  may  yee  finde  a- 
mongfl  vs  vulgar  Poets,  when  we  be  careleffe  of  our 
doings. 

It  is  no  fmall  fault  in  a  maker  to  vfe  fuch  wordes 
„  ..     .  and  termes  as  do  diminifh  and  abbafe  the 

Tapinosts, 

or  the  matter  he  would  feeme  to  let  forth,  by 

Abbaser.         imparing   the   dignitie,  height   vigour   or 

maiellie  of  the  caufe  he  takes  in  hand,  as  one  that 

would  fay  king  Philip  Ihrewdly  harmed  the  towne  of 

S,  Quintaines^  when  in  deede  he  wanne  it  and  put  it  to 

the  facke,  and  that  king  Henry  the  eight  made  fpoiles 

in  Turwin,  when  as  in  deede  he  dfd  more  then  fpoile 

it,  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  defaced  and  razed  flat  to  the 

earth,  and  made  it  inhabitable.     Therefore  the  hif- 

toriographer  that  fhould  by  fuch  wordes  report  of  thefe 

two  kings  gefles  in  that  behalfe,  fhould  greatly  blemifh 

the  honour  of  their  doings  and  almoft  fpeake  vntruly 

and  iniurioudy  by  way  of  abbafement,  as  another  of 

our  bad  rymers  that  very  indecently  faid. 

A  mifers  mynde  thou  hast^  thou  hajl  a  Princes  pelfe. 

A  lewd  terme  to  be  giuen  to  a  Princes  treafure  {pelfe) 

and  was   a   little  more   manerly   fpoken   by   Seriant 

Bendlo7ves^  when  in  a  progreffe  time  comming  to  falute 

the  Queene  in  Huntingtonfhire  he  faid  to  her  Coch- 

man,  flay  thy  cart  good  fellow,  flay  thy  cart,  that  I  may 

fpeake  to  the  Queene,  whereat  her  Maieflie  laughed 

as  fhe  had  bene  tickled,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  company 

although  very  gracioufly  (as  her  manner  is)  fhe  gaue 

/     him  great  thank es  and  her  hand  to  kiffe.     Thefe  and 

'^      /       fuch  other  bafe  wordes  do  greatly  difgrace  the  thing 

\      and  the  fpeaker  or  writer:  the  Greekes  call  it  \Tapi?iofis\ 

we  the  \abbafer^ 

Boinphioiogia,        Othcrs  there  be  that  fall  into  the  contrary 

Pompious       vice  by  vfmg  fuch  bombafled  wordes,  as 

v|     /      speech.  fecmc  altogether  farced  full  of  winde,  being 

j      a  great  deale  to  high  and  loftie  for  the  matter,  whereof 

\     ye  may  finde  too  many  in  all  popular  rymers. 

Then  haue  ye  one  other  vicious  fpeach  with  which 
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we  will  finifh  this  Chapter,  and  is  when  we  Amphiboiogia 
fpeake  or  write  doubtfully  and  that  the  or  the 
fence  may  be  taken  two  wayes,  fuch  "^  ig"ous- 
ambiguous  termes  they  call  Amphiboiogia^  we  call  it 
the  ainbiguous^  or  figure  of  fence  incertaine,  as  if  one 
fhould  fay  Thomas  Tayler  faw  William  Tyler  dronke, 
it  is  indifferent  to  thinke  either  th'one  or  th'other 
dronke.  Thus  faid  a  gentleman  in  our  vulgar  pretily 
notwithflanding  becaufe  he  did  it  not  ignorantly,  but 
for  the  nonce. 

I  fat  by  my  Lady  foundly  fleeping^ 
My  mijlreffe  lay  by  me  bitterly  weeping. 

No  man  can  tell  by  this,  whether  the  miflreffe  or 
the  man,  flept  or  wept  :  thefe  doubtfull  fpeaches  were 
vfed  much  in  the  old  times  by  their  falfe  Prophets  as 
appeareth  by  the  Oracles  of  Delphos  and  of  the 
Sybilles  prophecies  deuifed  by  the  religious  perfons  of 
thofe  dayes  to  abufe  the  fuperflitious  people,  and  to 
en  comber  their  bufie  braynes  with  vaine  hope  or  vaine 
feare. 

Lticiamis  the  merry  Greeke  reciteth  a  great  number 
of  them,  deuifed  by  a  coofening  companion  one 
Alexander^  to  get  himfelfe  the  name  and  reputation  of 
the  God  yEfcidapius,  and  in  effe6l  all  our  old  Brittilh 
and  Saxon  prophefies  be  of  the  fame  fort,  that  turne 
them  on  which  fide  ye  will,  the  matter  of  them  may  be 
verified,  neuertheleffe  carryeth  generally  fuch  force  in 
the  heades  of  fonde  people,  that  by  the  comfort  of  thofe 
blind  prophecies  many  infurre6lions  and  rebellions 
haue  bene  flirred  vp  in  this  Realme,  as  that  of  lacke 
Straw,  and  lacke  Cade  in  Richard  the  feconds  time, 
and  in  our  time  by  a  feditious  fellow  in  Norffolke  call- 
ing himfelfe  Captaine  Ket  and  others  in  other  places 
of  the  Realme  lead  altogether  by  certaine  propheticall 
rymes,  which  might  be  conftred  two  or  three  wayes  as 
well  as  to  that  one  whereunto  the  rebelles  applied  it, 
our  maker  fhall  therefore  auoyde  all  fuch  ambiguous 
fpeaches  vnleffe  it  be  when  he  doth  it  for  the  nonce 
and  for  fome  purpofe. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

What  it  is  that  generally  makes  our  f peach  well  pleafing 
y/  and  commendable,  and  of  that  which  the  Latines 

call  Decorum. 

|N  all  things  to  vfe  decencie,  is  it  onely  that 
giueth  euery  thing  his  good  grace  and 
without  which  nothing  in  mans  fpeach 
could  feeme  good  or  gracious,  in  fo 
much  as  many  times  it  makes  a  bewtifull 
figure  fall  into  a  deformitie,  and  on  th'other  fide  a 
vicious  fpeach  feeme  pleafaunt  and  bewtifull  :  this 
decencie  is  therfore  the  line  and  leuell  for  al  good 
makers  to  do  their  bufmes  by.  But  herein  refleth  the 
difficultie,  to  know  what  this  good  grace  is,  and  wherein 
it  confifteth,  for  peraduenture  it  be  eafier  to  conceaue 
then  to  expreffe,  we  wil  therfore  examine  it  to  the 
bottome  and  fay  :  that  euery  thing  which  pleafeth  the 
mind  or  fences,  and  the  mind  by  the  fences  as  by 
means  inflrumentall,  doth  it  for  fome  amiable  point  or 
qualitie  that  is  in  it,  which  draweth  them  to  a  good 
liking  and  contentment  with  their  proper  obie6ls.  But 
that  cannot  be  if  they  difcouer  any  illfauoredneffe  or 
difproportion  to  the  partes  apprehenfiue,  as  for  example, 
when  a  found  is  either  too  loude  or  too  low  or  other- 
wife  confufe,  the  eare  is  ill  affe6led :  fo  is  th'eye  if  the 
coulour  be  fad  or  not  liminous  and  recreatiue,  or  the 
fhape  of  a  membred  body  without  his  due  meafures 
and  fimmetry,  and  the  like  of  euery  other  fence  in  his 
proper  fun(ftion.  Thefe  exceffes  or  defedles  or  con- 
fufions  and  diforders  in  the  fenfible  obie6les  are  defor- 
mities and  vnfeemely  to  the  fence.  In  like  fort  the 
mynde  for  the  things  that  be  his  mentall  obiecfles  hath 
his  good  graces  and  his  bad,  whereof  th'one  contents 
him  wonderous  well,  th'other  difpleafeth  him  continu- 
ally, no  more  nor  no  leffe  then  ye  fee  the  difcordes  of 
muficke  do  to  a  well  tuned  eare.  The  Greekes  call 
this  good  grace  of  euery  thing  in  his  kinde,  ra  it^z'kov, 
the  Latines   \decorun{\  we  in  our  vulgar  call  it  by  a 
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fcholaflicall  terme  [^ece/ia'e]  our  owne  Saxon  Englifli 
terme  is  [/eeme/jnej/e]  that  is  to  fay,  for  his  good  fhape 
and  vtter  appearance  well  pleafing  the  eye,  we  call  it 
alfo  \comely7ieffe\  for  the  delight  it  bringeth  comming 
towardes  vs,  and  to  that  purpofemaybe  called  \pleafant 
approche\  fo  as  euery  way  feeking  to  expreffe  this  -r^fcToi/ 
of  the  Greekes  and  decorum  of  the  Latines,  we  are  faine 
in  our  vulgar  toung  to  borrow  the  terme  which  our  eye 
onely  for  his  noble  prerogatiue  ouer  all  the  reft  of  the 
fences  doth  vfurpe,  and  to  apply  the  fame-  to  all  good, 
comely,  pleafant  and  honeR  things,  euen  to  the  fpiri- 
tuall  obie(Sles  of  the  mynde,  which  fland  no  leffe  in  the 
due  proportion  of  reafon  and  difcourfe  than  any  other 
materiall  thing  doth  in  his  fenfible  bewtie,  proportion 
and  comelyneffe. 

Now  becaufe  his  comelyneffe  refleth  in  the  good 
conformitie  of  many  things  and  their  fundiy  circum- 
flances,  with  refpe6l  one  to  another,  fo  as  there  be 
found  a  iufl  correfpondencie  betweene  them  by  this  or 
that  relation,  the  Greekes  call  it  Analogie  or  a  con- 
uenient  proportion.  This  louely  conformitie,  or  pro- 
portion, or  conueniencie  betweene  the  fence  and  the 
fenfible  hath  nature  her  felfe  firfl  mofl  carefully  ob- 
ferued  in  all  her  owne  workes,  then  alfo  by  kinde  graft 
it  in  the  appetites  of  euery  creature  working  by  intelli- 
gence to  couet  and  defire  :  and  in  their  adlions  to  imi- 
tate and  performe  :  and  of  man  chiefly  before  any 
other  creature  afwell  in  his  f[  eaches  as  in  euery  other 
part  of  his  behauiour.  And  tnis  in  generalitie  and  by 
an  vfuall  terme  is  that  which  the  Latines  call  \decortim^ 
So  albeit  we  before  alleaged  that  all  our  figures  be  but 
tranfgreffions  of  our  dayly  fpeech,  yet  if  they  fall  out 
decently  to  the  good  liking  of  the  mynde  or  eare  and  to 
the  bewtifying  of  the  matter  or  language,  all  is  well,  if 
indecently,  and  to  the  eares  and  myndes  mifliking  (be 
the  figure  of  it  felfe  neuer  fo  commendable)  all  is 
amiffe,  the  election  is  the  writers,  the  iudgement  is  the 
worlds,  as  theirs  to  whom  the  reading  apperteineth. 
But  fince  the  a6lions  of  man  with  their  circumflances 
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be  infinite,  and  the  world  likewife  replenirtied  with 
many  iudgements,  it  may  be  a  queflion  who  fhal  haue 
the  determination  of  fuch  controuerfie  as  may  arife 
whether  this  or  that  a6lion  or  fpeach  be  decent  or  in- 
decent :  and  verely  it  feemes  to  go  all  by  difcretion,  not 
perchaunce  of  euery  one,  but  by  a  learned  and  ex 
perienced  difcretion,  for  othervvife  feemes  the  decorum 
to  a  weake  and  ignorant  iudgement,  then  it  doth  to 
one  of  better  knowledge  and  experience  :  which  fhew- 
eth  that  it  refteth  in  the  difcerning  part  of  the  minde, 
fo  as  he  who  can  make  the  befl  and  mofl  difterences 
of  things  by  reafonable  and  wittie  diflincftion  is  to  be 
the  fittefl  iudge  or  fentencer  of  \decencie^  Such  gene- 
rally is  the  difcreetefl  man,  particularly  in  any  art  the 
mofl  skilfuU  and  difcreetefl,  and  in  all  other  things  for 
the  more  part  thofe  that  be  of  much  obferuation  and 
greatefl  experience.  The  cafe  then  flanding  that  dif- 
cretion mufl  chiefly  guide  all  thofe  bufmeffe,  fmce  there 
be  fundiy  fortes  of  difcretion  all  vnlike,  euen  as  there 
be  men  of  action  or  art,  I  fee  no  way  fo  fit  to  enable  a 
man  truly  to  eflimate  of  \dece7icie\  as  example,  by  whofe 
veritie  we  may  deeme  the  differences  of  things  and 
their  proportions,  and  by  particular  difcuffions  come 
at  length  to  fentence  of  it  generally,  and  alfo  in  our 
behauiours  the  more  eafily  to  put  it  in  execution.  But 
by  reafon  of  the  fundry  circumflances,  thiit  mans  af- 
faires are  as  it  were  wrapt  in,  this  \decejicie\  comes  to  be 
very  much  alterable  and  fubie(5l  to  varietie,  in[fo]much 
as  our  fpeach  asketh  one  maner  of  decencie,  in  refpe6t 
of  the  perfon  who  fpeakes  :  another  of  his  to  whom  it 
is  fpoken :  another  of  whom  Ave  fpeake  :  another  of 
what  we  fpeake,  and  in  what  place  and  time  and  to 
what  purpofe.  And  as  it  is  of  fpeach,  fo  of  al  other 
our  behauiours.  We  wil  therefore  fet  you  down  fome 
few  examples  of  euery  circumflance  how  it  alters  the 
decencie  of  fpeach  or  a6tion.  And  by  thefe  few  fhal 
ye  be  able  to  gather  a  number  more  to  confirme  and 
eflablifh  your  iudgement  by  a  perfit  difcretion. 

This  decencie,  fo  farfoorth  as  apperteineth  to  the 
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confideration  of  our  art,  reileth  in  writing,  fpeech  and 
behauiour.  But  becaufe  writing  is  no  more  then  the 
image  or  charadler  of  fpeech,  they  fhall  goe  together 
in  thefe  our  obferuations.  And  firfl  wee  wil  fort  you 
out  diuers  points,  in  which  the  wife  and  learned  men 
of  times  pafl  haue  noted  much  decency  or  vndecencie, 
euery  man  according  to  his  difcretion,  as  it  hath  bene 
faid  afore  :  but  wherein  for  the  mofl  part  all  difcreete 
men  doe  generally  agree,  and  varie  not  in  opinion, 
whereof  the  examples  I  will  geue  you  be  worthie  of 
remembrance  :  and  though  they  brought  with  them  no 
dod:rine  or  inflitution  at  all,  yet  for  the  folace  they 
may  geue  the  readers,  after  fuch  a  rable  of  fcholaflical 
precepts  which  be  tedious,  thefe  reports  being  of  the 
nature  hifloricall,  they  are  to  be  embraced  :  but  olde 
memories  are  very  profitable  to  the  mind,  and  feme 
as  a  glaffe  to  looke  vpon  and  behold  the  euents  of 
time,  and  more  exactly  to  skan  the  trueth  of  euery 
cafe  that  fhall  happen  in  the  affaires  of  man,  and  many 
there  be  that  haply  doe  not  obferue  euery  particularitie 
in  matters  of  decencie  or  vndecencie  :  and  yet  when 
the  cafe  is  tolde  them  by  another  man,  they  commonly 
geue  the  fame  fentence  vpon  it.  But  yet  whofoeuer 
obferueth  much,  fhalbe  counted  the  wifefl  and  dif- 
creetefl  man,  and  whofoeuer  fpends  all  his  life  in  his 
owne  vaine  adlions  and  conceits,  and  obferues  no 
mans  elfe,  he  flial  in  the  end  prooue  but  a  fimple  man. 
In  which  refpe6l  it  is  alwaies  faid,  one  man  of  experi- 
ence is  wifer  than  tenne  learned  men,  becaufe  of  his 
long  and  fludious  obferuation  and  often  triall. 

And  your  decencies  are  of  fundrie  forts,  according 
to  the  many  circum fiances  accompanying  our  writing, 
fpeech  or  behauiour,  fo  as  in  the  very  found  or  voice 
of  him  that  fpeaketh,  there  is  a  decencie  that  becom- 
meth,  and  an  vndecencie  that  misbecommeth  vs,  which 
th' Emperor  Antho?ime  marked  well  in  the  Orator 
Philifeus,  who  fpake  before  him  with  fo  fmall  and 
fhrill  a  voice  as  the  Emperor  v/as  greatly  annoyed 
therewith,  and  to  make  him  fhorten  his  tale,  faid,  by 
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thy  beard  thou  fhouldfl  be  a  man,  but  by  thy  voice 
a  woman. 

Phauorinus  the  Philofopher  was  counted  very  wife 
and  well  learned,  but  a  little  too  talkatiue  and  full  of 
words  :  for  the  which  Tiniocrates  reprooued  him  in  the 
hearing  of  one  Polemon.  That  is  no  wonder  quoth 
Polemon^  for  fo  be  all  women.  And  befides,  Phauo- 
rinus being  knowen  for  an  Eunuke  or  gelded  man, 
came  by  the  fame  nippe  to  be  noted  as  an  effeminate 
and  degenerate  perfon. 

And  there  is  a  meafure  to  be  vfed  in  a  mans  fpeech 
or  tale,  fo  as  it  be  neither  for  fliortneffe  too  darke,  nor 
for  length  too  tedious.  Which  made  Cleonienes  king  of 
the  Lacedemonians  geue  this  vnpleafant  anfwere  to  the 
Ambaffadors  of  the  Samiens,  who  had  tolde  him  a 
long  meffage  from  their  Citie,  and  defired  to  know  his 
pleafure  in  it.  My  maiflers  (faith  he)  the  firfl  part  of 
your  tale  was  fo  long,  that  I  remember  it  not,  which 
made  that  the  fecond  I  vnderfloode  not,  and  as  for 
the  third  part  I  doe  nothing  well  allow  of.  Great 
princes  and  graue  counfellers  who  haue  little  fpare 
leifure  to  hearken,  would  haue  fpeeches  vfed  to  them 
fuch  as  be  fhort  and  fweete. 

And  if  they  be  fpoken  by  a  man  of  account,  or  one 
who  for  his  yeares,  profeffion  or  dignitie  fhould  be 
thought  wife  and  reuerend,  his  fpeeches  and  words 
fhould  alfo  be  graue,  pithie  and  fententious,  which  was 
well  noted  by  king  Antiochus,  who  likened  IIer?noge?ies 
the  famous  Orator  of  Greece,  vnto  thefe  fowles  in  their 
moulting  time,  when  their  feathers  be  fick,  and  be  fo 
loafe  in  the  flefh  that  at  any  little  rowfe  they  can  eafilie 
(hake  them  off:  fo  faith  he,  can  Hermogeiies  of  all  the 
men  that  euer  I  knew,  as  eafilie  deliuer  from  him  his 
vaine  and  impertinent  fpeeches  and  words. 

And  there  is  a  decencie,  that  euery  fpeech  fhould 
be  to  the  appetite  and  delight,  or  dignitie  of  the  hearer 
and  not  for  any  refpe6l  arrogant  or  vndutifull,  as  was 
that  of  Alexander  fent  Embaffadour  from  the  Athenians 
to  th'Emperour  Marcus,  this  man  feing  th'emperour 
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not  fo  attentiue  to  his  tale,  as  he  would  haue  had  him, 
faid  by  way  of  interruption,  Ccefar  I  pray  thee  giue  me 
better  eare,  it  feemefl  thou  knowefl  me  not,  nor  from 
whom  I  came  :  the  Emperour  nothing  well  liking  his 
bold  malapert  fpeech,  faid :  thou  art  deceyued,  for  I 
heare  thee  and  know  well  inough,  that  thou  art  that 
fine,  foolifh,  curious,  fawcie  Alexander  that  tended  to 
nothing  but  to  combe  and  cury  thy  haire,  to  pare  thy 
nailes,  to  pick  thy  teeth,  and  to  perfume  thy  felfe  with 
fweet  oyles,  that  no  man  may  abide  the  fent  of  thee. 
Prowde  fpeeches,  and  too  much  fineffe  and  curiofitie 
is  not  commendable  in  an  Embaffadour.  And  I  haue 
knowen  in  my  time  fuch  of  them,  as  fludied  more 
vpon  what  apparel!  they  fhould  weare,  and  what  coun- 
tenaunces  they  fhould  keepe  at  the  times  of  their 
audience,  then  they  did  vpon  th'effe(fl  of  their  errant 
or  commiffion. 

And  there  is  decency  in  that  euery  man  fhould  talke 
of  the  things  they  haue  befl  skill  of,  and  not  in  that, 
their  knowledge  and  learning  ferueth  them  not  to  do, 
as  we  are  wont  to  fay,  he  fpeaketh  of  Robin  hood  that 
neuer  fhot  in  his  bow :  there  came  a  great  Oratour 
before  Cleoi?ienes  king  of  Lacedemonia,  and  vttered  much 
matter  to  him  touching  fortitude  and  valiancie  in  the 
warres  :  the  king  laughed :  why  laughefl  thou  quoth 
the  learned  man,  fmce  thou  art  a  king  thy  felfe,  and 
one  whom  fortitude  befl  becommeth  ?  why  faid  Clco- 
menes  would  it  not  make  any  body  laugh,  to  heare  the 
fwallow  who  feeds  onely  vpon  flies,  to  boafl  of  his 
great  pray,  and  fee  the  eagle  fland  by  and  fay  nothing  ? 
if  thou  wert  a  man  of  warre  or  euer  hadfl  bene  day 
of  thy  life,  I  would  not  laugh  to  here  thee  fpeake  of 
valiancie,  but  neuer  being  fo,  and  fpeaking  before  an 
old  captaine  I  can  not  choofe  but  laugh. 

And  fome  things  and  fpeaches  are  decent  or  inde- 
cent in  refpe6l  of  the  time  they  be  fpoken  or  done  in. 
As  when  a  great  clerk  prefented  king  A?itioc/ius  with  a 
booke  treating  all  of  iuflice,  the  king  that  time  lying 
at  the  fiege  of  a  towne,  who  lookt  vpon  the  title  of  the 
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booke,  and  cafl  it  to  him  againe :  faying,  what  a  diuell 
tellefl  thou  to  me  of  iuflice,  now  thou  feefl  me  vfc 
force  and  do  the  befl  I  can  to  bereeue  mine  enimie 
of  his  towne?  euery  thing  hath  his  feafon  which  is 
called  Oportunitie,  and  the  vnfitneffe  or  vndecency  of 
the  time  is  called  Importunitie. 

Sometime  the  vndecen[c]y  arifeth  by  the  indignitie  of 
the  word  in  refpecSl  of  the  fpeaker  himfelfe,  as  whan  a 
daughter  of  Fraunce  and  next  heyre  generall  to  the 
crowne  (if  the  law  Salique  had  not  barred  her)  being 
fet  in  a  great  chaufe  by  fome  harde  words  giuen  her 
by  another  prince  of  the  blond,  faid  in  her  anger,  thou 
durfl  not  haue  faid  thus  much  to  me  if  God  had  giuen 
me  a  paire  of,  etc.  and  told  all  out,  meaning  if  God 
had  made  her  a  man  and  not  a  woman  flie  had  bene 
king  of  Fraunce.  The  word  became  not  the  greatneffe 
of  her  perfon,  and  much  leffe  her  fex,  whofe  chiefe 
vertue  is  fliamefaflneffe,  which  the  Latines  call  Vere- 
cundia^  that  is  a  naturall  feare  to  be  noted  with  any 
impudicitie  :  fo  as  when  they  heare  or  fee  any  thing 
tending  that  way  they  commonly  blulli,  and  is  a  part 
greatly  praifed  in  all  women. 

Yet  will  ye  fee  in  many  cafes  how  pleafant  fpeeches 
and  fauouring  fome  skurrillity  and  vnfhamefaflnes 
haue  now  and  then  a  certaine  decencie,  and  well  be- 
come both  the  fpeaker  to  fay,  and  the  hearer  to  abide, 
but  that  is  by  reafon  of  fome  other  circumflance,  as 
when  the  fpeaker  himfelfe  is  knowne  to  be  a  common 
iefler  or  buffon,  fuch  as  take  vpon  them  to  make 
princes  merry,  or  when  fome  occafion  is  giuen  by  the 
hearer  to  induce  fuch  a  pleafaunt  fpeach,  and  in  many 
other  cafes  whereof  no  generall  rule  can  be  giuen,  but 
are  befl  knowen  by  example :  as  when  Sir  Andrew 
Flamock  king  Henry  the  eights  flanderdbearer,  a  merry 
conceyted  man  and  apt  to  skoffe,  waiting  one  day  at 
the  kings  heeles  when  he  enterd  the  parke  at  Greene- 
wich,  the  king  blew  his  home,  F/ainock  hauing  his 
belly  full,  and  his  tayle  at  commaundement,  gaue  out 
a  rappe  nothing  faintly,  that  the  king  turned  him  about 
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and  faid  how  now  firra  ?  Flaniock  not  well  knowing  how 
to  excufe  his  vnmanerly  aft,  if  it  pleafe  you  Sir  quoth 
he,  your  Maiefly  blew  one  blaR  for  the  keeper  and  I 
another  for  his  man.  The  king  laughed  hartily  and 
tooke  it  nothing  offenfiuely  :  for  indeed  as  the  cafe  fell 
out  it  was  not  vndecently  fpoken  by  Sir  Andrew 
Flamock^  for  it  was  the  cleaneliefl  excufe  he  could 
make,  and  a  merry  implicatiue  in  termes  nothing 
odious,  and  therefore  a  fporting  fatisfacSlion  to  the 
kings  mind,  in  a  matter  which  without  fome  fuch  merry 
anfwere  could  not  haue  bene  well  taken.  So  was 
Flaniocks  a6ting  mofl  vncomely,  but  his  fpeech  excel- 
lently well  becomming  the  occafion. 

But  at  another  time  and  in  another  like  cafe,  the 
fame  skurrillitie  of  Flauwck^^d.^  more  ofifenfiue,  becaufe 
it  was  more  indecent.  As  when  the  king  hauing 
Flamock  with  him  in  his  barge,  paffmg  from  Wefl- 
minfler  to  Greenewich  to  vifite  a  fayre  Lady  whom  the 
king  loued  and  was  lodged  in  the  tower  of  the  Parke : 
the  king  comming  within  fight  of  the  tower,  and  being 
difpofed  to  be  merry,  faid,  Flamock  let  vs  rime  :  as 
well  as  I  can  faid  Flamock  if  it  pleafe  your  grace. 
The  king  began  thus  : 

\Vithi?i  this  foivre^ 
There  lieth  a  flow  re, 
That  hath  7ny  hart. 

Flamock  for  aunfwer :  Within  this  hower^J/ie  will,  etc. 
with  the  reft  in  fo  vncleanly  termes,  as  might  not  now 
become  me  by  the  rule  of  Decorum  to  vtter  writing  to 
fo  great  a  Maieflie,  but  the  king  tooke  them  in  fo  euill 
part,  as  he  bid  Flamock  auant  varlet,  and  that  he  fhould 
no  more  be  fo  neere  vnto  him.  And  wherein  I  would 
faine  learne,  lay  this  vndecencie  ?  in  the  skurrill  and 
filthy  termes  not  meete  for  a  kings  eare  ?  perchance  fo. 
For  the  kin^i  was  a  wife  and  graue  man,  and  though 
he  hated  not  a  faire  woman,  yet  liked  he  nothing  well 
to  heare  fpeeches  of  ribaudrie:  as  they  report  of  th'em- 
perour  Otlauian:  Licet  fiicr it  ipfe  incontijicutifftmus^  fuit 
iamen   incontinente  feuerijfimiis   vltor.       But  the    very 
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caufe  in  deed  was  for  that  Flamocks  reply  anfwered 
not  the  kings  expe6lation,  for  the  kings  rime  com- 
mencing with  a  pleafant  and  amorous  proportion  :  Sir 
Andrew  Flamock  to  finifh  it  not  with  loue  but  with 
lothfomneffe,  by  termes  very  rude  and  vnciuill,  and 
feing  the  king  greatly  fauour  that  Ladie  for  her  much 
beauty  by  like  or  fome  other  good  partes,  by  his  faflidi- 
ous  aunfwer  to  make  her  feeme  odious  to  him,  it  helde  a 
great  difproportion  to  the  kings  appetite,  for  nothing 
is  fo  vnpleafant  to  a  man,  as  to  be  cncountred  in  his 
chiefe  affe6lion,  and  fpecially  in  his  loues,  and  whom 
we  honour  we  fhould  alfo  reuerence  their  appetites,  or 
at  the  leafl  beare  with  them  (not  being  wicked  and 
vtterly  euill)  and  whatfoeuer  they  do  affect,  we  do  not 
as  becommeth  vs  if  we  make  it  feeme  to  them  horrible. 
This  in  mine  opinion  was  the  chiefe  caufe  of  the  vn- 
decencie  and  alfo  of  the  kings  offence.  Arijlotle  the 
great  philofopher  knowing  this  very  well,  what  time  he 
put  Calijlenes  to  king  Akxajtder  the  greats  feruice  gaue 
him  this  leffon.  Sirra  quoth  he,  ye  go  now  from  a 
fcholler  to  be  a  courtier,  fee  ye  fpeake  to  the  king 
your  maifter,  either  nothing  at  all,  or  elfe  that  which 
pleafeth  him,  which  rule  if  Calistenes  had  followed  and 
forborne  to  croffe  the  kings  appetite  in  diuerfe  fpeeches, 
it  had  not  cofl  him  fo  deepely  as  afterward  it  did.  A 
like  matter  of  offence  fell  out  betweene  th'Emperour 
Charles  the  fifth,  and  an  Embaffadour  of  king  Hetiry 
the  eight,  whom  I  could  name  but  will  not  for  the 
great  opinion  the  world  had  of  his  wifdome  and 
fufficiency  in  that  behalfe,  and  all  for  mifufing  of  a 
terme.  The  king  in  the  matter  of  controuerfie  betwixt 
him  and  Ladie  Catherine  of  Cajlill  the  Emperours  awnt, 
found  himfelfe  grieued  that  the  Emperour  fliould  take 
her  part  and  worke  vnder  hand  with  the  Pope  to 
hinder  the  diuorce  :  and  gaue  his  Embaffadour  com- 
miffion  in  good  termes  to  open  his  griefes  to  the 
Emperour,  and  to  expoflulat  with  his  Maieflie,  for  that 
he  feemed  to  forget  the  kings  gi'eat  kindneffe  and 
friendfliip  before  times  vfed  with  th'Emperour,  afwell 
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by  difburfing  for  him  fundry  great  fummes  of  monie 
which  were  not  all  yet  repayd :  as  alfo  by  furnifhing 
him  at  his  neede  with  flore  of  men  and  munition  to 
his  warres,  and  now  to  be  thus  vfed  he  thought  it  a 
very  euil)  requitall.  The  Embaffadour  for  too  much 
animofitie  and  more  then  needed  in  the  cafe,  or  per- 
chance by  ignorance  of  the  proprietie  of  the  Spanifh 
tongue,  told  the  Emperour  among  other  words,  that 
he  was  Hombre  el  mas  ingrato  en  el  motido^  the  ingrateft 
perfon  in  the  world  to  vfe  his  maifler  fo.  The  Emper- 
our tooke  him  fuddainly  with  the  word,  and  faid :  callefl 
thou  me  ingrato  ?  I  tell  thee  learne  better  termes,  or 
elfe  I  will  teach  them  thee.  Th' Embaffadour  excufed 
it  by  his  commiffion,  and  faid :  they  were  the  king  his 
maifters  words,  and  not  his  owne.  Nay  quoth  th'Em- 
perour,  thy  maifler  durfl  not  haue  fent  me  thefe  words, 
were  it  not  for  that  broad  ditch  betweene  him  and  me, 
meaning  the  fea,  which  is  hard  to  paffe  with  an  army 
of  reuenge.  The  Embaffadour  was  commanded  away 
and  no  more  hard  by  the  Emperor,  til  by  fome  other 
means  afterward  the  grief  was  either  pacified  or  for- 
gotten, and  all  this  inconuenience  grew  by  mifufe  of 
one  word,  which  being  otherwife  fpoken  and  in  fome 
fort  qualified,  had  eafily  holpen  all,  and  yet  the'Em- 
baffadour  might  fufiiciently  haue  fatisfied  his  commiffion 
and  much  better  aduaunced  his  purpofe,  as  to  haue 
faid  for  this  word  \^ye  are  ingrate^  ye  haue  not  vfed  fuch 
gratitude  towards  him  as  he  hath  deferued  :  fo  ye  may 
fee  how  a  word  fpoken  vndecently,  not  knowing  the 
phrafe  or  proprietie  of  a  language,  maketh  a  whole 
matter  many  times  mifcarrie.  In  which  refpe(5l  it  is  to 
be  wifhed,  that  none  Ambaffadour  fpeake  his  principal! 
commandements  but  in  his  own  language  or  in  another 
as  naturall  to  him  as  his  owne,  and  fo  it  is  vfed  in  all 
places  of  the  world  fauing  in  England.  The  Princes 
and  their  commiffioners  fearing  lead  otherwife  they 
might  vtter  any  thing  to  their  difaduantage,  or  els  to 
their  difgrace  :  and  I  my  felfe  hauing  feene  the  Courts 
of  Fraunce,  Spaine,  Italic,  and  that  of  the  Empire,  with 
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mary  inferior  Courts,  could  neuer  perceiue  that  the 
mod  noble  perfonages,  though  they  knew  very  well 
how  to  fpeake  many  forraine  languages,  would  at  any 
times  that  they  had  bene  f[)oken  vnto,  anfwere  but  in 
their  owne,  the  Frenchman  in  French,  the  Spaniard  in 
SpanWi,  the  Italian  in  Italian,  and  the  very  Dutch 
Prince  in  the  Dutch  language  :  whether  it  were  more 
for  pride,  or  for  feare  of  any  lapfe,  I  cannot  tell.  And 
Henrie  Earle  of  Arundel  being  an  old  Courtier  and  a 
very  prince'y  man  in  all  his  actions,  kept  that  rule 
alwaies.  For  on  a  time  paffmg  from  England  towards 
Italic  by  her  maieflies  licence,  he  was  very  honorably 
enterteinedat  the  Court  of  Bruffels,by  the  Lady  Duches 
of  Parma,  Regent  there  :  and  fitting  at  a  banquet  with 
her,  where  alfo  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  all  the 
greatefl  Princes  of  the  Rate,  the  Earle,  though  he  could 
reafonably  well  fpeake  French,  would  not  fpeake  one 
French  word,  but  all  Englifli,  whether  he  asked  any 
queflion,  or  anfwered  it,  but  all  was  done  by  Truche- 
men.  In  fo  much  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  maruelling 
at  it,  looked  a  fide  on  that  part  where  I  floode  a  be- 
holder of  the  feafl,  and  fayd,  I  maruell  your  Noblemen 
of  England  doe  not  defire  to  be  better  languaged  in 
forraine  languages.  This  word  was  by  and  by  reported 
to  the  Earle.  Quoth  the  Earle  againe,  tell  my  Lord 
the  Prince,  that  I  loue  to  fpeake  in  that  language,  in 
which  I  can  bell  vtter  my  minde  and  not  miflake. 

Another  Ambaffadour  vfed  the  like  ouerfight  by 
ouerweening  himfelfe  that  he  could  naturally  fpeake 
the  French  tongue,  whereas  in  troth  he  was  not  skil- 
full  in  their  termes.  This  Ambaffadour  being  a  Bo- 
hemian, fent  from  the  Emperour  to  the  French  Court, 
where  after  his  firR  audience,  he  was  highly  feafled 
and  banqueted.  On  a  time,  among  other,  a  great 
Princeffe  fitting  at  the  table,  by  way  of  talke  asked  the 
Ambaffadour  whether  the  Empreffe  his  miflreffe  when 
flic  went  a  hunting,  or  otherwife  trauailed  abroad  for 
her  folace,  did  ride  a  horsback  or  goe  in  her  coach. 
To   which    the   Ambaffadour  anfwered  vn wares  and 
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not  knowing  the  French  tenne,  Par  ma  fay  elle  cJieu- 
ajiche  fort  biai^  d  si  e7i  pr end  grand  plaifir.  She  rides 
(faith  he)  very  well,  and  takes  great  pleafure  in  it. 
There  was  good  fmiling  one  vpon  another  of  the 
Ladies  and  Lords,  the  Ambaffador  will  not  whereat, 
but  laughed  himfelfe  for  companie.  This  word  Cheu- 
aiuher  in  the  French  tongue  hath  a  reprobate  fence, 
fpecially  being  fpoken  of  a  womans  riding. 

And  as  rude  and  vnciuill  fpeaches  carry  a  marueilous 
great  indecencie,  fo  doe  fometimes  thofe  that  be  ouer- 
much  affe6led  and  nice  :  or  that  doe  fauour  of  ignor- 
ance or  adulation,  and  be  in  the  eare  of  graue  and  wife 
perfons  no  leffe  ofifenfiue  than  the  other  :  as  when  a 
futor  in  Rome  came  to  llberms  the  Emperor  and  faid, 
I  would  open  my  cafe  to  your  Maieflie,  if  it  were  not 
to  trouble  your  facred  bufineffe,  facras  vejtras  occupa- 
tiones  as  the  Hifloriographer  reporteth.  What  meanefl 
thou  by  that  terme  quoth  the  Emperor,  fay  laboriofas 
I  pray  thee,  and  fo  thou  maift  truely  fay,  and  bid  him 
leaue  olTfuch  affe6led  flattering  tennes. 

The  like  vndecencie  vfed  a  Herald  at  armes  fent  by 
Charles  the  fifth  Emperor,  to  Fraunces  the  firft  French 
king,  bringing  him  a  meffage  of  defiance,  and  thinking 
to  qualifie  the  bitterneffe  of  his  meffage  with  words 
pompous  and  magnificent  for  the  kings  honor,  vfed 
much  this  terme  (facred  Maieflie)  which  was  not  vfually 
geuen  to  the  French  king,  but  to  fay  for  the  mofl  part 
[6'//r]  The  French  king  neither  liking  of  his  errant, 
nor  yet  of  his  pompous  fpeech,  faid  fomewhat  fharply, 
I  pray  thee  good  fellow  clawe  me  not  where  I  itch  not 
with  thy  facred  maieflie,  but  goe  to  thy  bufinelfe,  and 
tell  thine  errand  in  fuch  termes  as  are  decent  betwixt 
enemies,  for  thy  mafler  is  not  my  frend,  and  turned 
him  to  a  Prince  of  the  bloud  who  floode  by,  faying, 
me  thinks  this  fellow  fpeakes  like  Bifhop  Nicholas,  for 
on  Saint  NicJwhis  night  commonly  the  Scholars  of  the 
Countrey  make  them  a  Bifhop,  who  like  a  foolifh  boy, 
goeth  about  bleffing  and  preaching  with  fo  childifh 
termes,  as  maketh  the  people  laugh  at  his  foolifh 
counterfaite  foeeches. 
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And  yet  in  fpeaking  or  writing  of  a  Princes  affaires 
and  fortunes  there  is  a  certaine  Deconmi^  that  we  may 
not  vfe  the  fame  termes  in  their  bufmes,  as  we  might 
very  wel  doe  in  a  meaner  perfons,  the  cafe  being  all 
one,  fuch  reuerence  is  due  to  their  eflates.  As  for  ex- 
ample, if  an  Hifloriographer  fhal  write  of  an  Emperor 
or  King,  how  fuch  a  day  hee  ioyned  battel  with  his 
enemie,  and  being  ouer-laide  ranne  out  of  the  fielde,  and 
tooke  his  heeles,  or  put  fpurre  to  his  horfe  and  fled  as  fafl 
as  hee  could  :  the  termes  be  not  decent,  but  of  a 
meane  fouldier  or  captaine,  it  were  not  vndecently 
fpoken.  And  as  one,  who  tranflating  certaine  bookes 
of  Virgils  ALneidos  into  Englifh  meetre,  faid  that 
y£7ieas  was  fayne  to  trudge  out  of  Troy  :  which  terme 
became  better  to  be  fpoken  of  a  beggar,  or  of  a  rogue, 
or  a  lackey  :  for  fo  wee  vfe  to  fay  to  fuch  maner  of 
j)eople,  be  trudging  hence. 

Another  Englifliing  this  word  of  Virgill  \^fato profii- 
gus\  called  ySiieas  [by  fate  a  fiigltitie\  which  was  vnde- 
cently fpoken,  and  not  to  the  Authours  intent  in  the 
fame  word  :  for  whom  he  fludied  by  all  means  to 
auaunce  aboue  all  other  men  of  the  world  for  vertue 
and  magnanimitie,  he  meant  not  to  make  hmi  a  fugi- 
tiue.  But  by  occafion  of  his  great  diflreffes,  and  of 
the  hardneffe  of  his  deflinies,  he  would  haue  it  appeare 
that  ALneas  was  enforced  to  flie  out  of  Troy,  and  for 
many  yeeres  to  be  a  romer  and  a  wandrer  about  the 
world  both  by  land  and  fea  \fato  profiigus]  and  neuer 
to  find  any  refling  place  till  he  came  into  Italy,  fo  as 
ye  may  euidently  perceiue  in  this  terme  \_fiigitiiie\  a 
notable  indignity  offred  to  that  princely  perfon,  and 
by  th'other  w^ord  (a  wanderer)  none  indignitie  at  all, 
but  rather  a  terme  of  much  loue  and  commiferation. 
The  fame  tranflatour  when  he  came  to  thefe  wordes  : 
Infgneui  pietate  viripn,  tot  voluere  cafus  tot  adire  la- 
bores  conipiilit.  Hee  turned  it  thus,  what  moued  Iiino  to 
tugge  fo  great  a  captaine  as  Ai?ieas,  which  word  tugge 
fpoken  in  this  cafe  is  fo  vndecent  as  none  other  coulde 
h:uie  bene  deuifed,  and  tooke  his  firfl  originall  from 
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the  cart,  becaufe  it  fignifieth  the  pull  or  draught  of  the 
oxen  or  horfes,  and  therefore  the  leathers  that  beare 
the  chiefe  flreffe  of  the  draught,  the  cartars  call  them 
tugges,  and  fo  wee  vfe  to  fay  that  fhrevvd  boyes  tugge 
each  other  by  the  eares,  for  pull. 

Another  of  our  vulgar  makers,  fpake  as  illfaringly  in 
this  verfe  written  to  the  difpraife  of  a  rich  man  and 
couetous.  Thou  hafl  a  mifers  minde  (thou  hafl  a 
princes  pelfe)  a  lewde  terme  to  be  fpoken  of  a  princes 
treafure,  which  in  no  refpecfl  nor  for  any  caufe  is  to  be 
called  pelfe,  though  it  were  neuer  fo  meane,  for  pelfe 
is  properly  the  fcrappes  or  fhreds  of  taylors  and  skin- 
ners, which  are  accompted  of  fo  vile  price  as  they  be 
commonly  cafl  out  of  dores,  or  otherwife  beflowed 
vpon  bafe  purpofes  :  and  carrieth  not  the  like  reafon 
or  decencie,  as  Avhen  we  fay  in  reproch  of  a  niggard 
or  vferer,  or  worldly  couetous  man,  that  he  fetteth 
more  by  a  little  pelfe  of  the  world,  than  by  his  credit 
or  health,  or  confcience.  For  in  comparifon  of  thefe 
treafours,  all  the  gold  or  filuer  in  the  world  may  by  a 
skornefull  terme  be  called  pelfe,  and  fo  ye  fee  that  the 
reafon  of  the  decencie  holdeth  not  alike  m  both  cafes. 
Now  let  vs  paffe  from  thefe  examples,  to  treate  of 
thofe  that  concerne  the  comelineffe  and  decencie  of 
mans  behauiour. 

And  fome  fpeech  may  be  whan  it  is  fpoken  very 
vndecent,  and  yet  the  fame  hauing  afterward  fome  what 
added  to  it  may  become  prety  and  decent,  as  was  the 
ftowte  worde  vfed  by  a  captaine  in  Fraunce,  who  fitt- 
ing at  the  lower  end  of  the  Duke  of  Guyfes  table  among 
many,  the  day  after  there  had  bene  a  great  battaile 
foughten,  the  Duke  finding  that  this  captaine  was  not 
feene  that  day  to  do  any  thing  in  the  field,  taxed  him 
priuily  thus  in  al  the  hearings.  Where  were  you  Sir 
the  day  of  the  battaile,  for  I  faw  ye  not  ?  the  captaine 
anfwered  promptly  :  where  ye  durR  not  haue  bene  : 
and  the  Duke  began  to  kindle  with  the  worde,  wliich 
the  Gentleman  perceiiiing,  faid  fpedily  :  1  was  that  day 
among  the  carriages,  where  your  excellencie  would  not 
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for  a  thoufand  crownes  haue  bene  feene.  Thus  from 
vndecent  it  came  by  a  wittie  reformation  to  be  made 
decent  againe. 

The  hke  hapned  on  a  time  at  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberlandes  bourd,  where  merry  lohn  Heyivood  was  al- 
lowed to  fit  at  the  tables  end.  The  Duke  had  a  very 
noble  and  honorable  mynde  alwayes  to  pay  his  debts 
well,  and  when  he  lacked  money,  would  not  flick  to 
fell  the  greatefl  part  of  his  plate  :  fo  had  he  done  few 
dayes  before.  Heynvood  being  loth  to  call  for  his 
drinke  fo  oft  as  he  was  dry,  turned  his  eye  toward  the 
cupbord  and  fayd  I  finde  great  miffe  of  your  graces 
flanding  cups  :  the  Duke  thinking  he  had  fpoken  it  of 
fome  knowledge  that  his  plate  was  lately  fold,  faid 
fomewhat  fharpely,  why  Sir  will  not  thofe  cuppes  ferue 
as  good  a  man  as  your  felfe.  Heywood  readily  replied. 
Yes  if  it  pleafe  your  grace,  but  I  would  haue  one  of 
them  fland  flill  at  myne  elbow  full  of  drinke  that  I 
might  not  be  driuen  to  trouble  your  men  fo  often  to 
call  for  it.  This  pleafant  and  fpeedy  reuers  of  the 
former  wordes  holpe  all  the  matter  againe,  whereupon 
the  Duke  became  very  pleafaunt  and  dranke  a  bolle 
of  wine  to  Heyivood,  and  bid  a  cup  fliould  alwayes  be 
flanding  by  him. 

It  were  to  bufie  a  peece  of  worke  for  me  to  tell  you 
of  all  the  parts  of  decencie  and  indecency  which  haue 
bene  obferued  in  the  fpeaches  of  man  and  in  his 
writings,  and  this  that  I  tell  you  is  rather  to  folace  your 
eares  with  pretie  conceits  after  a  fort  of  long  fcholafli- 
call  preceptes  which  may  happen  haue  doubled  them, 
rather  then  for  any  other  purpofe  of  inflitution  or 
do6lrine,  which  to  any  Courtier  of  experience,  is  not 
neceffarie  in  this  behalfe.  And  as  they  appeare  by 
the  former  examples  to  reft  in  our  fpeach  and  writing : 
fo  do  the  fame  by  like  proportion  confifl  in  the  whole 
behauiour  of  man,  and  that  which  he  doth  well  and 
commcndably  is  euer  decent,  and  the  contrary  vn- 
decent, not  in  euery  mans  iudgement  alwayes  one,  but 
after  their  feuerall  difcretion  and  by  circumfLance 
diuerfly,  vs  by  the  next  Chapter  flialbe  fhewed. 
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CHAP.  XXIIIL 

Of  dcce7icie  m  be/iaiiiour  which  alfo  belongs  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  Poet  or  maker. 

Nd  there  is  a  decency  to  be  obfemed  in 
euery  mans  acftion  and  behauiour  afwell 
as  in  his  fpeach  and  writing  which  fome 
peraduenture  would  thinke  impertinent  to 
be  treated  of  in  this  booke,  where  we  do 
but  informe  the  commendable  fafhions  of  language  and 
flile  :  but  that  is  otherwife,  for  the  good  maker  or  poet 
who  is  in  decent  fpeach  and  good  termes  to  defcribe 
all  things  and  with  prayfe  or  difpraife  to  report  euery 
mans  behauiour,  ought  to  know  the  comelineffe  of  an 
acftion  afwell  as  of  a  word  and  thereby  to  diredl  him- 
felfe  both  in  praife  and  perfvvafion  or  any  other  point 
that  perteines  to  the  Oratours  arte.  Wherefore  fome 
examples  we  will  fet  downe  of  this  maner  of  decency 
in  behauiour  leaning  you  for  the  refl  to  our  booke 
which  we  haue  written  de  Decoro,  where  ye  (hall  fee 
both  partes  handled  more  exa(^\ly.  And  this  decencie 
of  mans  behauiour  afwell  as  of  his  fpeach  mufl  alfo  be 
deemed  by  difcretion,  in  which  regard  the  thing  that 
may  well  become  one  man  to  do  may  not  become 
another,  and  that  which  is  feemely  to  be  done  in  this 
place  is  not  fo  feemely  in  that,  and  at  fuch  a  time  decent, 
but  at  another  time  vndecent,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  and 
for  fuch  a  purpofe,  and  to  this  and  that  end  and  by 
this  and  that  euent,  perufmg  all  the  circumflances  with 
like  confideration.  Therefore  we  fay  that  it  might 
become  king  Alexander  to  giue  a  hundreth  talentes  to 
A7iaxagoras  the  Philofopher,  but  not  for  a  beggerly 
Philofopher  to  accept  fo  great  a  gift,  for  fuch  a 
Prince  could  not  be  impouerifhed  by  that  expence, 
but  the  Philofopher  was  by  it  exceffuiely  to  be  en- 
riched, fo  was  the  kings  a6lion  proportionable  to  his 
eflate  and  therefore  decent,  the  Philofophers,  difpro- 
portionable  both  to  his  profeffion  and  calling  and  there- 
fore indecent. 
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And  yet  if  we  Ihall  examine  the  fame  point  with  a 
clearer  difcretion,  it  may  be  faid  that  whatfoeuer  it 
might  become  king  Alexatider  of  his  regal  largeffe  to 
bellow  vpon  a  poore  Philofopher  vnasked,  that  might 
afwell  become  the  Philofopher  to  receiue  at  his  hands 
without  refufal,  and  had  otherwifc  bene  fom«  em- 
peachement  of  the  kings  abilitie  or  wifedome,  which 
had  not  bene  decent  in  the  Philofop[h]er,  nor  the  im- 
moderatneffe  of  the  kinges  gift  in  refpe6l  of  the  Philo- 
sophers meane  eflate  made  his  acceptance  the  leffe 
decent,  fmce  Princes  liberalities  are  not  meafured  by 
merite  nor  by  other  mens  eflimations,  but  by  their 
owne  appetits  and  according  to  their  greatneffe.  So 
faid  king  Alexander  very  like  himfelfe  to  one  Perillus 
to  whom  he  had  geuen  a  very  great  gift,  which  he  made 
curtefy  to  accept,  faying  it  was  too  much  for  fuch  a 
mean  perfon,  what  quoth  the  king  if  it  be  too  much 
for  thy  felfe,  had  thou  neuer  a  friend  or  kinfman  that 
may  fare  the  better  by  it  ?  But  peraduenture  if  any 
fuch  immoderat  gift  had  bene  craued  by  the  Philofo- 
pher and  not  voluntarily  offred  by  the  king  it  had  bene 
vndecent  to  haue  taken  it.  Euen  fo  if  one  that  fland- 
eth  vpon  his  merite,  and  fpares  to  craue  the  Princes 
liberalitie  in  that  which  is  moderate  and  fit  for  him, 
doth  as  vndecently.  For  men  fhould  not  expe6l  till 
the  Prince  remembred  it  of  himfelfe  and  began  as  it 
were  the  gratification,  but  ought  to  be  put  in  remem- 
braunce  by  humble  folicitations,  and  that  is  duetifuU 
and  decent,  which  made  king  Henry  th'eight  her 
Maieflies  mofl  noble  father,  and  for  liberality  nothing 
inferiour  to  king  Alexander  the  great,  aunfwere  one  of 
his  priuie  chamber,  who  prayd  him  to  be  good  and 
gracious  to  a  certame  old  Knight  being  his  feruant,  for 
that  he  was  but  an  ill  begger,  if  he  be  afhamed  to  begge 
we  wil  thinke  fcorne  to  giue.  And  yet  peraduenture 
in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  vndecencie  for  too  much  crauing 
or  fparing  to  craue,  might  beeafily  holpen  by  a  decent 
magnificence  in  the  Prince,  as  Amazis  king  of  ^gypt 
very  honorably  confidered,  who  asking  one  day  for  one 
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Diopithus  a  noble  man  of  his  Court,  what  was  become 
of  him  for  that  he  had  not  fene  him  wait  of  long  time, 
one  about  the  king  told  him  that  he  heard  fay  he  was 
ficke  and  of  fome  conceit  he  had  taken  that  his 
MaieRie  had  but  flenderly  looked  to  him,  vfmg  many 
others  very  bountifully.  I  beflirew  his  fooles  head 
quoth  the  king,  why  had  he  not  fued  vnto  vs  and 
made  vs  priuie  of  his  want,  then  added,  but  in  truth 
we  are  mofl  to  blame  our  felues,  who  by  a  mindeful 
beneficence  without  fute  fhould  haue  fupplied  his 
bafhfulneffe,  and  forthwith  commaunded  a  great  reward 
in  money  and  penfion  to  be  fent  vnto  him,  but  it 
hapned  that  when  the  kings  meffengers  entred  the 
chamber  of  Diopithus^  he  had  newly  giuen  vp  the 
ghofl :  the  meffengers  forrowed  the  cafe,  and  Diopithus 
friends  fate  by  and  wept,  not  fo  much  for  Diopithus 
death,  as  for  pitie  that  he  ouerliued  not  the  comming 
of  the  kings  reward-  Therupon  it  came  euer  after  to 
be  vfed  for  a  prouerbe  that  when  any  good  turne 
commeth  too  late  to  be  vfed,  to  cal  it  Diopithus  re- 
ward. 

In  Italy  and  Fraunce  I  haue  knowen  it  vfed  for 
common  pollicie,  the  Princes  to  differre  the  beflowing 
of  their  great  liberalities  as  Cardinalfhips  and  other 
high  dignities  and  offices  of  gayne,  till  the  parties  whom 
they  fhould  feeme  to  gratifie  l3e  fo  old  or  fo  ficke  as  it 
is  not  likely  they  fhould  long  enioy  them. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  ninth  French  king,  I  being 
at  the  Spaw  waters,  there  lay  a  Marfhall  of  Fraunce 
called  Monfieur  de  Sipiei\  to  vfe  thofe  waters  for  his 
health,  but  when  the  Phifitions  had  all  giuen  him  vp, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  life  in  him,  came  from 
the  king  to  him  a  letters  patents  of  fix  thoufand  crownes 
yearely  penfion  during  his  life  with  many  comfortable 
wordes :  the  man  was  not  fo  much  pafL  remembraunce, 
but  he  could  fay  to  the  meffenger  t7'op  tard^  trap  tard, 
it  fhould  haue  come  before,  for  in  deede  it  had  bene 
promifed  long  and  came  not  till  now  that  he  could  not 
fare  the  better  by  it. 
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And  it  became  king  Antiochus,  better  to  beflow  the 
faire  Lady  Strato?tica  his  wife  vpon  his  fonne  Demetrius 
who  lay  ficke  for  her  loue  and  would  elfe  haue  perifhed, 
as  the  Phyfitions  cunningly  difcouered  by  the  beating  of 
his  pulfe,  then  it  could  become  Demetrius  to  be  inam- 
ored  with  his  fathers  wife,  or  to  enioy  her  of  his  guift, 
becaufe  the  fathers  a6l  was  led  by  difcretion  and  of  a 
fatherly  compaffion,  not  grutching  to  depart  from,  his 
deerefl  poffeffion  to  faue  his  childes  life,  where  as  the 
fonne  in  his  appetite  had  no  reafon  to  lead  him  to  loue 
vnlawfully,  for  whom  it  had  rather  bene  decent  to  die, 
then  to  haue  violated  his  fathers  bed  with  fafetie'  of  his 
life. 

No  more  would  it  be  feemely  for  an  aged  man  to 
play  the  wanton  like  a  child,  for  it  flands  not  with  the 
conueniency  of  nature,  yet  when  king  Agefdaus  hauing 
a  great  fort  of  little  children,  was  one  day  difpofed  to 
folace  himfelf  among  them  in  a  gallery  where  they 
plaied,  and  tooke  a  little  hobby  horfe  of  wood  and  be- 
flrid  it  to  keepe  them  in  play,  one  of  his  friends  feemed 
to  miflike  his  lightnes,  6  good  friend  quoth  Agefilaus, 
rebuke  me  not  for  this  fault  till  thou  haue  children  of 
thine  owne,  fhewing  in  deede  that  it  came  not  of  vani- 
tie  but  of  a  fatherly  afife6lion,  ioying  in  the  fport  and 
company  of  his  little  children,  in  which  refpe6t  and  as 
that  place  and  time  ferued,  it  was  difpenceable  in  him 
and  not  indecent. 

And  in  the  ^hoife  of  a  mans  delights  and  maner  of 
his  life,  there  is  a  decencie,  and  fo  we  fay  th'old  man 
generally  is  no  fit  companion  for  the  young  man,  nor 
the  rich  for  the  poore,  nor  the  wife  for  the  foolifli.  Yet 
in  fome  refpe6ls  and  by  difcretion  it  may  be  otherwife, 
as  when  the  old  man  hath  the  gouernment  of  the  young, 
the  wife  teaches  the  foolifli,  the  rich  is  wayted  on  by  the 
poore  for  their  reliefe,  in  which  regard  the  conuerfation 
is  not  indecent. 

And  Proclus  the  Philofopher  knowing  how  euery  in- 
decencie  is  vnpleafant  to  nature,  and  namely,  how  vn- 
comely  a  thing  it  is  for  young  men  to  doe  as  old  men 
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doe  (at  leaflwife  as  young  men  for  the  mofl  part  doe 
take  it)  applyed  it  very  wittily  to  his  piirpofe:  for  hail- 
ing his  fonne  and  heire  a  notable  vnthrift,  and  delight- 
ing in  nothing  but  in  haukes  and  hounds,  and  gay  ap- 
parrell,  and  fuch  like  vanities,  which  neither  by  gentle 
nor  fharpe  admonitions  of  his  father,  could  make  him 
leaue.  Produs  himfelfe  not  onely  bare  with  his  fonne, 
but  alfo  vfed  it  himfelfe  for  company,  which  fome  of  his 
frends  greatly  rebuked  him  for,  faying,  6  Produs^  an 
olde  man  and  a  Philofopher  to  play  the  foole  and  laf- 
ciuious  more  than  the  fonne.  Mary,  quoth  Produs, 
and  therefore  I  do  it,  for  it  is  the  next  way  to  make  my 
fonne  change  his  life,  when  he  fhall  fee  how  vndecent 
it  is  in  me  to  leade  fuch  a  life,  and  for  him  being  a 
yong  man,  to  keepe  companie  with  me  being  an  old 
man,  and  to  doe  that  which  I  doe. 

So  is  it  not  vnfeemely  for  any  ordinarie  Captaine 
to  winne  the  vi6lory  or  any  other  auantage  in  Avarre 
by  fraud  and  breach  of  faith  :  as  Haiiniball  with  the 
Romans,  but  it  could  not  well  become  the  Romaines 
managing  fo  great  an  Empire,  by  examples  of  honour 
and  iuflice  to  doe  as  Hanniball  did.  And  when  Par- 
menio  in  a  like  cafe  perfwaded  V\x\g  Alexander  to  breake 
the  day  of  his  appointment,  and  to  fet  vpon  Darius  at 
the  fodaine,  which  Alexcinder  refufed  to  doe,  Par- 
nmiio  faying,  I  would  doe  it  if  I  were  Alexander^  and 
I  too  quoth  Alexander  if  I  w^ere  Parmenio :  but  it 
behooueth  me  in  honour  to  fight  liberally  with  mine 
enemies,  and  iuRly  to  ouercome.  And  thus  ye  fee 
that  was  decent  in  Parnienios  action,  which  was  not  in 
the  king  his  maflers. 

A  great  nobleman  and  Counfeller  in  this  Realme 
was  fecretlie  aduifed  by  his  friend,  not  to  vfe  fo  much 
writing  his  letters  in  fauour  of  euery  man  that  asked 
them,  fpecially  to  the  ludges  of  the  Realme  in  cafes 
of  iuflice.  To  whom  the  noble  man  anfwered,  it  be- 
comes vs  Councellors  better  to  vfe  inflance  for  our 
friend,  then  for  the  ludges  to  fentence  at  inflance  : 
for  whatfoeuer  we  doe  require  them,  it  is  in  their  choife 
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to  refufe  to  doe,  but  for  all  that  the  example  was  ill 
and  dangerous. 

And  there  is  a  decencie  in  chufmg  the  times  of  a 
mans  bufmes,  and  as  the  Spaniard  fayes,  es  tiempo  de 
negotiar,  there  is  a  fitte  time  for  euery  man  to  performe 
his  bufmeffe  in,  and  to  attend  his  affaires,  which  out 
of  that  time  would  be  vndecent :  as  to  fleepe  al  day 
and  wake  al  night,  and  to  goe  a  hunting  by  torch- 
light, as  an  old  Earle  of  Arundel  vfed  to  doe,  or  for 
any  occafion  of  little  importance,  to  wake  a  man  out 
of  his  fleepe,  or  to  make  him  rife  from  his  dinner  to  talke 
with  him,  or  fuch  like  importunities,  for  fo  we  call 
euery  vnfeafonable  acflion,  and  the  vndecencie  of  the 
time. 

Callicratides  being  fent  Ambaffador  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, to  Cirus  the  young  king  of  Perfia  to  contra6l 
with  him  for  money  and  men  toward  their  warres  againft 
the  Athenians,  came  to  the  Court  at  fuch  vnfeafonable 
time  as  the  king  was  yet  in  the  midfl  of  his  dinner, 
and  went  away  againe  faying,  it  is  now  no  time  to  in- 
terrupt the  kings  mirth.  He  came  againe  another  day 
in  the  after  noone,  and  finding  the  king  at  a  rere-ban- 
quet,  and  to  haue  taken  the  wine  fomewhat  plentifully, 
turned  back  againe,  faying,  I  thinke  there  is  no  houre 
fitte  to  deale  with  Cirus,  for  he  is  euer  in  his  banquets  : 
I  will  rather  leaue  all  the  bufines  vndone,  then  doe 
any  thing  that  fhall  not  become  the  Lacedemonians : 
meaning  to  offer  conference  of  fo  great  importaunce  to 
his  Countrey,  with  a  man  fo  diflempered  by  furfet,  as 
hee  was  not  likely  to  geue  him  any  reafonable  refolu- 
tion  in  the  caufe. 

One  Eudainidas  brother  to  king  Agis  of  Lacedemonia, 
comming  by  Zenocrates  fchoole  and  looking  in,  faw  him 
fit  in  his  chaire,  difputing  with  a  long  hoare  beard, 
asked  who  it  was,  one  anfwered.  Sir  it  is  a  wife  man 
and  one  of  them  that  fearches  after  vertue,  and  if  he 
haue  not  yet  found  it  quoth  Eiidamidas  when  will  he 
vfe  it,  that  now  at  this  yeares  is  feeking  after  it,  as 
who  would  fay  it  is  not  time  to  talke  of  matters  when 
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they  fhould  be  put  in  execution,  nor  for  an  old  man 
to  be  to  feeke  what  vertue  is,  which  all  his  youth  he 
fliould  haue  had  in  exercife. 

Another  time  comming  to  heare  a  notable  Philofo- 
pher  difpute,  it  happened,  that  all  was  ended  euen  as 
he  came,  and  one  of  his  famiiiers  would  haue  had  him 
requefled  the  Philofopher  to  beginne  againe,  that  were 
indecent  and  nothing  ciuill  quoth  Eiidainidas^  lor  if  he 
fliould  come  to  me  fupperleffe  when  I  had  fupped  be- 
fore, were  it  feemely  for  him  to  pray  me  to  fuppe  againe 
for  his  companie. 

And  the  place  makes  a  thing  decent  or  indecent,  in 
which  confideration  one  Eiiboidas  being  fent  Embaffa- 
dour  into  a  forraine  realme,  fom.e  of  his  familiars  tooke 
occafion  at  the  table  to  praife  the  wiues  and  women 
of  that  country  in  prefence  of  their  owne  husbands, 
which  th'embaffadour  mifliked,  and  when  fupper  was 
ended  and  the  guefles  departed,  tooke  his  familiars 
afide,  and  told  them  it  was  nothing  decent  in  a  flrange 
country  to  praife  the  women,  nor  fpecially  a  wife  before 
her  husbands  face,  for  inconueniencie  that  might  rife 
thereby,  afwell  to  the  prayfer  as  to  the  woman,  and 
that  the  chiefe  commendation  of  a  chad  matrone,  was 
to  be  knowen  onely  to  her  husband,  and  not  to  be 
obferued  by  flraungers  and  guefles. 

And  in  the  vfe  of  apparell  there  is  no  litle  decency 
and  vndecencie  to  be  perceiued,  as  well  for  the  fafhion 
as  the  fluffe,  for  it  is  comely  that  euery  eflate  and  vo- 
cation fliould  be  knowen  by  the  differences  of  their 
habit :  a  clarke  from  a  lay  man :  a  gentleman  from  a 
yeoman :  a  fouldier  from  a  citizen,  and  the  chiefe  of 
euery  degree  from  their  inferiours,  becaufe  in  confufion 
and  diforder  there  is  no  manner  of  decencie. 

The  Romaines  of  any  other  people  mofl  feuere 
cenfurers  of  decencie,  thought  no  vpper  garment  fo 
comely  for  a  ciuill  man  as  a  long  playted  gowne,  be- 
caufe it  flieweth  much  grauitie  and  alfo  pudicitie,  hid- 
ing euery  member  of  the  body  which  had  not  bin 
pleafant  to  behold.    In  fomuch  as  a  certain  Proconfull 
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or  I.egat  of  theirs  dealing  one  day  with  Ptolome  king 
of  Egipt,  feeing  him  clad  in  a  flraite  narrow  garment 
very  lafciuioufly,  difcouering  euery  part  of  his  body, 
gaue  him  a  great  check  e  for  it :  and  faid,  that  vnleffe 
he  vfed  more  fad  and  comely  garments,  the  Romaines 
would  take  no  pleafure  to  hold  amitie  with  him,  for 
by  the  wantonnes  of  his  garment  they  would  iudge 
the  vanitie  of  his  mind,  not  to  be  worthy  of  their  con- 
flant  friendfhip.  A  pleafant  old  courtier  wearing  one 
day  in  the  fight  of  a  great  councellour,  after  the  new 
guife,  a  french  cloake  skarce  reaching  to  the  wast,  a 
long  beaked  doublet  hanging  downe  to  his  thies,  and 
an  high  paire  of  filke  netherflocks  that  couered  all  his 
buttockes  and  loignes,  the  Councellor  maruelled  to  fee 
him  in  that  fort  difguifed,  and  otherwife  than  he  had 
bin  woont  to  be.  Sir  quoth  the  Gentleman  to  excufe 
it :  if  I  fhould  not  be  able  whan  I  had  need  to  piffe 
out  of  my  doublet,  and  to  do  the  rell  in  my  nether- 
flocks (vfmg  the  plaine  terme)  all  men  would  fay  I 
were  but  a  lowte,  the  Councellor  laughed  hartily  at 
the  abfurditie  of  the  fpeech,  but  what  would  thofe 
fower  fellowes  of  Rome  have  faid  trowe  ye  ?  truely  in 
mine  opinion,  that  all  fuch  perfons  as  take  pleafure  to 
fhew  their  limbes,  fpecially  thofe  that  nature  hath 
commanded  out  of  fight,  fhould  be  inioyned  either  to 
go  flarke  naked,  or  elfe  to  refort  backe  to  the  comely 
and  modeft  fafliion  of  their  owne  countrie  apparell. 
vfed  by  their  old  honorable  aunceflors. 

And  there  is  a  decency  of  apparel  in  refpe6l  of  the 
place  it  is  to  be  vfed":  as,  in  the  Court  to  be  richely 
apparrelled  :  in  the  countrey  to  weare  more  plain  and 
homely  garments.  For  who  who  would  not  thinke  it  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  fee  a  Lady  in  her  milke-houfe  with 
a  veluet  gowne,  and  at  a  bridall  in  her  caffock  of 
mockado  :  a  Gentleman  of  the  Countrey  among  the 
bullies  and  briers,  goe  in  a  pounced  dublet  and  a  paire 
of  embrodered  hofen,  in  the  Citie  to  weare  a  frife  lerkin 
and  a  paire  of  leather  breeches  ?  yet  fome  fuch  phan- 
taflicals  haue  I  knowen,  and  one  a  certaine  knight,  of  all 
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other  the  mofl  vaine,  who  commonly  would  come  to 
the  Seffions,  and  other  ordinarie  meetings  and  Com- 
miffions  in  the  Countrey,  fo  bede6l  with  buttons  and 
aglets  of  gold  and  fuch  coflly  embroderies,  as  the 
poore  plaine  men  of  the  Countrey  called  him  (for  his 
gayneffe)  the  golden  knight.  Another  for  the  like 
caufe  was  called  Saint  Sunday  :  I  thinke  at  this  day 
they  be  fo  farre  fpent,  as  either  of  them  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  good  cloath  cloake  :  and  this  came  by 
want  of  difcretion,  to  difcerne  and  deeme  right  of  de- 
cencie,  which  many  Gentlemen  doe  wholly  limite  by  the 
perfon  or  degree,  where  reafon  doeth  it  by  the  place 
and  prefence :  which  may  be  fuch  as  it  might  very  well 
become  a  great  Prince  to  weare  courfer  apparrell  than 
in  another  place  or  prefence  a  meaner  perfon. 

Neuertheleffe  in  the  vfe  of  a  garment  many  occa- 
fions  alter  the  decencie,  fometimes  the  qualitie  of  the 
perfon,  fometimes  of  the  cafe,  othervvhiles  the  coun- 
trie  cuflome,  and  often  the  conflitution  of  lawes,  and 
the  very  nature  of  vfe  it  felfe.  As  for  example  a 
king  and  prince  may  vfe  rich  and  gorgious  appareli 
decently,  fo  cannot  a  meane  perfon  doo,  yet  if  an 
herald  of  armes  to  whom  a  king  giueth  his  gowne 
of  cloth  of  gold,  or  to  whom  it  was  incident  as  a  fee 
of  his  office,  do  were  the  fame,  he  doth  it  decently, 
becaufe  fuch  hath  alwaies  bene  th'allow'ances  of  her- 
aldes  :  but  if  fuch  herald  haue  worne  out,  or  fold,  or 
loft  that  gowne,  to  buy  him  a  new  of  the  like  ftuffe 
with  his  owne  mony  and  to  weare  it,  is  not  decent  in 
the  eye  and  iudgement  of  them  that  know  it. 

And  the  country  cuftome  maketh  things  decent  in 
vfe,  as  in  Afia  for  all  men  to  weare  long  gownes  both 
a  foot  and  horfebacke  :  in  Europa  fhort  gaberdins,  or 
clokes,  or  iackets,  euen  for  their  vpper  garments. 
The  Turke  and  Perfian  to  weare  great  tolibants  of 
ten,  fifteene,  and  twentie  elles  of  linnen  a  peece  vpon 
their  heads,  which  can  not  be  remooued  :  in  Europe 
to  were  caps  or  hats,  which  vpon  euery  occafion  of 
falutation  we  vfe  to  put  of,  as  a  figne  of  reuerence. 
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In  th'Eaft  partes  the  men  to  make  water  couring  like 
v/omen,  with  vs  (landing  at  a  wall.  With  them  to 
congratulat  and  falute  by  giuing  a  becke  with  the 
head,  or  a  bende  of  the  bodie,  with  vs  here  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Germany,  and  all  other  Northerne  parts 
of  the  world  to  fhake  handes.  In  France,  Italie,  and 
Spaine  to  embrace  ouer  the  fhoulder,  vnder  the  armes, 
at  the  very  knees,  according  to  the  fuperiors  degree. 
With  vs  the  wemen  giue  their  mouth  to  be  kiffed,  in 
other  places  their  cheek,  in  many  places  their  hand, 
or  in  fleed  of  an  offer  to  the  hand,  to  fay  thefe  words 
Bezo  los  manos.  And  yet  fome  others  furmounting 
in  all  courtly  ciuilitie  wil)  fay,  Los  manos  e  los 
piedes.  And  aboue  that  reach  too,  there  be  that  will 
fay  to  the  Ladies,  Lombra  de  fus  pifadas,  the  fhadow 
of  your  fleps.  Which  I  recite  vnto  you  to  fhew  the 
phrafe  of  thofe  courtly  feruitours  in  yeelding  the  mif- 
treffes  honour  and  reuerence. 

And  it  is  feen  that  very  particular  vfe  of  it  felfe 
makes  a  matter  of  much  decencie  and  vndecencie, 
without  any  countrey  cuflome  or  allowance,  as  if  one 
that  hath  many  yeares  worne  a  gowne  fhall  come  to 
be  feen  weare  a  iakquet  or  ierkin,  or  he  that  hath 
many  yeares  worne  a  beard  or  long  haire  among  thofe 
that  had  done  the  contrary,  and  come  fodainly  to  be 
pold  or  fhauen,  it  will  feeme  onely  to  himfelfe,  a  de- 
shight  and  very  vndecent,  but  alfo  to  all  others  that 
neuer  vfed  to  go  fo,  vntill  the  time  and  cuftome  haue 
abrogated  that  miflike. 

So  was  it  here  in  England  till  her  Maieflies  mofl 
noble  father  for  diuers  good  refpefts,  caufed  his  owne 
head  and  all  his  Courtiers  to  be  polled  and  his  beard 
to  be  cut  fhort.  Before  that  time  it  was  thought  more 
decent  both  for  old  men  and  young  to  be  all  fhauen 
and  to  weare  long  haire  either  rounded  or  fquare.  Now 
againe  at  this  time  the  young  Gentlemen  of  the  Court 
haue  taken  vp  the  long  haire  trayling  on  their  flioul- 
ders,  and  thinke  it  more  decent :  for  what  refpe6l  I 
would  be  glad  to  know. 
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The  Lacedemonians  bearing  long  bufhes  of  haire, 
finely  kept  and  curled  vp,  vfed  this  ciuill  argument  to 
maintaine  that  cuflome.  Haire  (fay  they)  is  the  very 
ornament  of  nature  appointed  for  the  head,  which 
therfore  to  vfe  in  his  moR  fumptuous  degree  is  comely, 
fpecially  for  them  that  be  Lordes,  Maiflers  of  men,  and 
of  a  free  life,  hauing  abilitie  and  leafure  inough  to 
keepe  it  cleane,  and  fo  for  a  figne  of  feignorie,  riches 
and  libertie,  the  maflers  of  the  Lacedemonians  vfed 
long  haire.  But  their  vaffals,  feruaunts  and  ilaues  vfed 
it  fhort  or  fhauen  in  figne  «of  feruitude  arid  becaufe 
they  had  no  meane  nor  leafure  to  kembe  and  keepe  it 
cleanely. ,  It  was  befides  comberfome  to  them  hauing 
many  bufineffe  to  attende,  in  fome  feruices  there  might 
no  maner  of  filth  be  falling  from  their  heads.  And  to 
all  fouldiers  it  is  very  noyfome  and  a  daungerous  dif- 
auantage  in  the  warres  or  in  any  particular  combat, 
which  being  the  mod  comely  profeffion  of  euery  noble 
young  Gentleman,  it  ought  to  perfvvade  them  greatly 
from  wearing  long  haire.  If  there  be  any  that  feeke 
by  long  haire  to  helpe  or  to  hide  an  ill  featured  face, 
it  is  in  them  allowable  fo  to  do,  becaufe  euery  man 
may  decently  reforme  by  arte,  the  faultes  and  imper- 
fections that  nature  hath  wrought  in  them. 

And  all  fingularities  or  affecSted  parts  of  a  mans  be- 
hauiour  feeme  vndecent,  as  for  one  man  to  march  or 
iet  in  the  flreet  more  flately,  or  to  looke  more  fol- 
empnely,  or  to  go  more  gayly  and  in  other  coulours 
or  fafhioned  garments  then  another  of  the  fame  degree 
and  eflate. 

Yet  fuch  fingularities  haue  had  many  times  both 
good  liking  and  good  fucceffe,  otherwife  then  many 
would  haue  looked  for.  As  when  Dinocrates  the  fam- 
ous architect,  defirous  to  be  knowen  to  king  Alexander 
the  great,  and  hauing  none  acquaintance  to  bring  him 
to  the  kings  fpeech,  he  came  one  day  to  the  Court  very 
llrangely  apparelled  in  long  skarlet  robes,  his  head 
compafl  wdth  a  garland  of  Laurell,  and  his  face  all  to 
be  flicked  with  fweet  oyle,  and  floode  in  the  kings 
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chamber,  motioning  nothing  to  any  man :  newes  of  this 
flranger  came  to  the  king,  who  caufed  him  to  be 
brought  to  his  prefence,  and  asked  his  name,  and  the 
caufe  of  his  repaire  to  the  Court.  He  aunfwered,  his 
name  was  Di?iocrates  the  Archite6l,  who  came  to  pre- 
fent  his  Maieflie  with  a  platforme  of  his  owne  deuifmg, 
how  his  Maieflie  might  buylde  a  Citie  vpon  the  moun- 
taine  Athos  in  Macedonia,  which  fhould  beare  the 
figure  of  a  mans  body,  and  tolde  him  all  how.  For- 
footh  the  breafl  and  bulke  of  his  body  fhould  reft  vpon 
fuch  a  flat:  that  hil  fhould  be  his  head,  all  fet  with 
foregrowen  woods  like  haire:  his  right  arme  fhould 
flretch  out  to  fuch  a  hollow  bottome  as  might  be  like 
his  hand :  holding  a  difh  conteyning  al  the  waters  that 
fhould  ferue  that  Citie :  the  left  arme  with  his  hand 
fliould  hold  a  valley  of  all  the  orchards  and  gardens  of 
pleafure  pertaining  thereunto :  and  either  legge  fhould 
lie  vpon  a  ridge  of  rocke,  very  gallantly  to  behold,  and 
fo  fhould  accomplifh  the  full  figure  of  a  man.  The  king 
asked  him  what  commoditie  of  foyle,  or  fea,  or  nauig- 
able  riuer  lay  neere  vnto  it,  to  b)e  able  to  fuflaine  fo 
great  a  number  of  inhabitants.  Truely  Sir  (quoth 
Dinoc7^ates)  I  haue  not  yet  confidered  thereof:  for  in 
trueth  it  is  the  barefl  part  of  all  the  Countrey  of  Mace- 
donia. The  king  fmiled  at  it,  and  faid  very  honour- 
ably, we  like  your  deuice  well,  and  meane  to  vfe  your 
feruice  in  the  building  of  a  Citie,  but  we  wil  chufe  out 
a  more  commodious  fcituation :  and  made  him  attend 
in  that  voyage  in  which  he  conquered  Afia  and  Egypt, 
and  there  made  him  chiefe  Surueyour  of  his  new  Citie 
of  Alexandria.  Thus  did  Di?iocrates  fmgularitie  in  at- 
tire greatly  further  him  to  his  aduancement. 

Yet  are  generally  all  rare  things  and  fuch  as  breede 
maruell  and  admiration  fomewhat  holding  of  the  vn- 
decent,  as  when  a  man  is  bigger  and  exceeding  the 
ordinary  flature  of  a  man  like  a  Giaunt,  or  farre  vnder 
the  reafonable  and  common  fize  of  men,  as  a  dwarfe, 
and  fuch  vndecencies  do  not  angre  vs,  but  either  we 
pittie  them  or  fcorne  at  them. 
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But  at  all  infolent  and  vnwoonted  partes  of  a  mans 
behauiour  we  find  many  times  caufe  to  miilike  or  to 
be  millruftfull,  which  proceedeth  of  fome  vndecency 
that  is  in  it,  as  when  a  man  that  hath  alwaies  bene 
flrange  and  vnacquainj;ed  with  vs,  will  fuddenly  become 
our  familiar  and  domeflick :  and  another  that  hath  bene 
alwaies  flerne  and  churlifh,  wilbe  vpon  the  fuddaine 
affable  and  curteous,  it  is  neyther  a  comely  fight,  nor 
a  figne  of  any  good  towardes  vs.  Which  the  fubtill 
Italian  well  obferued  by  the  fucceffes  thereof,  faying  in 
Prouerbe. 

Chi  me  fa  meglio  che  nonfuole, 
Tradito  me  ha  0  tradir  ??ie  vuolo. 

He  that  fpeakes  me  fairer,  than  his  7voont  was  too 
Hath  done  me  harme,  or  meanes  for  to  doo. 

Now  againe  all  maner  of  conceites  that  flirre  vp  any 
vehement  paffion  in  a  man,  doo  it  by  fome  turpitude 
or  euill  and  vndecency  that  is  in  them,  as  to  make  a 
man  angry  there  mufl  be  fome  iniury  or  contempt 
offered,  to  make  him  enuy  there  mufl  proceede  fome 
vndeferued  profperitie  of  his  egall  or  inferiour,  to  make 
him  pitie  fome  miferable  fortune  or  fpe6lakle  to  behold. 

And  yet  in  euery  of  thefe  paffions  being  as  it  were 
vndecencies,  there  is  a  comelineffe  to  be  difcerned, 
which  fome  men  can  keepe  and  fome  men  can  not,  as 
to  be  angry,  or  to  enuy,  or  to  hate,  or  to  pitie,  or  to  be 
afhamed  decently,  that  is  none  otherwife  then  reafon 
requireth.  This  furmife  appeareth  to  be  true,  for 
Homer  the  father  of  Poets  writing  that  famous  and  mofl 
honourable  poeme  called  the  Illiades  or  warres  of  Troy: 
made  his  commencement  the  magnanimous  wrath  and 
anger  of  AcJiilles  in  his  firfl  verfe  thus :  (j^ivriv  aids  9ia 
<7nXic/.dsov  d^iXXsiovg.  Sing  foorth  my  mufe  the  wrath  of 
AcJiilles  Pelens  fonne  :  which  the  Poet  would  neuer 
haue  done  if  the  wrath  of  a  prince  had  not  beene  in 
fome  fort  comely  and  allowable.  But  when  Arrianus 
and  Curtius  hifloriographers  that  wrote  the  noble  gefles 
of  king  AlexaJider  the  great,  came  to  prayfe  him  for 
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many  things,  yet  for  his  wrath  and  anger  they  reproched 
him,  becaufe  it  proceeded  not  of  any  magnanimitie,  but 
vpon  furfet  and  diftemper  in  his  diet,  nor  growing  of 
any  iufl  caufes,  was  exercifed  to  the  deflru6tion  of  his 
dearefl  friends  and  famiHers,  and  not  of  his  enemies,  nor 
any  other  waies  fo  honorably  as  th'others  was,  and  fo 
could  not  be  reputed  a  decent  and  comely  anger. 

So  may  al  your  other  paffions  be  vfed  decently 
though  the  very  matter  of  their  originall  be"  grounded 
vpon  fome  vndecencie,  as  it  is  written  by  a  certaine  king 
of  Egypt,  who  looking  out  of  his  window,  and  feing  his 
owne  fonne  for  fome  grieuous  offence,  carried  by  the 
officers  of  his  iuflice  to  the  place  of  execution  :  he 
neuer  once  changed  his  countenance  at  the  matter, 
though  the  fight  were  neuer  fo  full  of  ruth  and  atrocitie. 
And  it  was  thought  a  decent  countenance  and  conflant 
animofitie  in  the  king  to  be  fo  affe6led,  the  cafe  con- 
cerning fo  high  and  rare  a  peece  of  his  owne  iuflice. 
But  within  few  daies  after  when  he  beheld  out  of  the 
fame  window  an  old  friend  and  familiar  of  his,  fland 
begging  an  almes  in  the  flreete,  he  wept  tenderly,  re- 
membring  their  old  familiarity  and  confidering  how  by 
the  mutabilitie  of  fortune  and  frailtie  of  mans  eflate, 
it  might  one  day  come  to  paffe  that  he  himfelfe  fhould 
fall  into  the  like  miferable  eflate.  He  therfore  had  a 
remorfe  very  comely  for  a  king  in  that  behalfe,  which 
alfo  caufed  him  to  giue  order  for  his  poore  friends 
plentiful  reliefe. 

But  generally  to  weepe  for  any  forrow  (as  one  may 
doe  for  pitie)  is  not  fo  decent  in  a  man :  and  therefore  all 
high  minded  perfons,  when  they  cannot  chufe  but  fhed 
teares,  wil  turne  away  their  face  as  a  countenance  vn- 
decent  for  a  man  to  fhew,  and  fo  will  the  flanders  by  till 
they  haue  fupprefl  fuch  paffion,  thinking  it  nothing  de 
cent  to  behold  fuch  an  vncomely  countenance.  But  for 
Ladies  and  women  to  weepe  and  fhed  teares  at  euery 
little  greefe,  it  is  nothing  vncomely,  but  rather  a  figne 
of  much  good  nature  and  meeknes  of  minde,  a  moft 
decent  propertie  for  that  fexe ;  and  therefore  they  be 
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for  the  more  part  more  deuout  and  charitable,  and 
greater  geuers  of  almes  than  men,  and  zealous  relieuers 
of  prifoners,  and  befeechers  of  pardons,  and  fuch  like 
parts  of  commiferation.  Yea  they  be  more  than  fo 
too  :  for  by  the  common  prouerbe,  a  woman  will  weepe 
for  pitie  to  fee  a  gofling  goe  barefoote. 

But  mofl  certainly  all  things  that  moue  a  man  to 
laughter,  as  doe  thefe  fcurrilities  and  other  ridiculous 
behauiours,  it  is  for  fome  vndecencie  that  is  found  in 
them  :  which  maketh  it  decent  for  euery  man  to  laugh 
at  them.  And  therefore  when  we  fee  or  heare  a  natu- 
ral foole  and  idiot  doe  or  fay  any  thing  foolifhly,  we 
laugh  not  at  him :  but  when  he  doeth  or  fpeaketh 
wifely,  becaufe  that  is  vnlike  him  felfe  :  and  a  buffonne 
or  counterfet  foole,  to  heare  him  fpeake  wifely  which 
is  like  himfelfe,  it  is  no  fport  at  all,  but  for  fuch  a 
counterfait  to  talke  and  looke  foolifhly  it  maketh  vs 
laugh,  becaufe  it  is  no  part  of  his  naturall,  for  in  euery 
vncomlineffe  there  mufl  be  a  certaine  abfurditie  and 
difproportion  to  nature,  and  the  opinion  of  the  hearer 
or  beholder  to  make  the  thing  ridiculous.  But  for  a 
foole  to  talke  foolifhly  or  a  wifeman  wifely,  there  is 
no  fuch  abfurditie  or  difproportion. 

And  though  at  all  abfurdities  we  may  decently  laugh, 
and  when  they  be  no  abfurdities  not  decently,  yet  in 
laughing  is  there  an  vndecencie  for  other  refpedles 
fometime,  than  of  the  matter  it  felfe,  which  made 
Philippus  fonne  to  the  firfl  Chriften  Emperour,  Philip- 
pus  Arabicus  fitting  with  his  father  one  day  in  the 
theatre  to  behold  the  fports,  giue  his  father  a  great 
rebuke  becaufe  he  laughed,  faying  that  it  was  no  comely 
countenance  for  an  Emperour  to  bewray  in  fuch  a 
publicke  place,  nor  fpecially  to  laugh  at  euery  foolifh 
toy :  the  pofleritie  gaue  the  fonne  for  that  caufe  the 
name  of  Philippius  AgelaJIos  or  without  laughter. 

I  haue  feene  foiTaine  Embaffadours  in  the  Queenes 
prefence  laugh  fo  diffolutely  at  fome  rare  paflime  or 
fport  that  hath  beene  made  there,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  could  worfe  haue  becomen  them,  and  others 
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very  wife  men,  whether  it  haue  ben  of  fome  pleafant 
humour  and  complexion,  or  for  other  default  in  the 
fpleene,  or  for  ill  education  or  cuflome,  that  could  not 
vtter  any  graue  and  earnefl  fpeech  without  laughter, 
which  part  was  greatly  difcommended  in  them. 

And  Cicero  the  wifeft  of  any  Romane  writers,  thought 
it  vncomely  for  a  man  to  daunce :  faying,  Saltantem 
fobriiim  vidi  neminem.  I  neuer  faw  any  man  daunce 
that  was  fober  and  in  his  right  wits,  but  there  by  your 
leaue  he  failed,  nor  our  young  Courtiers  will  allow  it, 
befides  that  it  is  the  mofl  decent  and  comely  demean- 
our of  all  exultations  and  reioycements  of  the  hart, 
which  is  no  leffe  naturall  to  man  then  to  be  wife  or 
well  learned,  or  fober. 

To  tell  you  the  decencies  of  a  number  of  other  be- 
hauiours,  one  might  do  it  to  pleafe  you  with  pretie  re- 
portes,  but  to  the  skilfuU  Courtiers  it  fhalbe  nothing 
neceffary,  for  they  know  all  by  experience  without 
learning.  Yet  fome  few  remembraunces  wee  will  make 
you  of  the  mofl  materiall,  which  our  felues  haue  ob- 
ferued,  and  fo  make  an  end. 

It  is  decent  to  be  affable  and  curteous  at  meales 
and  meetings,  in  open  affemblies  more  folemne  and 
I  flraunge,  in  place  of  authoritie  and  iudgement  not 
i  familiar  nor  pleafant,  in  counfell  fecret  and  fad,  in 
ordinary  conferences  eafie  and  apert,  in  conuerfation 
hmple,  in  capitulation  fubtill  and  miflruflfull,  at 
mournings  and  burials  fad  and  forrowfull,  in  feafls  and 
bankets  merry  and  ioyfull,  in  houfliold  expence  pinch- 
I  ing  and  fparing,  in  publicke  entertainement  fpending 
and  pompous.  The  Prince  to  be  fumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent, the  priuate  man  liberall  with  moderation,  a 
man  to  be  in  giuing  free,  in  asking  fpare,  in  promife 
flow,  in  performance  fpeedy,  in  contra6l  circumfpe(5l 
but  iufl:,  in  amitie  fnicere,  in  ennimitie  wily  and  caute- 
lous  \dolus  an  virtus  qiiis  in  hojle  requirit,  faith  the 
Poet]  and  after  the  fame  rate  euery  fort  and  maner  of 
bufmeffe  or  affaire  or  adlion  hath  his  decencie  and 
vndecencie,  either  for  the  time  or  place  or  perfon  or 
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fome  other  circumflaunce,  as  Priefls  to  be  fober  and 
fad,  a  Preacher  by  his  Hfe  to  giue  good  example,  a 
Judge  to  be  incorrupted,  foHtarie  and  vnacquainted 
with  Courtiers  or  Courtly  entertainements,  and  as  the 
Philofopher  faith  Oportet  iudicem  effe  riidem  et'fimpli- 
cem,  without  plaite  or  wrinkle,  fower  in  looke  and 
churlifh  in  fpeach,  contrariwife  a  Courtly  Gentleman 
to  be  loftie  and  curious  in  countenaunce,  yet  fometimes 
a  creeper,  and  a  curry  fauell  with  his  fuperiours. 

And  touching  the  perfon,  we  fay  it  is  comely  for  a 
man  to  be  a  lambe  in  the  houfe,  and  a  Lyon  in  the 
field,  appointing  the  decencie  of  his  qualitie  by  the 
place,  by  which  reafon  alfo  we  limit  the  comely  parts 
of  a  woman  to  confifl  in  foure  points,  that  is  to  be  a 
fhrewe  in  the  kitchin,  a  faint  in  the  Church,  an  Angell 
at  the  bourd,  and  an  Ape  in  the  bed,  as  the  Chronicle 
reportes  by  Miflreffe  Shore  paramour  to  king  Edward 
the  fourth. 

Then  alfo  there  is  a  decency  in  refpe6l  of  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  we  do  negotiate,  as  with  the  great 
perfonages  his  egals  to  be  folemne  and  furly,  with 
meaner  men  pleafant  and  popular,  floute  with  the 
(lurdie  and  milde  with  the  meek,  which  is  a  mofl 
decent  conuerfation  and  not  reprochfull  or  vnfeemely, 
as  the  prouerbe  goeth,  by  thofe  that  vfe  the  contrary, 
a  Lyon  among  fheepe  and  a  fheepe  among  Lyons. 

Right  fo  in  negotiating  with  Princes  we  ought  to 
feeke  their  fauour  by  humilitie  and  not  by  {lernneffe, 
nor  to  trafficke  with  them  by  way  of  indent  or  condi* 
tion,  but  frankly  and  by  manner  of  fubmiffion  to  their 
wils,  for  Princes  may  be  lead  but  not  driuen,  nor  they 
are  to  be  vanquifht  by  allegation,  but  mull  be  fuffred 
to  haue  the  viclorie  and  be  relented  vnto  :  nor  they 
are  not  to  be  chalenged  for  right  or  iuflice,  for  that 
is  a  maner  of  accufation  :  nor  to  be  charged  with 
their  promifes,  for  that  is  a  kinde  of  condemnation : 
and  at  their  requefl  we  ought  not  to  be  hardly  en- 
treated but  eafily,  for  that  is  a  figne  of  deffidence  and 
miflmft  in  their  bountie  and  gratitude :  nor  to  recite 
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the  good  feruices  which  they  haue  receiued  at  our 
hands,  for  that  is  but  a  kind  of  exprobration,  but  in 
crauing  their  bountie  or  largeffe  to  remember  vnto 
them  all  their  former  beneficences,  making  no  men- 
tion of  our  owne  merites,  and  fo  it  is  thankfull,  and 
in  prayfing  them  to  their  faces  to  do  it  very  modeflly  : 
and  in  their  commendations  not  to  be  exceffme  for 
that  is  tedious,  and  alwayes  fauours  of  futtelty  more 
then  of  fmcere  loue. 

And  in  fpeaking  to  a  Prince  the  voyce  ought  to  be 
lowe  and  not  lowde  nor  fhrill,  for  th'one  is  a  figne  of 
humilitie  th'other  of  too  much  audacitie  and  prefump- 
tion.  Nor  in  looking  on  them  feeme  to  ouerlooke 
them,  nor  yet  behold  them  too  (ledfaflly,  for  that  is  a 
figne  of  impudence  or  litle  reuerence,  and  therefore  to 
the  great  Princes  Orientall  their  feruitours  fpeaking  or 
being  fpoken  vnto  abbafe  their  eyes  in  token  of  low- 
lines,  which  behauiour  we  do  not  obferue  to  our 
Princes  with  fo  good  a  difcretion  as  they  do  :  and  fuch 
as  retire  from  the  Princes  prefence,  do  not  by  and  by 
tume  tayle  to  them  as  we  do,  but  go  backward  or 
fideling  for  a  reafonable  fpace,  til  they  be  at  the  wal 
or  chamber  doore  paffing  out  of  fight,  and  is  thought 
a  mod  decent  behauiour  to  their  foueraignes.  I  haue 
heard  that  king  Henry  th'eight  her  Maieflies  father, 
though  othenvife  the  mofl  gentle  and  affable  Prince 
of  the  world,  could  not  abide  to  haue  any  man  flare 
in  his  face  or  to  fix  his  eye  too  fleedily  vpon  him 
when  he  talked  with  them  :  nor  for  a  common  futer 
to  exclame  or  cry  out  for  iuflice,  for  that  is  offenfiue 
and  as  it  were  a  fecret  impeachement  of  his  wrong  do- 
ing, as  happened  once  to  a  Knight  in  this  Realme  of 
great  worfhip  fpeaking  to  the  king.  Nor  in  fpeaches 
with  them  to  be  too  long,  or  too  much  affecSled,  for 
th'one  is  tedious  th'other  is  irkfome,  nor  with  lowd 
acclamations  to  applaude  them,  for  that  is  too  popular 
and  rude  and  betokens  either  ignoraunce,  or  feldome 
acceffe  to  their  prefence,  or  little  frequenting  their 
Courts  :  nor  to  fhew  too  mery  or  light  a  countenance. 
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for  that  is  a  figne  of  little  reuerence  and  is  a  peece  of 
a  contempt. 

And  in  gaming  with  a  Prince  it  is  decent  to  let  him 
fometimes  win  of  purpofe,  to  keepe  him  pleafant,  and 
neuer  to  refufe  his  gift,  for  that  is  vndutifull :  nor  to 
forgiue  him  his  loffes,  for  that  is  arrogant :  nor  to 
giiie  him  great  gifts,  for  that  is  either  infolence  or 
follie  :  nor  to  feafl  him  with  exceffiue  charge  for  that 
is  both  vaine  and  enuious,  and  therefore  the  wife  Prince 
king  Henry  the  feuenth  her  Maieflies  grandfather,  if 
his  chaunce  had  bene  to  lye  at  any  of  his  fubie6ls 
hoiifes,  or  to  paffe  moe  meales  then  one,  he  that  would 
take  vpon  him  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  dyet,  or  of 
his  officers  and  houfhold,  he  would  be  marueloufly 
offended  with  it,  faying  what  priuate  fubie6l  dare  vn- 
dertake  a  Princes  charge,  or  looke  into  the  fecret  of 
his  expence  ?  Her  Maieflie  hath  bene  knowne  often- 
times to  miflike  the  fuperfluous  expence  of  her  fub- 
ie(fls  beflov/ed  vpon  her  in  times  of  her  progreffes. 

Likewife  in  matter  of  aduife  it  is  neither  decent  to 
flatter  him  for  that  is  feruile,  neither  to  be  rough  or 
plaine  with  him,  for  that  is  daungerous,  but  truly  to 
Counfell  and  to  admonifh,  grauely  not  greuoufly,  fm- 
cerely  not  fourely  :  which  was  the  part  that  fo  greatly 
commended  Cineas  Counfellour  to  king  Firrhus,  who 
kept  that  decencie  in  all  his  perfwafions,  that  he  euer 
preuailed  in  aduice,  and  carried  the  king  which  way 
he  would. 

And  in  a  Prince  it  is  comely  to  giue  vnasked,  but 
in  a  fubiedl  to  aske  vnbidden :  for  that  firfl  is  figne  of 
a  bountifull  mynde,  this  of  a  loyall  and  confident. 
But  the  fubie(5l  that  craues  not  at  his  Princes  hand, 
either  he  is  of  no  defert,  or  proud,  or  miflruflfull  of  his 
Princes  goodneffe :  therefore  king  Henry  th'eight  to 
one  that  entreated  him  to  remember  one  Sir  Anthony 
Ronfe  with  fome  reward  for  that  he  had  fpent  much 
and  was  an  ill  beggar :  the  king  aunfwered  (noting  his 
infolencie,)  If  he  be  afhamed  to  begge,  w^e  are  afhamed 
to  giue,  and  was  neuertheleffe  one  of  the  mofl  liberall 
Princes  of  the  world. 
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And  yet  in  fome  Courts  it  is  otherwife  vfed,  for  in 
Spaine  it  is  tliought  very  vndecent  for  a  Courtier  to 
craue,  fuppofing  that  it  is  the  part  of  an  importune : 
therefore  the  king  of  ordinarie  calleth  euery  fecond, 
third  or  fourth  yere  for  his  Checker  roll,  and  beflow- 
eth  his  mercedes  of  his  owne  meere  motion,  and  by 
difcretion,  according  to  euery  mans  merite  and  con- 
dition. 

And  in  their  commendable  delights  to  be  apt  and 
accommodate,  as  if  the  Prince  be  geuen  to  banking, 
hunting,  riding  of  horfes,  or  playing  vpon  inflruments, 
or  any  like  exercife,  the  feruitour  to  be  the  fame :  and 
in  their  other  appetites  wherein  the  Prince  would  feeme 
an  example  of  vertue,  and  would  not  miflike  to  be 
egalled  by  others  :  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  decent  their 
feruitours  and  fubie6ls  fludie  to  be  like  to  them  by 
imitation,  as  in  wearing  their  haire  long  or  fliort, 
or  in  this  or  that  fort  of  apparrell,  fuch  excepted  as  be 
only  fitte  for  Princes  and  none  els,  which  were  vndecent 
for  a  meaner  perfon  to  imitate  or  counterfet:  fo  is 
it  not  comely  to  counterfet  their  voice,  or  looke,  or  any 
other  geflures  that  be  not  ordinary  and  naturall  in  euery 
common  perfon  :  and  -therefore  to  go  vpright,  or 
fpeake  or  looke  affuredly,  it  is  decent  in  euery  man. 
But  if  the  Prince  haue  an  extraordinarie  countenance 
or  manner  of  fi)eech,  or  bearing  of  his  body,  that  for 
a  common  feruitour  to  counterfet  is  not  decent,  and 
therefore  it  was  mifliked  in  the  Emperor  Nero,  and 
thought  vncomely  for  him  to  counterfet  Alexander  the 
great,  by  holding  his  head  a  little  awrie,  and  neerer  to- 
ward the  tone  flioulder,  becaufe  it  was  not  his  owne 
naturall. 

And  in  a  Prince  it  is  decent  to  goe  flowly,  and  to 
march  with  leyfure,  and  with  a  certaine  granditie  rather 
than  grauitie  :  as  our  foueraine  Lady  and  miflreffe,  the 
very  image  of  maieflie  and  magnificence,  is  accuflomed 
to  doe  generally,  vnleffe  it  be  when  fhe  walketh  apace 
for  her  pleafure,  or  to  catch  her  a  heate  in  the  colde 
mornings. 
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Neiiertheleffe,  it  is  not  fo  decent  in  a  meaner 
perfon,  as  I  haue  o1)ferLied  in  fome  counterfet  Ladies 
of  the  Countrey,  which  vfe  it  much  to  their  owne  de- 
rifion.  This  Comehnes  was  wanting  in  Queene  Marie ^ 
otherwife  a  very  good  and  honourable  Princeffe.  And 
was  fome  blemifli  to  the  Emperor  Ferdlnando,  a  mofl 
noble  minded  man,  yet  fo  careleffe  and  forgetfuU  of 
himfelfe  in  that  behalfe,  as  I  haue  feene  him  runne  vp 
a  paire  of  ftaires  fo  fwift  and  nimble  a  pace,  as  almofl 
had  not  become  a  very  meane  man,  who  had  not  gone 
in  fome  haflie  bufmeffe. 

And  in  a  noble  Prince  nothing  is  more  decent  and 
welbefeeming  his  greatneffe,  than  to  fpare  foule 
fpeeches,  for  that  breedes  hatred,  and  to  let  none 
humble  fuiters  depart  out  of  their  prefence  (as  neere 
as  may  be)  mifcontented.  Wherein  her  Maieflie  hath 
of  all  others  a  mofl  Regall  gift,  and  nothing  inferior  to 
the  good  Prince  Titus  Vefpaftanus  in  that  point. 

Alfo,  not  to  be  paffionate  for  fmall  detriments  or 
offences,  nor  to  be  a  reuenger  of  them,  but  in  cafes  of 
great  iniurie,  and  fpecially  of  diflionors :  and  therein 
to  be  very  flerne  and  vindicatiue,  for  that  fauours  of 
Princely  magnanimitie  :  nor  to  feeke  reuenge  vpon 
bafe  and  obfcure  perfons,  ouer  whom  the  conquefl  is 
not  glorious,  nor  the  vi6torie  honourable,  which  refpe6l 
moued  our  foueraign  Lady  (keeping  alwaies  the  de- 
corum of  a  Princely  perfon)  at  her  firfl  comming  to 
the  crowne,  when  a  knight  cf  this  Realme,  who  had 
very  infolently  behaued  himfelfe  tov/ard  her  when  flie 
was  Lady  Elizabeth^  fell  vpon  his  knee  to  her,  and 
befought  her  pardon :  fufpe6ting  (as  there  was  good 
caufe)  that  he  fliould  haue  bene  fent  to  the  Tower,  fhe 
faid  vnto  him  mofl  mildly :  do  you  not  know  that  we 
are  defcended  of  the  Lion,  whofe  nature  is  not  to 
harme  or  pray  vpon  the  moufe,  or  any  other  fuch  fmall 
vermin  ? 

And  with  thefe  examples  I  thinke  fufficient  to  leaue, 
geuing  you  information  of  this  one  point,  that  all  your 
figures  Poeticall  or  Rhethoricall,  are  but  obferuations 
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of  flrange  fpeeches,  and  fuch  as  without  any  arte  at  al 
we  fhould  vfe,  and  commonly  do,  euen  by  very  nature 
without  difcipHne.  But  more  or  leffe  aptly  and  de- 
cently, or  fcarcely,  or  aboundantly,  or  of  this  or  that 
kind  of  figure,  and  one  of  vs  more  then  another,  accor- 
ding to  the  difpofition  of  our  nature,  conflitution  of  the 
heart,  and  facilitie  of  each  mans  vtterance :  fo  as  we 
may  conclude,  that  nature  her  felfe  fuggefleth  the  figure 
in  this  or  that  forme :  but  arte  aydeth  the  iudgement 
of  his  vfe  and  application,  which  geues  me  occafion 
finally  and  for  a  full  conclufion  to  this  whole  treatife, 
to  enforme  you  in  the  next  chapter  how  art  fhould  be 
vfed  in  111  refpe6ts,  and  fpecially  in  this  behalfe  of 
language,  and  when  the  naturall  is  more  commendable 
then  the  artificiall,  and  contrariwife. 

CHAP.  XXV, 

That  the  good  Poet  or  maker  ought  to  diffemhle  his  arte^ 

and  in  what  cafes  the  artificiall  is  more  commended 

then  the  naturally  and  co7itrariwife. 

jNd  now  (mofl  excellent  Queene)  hauing 
largely  faid  of  Poets  and  Poefie,  and  about 
what  matters  they  be  employed  :  then  of 
all  the  commended  fourmes  of  Poemes, 
thirdly  of  meti^icall  proportions,  fuch  as  do 
appertaine  to  our  vulgar  arte  :  and  lafl  of  all  fet  forth 
the  poeticall  ornament  confifling  chiefly  in  the  beautie 
and  gallantneffe  of  his  language  and  flile,  and  fo  haue 
apparelled  him  to  our  feeming,  in  all  his  gorgious 
habilliments,  and  pulling  him  firfl  from  the  carte  to 
the  fchoole,  and  from  thence  to  the  Court,  and  pre- 
ferred him  to  your  Maieflies  feruice,  in  that  place  of 
great  honour  and  magnificence  to  geue  enterteinment 
to  Princes,  Ladies  of  honour.  Gentlewomen  and  Gen- 
tlemen, and  by  his  many  moodes  of  skill,  to  ferue  the 
many  humors  of  men  thither  haunting  and  reforting, 
fome  by  way  of  folace,  fome  of  ferious  aduife,  and  in 
matters  afwell  profitable  as  pleafant  and  honefl.  Wee 
haue  in  our  humble  conceit  fufficiently  perfourmed 
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our  promife  or  rather  dutie  to  your  Maieflie  in  the 
defcription  of  this  arte,  fo  ahvaies  as  we  leaue  him  not 
vnfurnifht  of  one  peece  that  befl  befeemes  that  place 
of  any  other,  and  may  ferue  as  a  principal!  good  leffon 
for  al  good  makers  to  beare  continually  in  mind,  in 
the  vfage  of  this  fcience  :  which  is,  that  being  now 
lately  become  a  Courtier  he  fhew  not  himfelf  a  crafts- 
man, and  merit  to  be  difgraded,  and  with  fcorne  fent 
back  againe  to  the  fhop,  or  other  place  of  his  firfl 
facultie  and  calling,  but  that  fo  wifely  and  difcreetly 
he  behaue  himfelfe  as  he  may  worthily  retaine  the 
credit  of  his  place,  and  profeffion  of  a  very  Courtier, 
which  is  in  plaine  termes,  qunningly  to  be  able  to  dif- 
femble.  But  (if  it  pleafe  your  Maieflie)  may  it  not 
feeme  inough  for  a  Courtier  to  know  how  to  weare  a 
fether,  and  fet  his  cappe  a  flaunt,  his  chaine  en  echarpe^ 
a  flraight  buskin  al  ingleffe^  a  loofe  alo  Tiirqucfque,  the 
cape  alia  Spa?nola,  the  breech  a  la  Fran^oije,  and  by 
twentie  maner  of  new  fafhioned  garments  to  difguife 
his  body,  and  his  face  with  as  many  countenances, 
whereof  it  feemes  there  be  many  that  make  a  very 
arte,  and  fludie  who  can  fhew  himfelfe  moR  fine,  I  will 
not  fay  mofl  foolifh  and  ridiculous  ?  or  perhaps  rather 
that  he  could  diffemble  his  conceits  as  well  as  his 
countenances,  fo  as  he  neuer  fpeake  as  he  thinkes,  or 
thinke  as  he  fpeaks,  and  that  in  any  matter  of  import- 
ance his  words  and  his  meaning  very  feldome  meete  : 
for  fo  as  I  remember  it  was  concluded  by  vs  fetting 
foorth  the  figure  Allegoria,  which  therefore  not  imperti- 
nently we  call  the  Courtier  or  figure  of  faire  femblant, 
or  is  it  not  perchance  more  requifite  our  courtly  Poet 
do  diffemble  not  onely  his  countenances  and  conceits, 
but  alfo  all  his  ordinary  actions  of  behauiour,  or  the 
mofl.  part  of  them,  whereby  the  better  to  winne  his  pur-- 
pofes  and  good  aduantages,  as  now  and  then  to  haue  a 
iourney  or  fickneffe  in  his  fleeue,  thereby  to  fliake  of 
other  importunities  of  greater  confequence,  as  they 
vfe  their  pilgrimages  in  Fraunce,  the  Diet  in  Spaine, 
the  baines  in  Italy?  and  when  a  man  is  whole  to  fame 
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himfelfe  ficke  to  flmnne  the  bufineffe  in  Court,  to 
entertaine  time  and  eafe  at  home,  to  fakie  offences 
without  difcredite,  to  win  purpofes  by  mediation  in 
abfence,  which  their  prefence  would  eyther  impeach  or 
ton  greatly  preferre,  to  harken  after  the  popular 
opinions  and  fpeech,  to  entend  to  their  more  priuate 
folaces,  to  pra6lize  more  deepely  both  at  leafure  and 
libertie,  and  when  any  publique  affaire  or  other  attempt 
and  counfaile  of  theirs  hath  not  receaued  good  fuc- 
ceffe,  to  auoid  therby  the  Princes  prefent  reproofe,  to 
coole  their  chollers  by  abfence,  to  winne  remorfe  by 
lamentable  reports,  and  reconciliation  by  friends  in- 
treatie.  Finally  by  fequeflring  themfelues  for  a  time 
fro  the  Court,  to  be  able  the  freelier  and  cleerer  to 
difcerne  the  fa6lions  and  flate  of  the  Court  and  of  al 
the  world  befides,  no  leffe  then  doth  the  looker  on  or 
beholder  of  a  game  better  fee  into  all  points  of  auaun- 
tage,  then  the  player  himfelfe  ?  and  in  diffembling  of 
difeafes  which  I  pray  you  ?  for  I  haue  obferued  it  in 
the  Court  of  Fraunce,  not  a  burning  feuer  or  a  plurifie 
or  a  palfie,  or  the  hpdropick  and  fwelling  gowte,  or 
any  other  like  difeafe,  for  if  they  be  fuch  as  may  be 
either  eafily  difcerned  or  quickly  cured,  they  be  ill  to 
diffemble  and  doo  halfe  handfomly  ferue  the  turne. 

But  it  mufl  be  either  a  dry  dropfie,  or  a  megrim  or 
letarge,  or  a  fiflule  m  ano,  or  fome  fuch  other  fecret 
difeafe,  as  the  common  conuerfant  can  hardly  dif- 
couer,  and  the  Phifilion  either  not  fpeedily  heale,  or 
not  honeflly  bewray?  of  which  infirmities  the  fcofting 
Pajqiiil  wrote,  Vlcus  veficce.  renum  dolor  in  pene  f cirrus. 
Or  as  I  haue  feene  in  diuers  places  where  many  make 
themfelues  hart  whole,  when  in  deede  they  are  full 
ficke,  bearing  it  floutly  out  to  the  hazard  of  their 
health,  rather  then  they  would  be  fufpecSted  of  any 
lothfome  infirmity,  which  might  inhibit  them  from  the 
Princes  prefence,  or  enterteinment  of  the  ladies.  Or 
as  fome  other  do  to  beare  a  port  of  flate  and  plentie 
when  they  haue  neither  penny  nor  poffeffion,  that 
they  may  not  feeme  to  droope,  and  be  reiedled  as 
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vnworthy  or  infufficlent  for  the  greater  fcruices,  or  to 
be  pitied  for  their  pouertie,  which  they  hold  for  a 
marueilous  difgrace,  as  did  the  poore  Sciuire  of  Caf- 
tile,  who  had  rather  dine  with  a  flieepes  head  at  home 
and  drinke  a  crufe  of  water  to  it,  then  to  haue  a  good 
dinner  giuen  him  by  his  friend  who  was  nothing  igno- 
rant of  his  pouertie.  Or  as  others  do  to  make  wife 
they  be  poore  when  they  be  riche,  to  fhunne  thereby 
the  pubUcke  charges  and  vocations,  for  men  are  not 
now  a  dayes  (fpecially  in  flates  of  Oligarchic  as  the 
mofl  in  our  age)  called  fomuch  for  their  wifedome  as 
tor  their  wealth,  alfo  to  auoyde  enuie  of  neighbours 
or  bountie  in  conuerfation,  for  whofoeuer  is  reputed 
rich  cannot  without  reproch,  but  be  either  a  lender  or 
a  fpender.  Or  as  others  do  to  feeme  very  bufie  when 
they  haue  nothing  to  doo,  and  yet  will  make  them- 
felues  fo  occupied  and  ouerladen  in  the  Princes  affaires, 
as  it  is  a  great  matter  to  haue  a  couple  of  wordes  with 
them,  when  notwitliRanding  they  lye  llceping  on  their 
beds  all  an  after  noone,  or  fit  folemnly  at  cardes  in  their 
chambers,  or  enterteyning  of  the  Dames,  or  laughing 
and  gibing  with  their  familiars  foure  houres  by  the 
clocke,  whiles  the  poore  futer  defirous  of  his  difpatch 
is  aunfwered  by  fome  Secretarie  or  page  //  fault 
attendre,  Monfieur  is  difpatching  the  kings  bufmeffe 
into  Languedock,  Prouence,  Piemont,  a  common 
phrafe  with  the  Secretaries  of  France.  Or  as  I  haue 
obferued  in  many  of  the  Princes  Courts  of  Italic,  to 
feeme  idle  when  they  be  earneflly  occupied  and  entend 
to  nothing  but  mifchieuous  pradlizes,  and  do  bufily 
negotiat  by  coulor  of  otiation.  Or  as  others  of  them 
that  go  ordinarily  to  Church  and  neuer  pray  to  winne 
an  opinion  of  holineffe  :  or  pray  flill  apace,  but  neuer 
do  good  deede,  and  geue  a  begger  a  penny  and  fpend 
a  pound  on  a  harlot,  to  fpeake  faire  to  a  mans  face, 
and  foule  behinde  his  backe,  to  fet  him  at  his  trencher 
and  yet  fit  on  his  skirts  for  fo  we  vfe  to  fay  by  a  fayned 
friend,  then  alfo  to  be  rough  and  churlifh  in  fpeach 
and  apparance,  but  inwardly  affe(ftionate  and  fauouring, 
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as  I  haue  fene  of  the  greatefl  podeftates  and  grauefl 
iudges  and  Prefidentes  of  Parliament  in  Fraunce. 

Thefe  and  many  fuch  like  difguifmgs  do  we  find  in 
mans  behauiour,  and  fpecially  in  the  Courtiers  of  for- 
raine  Coilntreyes,  where  in  my  youth  I  was  brought  vp, 
and  ver)'  Avell  obferu^d  their  maner  of  life  and  conuer- 
iation,  for  of  mine  owne  Countrey  I  haue  not  made  fo 
great  experience.  Which  parts,  neuertheleffe,  we  allow 
not  now  in  our  Englifh  maker,  becaufe  we  haue  geuen 
him  the  name  of  an  honefl  man,  and  not  of  an  hypo- 
crite :  and  therefore  leaning  thefe  manner  of  diffimu- 
lations  to  all  bafe-minded  men,  and  of  vile  nature  or 
miflerie,  we  doe  allow  our  Courtly  Poet  to  be  a  dif- 
fembler  only  in  the  fubtilties  of  his  arte:  that  is,  when 
he  is  mofl  artificiall,  fo  to  difguife  and  cloake  it  as  it 
may  not  appeare,  nor  ieeme  to  proceede  from  him  by 
any  fludie  or  trade  of  rules,  but  to  be  his  naturall : 
nor  fo  euidently  to  be  defcried,  as  euery  ladde  that 
reades  him  fhall  fay  he  is  a  good  fcholler,  but  will 
rather  haue  him  to  know  his  arte  well,  and  little  to 
vfe  it. 

And  yet  peraduenture  in  all  points  it  may  not  be  fo 
taken,  but  in  fuch  onely  as  may  difcouer  his  groflenes 
or  his  ignorance  by  fome  fchollerly  affe6tation  :  which 
thing  is  very  irkefome  to  all  men  of  good  trayning,  and 
fpecially  to  Courtiers.  And  yet  for  all  that  our  maker 
may  not  be  in  all  cafes  reflrayned,  but  that  he  may  both 
vfe,  and  alfo  manifefl  his  arte  to  his  great  praife,  and 
need  no  more  be  afhamed  thereof,  than  a  fhomaker  to 
haue  made  a  cleanly  fhoe,  or  a  Carpenter  to  haue 
buylt  a  faire  houfe.  Therefore  to  difcuffe  and  make 
this  point  fomev/hat  cleerer,  to  weete,  where  arte  ought 
to  appeare,  and  where  not,  and  when  the  naturall  is 
more  commendable  than  the  artificiall  in  any  humane 
a(51:ion  or  workmanfhip,  we  wil  examine  it  further  by 
this  diflin(5lion. 

In  fome  cafes  we  fay  arte  is  an  ayde  and  coadiutor 
to  nature,  and  a  furtherer  of  her  a(flions  to  good  effecfl, 
or  peraduenture  a  meane  to  fupply  her  wants,  by  ren- 
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forcing  the  caufes  wherein  fhee  is  impotent  and  defe(fliiie, 
as  doth  the  arte  of  phificke,  by  helping  the  naturall 
conco6tion,  retention,  diflnbution,  expuHion,  and  other 
vertues,  in  a  weake  and  vnhealthie  bodie.  Or  as  the 
good  gardiner  feafons  his  foyle  by  fundrie  forts  of  com- 
pofl  :  as  mucke  or  marie,  clay^  or  fande,  and  many 
times  by  bloud,  or  lees  of  oyle  or  wine,  or  flale,  or 
perchaunce  with  more  coflly  drugs  :  and  waters  his 
plants,  and  weedes  his  herbes  or  floures,  and  prunes 
his  branches,  and  vnleaues  his  boughes  to  let  in  the 
funne  :  and  twentie  other  waies  cheriflieth  them,  and 
cureth  their  infirmities,  and  fo  makes  that  neuer,  or 
very  feldome  any  of  them  mifcarry,  but  bi  ing  foorth  their 
flours  and  fruites  in  feafon.  And  in  both  thefe  cafes 
it  is  no  fmal  praife  for  the  Phifition  and  Gardiner  to 
be  called  good  and  cunning  artificers. 

In  another  refpe6l  arte  is  not  only  an  aide  and  coad- 
iutor  to  nature  in  all  her  a6lions,  but  an  alterer  of  them, 
and  in  fome  fort  a  furmounter  of  her  skill,  fo  as  by 
meanes  of  it  her  owne  efte6ts  fhall  appeare  more 
beautifull  or  flraunge  and  miraculous,  as  in  both  cafes 
before  remembred.  The  Phifition  by  the  cordials  hee 
will  geue  his  patient,  fhall  be  able  not  onely  to  reflore 
the  decayed  fpirites  of  man,  and  render  him  health, 
but  alfo  to  prolong  the  terme  of  his  life  many  yeares 
ouer  and  aboue  the  flint  of  his  firfl  and  naturall  con- 
flitution.  And  the  Gardiner  by  his  arte  will  not  onely 
make  an  herbe,  or  flowr,  or  fruite,  come  forth  in  his 
feafon  without  impediment,  but  alfo  will  embellifh  the 
fame  in  vertue,  fhape,  odour  and  tafle,  that  nature  of 
her  felfe  woulde  neuer  haue  done  :  as  to  make  fingle 
gillifloure,  or  marigold,  or  daifie,  double  :  and  the  white 
rofe,  redde,  yellow,  or  carnation,  a  bitter  mellon  fweete, 
a  fweete  apple,  foure,  a  plumme  or  cherrie  without  a 
flone,  a  peare  without  core  or  kernell,  a  goord  or  cou- 
cumber  like  to  a  home,  or  any  other  figure  he  will : 
any  of  which  things  nature  could  not  doe  without  mans 
help  and  arte.  Thefe  a6lions  alfo  are  mofl  fingular, 
when  they  be  mofl  artificiall. 
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In  another  refpe6l,  we  fay  arte  is  neither  an  aider 
nor  a  furmounter,  but  onely  a  bare  immitatour  of  na- 
tures works,  following  and  counterfeyting  her  a6lions 
and  effe6ls,  as  the  Marmefot  doth  many  countenances 
and  geflures  of  man,  of  which  forte  are  the  artes  of 
painting  and  keruing,  whereof  one  reprefents  the  na- 
turall  by  light  colour  and  fhadow  in  the  fuperficiall  or 
flat,  the  other  in  a  body  maffife  expreffing  the  full  and 
emptie,  euen,  extant,  rabbated,  hollow,  or  whatfoeuer 
other  figure  and  paffion  of  quantitie.  So  alfo  the  Al- 
chimifl  counterfeits  gold,  filuer,  and  all  other  mettals, 
the  Lapidarie  pearles  and  pretious  flones  by  glaffe 
and  other  fubflances  falfified,  and  fophiflicate  by  arte. 
Thefe  men  alfo  be  praifed  for  their  craft,  and  their 
credit  is  nothing  empayred,  to  fay  that  their  conclu- 
fions  and  effecSls  are  very  artificiall.  Finally  in  another 
refpe6l  arte  is  as  it  were  an  encountrer  and  contrary 
to  nature,  producing  effe6ts  neither  like  to  hers,  nor  by 
participation  with  her  operations,  nor  by  imitation  of 
her  paternes,  but  makes  things  and  produceth  effedls 
altogether  flrange  and  diuerfe,  and  of  fuch  forme  and 
qualitie  (nature  alwaies  fupplying  ftuffe)  as  fhe  neuer 
would  nor  could  haue  done  of  her  felfe,  as  the  carpenter 
that  builds  a  houfe,  the  ioyner  that  makes  a  table  or  a 
bedflead,  the  tailor  a  garment,  the  Smith  a  locke  or  a 
key,  and  a  number  of  like,  in  which  cafe  the  workman 
gaineth  reputation  by  his  arte,  and  praife  when  it  is 
befl  expreffed  and  moR  apparant,  and  mofl  fludioufly. 
Man  alfo  in  all  his  a6lions  that  be  not  altogether  na- 
turall,  but  are  gotten  by  fludy  and  difcipline  or  exer- 
cife,  as  to  daunce  by  meafures,  to  fmg  by  note,  to  play 
on  the  lute,  and  fuch  like,  it  is  a  praife  to  be  faid  an 
artificiall  dauncer,  finger,  and  player  on  inflruments, 
becaufe  they  be  not  exa611y  knowne  or  done,  but  by 
rules  and  precepts  or  teaching  of  fchoolemaflers.  But 
in  fuch  actions  as  be  fo  naturall  and  proper  to  man, 
as  he  may  become  excellent  therein  without  any  arte 
or  imitation  at  all,  (cuftome  and  exercife  excepted, 
which   are   requifite    to   euery   a6lion   not   numbred 
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among  the  vitall  or  animal)  and  wherein  nature  fhould 
feeme  to  do  amiffe,  and  man  fiifter  reproch  to  be  found 
deflitute  of  them  :  in  thofe  to  fliew  himfelfe  rather 
artificiall  then  naturall,  were  no  leffe  to  be  laughed  at, 
then  for  one  that  can  fee  well  inough,  to  vfe  a  paire  of 
fpe6tacles,  or  not  to  heare  but  by  a  trunke  put  to  his 
eare,  nor  feele  without  a  paire  of  ennealed  glooues, 
which  things  in  deede  helpe  an  infirme  fence,  but 
annoy  the  perfit,  and  therefore  fhewing  a  difabilitie 
naturall  mooue  rather  to  fcorne  then  commendation, 
and  to  pitie  fooner  then  to  prayfe.  But  what  elfe  is 
language  and  vtterance,  and  difcourfe  and  perfuafion, 
and  argument  in  man,  then  the  vertues  of  a  well  con- 
flitute  body  and  minde,  little  leffe  naturall  then  his 
very  fenfuall  acftions,  fauing  that  the  one  is  perfited  by 
nature  at  once,  the  other  not  without  exercife  and 
iteration  ?  Peraduenture  alfo  it  wilbe  granted  that  a 
man  fees  better  and  difcernes  more  brimly  his  collours, 
and  heares  and  feeles  more  exa61:ly  by  vfe  and  often 
hearing  and  feeling  and  feing,  and  though  it  be  better 
to  fee  with  fpe6tacles  then  not  to  fee  at  all,  yet  is  their 
praife  not  egall  nor  in  any  mans  iudgement  comparable  : 
no  more  is  that  which  a  Poet  makes  by  arte  and  pre- 
cepts rather  then  by  naturall  inflin6l :  and  that  which 
he  doth  by  long  meditation  rather  then  by  a  fuddaine 
infpiration,  or  with  great  pleafure  and  facillitie  then 
hardly  (and  as  they  are  woont  to  fay)  in  fpite  of  Nature 
or  Minerua,  then  which  nothing  can  be  more  irkfome 
or  ridiculous. 

And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  be  artes  and 
methodes  both  to  fpeake  and  to  perfwade  and  alfo  to 
difpute,  and  by  which  the  naturall  is  in  fome  forte  re- 
lieued,  as  th'eye  by  his  fpe6lacle,  I  fay  relieued  in  his 
imperfe61ion,  but  not  made  more  perfit  then  the 
naturall,  in  which  refpecSl  I  call  thofe  artes  of  Gram- 
mer,  Logicke,  and  Rhcioi'ick  not  bare  imitations,  as 
the  painter  or  keruers  craft  and  worke  in  a  forraine 
fubie6t  viz.  a  liuely  purtraite  in  his  table  of  wood,  but 
by  long  and  fludious  obferuation  rather  a  repetition  or 
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reminifcens    naturall,    reduced    into   perfe6lion,    and 
made  prompt  by  vfe  and  exercife.      And  fo  whatfo- 
euer  a  mans  fpeakes  or  perfwades  he  doth  it  not  by 
imitation    artificially,    but    by   obferuation    naturally 
(though  one  follow  another)  becaufe  it  is  both  the 
fame  and  the  like  that  nature  doth  fuggefl :  but  if  ^ 
popingay  fpeake,  fhe   doth  it  by  imitation  of  mans 
voyce  artificially  and    not   naturally  being   the  like, 
but  not  the  fame  that  nature  doth  fuggefl  to  man. 
But  now  becaufe  our  maker  or  Poet  is  to  play  many 
parts  and  not  one  alone,  as  firfl  to  dcuife  his  plat  or 
fubie61;,  then  to  fafhion  his  poeme,  thirdly  to  vfe  his 
metricall  proportions,   and    lafl   of  all  to  vtter  with 
pleafure  and   delight,   which  refles  in   his  maner  of 
language  and  flile  as  hath   bene  laid,   whereof  the 
many  moodes  and  flraunge  phrafes  are  called  figures, 
it  is  not  altogether  with  him  as  with  the  crafts  man, 
nor  altogether  otherwife  then  with  the  crafts  man,  for 
in  that  he  vfeth  his  metricall  proportions  by  appointed 
and    harmonicall    meafures    and    diflaunces,   he    is 
like    the    Carpenter  or   loyner,    for  borrowing   their 
tymber  and  fluffe  of  nature,  they  appoint  and  order 
it  by  art  otherwife  then  nature  would  doe,  and  worke 
effe(^ts  in  apparance  contrary  to  hers.     Alfo  in  that 
which  the  Poet  fpeakes  or  reports  of  another  mans 
tale   or   doings,    as    Homer    of  Prianms   or    Vliffes^ 
he  is  as  the  painter  or  keruer  that  worke  by  imita- 
tion and  reprefentation  in  a  forrein  fubiedl,  in   that 
he  fpeakes  figuratiuely,  or  argues  fubtillie,  or  perfwades 
copioufly  and  vehemently,  he  doth  as  the  cunning  gar- 
diner  that  vfmg  nature  as  a  coadiutor,  furders  her  con- 
clufions  and  many  times  makes  her  effe6les  more  abfo- 
lute  and  flraunge.     But  for  that  in  our  maker  or  Poet, 
which  refles  onely  in  deuife  and  iffues  from  an  excel- 
lent fliarpe  and   quick  inucntion,  holpen  by  a  cleare 
and  bright  phantafie  and  imagination,  he  is  not  as  the 
painter  to  counterfaite  the  naturall  by  the  like  effecfts 
and  not  tlie  fame,  nor  as  the  gardiner  aiding  nature  to 
worke  both  the  fame  and  tlie  like,  nor  as  the  Carpen- 
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ter  to  worke  effedles  vtterly  vnlike,  but  even  as  nature 
her  felfe  working  by  her  owne  peculiar  vertue  and  pro- 
per inflin(fl  and  not  by  example  or  meditation  or  exer- 
cife  as  all  other  artificers  do,  is  then  mod  admired 
when  he  is  mofl  naturall  and  lead  artificiall.  And  in 
the  feates  of  his  language  and  vtterance,  becaufe  they 
hold  afwell  of  nature  to  be  fuggefled  and  vttered 
as  by  arte  to  be  polifhed  and  reformed.  Therefore 
fhall  our  Poet  receaue  prayfe  for  both,  but  more  by 
knowing  of  his  arte  then  by  vnfeafonable  vfing  it,  and 
be  more  commended  for  his  naturall  eloquence  then 
for  his  artificiall,  and  more  for  his  artificiall  well  dif- 
embled,  then  for  the  fame  ouermuch  afife6led  and 
groffely  or  vndifcretly  bewrayed,  as  many  makers  and 
Oratours  do. 


The  Co7i.clufion. 


Nd  with  this  (my  mofl  gratious  foue- 
raigne  I>ady)  I  make  an  end, 
humbly  befeeching  your  pardon, 
in  that  I  haue  prefumed  to  hold 
your  eares  fo  long  annoyed  with  a 
tedious  trifle,  fo  as  vnleffe  it  pro- 
ceede  more  of  your  owne  Prince- 
ly and  naturall  manfuetude  then 
of  my  merite,  I  feare  greatly  leafl  you  may  thinck  of 
me  as  the  Philofopher  Plato  did  of  Aniceris  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Citie  Cirejie,  who  being  in  troth  a  very 
acSliue  and  artificiall  man  in  driuing  of  a  Princes  Char- 
riot  or  Coche  (as  your  Maieflie  might  be)  and  knowing 
it  himfelfe  well  enough,  comming  one  day  into  Platos 
fchoole,  and  hauing  heard  him  largeJy  difpute  in  mat- 
ters Philofophicall,  I  pray  you  (quoth  he)  geue  me 
leaue  alfo  to  fay  fomewhat  of  myne  arte,  and  in  deede 
fhewed  fo  many  trickes  of  his  cunning  how  to  lanche 
forth  and  flay,  and  chaunge  pace,  and  turne  and  winde 
his  Coche,  this  way  and  that  way,  vphill  downe  hill, 
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and  alfo  in  euen  or  rough  ground,  that  he  made  the 
whole  affernblie  wonder  at  him.  Quoth  Plato  being  a 
graue  perfomge,  verely  in  myne  opinion  this  man 
fhould  be  vtterly  vnfit  for  any  feruice  of  greater  import- 
ance then  to  driue  a  Coche.  It  is  a  great  pitie  that  fo 
prettie  a  fellow,  had  not  occupied  his  braynes  in  fludies 
of  more  confequence.  Now  I  pray  God  it  be  not 
thought  fo  of  me  in  delcribing  the  toyes  of  this  our  vul- 
gar art.  But  when  I  confider  how  euery  thing  hath 
his  eflimation  by  opportunitie,  and  that  it  was  but  the 
ftudie  of  my  yonger  yeares  in  which  vanitie  raigned. 
Alfo  that  I  write  to  the  pleafure  of  a  Lady  and  a  mofl 
gratious  Queene,  and  neither  to  Priefles  nor  to  Pro- 
phetes  or  Philofophers.  Befides  finding  by  experience, 
that  many  times  idleneffe  is  lefie  harmefuU  then  vnpro- 
fitable  occupation,  dayly  feeing  how  thefe  great  afpiring 
iTiynds  and  ambitious  heads  of  the  world  ferioufly 
fearching  to  deale  in  matters  of  flate,  be  often  times  fo 
bufie  and  earneft  that  they  were  better  be  vnoccupied, 
and  peraduenture  altogether  idle,  I  prefume  fo  much 
vpon  your  Maieflies  mofl  milde  and  gracious  iudge- 
ment  howfoeuer  you  conceiue  of  myne  abilitie  to  any 
better  or  greater  feruice,  that  yet  in  this  attempt  ye 
wil  allow  of  my  loyall  and  good  intent  alwayes  endeu- 
ouring  to  do  your  Maieflie  the  beR  and  greatefl  ot 
thofe  feruices  I  can. 
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Short  Accounts  of  JAMES   HOWELL. 

*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  adequate  notice  of  Howell's  career,  or  of 
his  many  works  :  both  original  and  translative.  I  trust,  in  the  course  of  next 
year,  1870,  to  include  among  the  '  English  Reprints'  a  satisfactory  edition  of 
his  principal  work  Epistolce  Ho-Eliance;  which  grew  into  completeness  in 
four  successive  instalments,  published  severally  in  1645,  1647,  1650,  and  1655: 
and  in  that  edition  to  give  the  usual  Chronicle  of  kis  Life,  Works,  and  Times. 

Two  short  accounts  of  him  must  therefore  suffice  for  the  present. 

1.  A  contemporary,  Sergeant-Major  Peter  Fisher,  Poet  Laureate  to  the 
Protector,  edited  in  1664,  Mr.  HoivePs  Poems  upon  divers  Emergent  Occa- 
sions. In  his  address  To  the  Reader,  Fisher  thus  characterizes  the  works  of 
Howell,  then  a  Septuagenarian  in  years  and  a  Patriarch  in  literature. 

"  Not  to  know  the  Author  of  these  Poems,  were  an  Ignorance  beyond 
Barbarism,  as  'twas  said  of  a  famous  person  in  France  :  yet  I  held  it  super- 
fluous to  prefix  his  Name  in  the  Title-Page,  he  being  known  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  others  by  his  Genius  and  Stile,  as  a  great  Wit  said  lately  of  him, 
A  uthor  Hie  ex  Calamo  notus  ut  ungue  Leo. 

He  may  be  called  the  prodigie  of  his  Age,  for  the  variety  of  his  Volumes  : 
for  from  his  ^iv'hpoXoyiot,,  or  Parly  0/  Trees,  to  his  ^/ipoXtyioc,  or  Parly  of 
Beasts,  (not  inferiour  to  the  other)  there  hath  pass'd  the  Press  above  forty  of 
his  Works  on  various  subjects  ;  useful  not  onely  to  the  present  times,  but  to 
all  posterity. 

And  'tis  observed,  that  in  all  his  Writings  there  is  something  still  Ne'W, 
either  in  the  Matter,  Method  or  Fancy,  and  in  an  untrodden  Tract.  More- 
over, one  may  discover  a  kinde  of  Vein  of  Poesie  to  run  through  the  body  of 
his  Prose,  in  the  Concinnity  and  succinctness  thereof  all  along. 

He  teacheth  a  new  way  of  Epistolizing  ;  and  that  Familiar  Letters  may 
not  onely  consist  of  Words,  and  a  bombast  of  Complements,  but  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  highest  Speculations  and  solidst  kind  of  Knowledge. 

He  chalks  out  a  Topical  and  exact  way  for  Forreign  Travel,  not  roving 
in  general  Precepts  onely. 

In  all  his  Histories  there  are  the  true  Rules,  Laws  and  Language  of  His- 
tory observed. 

What  infinite  advantages  may  be  got  by  his  Dictionaries  and  Nomen- 
clature by  all  Professions  and  Nations  ! 

How  strongly  and  indeed  unanswerably  doth  he  assert  the  Royal  Right 
in  divers  learned  Tracts,  to  the  unbeguiling  and  conversion  of  many  thou- 
sands abroad  as  well  as  at  home  !     ^t'c. 

Touching  these  Poems,  most  of  them  nere  saw  publick  Light  before  ;  for  I 
got  them  in  Manuscripts,  whereof  I  thought  fit  to  give  the  Reader  an  Adver- 
tisement." 

2.  Anthony-a-Wood  gives  this  account  of  his  life  [Ath.  Oxon.  iii.  744, 
Ed.  1817). 

*i594.  'James  Howell  was  born  in  Caermarthenshire,  particu- 

larly, as  I  conceive,  at  Abernant,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  minister.  In  what  year  he  was  born,  I  cannot  precisely 
tell  you,  yet  he  himself  .saith,  that  his  ascendant  was  that  hot 
constellation  of  Cancer  about  the  midst  of  the  dog-days.' 

[1608.  Feb.  20.     His  elder  brother  Thomas,  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon.,  takes  his 

B.A. — Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.'\ 
1610.   aet.  16.      '  After  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learning  in  the 
free-school   at    Hereford,  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  coll.  in  the 
beginning  of  1610,  aged  16  years.' 

[i6r2.  July  9.        His  brother  Thomas  takes  his  M.A. — ^Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.] 

161 3.  Dec.  17.     'James  takes  his  B.A.' — Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.  i.  352.     He 

aet.  19.        *  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and  then,  being  a  pure  cadet,  a  true 

cosmopolite,  not  born  to  land,  lease,  house,  or  office,  was  in  a 

i6it{-i62i.  manner  put  to  it  to  seek  his  fortune.  But  by  the  endeavours  of 
friends  and  some  money  that  his  father  assisted  him  with,  he 
travelled  for  three  years  into  various  countries,  whereby  he 


advantaged  himself  much  in  the  understanding  of  several 
languages.' 

1622.  act.  28.       '  Some  years  after  his  return,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  1622, 

to  recover  of  the  king  of  that  place  a  rich  English  ship,  seized 
on  by  his  vice-roy  of  Sardinia  for  his  master's  use,  upon  some 
pretence  of  prohibited  goods  therein.' 

1623.  aet.  29.       *  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  coll.* 

•1625.  aet.  31.  *  Three  years  after  his  return,  he  was  entertained  by  Eman- 
uel lord  Scrope,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord  President  of 
the  North,  and  by  him  was  made  his  secretary.  So  that  re- 
siding in  York  for  that  purpose,  he  was  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Richmond  chose  a  burgess  for  their  corporation 
1627.  ast.  33.  for  that  parliament  that  began  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1627. 
1631.  set.  37.  *  Four  years  after  he  went  secretary  to  Robert  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, ambassador  extraordinary  from  our  king  to  the  king 
of  Denmark  :  before  whom  and  his  children  he  .shew'd  him- 
self a  quaint  orator  by  divers  Latin  speeches  spoken  before 
them,  shewing  the  occasion  of  their  ambassy,  to  condole  of 
death  of  Sophia,  queen  dowager  of  Denmark,  grandmother  to 
Charles  L  king  of  England.' 

'  Afterwards  going  through  several  beneficial  employments, 
particularly  the  assisting  the  clerks  of  the  council,'  he  '  was  at 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  made  one  of  those 
clerks.' 
1642.  *Sept.  '  But  being  prodigally  inclined,  and  therefore  running  much 
aet.  48.  into  debt,  he  was  seized  on  by  order  of  a  certain  committee 
(after  the  king  was  forc'd  from  his  parliament)  and  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Fleet.' 

'  So  that  having  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  wits,  and  to  the 
purchase  of  a  small  spot  of  ground  upon  Parnassus  (which  he 
held  in  fee  of  the  Muses),  he  solely  dedicated  himself  to  write 
and  translate  books;  which,  tho'  several  of  them  are  meer 
scribbles,  yet  they  brought  him  in  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
during  his  long  stay  there.' 
[1644.  July  His  brother  Thomas  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol,  but  dies 

[1646.  in  1646.]  . 

1660.  aet.  66.  'After  the  King's  return  in  1660,  we  never  heard  of  his  re- 
storation to  his  place  of  clerk  of  the  council,  (having  before 
flatter'd  Oliver  and  sided  with  the  commonwealth's  men),  only 
that  he  was  made  the  King's  historiographer,  being  the  first 
in  England  that  bore  that  title;  and  having  no  beneficial 
employment,  he  wrote  books  to  his  last.' 

'  At  length  after  he  had  taken  many  rambles  in  this  world 

in  his  younger  years,  and  had  suffered  confinement  in  his  last,* 

1666.  Nov.       he  '  gave  way  to  fate  in  the  beginning  of  Novemb.  in  1666, 

aet.  72.        and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  church  in 

London,  near  the  round  walk.     Soon  after  was  a  monument 

set  up  in  the  wall  over  his  grave,  with  this  inscription  thereon. 

yacobus  Howell  Cambro-Britannus,  Regius  Historiographus, 

(i?t  Anglia  primus )  qui  post  varias  peregrinationes,  tandem 

naturcz  cursutn  pej'egit,  satur  annorum  etfamce,  domi/oris- 

que  hue  usque  erraticus,  hicjixus  1666.     This  monument  was 

pulled  down  in  1683,   when  the  said  Temple  church  was 

beautified  and  repaired.* 

'  He  had  a  singular  command  of  his  pen,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  and 

was  well  read  in  modern  histories,  especially  in  those  of  the  countries  wherein 

he  had  travelled,  had  a  parabolical  and  allusive  fancy,  according  to  his  motto 

Senesco  noii  Segnesco.     But  the  reader  is  to  know  that  his  writings  having 

been  only  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  by  their  dedications  to  flatter  great  and 

noble  persons,  are  very  trite  and  empty,  stolen  from  other  authors  without 

acknowledgment,  and  fitted  only  to  please  the  humours  of  novices.* 

Wood's  account  of  Howell  may  be  accepted /r(?  tem.  ;  his  estimate  of  him 
should  be  laid  by  for  future  investigation. 


Instructions  for  ForreineTravell. 


AMUEL  PURCHAS  in  his  addrefs  To  the 
Reader^  prefixed  to  his  celebrated  Pil- 
grimes,  1625,  thus  fpeaks  of  foreign 
travel : — 

As  for  Gentlemen,  Trauell  is  accounted  an  excellent  Ornament 
to  them  ;  and  therefore  many  of  them  comming  to  their  Lands 
fooner  than  to  their  Wits,  aduenture  themfelues  to  fee  the  Falhions 
of  other  Countries,  where  their  foules  and  bodies  find  temptations 
to  a  twofold  Whoredom,  whence  they  fee  the  World  as  Adam 
had  knowledge  of  good  and  euill,  with  the  lofTe  or  leffening  of 
their  eflate  in  this  Englijh  (and  perhaps  alfo  in  the  heauenly) 
Paradife,  and  bring  home  a  few  fmattering  termes,  flattering 
garbes,  Apifli  crings,  foppifh  fancies,  foolifh  guifes  and  difguifes, 
the  vanities  of  Neighbour  Nations  (I  name  not  Naples)  without 
furthering  of  their  knowledge  of  God,  the  World,  or  themfelues. 
I  fpeake  not  againft  Trauell,  fo  vfefull  to  vfefull  men,  I  honour  the 
induflrious  of  the  liberall  and  ingenuous  in  arts,  iDloud,  educa- 
tion :  and  to  preuent  exorbitancies  of  the  other,  which  cannot 
trauell  farre,  or  are  in  danger  to  trauell  from  God  and  themfelues, 
at  no  great  charge  I  offer  a  World  of  Trauellers  to  their  domef- 
ticke  entertainment.  .  .  . 

In  the  fame  fpirit,  feventeen  years  afterwards, 
Howell  wrote  his  Lijiru^ions  for  Forreine  Travell^ — 
our  firfl  Handbook  for  the  Continent.  He  intended 
it  as  a  cautionary  Guide  to  young  Englifh  gentlemen 
who  went  abroad  to  complete  their  education,  and  to 
make  their  firfl  acquaintance  with  Life  and  Manners. 

In  itfelf  the  book  is  very  difcurfive.  A  furvey  of 
foreign  politics,  much  fhrewd  fpeculation  in  language, 
defcriptions  of  foreign  cufloms ;  and  in  particular,  a 
notable  difcrimination  of  the  differing  chara<5lers  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard  of  his  day ;  thefe  are 
mingled  with  the  legitimate  fubje6l  of  the  treatife  : 
while  at  the  clofe,  he  offers  an  apology  for  Epifcopacy, 
and  is  as  fevere   as   Purchas  upon   home -imported 


6  Introdunion. 

fooleries.     So  that,  while  the  Author  wanders,  Pofle- 
rity  gains. 

One  hifloric  allufion  may  be  made.  It  is  interefling 
to  conne6l  this  Tra6l  on  Travelling  with  the  Life  of 
our  great  Epic  poet.  John  Milton,  then  a  young  man 
of  thirty  years  of  age,  journeyed  through  France  to 
Italy  and  back,  in  1638-9.  Inverting  Howell's  infor- 
mation, we  may  gather  fome  impreffions  of  Milton's 
foreign  tour. 

In  the  prefent  Reprint,  the  fecond  edition  of  1650 
has  been  collated  with  the  firfl.  Its  variations — 
mainly  grammatical — are  fhown  between  [  ],  and  its 
Appendix  has  been  added. 

The  Appendix  is  not  the  refult  of  a6lual  obfervation. 
Howell  never  travelled  *  into  Turky  and  the  Levant 
parts.'  It  is  a  brief  memorandum  compiled  from 
general  fources  of  information. 

Altogether  thefe  /;^ir//^/^//j'  glv'e  us  an  intereRing 
glimpfe  of  the  Continent  between  16 18 — when  Howell 
firft  went  abroad,  flaying  away  three  years — and  1642. 
They  are  the  counfels  of  a  man,  himfelf  notable  on 
many  accounts.  A  thorough  Welfhman,  Howell  be- 
came a  celebrated  Englifh  author  in  his  day.  He  was 
pafl  forty  years  of  age  before  his  firft  book  was  pub- 
lifhed.  Then  for  the  remaining  twenty  odd  years  of 
his  life,  with  an  inceffant  and  unwearying  induftry,  he 
wrote,  compiled,  or  tranflated  book  after  book,  each 
varying  greatly  in  fubje(ft.  Laftly,  he  is  one  of  the 
earlieft  inftances  of  a  literary  man  fuccefsfully  main- 
taining himfelf  with  the  fruits  of  his  pen. 
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Shewing  by  what   cours,  and  in 
what   compaffe    of   time^  one   may 
take  an  exa61:  Survey  of  the  King- 
domes    and     States     of    Chriflen- 
dome,  and  arrive  to  the  pra6licall 
knowledge  of  the  Languages, 
to  good  purpofe. 


Pojl  motum  dulcior  inde  Quies. 


London, 

Printed  by  T.  B.  for  Humprey  Mojley^ 

at  the  Princes  Armes^  in  Paules 

Church-yard.  1642. 


To  the  growing  Glory 

OF 

Great  Brittaine, 
Prince  CHARLES. 

A  parallell  'twixt  His  Highneffe^  and 

the  Black  Prince. 
Sir, 

|Ales  had  one  Glorious  Prince  <7/"haire  and  hue 
(  Which  colour  Jiicks  unto  'Hixajlill)  like 
You: 
He  travell'd  far^  He  won  His  fpurs  in 
France,  {chance 

And  tooke  the  King,  the  King,  6  monjlrous  \wondrous\ 

Then  His  vidorious  troupes  afrejh  He  get  hers 
And  with  the  gray  Goofe-wing  his  Jliafts  \Jhafi\  new 
He  beats  a  march  up  the  Pyrene  Hils^  {/ethers^ 

And  the  Cantabrian  clime  with  terror  fils^ 
To  re-inthrone  Don  Pedro  Caflile'i'  King^ 
Of  which  heroique  A61  all  Stories  ring. 

Your  Royall  Sire  travell'd  y27y^r,  ««//Thay 
Of  all  our  Princes  only  made  that  way. 

Who  knowes,  Great  Sir,  but  by  just  defliny^ 
Your  bunch  of  (  Yotithfull)  Plumes  may  further  fly  f 
But  Faulcon-///^^',  You  may  with  full  fumm'd  wing 
The  Eagle  cufif,  and  from  his  tallons  wring 
The  *Prey,  or  in  exchange  feize  on  his  Ore, 
And  fixe  Your  Standard  on  the  Indmn  fhore. 

^Twas  by  h^  Charles,  France  once  the  Empire  got y 
^Twas  by  a  c  Charles  the  Spaniard  drme  that  lot. 
Why  may  not  Brittaine  challenge  the  next  call. 
And  by  a  CHARLES  be  made  Imperiail  ? 

*  Paiatinat.  Sic  Vaticinatur, 

»>  Carolus  Magniis. 
Carol.  Qnintus. 

Ia.  Howell. 


The  Substance  of  this  Discours. 


OF  the  advantage,  and  preheminence  of  the  Eye. 
OfForraine  Travell,  and  the p7-ogreffe  ^Learning. 
What  previous  abilities  are  required  in  a  Traveller. 
A  caveat  touching  his  Religion. 
Precepts  for  leariiing  the  French  Language. 
What  Authors  to  be  made  choyceoffor  the  Government 

and  Hiflory  of  France. 
Of  Books  /;/  generalL 

(yHiflorians,  and  a  7nethod  to  reade  the?n. 
(?/■  Private  Meditation. 
[A  large  difcourfe  of  the  firange  difference  ^twixt  the  dis- 

pofition  of  the  French  and  Spaniard.] 
(9/ Poets. 
An  efiimat  of  the  expences  of  a  Nobleman,  or  of  a  pii- 

vate  Gentleman  a  broad. 
Advertifements  for  writing  of  Letters. 

INflrudions  for  travelling  in  Spainc. 
Of  barren  afid  fruitful  Countreys. 
The  firange  contrariety  ^twixttheFntnch  and  the  Spaniard, 

the  reafons  natural  a7zd  accidental. 
Of  their  cariage,  cloathing,  and  diet,  &c. 
Of  the  Spanifh  Language,  how  to  be  fludied,  and  of  its 

affinity  with  the  Latine. 
Cy  Spanifh  Authors. 
The  advantage  of  converfing  with  Marchants. 

PRecepts  for  travelling  in  Italy. 
Of  the  people  and  Language. 
Of  the  Republique  ^Venice  and  other  States  there. 
What  obfervations  are  mofl  ufefull  i?i  any  Countrey. 


A  digreffloft  into  a  poHticall  Difcours  of  the  Princes  oj 

Europe. 
Of  crojfuig  the  Alpes,  and paffing  through  Germany. 
Of  the  6V?/r/ ^  Bruxells,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Of  the  woiiderfull  Stratagems  ufed  in  thofe  wars. 
The  befl  Authors  for  the  Belgick  Story. 
Of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  their  admired  InduRry, 

and  Navall  flrength. 
[^Cantions  not  to  be  deluded  by  falfe  Manufcripts.] 

A     Difcours  of  the  vulgar  languages  of  Europe,  with 
their  fever  all  Diale6ls. 
Of  the  richneffe  of  the  Englifh  Tongue. 
Of  the  Pattuecos  a  People  nere  the  heart  of  Spaine, 

never  dif covered  til  of  late  year es. 
Of  the  abufe  of  For  rain  Travell. 
Of  S.  Thomas  Moore  Traveller. 
Of  Ptolomeys  Travellers,  and  of  the  mofl  materiall  ufe 

of  Travel. 
What  cours  a  Traveller  inufl  take  at  his  returne  home. 
Of  the  Parlamentary  Governement  of  England,  and  her 

happineffe  therein  above  other  Countreys. 
Of  the  Mathematiques ;  of  Chymiflry. 
[Caveat  for  not  Engaging  too  far  in  Chymiflry?^ 

Contents  of  the  Appendix,  added  in  the 
Second  edition  of  1650. 

\^  I  ^He  Extent  of  the  Turks  Dominions 

JL        The  befl  waies  for  a  Traveller  to  goe  to  Con- 

flantinople. 
6y  Greece 
Of  Conflantinople 

The firfl  fight  makes  thefirmefl  impreffions 
Of  the  Turkifh  Religion  how  it  differs  from  others 
Of  their  Civill  Government 
The  fpeedineffe  ^Turkifh  luflice 
Of  the  Turkes  Militia 
Of  their  PunifJiments 
Of  their  Alorall  behaviour 
Of  the  Cran  Cayr] 


INSTRVCTIONS 

[AND  DIRECTIONS] 

FOR 

Forraine  Travell. 


Section.   I. 

Mongft  thofe  many  advantages,  which 

conduce  to  enrich  the  mind  with 

[variety  of]  Knowledge,  to  re6lify 

and  afcertain]  the  Judgement,  and 

to]    compofe   outward    manners ; 

'and  build  one  up  to  the  highefl 

flory  of  perfe6lion.  Peregrination^ 

or]   Forraine    Travell  is   none    of 

the  leafl. 

But  to  bee  a  Sedentary  Traveller  only,  penn'd  up 
between  Wals,  and  to  fland  poring  all  day  upon  a 
Map,  [upon  Artificiall  Globes  or  Planifphares^  upon 
imaginary  Circles  and  Scales,  is  like  him,  who  thought 
to  come  to  bee  a  good  Fencer,  by  looking  on  Agrippa's 
[or  Do?i  Lius  de  Nervius'^  book-poflures  only  :  As  alfo 
to  run  over  and  traverfe  the  world  by  Hearefay^  and 
traditionall  relation,  with  other  mens  eyes,  and  fo  take 
all  things  upon  courtefie,  is  but  a  confufed  and  imper- 
fe6l  kind  of  fpeculation,  which  leaveth  but  wxake  and 
diflruflfull  notions  behind  it;  in  regard  the  Eare  is 
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not  fo  authentique  a  witneffe  as  the  Eye ;  becaufe  the 
Eye^  by  which  as  through  a  cleare  chriflall  Cafement,  wee 
difcerne  the  various  works  of  Art  and  Nature^  and  in 
one  inftant  comprehend  halfe  the  whole  Vniverfe  in  fo 
fmall  a  roome  after  fo  admirable  a  manner,  I  fay  the 
Eye  having  a  more  quick  and  immediat  commerce 
and  familiarity  with  the  Soule  (being  the  principall  of 
her  Cinq  ports ^  and  her  Centifiell  [being  as  it  were  her 
centinell,  or  the  principall  of  her  Cinq  ports])  taketh  in 
farre  deeper  Ideas,  and  fo  makes  firmer  and  more 
lafling  impreffions,  conveying  the  obie6l  more  faith- 
fully [and  clearely]  to  the  memory,  where  it  remaines 
afterward  upon  [lafling]  record  in  particular  topicall 
notes,  [markes,]  and  indelible  characters  :  For  though 
I  confeffe  with  the  Stagirite,  that  Hearing  is  the  fenfe 
of  Learning  (and  of  Eaith  alfo,  as  the  holy  Text  tels 
me)  yet  the  Sight  furpaffeth  it  by  many  degrees  [in 
point  of  a6livity  and  excellency],  if  [whether]  you 
refpe6l  the  curious  workeman-fhip  [with  the  delicate- 
nes]  of  the  Organ,  [and  the  advantage  of  fituation  be- 
ing] the  readiejl  rocide  to  the  hearty  and  lovers  bejl  Intelli- 
gencer and  Uflier :  As  alfo  for  the  penetrative  appre- 
henfion  of  the  obje6l,  with  the  intuitive  vertue  and 
force  of  affe61:ion,  it  worketh  inwardly,  as  we  find  upon 
good  record  that  a  heard  of  Sheepe  conceived  once  by 
the  flrength  of  the  Eye,  as  likewife  for  the  wonderful! 
quickneffe  of  this  Senfe,  [Moreover  this  fenfe  hath  the 
preheminence  of  all  the  reft  for  the  wonderfull  quick- 
nes  of  its  motion,]  which  is  fuch  that  it  makes  the 
effe^  oftentimes  [feem  to]  fore-run  the  caufe,  as  we  fee 
the  Lightning,  before  wee  Heare  the  Thunder,  though 
thunder  be  firfl  in  Nature,  being  by  the  violent  erup- 
tion it  makes  out  of  the  [a]  Cloud,  the  caufe  of  fuch 
fulgurations.  And  [hereunto  that]  although  one  fhould 
reade  all  the  Topographers  that  ever  writ  of,  or  ana- 
tomiz'd  a  Town  or  Countrey,  and  mingle  Difcourfe 
with  the  mofl  exa(5l  obfervers  of  the  Government  there- 
of, and  labour  to  draw  and  draine  out  of  them  all  they 
poffibly   know   or    can   remember;    Yet    one's    own 
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Oailar  view,  and  perfonall  converfation  will  Rill  find 
out  fomething  new  and  unpointed  at  by  any  other, 
either  in  the  cariage  [behaviour]  or  the  Genius  of  the 
people,  or  in  the  Policy  and  municipall  cuflomes  of 
the  Countrey,  or  in  the  quaUty  of  the  Clime  and  Soyh\ 
and  fo  enable  him  to  difcourfe  more  knowingly  and 
confidently  and  with  a  kind  of  Authority  thereof;  It 
being  an  A61  of  parlament  in  force  amongfl  all  Na- 
tions :  That  one  Eye-wit nejj'e  is  of  more  validity  tlian 
ten  Auricular. 

Moreover  as  every  one  is  faid  to  abound  7vith  his  owne 
fenfe,  and  that  among  the  race  of  man-kind,  Opinions 
and  Fancies^  are  found  to  be  as  various  as  the  feverall 
Faces  and  Voyces ;  So  in  each  individuall  man  there  is 
a  differing  facultie  of  Obfervation,  of  ludgemcnt^  of  Ap- 
plication,  which  makes  that  every  one  is  bell  fatisfied, 
and  mofl  fliithfully  inflru6led  by  himfelfe,  I  do  not 
meane  foley  by  himfelfe,  (for  fo  lie  may  have  a  foole  to 
his  Master)  but  Books  alfo,  and  converfation  with  the 
Dead  mu(l  concurre,  for  they  are  likewife  good 
Teachers,  and  edifie  infinitely  ;  yet  the  fludy  of  living 
men,  and  a  collation  of  his  own  Optique  obfervations 
and  judgement  with  theirs,  work  much  more  flrongly, 
and  where  thefe  meet  (I  meane  the  living  and  the 
dead)  they  perfect. 

And  indeed  this  is  the  prime  ufe  of  Peregrination, 
which  therefore  may  be  not  in -properly  called  a  moviiig 
Academy,  or  the  true  Peripatei  'que  Schoole :  This  made 
Uliffes  to  be  cryed  up  fo  much  amongfl  the  Greeks 
for  their  greatefl  wife  man,  becaufe  he  had  Travelled 
through  many  llrange  Countreys,  and  obferved  the 
manners  of  divers  Nations,  having  feene,  as  it  was  faid 
and  fung  of  him,  more  Cities  than  there  were  Houfes 
in  Athefis,  which  was  much  in  that  [green]  age  of  the 
World  :  and  the  Greatefl  of  their  Emperours  did  ufe  to 
glory  in  nothing  fo  often,  as  that  he  had  furveyed  more 
Land  7vith  his  Eye,  than  other  Kin.gs  could  comprehend 
with  their  thous^hts. 

Amongfl  other  people  of  the  Earth,  //landers  feeme 
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to  (land  in  mofl  need  of  Forraine  Travell^  for  they 
being  cut  off  (as  it  were)  from  the  refl  of  the  Citizens 
of  the  World,  have  not  thofe  obvious  acceffes,  and 
contiguity  of  lituation,  and  [with]  other  advantages  of 
fociety,  to  mingle  with  thofe  more  refined  Nations, 
whom  Learning  and  Knowledge  did  firft  Vrbanize  and 
polifh.  And  [Now]  as  all  other  things  by  a  kind  of 
fecret  inflincl  of  Nature  follow  the  motion  of  the  Sun, 
fo  it  is  obferved  that  the  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are 
the  greatefl  helps  to  Civility,  and  all  Morall  endow- 
ments as  well  as  Infeilefiuall,  have  wheel'd  about  and 
travell'd  in  a  kind  of  concomitant  motion  with  that 
great  Luminary  of  Heaven  :  They  budded  firfl  amongfl 
the  Brachmans  and  Gy7nnofophiJls  in  India.,  then  they 
blojtfo7?id  amongfl  the  Chaldeans  and  Priefls  of  Egypt 
whence  they  came  down  the  Nile^  and  croffed  over  to 
Greece^TLTiA  there  [where]  they  may  bee  faid  to  have  home 
ripe  fruit.,  having  taken  fuch  firme  rooting,  and  making 
fo  long  a  Plantatio7i  in  Athens  and  elfe  where  •  After- 
wards they  found  the  way  to  Italy ^  and  thence  they 
clammer'd  over  the  Alpian  hils  to  vifit  Germany  and 
France.,  whence  the  Britaines  with  other  North-wefl 
Nations  of  the  lower  World  fetch'd  them  over ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  next  Flight  they  will  make, 
will  bee  to  the  Savages  of  the  new  difcovered  World 
\in  America^.,  and  fo  tume  round,  and  by  this  circular 
perambulation  vifit  the  Levantines  again. 

Hence  ^^^  fee  M-hat  a  Traveller  learning  hath  beene 
having  in  conformitie  of  cours,  been  a  kind  of  com- 
panion to  Apollo  himfelfe :  And  as  the  Heavenly 
bodies  are  faid  to  delight  in  movement  and  perpetual! 
circumgyration,  wherein  as  Pythagoras,  who  by  the 
Delphian  Oracle  was  pronounced,  the  wifefl  man  that 
ever  Greece  bredd,  did  hold,  there  was  a  kind  of 
Mufique  and  Harmonious  concent  that  iffued  out  of 
this  regular  motion,  which  we  cannot  perceive,  becaufe 
being  borne  in  it,  it  is  connaturall  to  us,  fo  it  is  ob- 
ferved to  be  the  Genius  of  all  a6live  and  generous 
Spirits, 
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QuHs  meliore  luto  Jiiixit  prcecordia  Titan. 

[  Whom  Titian  with  his  gentle  ray, 
Hath  Moulded  of  a  finer  clay /\ 

To  have  been  always  tranfported  with  a  defire  of 
Travell,  and  not  to  be  bounded,  or  confined  within 
the  fhoares  and  narrow  circumference  of  an  I/land, 
without  ever-treading  any  peece  of  the  Continent  ^ 
whereas  on  the  other  fide,  meane  and  vulgar  fpirits, 
whofe  Sollies  fore  no  higher  than  their  Senfe,  love  to 
hover  ever  about  home,  lying  flill  as  it  were  at  dead 
anchor,  moving  no  further  than  the  length  of  the  cable, 
whereunto  they  are  tyed,  not  daring  to  lance  out  into 
the  maine,  to  fee  the  wonders  of  the  deep :  Such  a 
one  was  hee  of  whom  Claudian  fpeakes,  to  have  had 
his  birth,  breeding,  and  buriall  in  one  Parifh ;  [whence 
he  never  had  fallied  out  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  :] 
fuch  flow  and  fluggifh  fpirits  may  be  faid  to  bee  like 
Snailes  or  Tortuifes  in  their  fhels,  crawling  always 
about  their  own  home,  or  like  the  Cynique,  (hut  up 
alwayes  in  a  Tub. 

Amongfl  other  Nations  of  the  World  the  EngliJIi 
are  obferved  to  have  gained  much,  and  improved 
themfelfes  infinitely  by  voyaging  both  by  Land  and 
Sea,  and  of  thofe  foure  Worthies  who  compaffed  about 
the  Terreflriall  Globe,  I  find  the  major  part  of  them 
were  Englijh,  but  the  fcope  of  this  Difcours  is  to  pre- 
fcribe  precepts  for  Land  Travell  only  (for  the  other 
requires  another  Tract  apart)  and  firfl, 

A  love  principiuin 

Sic  feret  antenjias  aura  fecimda  fuas. 

[Begin  with  love,  then  an  aufpicious  gale 
Will  Jill  thy  fayles,  and  to  fafe  harbour  hale.\ 
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Sect.   II. 

iT  is  very  requifit  that  hee  who  expofeth 
himfelfe  to  the  hazard  of  Foii-aine  Tra- 
vel!^ fliould  bee  well  grounded  and  fettled 
in  his  Religion,  the  beginning  and  bafis  of 
all  Wifdome,  and  fomwhat  verfed  in  the 
Controverfies  'twixt  us  and  [other  Churches,]  the 
Church  of  Rome^  which  I  prefume  he  hath  done  in 
the  Univerfity,  where  (I  take  it  for  granted,  hee  hath 
been  matriculated,  and  befides  his  initiation  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  [hath]  learn't  to  chop  Logick 
(and  [now]  Logick  though  fhe  be  no  Scie?ice  of  her  felf, 
but  as  flie  is  fubfervient  to  another,  Like  the  S/ioo- 
77iakers  Last,  thai  7nay  bee  applyable  to  any  foot,  yet  no 
Science  can  bee  rightly  iludied  without  her  method, 
nor  in(^eed  can  the  termes  of  Art  be  well  underflood, 
or  any  Scholler-like  difcours  fram'd  but  by  her)  where 
I  fay,  [I  prefume  that  my  Traveller  hath  bin  firfl  an 
Vniverfity  man,]  befides  thefe  fludies,  [where  befides 
other  introdu6lions  to  knowledge,]  he  hath  fucked  the 
pure  milke  of  true  Religion,  and  Orthodoxall  truth, 
and  fuch  a  one  will  be  rather  confirmed,  than  fhaken 
in  the  tenets  of  his  Faith,  when  he  feeth  [the  indecen- 
cies, irreuerence,  and  bold  Prophane  poRures  in  fom 
churches,  as  well  as]  the  fundry  fond  fantaflique  formes, 
which  have  crept  into  the  folemne  fervice  [worfhip]  of 
God,  [in  other  places]  fmce  the  primitive  times,  for 
the  praHife  of  the  Roman  Church  is  vvorfe  than  her 
pofitions,  [Now  for  the  Ro7nan  Church,  he  may  obferue 
that  fom  of  her  Pradifcs  have  given  men  more  occa- 
fion  of  Forfaking  Her,  than  her  Pofitions^  fo  that 
[for]  I  have  knowne  fome,  [divers]  who  were  [being] 
wrought  upon  very  far  by  the  one,  [to  be]  averted  [from 
her]  again  by  the  other,  I  meane  by  [the  multitud  of] 
her  Ceremonies,  which  in  fome  places  are  fo  mimicall, 
and  fet  forih  in  fuch  antique  poflures,  that  it  may 
be  not  improperly  fayd.  [that  they  give  her  Enemies 
occafion  of  advantage  to  fay,  that]  whereas  Religion 
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fhould  go  array 'd  in  a  grave  Matron-\\^t  habit, 
[they  vfe  to  cloath  her  by  the  dreffes  of  fom  Saints] 
they  have  clad  her  rather  hke  a  wanton  Coiirtifane 
in  hght  dreffes :  [to  pleafe  the  outward  bafe  and  the 
common  people.]  Such  a  one,  I  meane  he  that  is  well 
inRrutled  in  his  own  Religion^  may  paffe  under  the  torrid 
Zone,  and  not  bee  Sun-burnt,  if  he  carry  this  boti-grace 
about  him,  or  [and]  like  the  River  Danube  which 
fcornes  to  mingle  with  the  muddy  flreame  of  Sava, 
though  they  run  both  in  one  Channell,  or  like  [the 
chafl  River]  Aret/iufa,  which  Travelleth  many  hundred 
miles  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  Sea^  yet  at  her 
journeys  end  iffueth  out  frefli  again,  without  the  leafl  mix- 
ture of  faltneffe  or  brackifhneffe :  So  fuch  a  one  may  paffe 
and  repaffe  tlirough  the  very  midfl  of  the  Roman  See^ 
I  (or  Genma  lake  either)]  and  fhoot  the  moft  dangerous 
Gnlphe  thereof,  and  yet  returne  home  an  untainted 
[Englilh]  Proteflant;  nay  he  will  be  confirmed  in  zeale 
to  his  owne  Religion^  and  illuminated  the  more  with  the 
brightneffe  of  the  truth  thereof;  by  the  glaring  lights  and 
fpecious  gloffes,  which  the  other  ufeth  to  cafl;  For  Oppo- 
fita  juxta  fe pofita  niagis  elucefcunt.  Nay  the  more  he  is 
encompaffed  with  the  fuperflitions,  of  the  contrary, 
[with  the  whines  of  fome  Churches  and  the  too  many 
ceremonies  of  others,]  the  more  he  will  bee  flrengthned 
in  his  own  Faith ;  like  a  good  Well  ufeth  to  be  hotter 
in  Winter  tlian  Summer,  per  Antiperistafm^  that  is,  by 
the  coldneffe  [frigidity]  of  the  circumambient  ayre, 
which  in  a  manner  befiegeth  it  round,  and  fo  makes 
the  intrinfique  heate,  unite  and  concentre  it  felfe  the 
more  flrongly  to  rehfl  the  invading  Enemy. 

After  Religion,  it  is  fitting  he  fhould  be  well  verfed 
in  the  Topography^  Governinent_  and  Hijlory  of  his  own 
Country,  for  fome  are  found  Foris  fapere,  and  do7?ii 
coicutire,  to  be  Eagles  abroad,  and  flark  Buzzards  at 
home,  being  not  able  to  fatisfie  a  flranger  by  exchange 
of  difcours,  in  any  thing  touching  the  State  of  their 
owne  Countrey. 

To  this  end  it  were  not  amiffe  to  run  over  Cainhdeu, 
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Sir  lohn  Smiths  Common-wealth,  with  thofe  iTiort 
pieces  of  Story,  as  [Heywood,]  Daniel  and  others  who 
have  written  of  the  E7igliJ}i  Kings  fince  the  Conquefl, 
and  extra6t  out  of  them,  what  traverfes  of  war,  what 
other  paffages  and  entercourfes  of  State  have  liappened 
'twixt  us  and  other  Nations  fmce  the  lafl  Conquefl, 
fpecially  the  French  our  nearefl  neighbors  :  It  is  alfo 
very  behooffull,  that  he  have  a  paffable  underflanding 
of  the  Latijie  tongue,  whereof  the  Italian,  the  SpaniJIi, 
and  French,  are  but  as  it  were  bra?iches  of  the  fame 
Tree  ;  they  are  but  Dialeds  or  Daughters,  and  having 
gain'd  the  good  will  of  the  Mother,  hee  will  quickly 
prevayle  with  the  Daughters. 

[It  is  requifite]  That  hee  underfland  the  ufe  of  the 
Map  and  Globe,  to  find  out  the  Longitude  and  Lati- 
tude of  all  places,  and  to  obferve  and  compare  the 
temper  of  them  as  hee  fhall  paffe  along. 

Laflly  [tis  mofl  fitting]  that  hee  ferioufly  contemplate 
within  himfelf,  how  the  eyes  of  all  the  World  are  upon 
Him,  as  his  are  upon  the  World,  [let  him  confided] 
what  his  parents,  kindred  and  acquaintance,  yea  his 
Prince  will  expecSl  at  his  returne  :  [Let  him  think] 
I'hat  he  is  now  in  the  very  forge  of  his  hopes,  either 
upon  making  or  marring :  That  (being  of  Noble  ex- 
tracSlion)  he  is  like  to  be  a  Star  of  the  greatefl  Magni- 
tude in  the  Spheare  of  his  owne  Countrey,  therefore 
common  qualities  will  not  ferve  his  turne,  that  the  higher 
the  building  is,  the  more  it  requires  exquifit  forme  and 
fymmetry,  that  Nobility  without  inward  ornaments  is 
as  /aire  guilded  Jliels  without  kernels,  or  like  a  fatti?i 
doublet  with  canvas  linings,  whereas  on  the  other  fide 
Vertue  refle61ing  upon  a  Noble  fubjedl,  is  as  the  Sun- 
beames  falling  [glancing]  upon  a  rock  of  Criflall,  which 
makes  the  reverberation  flronger  and  far  more  re- 
fplendent,  or  as  rich  gold-embrodery,  upon  a  piece  of 
\Florence\  Tiffue  :  Such  thoughts  as  thefe  will  worke 
much  upon  an  ingenious  Spirit,  and  bee  as  a  golden 
Spur,  to  fet  him  forward,  and  cheere  him  in  this  high 
roade  of  Vertue,  and  Knowledge. 
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Sect.  III. 

He  firll  Countrey  that  is  mofl  requifite  for 
the  Eji^:;IiJJi  to  know,  is  France,  in  regard 
of  neighboured,  of  conformity  in  Govern- 
ment in  divers  things  and  neceffary  intelH- 
gence  of  State,  and  of  [with]  the  ufe  one 
fliall  have  of  that  Language  wherefoever  he  paffe 
[paffeth  now]  further  :  And  the  younger  one  goeth  to 
France  the  better  [it  is],  becaufe  of  the  hardneffe 
[difficulty]  of  the  accent  and  pronunciation  [to  an 
enghfh  mouth],  which  will  be  hardly  overcome  by  one 
who  hath  paffed  his  minority,  and  in  this  point  \.\\q French 
Tongne  may  bee  faid  to  be  like  Fortune,  who,  being  a 
woman,  loves  youth  befl.  Whereas  for  other  Tongues, 
one  may  attaine  to  fpeake  [the  fpeaking  of]  them  to  very 
good  purpofe,  and  get  their  good  will  at  any  age ;  the 
French  Tongue  by  reafon  of  the  huge  difference  'twixt 
their  writing  and  fpeaking,  will  put  one  often  into  fits 
of  defpaire  and  paffion,  as  wee  read  of  one  of  the 
Fathers,  who  threw  away  Perfnis  againfl  the  wals,  fay- 
ing, y?  non  vis  inteliigi  debes  ncgligi,  [if  thou  wilt  not  be 
vnderflood  go  hang  thy  felfe ;]  but  the  Learner  [of 
French]  mufl  not  bee  daunted  [choleric]  awhit  at  that, 
but  [though  fhe  neither  writes  as  fhe  fpeakes,  nor  pro- 
nounce as  file  writes,  yet  fhe  mufl  not  fhake  you  oft'  fo, 
but]  after  a  little  intermiffion  hee  mufl  come  on  more 
flrongly,  and  with  a  pertinacity  of  refolution  fet  upon 
her  as'ain  and  againe,  and  woe  her  as  one  would  do  a 
coy  Miflres,  with  a  kind  of  importunity,  untill  he  over- 
maRer  her  [and  fhe  will  be  very  plyable  at  laR]. 

Indeed  fome  of  riper  plants  [years]  are  obferved  to 
over-acl  themfelves  herein,  for  while  they  labour  to  tren- 
cher le  mot,  to  cut  the  luord,  as  they  fay,  and  fpeake  like 
naturall  FrencJi-nien,  and  to  get  the  true  genuine  tone 
(and  [now]  every  tongue  hath  a  tone  or  tune  peculiar 
to  her  felf,  fpecially  the  French,  which  hath  a  whining 
kind  of  querulous  tone  fpecially  amongfl  the  peafantry. 
which  I  beleeve  proceeded  from  that  pittifull  flavery 
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[fubje6lion]  they  are  brought  unto)  I  fay  while  they 
labour  for  this,  they  fall  a  lifping  and  mincing,  and  to 
diflort  and  flrain  their  mouths  and  voyce,  fo  that  they 
render  themfelves  fantaflique  and  ridiculous  ;  let  it  bee 
fufficient  for  one  of  riper  yeares,  to  fpeake  French  in- 
telligibly, roundly,  and  congruoufly  without  fuch  forc'd 
affe6tation. 

The  French  tongue  like  the  [Gentry  of  that]  Nation,  is  a 
bold  and  hardy  fpeach,  therefore  the  learner  mufl  not  be 
baflifuU  or  meale  mouth'd  in  fpeaking  any  thing,  what- 
foever  it  is,  let  it  come  forth  confidently  whither  true 
or  falfe  Sintaxis;  for  a  bold  vivacious  fpirit  hath  a  very 
great  advantage  in  attaining  the  French,  or  indeed  any 
gther  Language  [over  a  foft  and  bafhfull  nature]  :  He 
mufl  be  cautelous  not  to  force  any  Anglicifmes  upon 
the  French  To7igiie,  that  is  certaine  vulgar  Phrafes, 
Proverbs,  and  Complements,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  FngliJJi,  and  not  vendible  or  ufed  in  French,  as  I 
heard  of  one  that  could  not  forbeare  a  great  while  to 
falute  his  Land-Lord  by  bo?i  inatin  :  Another  would 
be  alwayes  complaining  at  play  of  his  maiivaife  Fortune: 
Another  when  at  the  racket  court  he  had  a  ball  flruck 
into  his  hazard,  hee  would  ever  and  anon  cry  out, 
estes  vous  la  avec  vos  Ours,  Are  you  there  with  your 
Beares?  which  is  ridiculous  in  any  other  language  but 
EngliJJi,  for  every  fpeech  hath  certaine  Idiomes,  and 
cuflomary  Phrafes  of  its  own,  and  the  French,  of  all 
other,  hath  a  kind  of  contumacy  of  phrafe,  in  refpe6l 
of  our  manner  of  fpeaking,  proper  to  it  felfe. 

He  mufl  alwayes  have  a  Diary  about  him,  when  he 
is  in  motion  of  Journeys,  to  fet  down  what  [either  his 
eares  heare,  or]  his  Eyes  meetes  with  mofl  remarqua- 
ble  in  the  day  time,  out  of  which  he  may  raife  matter 
of  difcours  at  night,  and  let  him  take  it  for  a  rule,  that 
Hee  offend  leffe  70J10  writes  many  toyes,  than  he,  luho 
omits  one  ferious  thing.  For  the  Penne  maketh  thd 
deepejl  furroiaes,  and  doth  fertilize,  and  enrich  the  me- 
mory more  than  any  thing  elfe, 

Littera  fcriuta  manet^  sed  manant  lubrica  verba. 
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It  were  very  requifit  to  have  a  book  of  the  77^/^- 
graphicall  defcription  of  all  places,  through  which  hee 
paffeth  j  and  I  think  Bertius,  or  the  Epitome  of  Orte- 
lius,  which  are  fmall  and  portable,  would  bee  the  befl. 
At  his  firfl  comming  to  any  Citie  he  fhould  repaire  to 
the  chief  Church  (if  not  Idolatrous)  to  offer  up  his 
facrifice  of  thanks,  that  hee  is  fafely  arrived  thither, 
and  then  fome  have  ufed  to  get  on  the  top  of  the 
highefl  Steeple,  where  one  may  view  with  advantage, 
all  the  Countrey  circumjacent,  and  the  fite  of  the  City, 
with  the  ad  venues  and  approaches  about  it;  and  fo 
take  a  Landskip  of  it. 

Being  come  to  Fra?tce,  his  befl  cours  will  be  to  retire 
to  fome  Vniverfity  about  the  Loire,  unfrequented  by 
the  EngliJJi,  for  the  greatefl  bane  of  EngliJJi  Gentle- 
men abroad,  is  too  much  frequency  and  communica- 
tion with  their  own  Countrey-men,  and  there  let  him 
apply  himfelfe  ferioufly  to  gaine  the  pracflicall  know- 
ledge of  the  Lafiguage,  and  for  the  time  hoc  agere. 
[Which  hee  may  doe  by  fludying  matter  as  well  as 
words.  And]  This  hee  may  do  with  more  advantage, 
if  hee  repaires  fometimes  to  the  Courts  of  Pleading, 
and  to  the.  Piiblique  Schooles ;  For  in  France  they  pre- 
fently  fall  from  the  Latine,  to  difpute  in  the  vulgar 
tongue :  So  that  it  were  not  amiffe  for  him  to  fpend 
fome  time  in  the  New  Academy,  ere6led  laflly  by  the 
French  Cardinall  in  Richelieu,  where  all  the  Sciences 
are  read  in  the  French  tongue,  which  is  done  of  pur- 
pofe  to  refine,  and  enrich  the  Language  [as  well  as  to 
encourage  the  Gentry  to  the  Arts]. 

Some  have  ufed  it  as  a  prime  help  to  advance  Lan- 
guage, to  have  fome  ancient  Nunne  for  a  Divota,  with 
whom  hee  may  chat  at  the  grates,  when  hee  hath  little 
elfe  to  do,  for  the  Nunnes  fpeake  a  quaint  Diale6l, 
and  befides  they  have  mofl  commonly  all  the  Newes 
that  paffe,  and  they  will  entertain e  difcours  till  one  bee 
weary,  if  hee  beftow  on  them  now  and  then  fome  fmall 
bagatels,  as  EngliJJi  Gloves  or  Knifs,  or  Ribands ;  and 
before  hee  go  over,  hee  mufl  furnifli  himfelfe  with  fuch 
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fmall  curiofities ;  but  this  I  dare  not  advife  him  to 
[this  mufl  be  done  with  much  caution],  in  regard  the 
Hazard  one  way  may  bee  greater,  than  the  Advantage 
the  other  way. 

In  this  retirement  he  mufl  affigne  fome  pecuhar 
dayes  to  read  the  HiJJory  of  the  Countrey  exa6tly, 
which  is  a  mod  ufefull  and  deHghtfuU  fludy :  For  in 
HiJlo7-y,  that  great  Treafury  of  Twie,  and  promptiiary 
of  Heroique  actions,  there  are  words  to  fpeake,  and 
works  to  imitat,  with  rich  and  copious  matter  to  raife 
Difcours  upon  :  Hiftojy^  next  to  Eternity  only  triumphs 
over  Ti?ne,f/ie,  only  after  God  Almighty  can  do  miracles^ 
for  fliee  can  bring  back  Age  past,  and  give  life  to  the 
Dead,  to  whom  flie  ferves  as  a  facred  fhrine  to  keep 
their  names  immortall. 

Touching  Books  he  mufl  choofe  them,  as  hee  fhould 
do  his  Friends,  Feiu,  but  Choyce  ones,  yet  he  may  have 
many  Acquaintance :  And  as  for  morall  focicty,  the 
greatefl  Wifdome  of  a  man  is  difcerncd  in  a  judicious 
election  of  his  friends,  which  are  as  Commentaries 
upon  one's  felfe,  and  are  more  neceffary  than  fire  and 
water,  as  the  Philofopher  faid :  So  for  fpeculative 
and  private  con\erfation  with  Authors  our  dead  Affo- 
ciates,  there  mufl  bee  mofl  judgement  ufed  in  the 
choice  of  them,  fpecially  when  there  is  fuch  a  confufion 
of  them,  as  in  France,  which  as  Africk  produceth  al- 
ways fomthing  New,  for  I  never  knew  week  paffe  in 
Paris,  but  it  brouglit  forth  fome  new  kinds  of  Authors  ; 
but  let  him  take  heed  of  Tumultuary,  and  disjointed 
Autliors,  as  well  as  oi  frivolous,  and  pedant ique. 

And  touching  Bookes,  as  a  noble  fpeculative  Lord 
of  this  Land  faid,  fome  are  to  be  taflcd  only,  fome 
cheiued,  and  fome  fwalloivcd :  Hereunto  I  will  adde 
that  fome  are  to  be  differed  and  auatouiizcd  into  Epi- 
tomes and  Notes. 

To  this  purpofe  for  the  generall  Hiflory  of  France, 
Serres  is  one  of  the  befl,  and  for  the  moderne 
times  d^ Auhigni,  Pioi'e  Alathicu,  and  du  Pleix ;  for 
the  politicall  and  martiall  government,  du  J/aii/a.':,  de 
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la  Naile,  Bodift,  and  the  Cabinet ;  Touching  Commines^ 
who  was  contemporary  with  Machiavil,  'twas  a  witty 
fpeach  of  the  lafl  Queen  mother  of  France,  that  he 
fnade  more  Heretiques  in  Policy,  than  Luther  ever  did 
in  Religion:  Therefore  he  requires  a  reader  of  riper 
years. 

The  mofl  difficult  taske  in  gaining  a  forrain  language 
is  to  turne  Englijli  into  it,  for  to  tranflate  another 
Tongue  into  Ejiglijli^  is  not  halfe  fo  hard  nor  profitable. 
In  reading  hee  muft  couch  in  a  faire  Alphabetique 
paper-book  the  notableft  occurrences,  fucli  alliances, 
and  encounters  of  warre  (fpeciall  in  the  last  Race  of 
the  Kings)  that  have  intervened  'twixt  England  and 
France,  and  fet  them  by  themfelves  in  Sections.  When 
he  meets  with  any  great  bufmeffe,  hee  mufl  obferve 
therein  the  preceding  Cowifels,  the  aBion  it  felfe,  the 
motives  of  it,  and  the  mould  ivherein  it  was  cajl^  the 
p7'ogreffe  and  even  of  it  \ioith  the  aym  a? id  end  of  it\ 
which  if  fucceffeful,  he  mufl  note  by  what  kind  of  In- 
flruments,  confederations  and  cours  of  policy  it  was 
carried,  if  not,  where  the  difiiculties  and  defects  lay. 
The  manner  and  metliod  in  reading  of  Annalifls  is 
infinitly  advantagious,  if  one  take  his  rife  hanfomely 
from  the  beginning,  and  follow  the  feries  of  the  matter, 
the  Epoch  of  the  times,  and  regular  fucccffion  and 
contemporarineffe  of  Princes  ;  otherwife  if  one  read 
fkippingly  and  by  fnatches,  and  not  take  the  threed  of 
the  flory  along,  it  mufl  needs  puzzle  and  diflra6l  the 
memory,  wherein  his  ohfcrvations  will  lye  confufedly 
huddled  tip,  like  a  skeine  of  intangle  filk. 

For  Sundayes  and  Holydayes,  there  bee  many  Trea- 
tifes  of  Devotion  in  the  French  tongue,  full  of  patheti- 
call  ejaculations  and  Heavenly  raptures,  and  his  Clofet 
mufl  not  be  without  fome  of  thefe.  For  h^mufl  make 
account  before  hand  that  his  Clofet  mufl  bee  his 
Church,  and  chiefefl  Chappel  abroad.  Therefore  it 
were  neceffary  when  he  fixeth  in  any  place,  to  have 
alwayes  one  in  his  chamber,  whether  to  retire  early 
and  late,  to  his  foliloquies  and  meditations,  the  golden 
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keyes  ivhereivith  hee  must  open  and  JJiut  the  day,  a?id  let 
in  the  night,  and  [with]  deaths  Coiifm-german  \jvhen 
goeth  to  bed\ 

Peter  du  Moulin  hath  many  fine  pieces  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  dii  Plefsis,  Alleiicoiir,  and  others;  and  let  him 
bee  converfant  with  fuch  Books  only  upon  Sundayes, 
and  not  mingle  humane  Studies  with  them.  His  Clofet 
alfo  mufl  be  his  Rendez-vous,  whenfoever  hee  is  fur- 
prized  with  any  fit  of  penfiveneffe  (as  thoughts  of 
Country  and  Kinred  will  often  affe6t  one)  For  no 
earthly  thing  exhilerats  the  heart  more,  and  rayfeth  the 
fpirits  to  a  greater  height  of  comfort  than  co?iverfation 
with  God,  than  peace  with  Heaven,  than  Spirituall  Me- 
ditatio7i,  whereby  the  Soule  melts  into  an  ijiconceavable 
fweetneffe  of  delight,  and  is  delivered  from  all  diflem- 
pers,from  all  tumidtuary  confufton  and  diflurbance  of 
thoughts:  And  \]Sfo2ii\  there  is  none,  let  him  have  the 
humors  never  fo  well  balanced  within  him,  but  is  fubjetl 
unto  [fuch  difiempers  and]  anxiety  of  mind  fomtimes,for 
while  we  are  conipofed  offoure  differing  Elements,  where- 
with the  humours  witlmi  us  fymbolife  we  mufl  have per- 
petuall  ebbings  and  flowings  of  mirth  and  melancholy, 
which  have  their  alter natif  turnes  in  us,  as  naturally  as 
it  is  for  the  flight  to  fucceed  the  day :  For  as  the  Phyfi- 
tians  hold  there  is  no  perfe^ion  of  corporall  health  in 
this  life,  but  a  convaleffence  at  befl,  which  is  a  medium 
Uwixt  health  and  fickfieffe,  fo  is  it  in  the  f late  of  the  mind. 
\There  is  7io  compleat  and  incontroided  comfort^  This 
extends  from  the  Lord  to  the  Laquay,  from  the  Peafant 
to  the  Prince,  whofe  Crown  is  oftentimes  ifilayed  witJi 
thornes,  whofe  robe  is  furred  with  fares,  whereof  the 
Ermine  is  no  ill  E??ibleme,  having  as  many  black  fpots 
in  it  as  white ;  Nor  is  there  any  thing  fo  hereditary  to 
mankind  as  vexation  of  fpirit,  which  doubt hff'e  was  the 
ground  the  Pagan  Philofopher  built  his  opinion  zipon, 
that  the  Rationall  foule  7vas  given  to  Man,  for  his  felfe- 
punijliment  and  martyrdome, 

Man  often  is 

A  tyrant  to  hi)}iffle,  a  Phalaris. 
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But  as  when  we  go  abroad^  we  cannot  hinder  the  birds 
of  the  ay  re  to  fly  aftd flutter  about  our  heads,  yet  we  may 
hinder  them  to  roost  or  fieflle  withijt  our  haire :  So  luhile 
we  travaile  in  this  life^  we  camiot  preve?tt  but  myriads  of 
melancholy  cogitations^  and  \^fwarmes  of]  thoughtfull 
cares  and  longings  will  often  feaze  upon  our  imaginations^ 
yet  we  may  hinder  thefe  thoughts  to  build  their  nests 
withifi  our  bofomes^  and  \or^  to  defend  froi?i  the  head  to 
the  heart  and  take  footi?ig  there-,  if  they  do,  I  told  you 
before,  what's  this  befl  coi:diall  to  expell  them  thence. 

There  bee  fome  French  Poets  will  affoord  excellent 
entertainment,  fpecially  Du  Bartas,  and  'twere  not 
amiffe  to  give  a  (light  falute  to  Ronzard,  Defportes,  and 
the  late  Theopile:  And  touching  Poets^  they  must  be  ufed 
like  flowers^  fome  mufl  be  only  [foffie  ferve  only  to  be] 
fmelt  unto,  but  fome  are  good  to  bee  throivn  into  a  Lim- 
bique  [and]  to  be  Distilled',  whence  the  memory  may 
carry  away  the  Elixir  of  them,  for  true  Poetry  is  the 
quinteffence,  or  rather  the  Luxury  of  Learning.  I^et  him 
runne  over  alfo  the  Proverbs  of  every  Countrey,  and 
cull  out  the  choicefl  of  them,  for  many  of  them  carry 
much  weight,  wit,  and  caution,  with  them. 

And  every  Nation  hath  certaine  Proverbs  and 
Adages  peculiar  to  it  felfe ;  Neither  would  it  be  time 
ill  fpent  to  reade  ^fope  in  every  tongue,  and  make  it 
his  taske  to  relate  fome  Fable  every  day  to  his  Gover- 
nor or  fome  other  by  heart. 

Thus  the  life  of  a  Traveller  is  fpent  either  in  Read- 
ing, in  Meditation,  or  in  Difcours :  by  the  firR  hee  con- 
verfeth  with  the  Dead,  by  the  fecond  with  Himfelfe,  by 
the  lafl  with  the  Living,  which  of  all  the  three  is  mofl 
advantagious  for  attaining  a  Language,  th^  life  whereof 
confists  in  focietie  and  co7?imunication',  let  his  Chamber 
be  flreet  ward  to  take  in  the  common  cry  and  Lan- 
guage, and  [to]  fee  how  the  Town  is  ferv'd  [and  the 
world  wags  about  him],  for  it  will  bee  no  unprofitable 
diverfion  to  him,  but  for  his  Clofet  let  it  bee  in  the 
inner  part. 
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Sec  t.    I  V. 

|Aving  by  the  retirement  aforefaid  attained 
to  a  converfable  Knowledge  in  the  French 
tongue,  hee  may  then  adventure  upon 
Paris,  and  the  Court,  and  vifit  Ambaffa- 
dors,  and  going  in  the  equipage  of  a  young 
Nobleman,  hee  may  entertaine  a  Cook,  a  Laquay,  and 
fome  young  [French]  youth  for  his  Page,  to  parley  and 
chide  withall,  (whereof  he  fliall  have  ocafion  enough) 
and,  to  get  fome  faire  lodgings  to  keep  houfe  of  himfelf, 
and  [but]  fometimes  he  may  frequent  Ordinaries,  for  it 
will  much  breake  and  enbolden  him  :  As  for  expences, 
he  mufl  make  accompt  that  every  fervant  he  hath 
(whereof  there  fliould  be  none /t//i,'///7/  but  his  Gover- 
jioiir)  every  one  will  fland  him  in  50  pounds  a  jDiece 
per  annum ;  And  for  his  owne  expences,  he  cannot 
allow  himfelfe  leffe  than  300  1.  I  include  herein  all 
forts  of  exercifes,  his  hiding,  Daiicing,  Fencing,  the 
Racket,  Coach-hire^  with  other  cafuall  charges,  together 
with  his  Apparell,  which  if  it  h^o.  faJJiionable,  it  matters 
not  \\o\s  plain e  it  is,  it  being  a  ridiculous  vanity  to  go 
gaudy  amongft  Strangers  [in  a  flrange  Country,  fpecially 
m  France\  it  is,  as  if  one  flTould  light  a  candle  to  the 
Sun. 

The  time  that  he  fpends  in  Paris,  mufl  be  chiefly 
employed  to  improve  himfelfe  in  the  exercifes  afore- 
faid, for  there  the  choycefl  Maflers  are  of  any  part  of 
ChriRendome.  Hee  muft  apply  himfelfe  alfo  to  know 
the  fafliion  and  garb  of  the  Court,  obferve  the  Perfon 
and  Genius  of  the  Prince,  enquire  of  the  greatefl 
Noble-men,  and  their  Pedigree  (which  I  recommend 
to  his  fpeciall  confideration)  of  the  Favorits  and  Prime 
Counfellors  of  State,  the  mofl  eminent  Courtiers,  and 
if  there  bee  any  famous  man,  to  feek  converfation  with 
him,  for  it  Avas  the  faying  of  a  great  Fniperour,  tJiat  lie 
had  rather  go  fifty  miles  to  Jieare  a  wife  man,  than  five 
to  fee  a  faire  City. 
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For  private  Gentlemen  and  Cadets,  there  be  divers 
Academies  in  Paris,  Colledge-like,  where  for  150  pif 
tols  a  yeare,  which  come  to  about  no  1.  RerUng  per 
an?ium  of  our  money,  one  may  be  very  well  accommo- 
dated, with  lodging  and  diet  for  himfelfe  and  a  man, 
and  be  taught  to  Ride,  to  Fence,  to  manage  Amies,  to 
Dance,  Vault,  and  ply  the  Mathematiques. 

There  are  in  Paris  every  week  commonly  fome 
Odde,  Pamphlets  and  Pafquils  difperfed,  and  drop'd 
up  and  down ;  for  there  is  no  wliere  elfe  that 
monflrous  liberty  (yet  Loudon  hath  exceeded  her 
farre  now  of  late,  the  more  I  am  fory)  which 
with  the  Gazets  and  Courants  hee  fliould  do  well 
to  reade  weekly,  and  raife  Difcours  thereon,  for 
though  there  be  many  triviall  paffages  in  them,  yet  are 
they  couched  in  very  good  Language,  and  one  fliall 
feele  the  generall  pulfe  of  ChriJIeiidome  in  them,  and 
know  the  names  of  the  mod  famous  men  that  are  up 
and  down  the  World  in  a6lion. 

Some  do  ufe  to  have  a  fmall  leger  booke  fairely 
bound  up  table-book-will  [table-book  wife],  wherein 
when  they  meet  with  any  perfon  of  note  and  erninency, 
and  journey  or  penfion  with  him  any  time,  they  defire 
him  to  write  his  Name,  with  fome  fhort  Sentence, 
which  they  call  T/ie  mot  of  remembrance,  the  perufall 
whereof  will  fill  one  with  no  unpleafing  thoughts  of 
dangers  and  accidents  paffed. 

One  thing  1  muQ,  recomend  to  his  fi)eciall  care,  that 
he  be  very  pun6luall  in  writing  to  his  Friends  once  a 
month  at  lead,  which  hee  muR  do  exacflly,  and  not  in 
a  careleffe  perfuncflory  way,  For  Letters  are  tJie  Ldeas 
and  truest  Miror  of  t/ie  Mind,  they  fJieiu  the  in  fide  of  a 
7nan,  and  by  them  it  will  be  difcerned  how  he  improv- 
eth  himfelfe  in  his  courfes  abroad  :  there  will  be  plenty 
of  matter  to  fill  his  letters  withall  once  a  month  at 
leaR :  And  by  his  Mijfives  let  it  appeare  that  he  doth 
not  only  Remember,  but  meditate  on  his  rriend  ;  not  to 
fcribble  a  few  curfory  lines,  but  to  write  elal)oratcly 
and  methodically,  and  thereby  hee  will  (]uickely  come 
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lo  the  habit  of  writing  well :  Afid  [Now]  of  all  kind  of 
Hu7na7ie  Meditations,  thofe  of  ones  abfent  Friends  be  the 
pleafingfl,  fpecially  when  they  are  endeared  and  noiirifhed 
by  correfpondence  of  Letters,  which  by  a  Spiritiiall  kind 
of  power  do  [can]  enamour,  and  mingle  Souks  more 
fweetly  than  any  embraces. 

Section.    V. 

[J^Aving  Wintered  thus  in  Paris,  that  hudge 
{though  durty)  Theater  of  all  Nations  (and 
Winter  is  the  fitted  feafon  to  be  there)  and 
plyed  [alfo]  his  cxercifes  to  fome  perfe6tion, 
the  fittefl  Countrey  for  him  to  fee  next  is 
Spaine,  and  in  his  lourney  thither  he  fhall  traverfe  the 
wliole  diameter  of  France  one  way,  and  paffing  through 
Gafcoigne  and  Languedoc,  hee  fhall  prepare  himfelfe 
by  degrees  to  endure  the  heate  of  the  Spanifh  clime ; 
let  him  not  encumber  himfelfe  with  much  loggage : 
and  for  his  Apparell,  let  him  as  foon  as  he  enters 
Spaine  go  after  their  fafhion,  for  as  a  Spaniard  lookes 
like  a  bug-beare  in  France  in  his  own  cut,  fo  a  French- 
man appeares  ridiculous  in  Spaine:  nor  would  I  advife 
him  to  cary  about  him  any  more  money  than  is 
abfolutly  neceffary  to  defray  his  expences,  for  fome  in 
this  particular  have  beene  Peny-wife  and  Pound foolifJi, 
who  in  hopes  of  fome  fmall  benefit  in  the  rates,  have  lefc 
[lofl]  their  principall,  expofing  their  Perfons  and  Purfes, 
to  dayly  hazard,  and  inviting  (as  it  were)  unto  them  dan- 
ger for  their  Companion,  and  feare  for  their  bed-fello7V. 

For  altliough  Sir  Thomas  More  wifheth  one  to  carry 
always  his  Friends  about  him,  abroad,  by  which  hee 
VL\Q?i\\Q's  pieces  of  gold :  Yet  too  great  a  number  of  fuch 
Friends,  is  an  encomber  and  may  betray  him  :  It  will 
make  his  lourney  all  along  to  be  a  Motus  trepidationis. 
And  he  that  loades  himfelfe  with  a  charge  of  money, 
when  he  may  carry  it  about  him  with  fuch  fecurity,  and 
eafe,  in  a  fmall  piece  of  paper,  I  meane  a  Letter  of 
credit,   or  Bill  of  exchange ;  is  as  wife  as  he,   who 
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carried  the  coach-ivheele  upon  his  back,  when  he  might 
have  trilled  it  before  him  all  along. 

In  Spaijie  hee  mufl  bee  much  more  carefiill  of  his 
diet,  abflemious  from  fruit,  more  referved  and  cautelous 
in  his  Difcours,  but  entertaine  none  at  all  touching 
Religion,  unleffe  it  be  with  Silence-,  a  pun6luall  repaire 
of  vifits,  extraordinary  humble  in  his  comportment ; 
for  the  Spaiiiards,  of  all  other,  love  to  be  refpe6ted  at 
their  own  homes,  and  cannot  abide  an  infolent  cariage 
in  a  Stranger ;  On  the  other  fide,  Courtefie  and  Mori- 
geration,  will  gaine  mightily  upon  them,  and  courtefie 
is  the  chiefefi  cognifance  of  a  Gentlemati,  ivhich  joyned 
with  difcretion,  can  only  Travaile  all  the  World  over 
without  a  Paffeport,  and  of  all  forts  of  Friends,  he  is  the 
cheapefi  who  is  got  by  Courtefie,  and  Cofnplement  only  : 
Moreover  a  refpe6tfull  and  humble  cariage,  is  a  mighty 
advantage  to  gaine  Intelligence  and  Knowledge ; 
It  is  the  Key  that  ope?ts  the  breafi,  and  unlocks  the  heart 
of  any  one :  He  that  looked  dowtieward,  faw  the  Stars 
in  the  water,  but  he  who  looked  only  upward  could  not 
fje  the  water  in  the  Stars:  therefore  there  is  much 
more  to  bee  got  by  Humility  than  otherwife. 

One  thing  I  would  diffwade  him  from,  which  is  from 
the  exceffive  commendation  and  magnify  [i]ng  of  his  own 
Countrey  ;  for  it  is  too  much  obferved,  that  the  Englijh 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  too  [over]  much  tranfported  with 
this  fubje6f,  [ufmg]  to  undervalue  and  vilifie  other  Coun- 
treys,  for  which  I  have  heard  them  often  cenfured.  The 
Earth  is  the  Lords,  and  all  the  corners  thereof  he  created 
the  Mountaines  of\N2i\Q?,,  as  well  as  the  Wiles  0/ Kent;  the 
rugged  A\pGS,  as  well  as  the  Fertile plaines  <?/^Campagnia, 
the  boggy  fennes  of  Frizeland,  as  well  as  the  daintiest 
Valleys  [^Champions^  in  France;  and  to  inveigh  againfl, 
or  deride  a  Countrey  for  the  barreneffe  thereof,  is  tacitly 
[by  inference]  to  taxe  God  Almighty  of  l7?iprovidence 
and  Partiality.  And  it  had  beene  wiflied,  fome  had 
beene  more  temperate  in  this  theme  at  their  being  in 
the  Spanifh  Court,  in  the  yeare  1623.  For  my 
part,  as  the  Great  Philofopher  holds  it  for  a  maxim e, 
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liiat  Moinita/gnoiis  people^  are  the  mojl  pious ;  fo  are 
t/iey  ohfcrvcd  to  be  the  hardiejl,  as  alfo  the  barrencr  a 
Countrcy  is,  the  more  Mafciiline  and  Warlike  the  fpirits 
of  the  Inhabitants  are,  Jiaving  as  it  luere  more  of  men  in 
them;  Witneffe  the  Scythian  and  Goth,  and  otlier  rough- 
hewen  \\\i\'\^xy  Ahitions,  which  fo  oflen  over-ranne  7/^^/)', 
for  all  her  Policy  and  Learning;  and  herein  Nature 
may  feeme  to  recom pence  the  hard  condition  of  a 
Countrey  the  other  way. 

Having  ])affed  the  Fyreneys  hce  fnall  palpably  dif- 
cerne  (as  I  have  obferved  in  another  larger  Difcours) 
the  fiuldcncfl  and  flrani/efl  difference  'twixt  the  Genius 
and  Garb  of  two  People,  though  diflant  but  by  a  very 
fniall  feparation,  as  betwixt  any  other  upon  the  furface 
of  the  I^arlh  ;  I  knowe  A'atnre  delights  and  triiimpJis 
in  difsiniiliti'des ;  but  here,  fliee  feenies  to  have  in- 
duftrioufly,  and  of  fet  purpofe  fludiedit;  for  they 
differ  not  onely  AccideidaUy  and  Outiuard/y  in  their 
Chiathi'ig  and  Cariage,  in  their  Diet,  in  their  Speaches 
ami  Cnjlomes  ;  but  even  EJfcid tally  in  the  v^xy  faculties 
of  the  S'jule,  and  operations  thereof,  and  in  every  thing 
elfe,  Religion  and  the  forme  of  a  Rationall  creature 
only  excci)tcd  :  which  made  Do^or  Garcia  thinke  to 
aske  a  Midwife  once,  whither  the  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  came  forth  into  the  World  in  the  fame  poflure 
from  the  womb  or  no. 

Go  firfl  to  the  Operations  of  the  Soule,  the  one  is 
Actii'e  and  Aferci/riall,  the  other  is  Speculative  and 
Saturiiine :  the  one  Quick  and  Ayry,  the  other  Slozv 
and  Heavy ;  the  one  Difcourfive  and  Sociable,  the 
o\\-\cx  Referved  ^\-\(\.  Thoughtfull  \  The  one  addidls  him- 
felfe  for  the  moft  part  to  the  fludy  of  the  La7u  and 
Canons,  the  other  to  Pofitive  and  Schoole  Divinity  ; 
the  one  is  Creatura  fine  Fneterito  et  Futuro,  the  other 
hath  too  much  of  both;  the  one  is  a  Frometheus,  the  other 
an  Fpinetheus;  the  one  apprehends  ajid forgets  quickly,  the 
other  doth  hothfioicly,  with  a  judgement  more  abflruce 
and  better  fixed,  et  i/i  fe  reconditum )  the  one  will  dif- 
patch  the  weightieft  affaires  as  hee  walke  along  in  the 
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flreets,  or  at  meales,  the  other  upon  the  lead  occafion 
of  bufineffe  will  retire  folemnly  to  a  room,  and  if  a  Fly 
chance  tohumabout  him,  it  will  difcompofe  his  thoughts, 
and  puzzle  him  :  It  is  a  kind  of  fickneffe  for  a  Fretich- 
man  to  keep  a  Secret  long,  and  all  the  drugs  of  Egypt 
cannot  get  it  out  of  a  Spaniard. 

The  French  capacity,  though  it  apprehend  and  affent 
unto  the  Tenets  of  Fait/i,  yet  he  refleth  not  there,  but 
examines  them  by  his  07v?ie  reafon^  debates  the  bufi- 
neffe pro  ct  contra^  and  fo  is  often  gravelled  upon  the 
quick  fands  of  his  own  brain,  the  Spaniard  cleane 
contrary  by  an  iniplicite  Faith  and  generall  Obedience 
beleeves  the  Canons  and  Determination  of  the  ChurcJi^ 
and  prefently  fubje6ls  his  Understanding  thereunto,  he 
fets  bounds  to  all  his  W if  dome  and  Knowledge^  and 
labours  to  avoyd  all  Speculation  [doubtings  and  differ- 
tation]  thereon,  fearing  through  the  frailty  of  his  In- 
tei/eniia/s,  to  fall  into  fome  Error. 

Go  to  their  Garb  and  Clothing,  the  one  weares  long 
haire,  the  o\\\ex  Jliort;  the  one  goes  ////;/  and  open  clad, 
the  other  clofe  and  warm,  fo  that  although  the  Sun 
fhould  dart  down  his  rayes  like  lances  upon  him,  yet  he 
could  not  bee  brought  to  open  one  button  of  his 
doublet ;  the  one  goes  gay  without,  the  other  under- 
neath ;  the  one  weares  his  Cloake  long,  the  othex  JJi07-t \ 
fo,  that  one  might  give  him  a  Suppofitor  with  his 
Cloake  about  him,  if  need  were  ;  the  one  puts  on  his 
Doublet  first,  the  other  last ;  the  Frenchman  buttoneth 
alwayes  doian-iaard,  the  Spaniard  iipivard  \  the  one 
goes  high-hejled,  the  other  lo2v  and  flat,  yet  looks  as 
high  as  the  other  ;  the  one  carieth  a  Combe  and  Look- 
ing-glaffe  in  his  pocket,  the  other  a  piece  of  bayes  to 
wipe  off  the  duR  of  his  fhooes :  And  if  the  one  hath  a 
Fancy  to  flars  \^flarcli\  his  muflachos,  the  other  hath  a 
leather  bigothero  to  lye  upon  them  all  night ;  the  firfl 
thing  the  one  pawns,  being  in  neceffity,  is  his  Shirt,  the 
other  his  Cloak,  and  fo  by  degrees  his  Cajfioke  goes  off, 
and  then  his  Doublet  \  the  one  cares  more  for  the  Back, 
and  outward  appeanuice,  the  other  prefers  the  Belly ; 
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the  one  is  conftant  in  his  fafhion,  for  the  other  'tis  im- 
poffible  to  put  nim  in  a  conflant  kind  of  Habit ^ 

Yoii  may  as  foofie 

Cut  out  a  kirtlefor  the  Moo7ie. 

Go  to  their  Diet^  the  one  drinkes  Watered  Wine, 
the  other  Wiiie  watei-cd  \  the  one  begins  his  repafl, 
where  the  other  e7ids\  the  one  begins  \\'\\\\  a  Sallet,  and 
light  meat,  the  other  concludeth  his  repafl  fo  ;  tha  one 
begins  with  his  boyled,  the  other  with  his  roast ;  the 
Frenchman  will  Eate  and  Taike,  and  Sing  fometimes, 
and  lo  his  Teeth  and  his  Tongue  go  often  together,  the 
Spaniards  Teeth  only  walk,  and  fals  clofely  to  it  with 
as  little  noyfe  and  as  folemnly  as  if  he  were  at  Maffe. 

Go  to  their  Gate,  the  Frenchmaii  walks  fajl,  (as  if 
he  had  a  Sergeant  always  at  his  heeles,)  the  Spaniard 
floiuly,  as  if  hee  were  newly  come  out  of  fome  quartan 
Ague;  the  French  go  up  and  down  the  flreets  confiifedly 
in  cluflers,  the  Spaniards  if  they  be  above  three,  they  go 
two  by  two,  as  if  they  were  going  a  Procefsion ;  the  French 
Laquays  march  behind,  the  Spaniards  before ;  the  one 
beckens  upon  you  with  his  hand  cafl  tpward,  the  other 
downward \  the  Frenchman  will  not  flick  to  pull  out  a 
Peare  or  fome  other  thing  out  of  his  pocket,  and  eate 
it  as  he  goes  along  the  flreet,  the  Spaniard  will  flarve 
rather  than  do  fo,  and  would  iiever  forgive  himfelfe,  if 
he  JJiould  commit  fuch  a  rudeneffe;  the  FrencJiman  if  he 
fpies  a  Lady  of  his  acquaintance,  he  will  make  boldly 
towards  her,  falute  her  with  a  kiffe,  and  offer  to  Vfher 
her  by  the  hand  or  arme,  the  Spaniard  upon  fuch  an 
encounter,  ufeth  to  recoyle  backward,  with  his  hands 
hid  under  his  Cloack,  and  for  to  touch  or  kiffe  her,  he 
holds  it  a  rudeneffe  beyond  all  barbarifme,  a  kind  of 
facriledge ;  the  Frenchmen  is  befl  and  mofl  proper  on 
Hoifeback,  the  Spaniard  a  foot ;  the  one  is  good  for 
the  Onfet,  the  other  for  a  retrait :  the  one  like  the 
Wind  in  the  Fable,  is  full  of  ruffling  fury,  the  other 
like  the  Sun,  when  they  went  to  try  their  flrength 
upon  the  Paffengers  Cloake.  The  one  takes  the  ball 
before  the  bound,  A  la  voice,  the  other  fiaycth  for  the 
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fall;  the  ox^tjliuffleth  the  Ca?'ds  better,  the  oihtv playes 
his  game  more  cimningly ;  your  French-man  is  much  the 
fairer  Duellist,  for  when  hee  goeth  to  the  Field,  he 
commonly  puts  off  his  doublet  and  opens  his  breafl ; 
the  Spaniard  cleane  contrary,  befides  his  fhirt,  hath 
his  doublet  quilted,  his  coat  of  maile,  his  caffock,  and 
flrives  to  make  himfelfe  impenetrable. 

Go  to  their  Tune,  the  one  delights  in  lonique,  the 
other  altogether  in  the  Dorique. 

Go  to  their  Speech,  the  one  Speakes  oft,  the  other 
feldome;  the  one  Fast,  the  o\)c\^x  flowly  \  the  one  man- 
gleth,  cuts  off,  and  eates  many  Letters,  the  other  pro- 
nounceth  all ;  the  one  contraBs  and  enchaines  his  words, 
and  i\)Qdi\iQ?>  pr ef singly  cXXid  JJiort,  the  other  delights  in 
long  breathed  Accents,  which  he  prolates  with  fuch 
paiLfes,  that  before  he  be  at  the  period  of  his  Sentences, 
one  might  reach  a  Second  thought :  The  ones  Alind 
and  Tongue  go  commonly  together  (and  ihtjirji  comes 
fometimes  in  the  arreare)  the  others  Tongue  comes 
flagging  a  fourlong  after  his  ?nind,  in  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
they  feldome  or  never  meet  and  juflle  one  another. 

In  fine  Mertury  fwayeth  ore  the  one,  and  Saturne 
ore  the  other,  infomuch  that  out  of  the  premiffes,  you 
may  inferre,  that  there  is  an  IntelleBuall,  Politicall, 
J/<?r^//andiV«/^/r«//op[p]ofition  betweene  them  both  in 
their  Co?nporte?nent,  Fa?icies,  Incli?iations,  Huniours,  and 
the  very  Under sta7iding,  fo  that  one  may  fay.  What  the 
one  is,  the  other  is  not ;  and  [all  this]  in  fuch  a  vifible 
difcrepancy,  that  if  one  were  fetched  from  the  remotefl 
parts  of  the  Earth,  [which]  the  Sunne  difplayeth  his 
beames  upon,  yea  from  the  very  Antipods,  he  would 
^^r^^with  either  better,  than  they  do  one  with  another. 

Sect.  VI. 

[Nd  truly  I  have  many  times  and  oft  bufied 
my  fpirits,  and  beaten   my  brains  here- 
upon, by  taking  information  from  dead  and 
lii'ing  men,  and  by  my  own  praBicall  ob- 
fervaiions,  to  know  the  true  caufe  of  this 
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flrange  antipatJiy  betwixt  two  fuch  potent  and  fo  neare 
neighbouring  Nations^  which  bringeth  with  it  fuch  [fo 
great  a]  mifchiefe  into  the  World  ;  and  keepes  Chrijlen- 
dome  in  a  perj^etuall  alarme :  For  although  the  ///  Spirit 
bee  the  principall  Author  thereof,  as  beijig the  Father  a7id 
fouicntcr  of  all  dif cord  and  hatred  (it  being  alfo  part  of 
the  Jurkes  letany\  that  warres  Jliould  continue  Jlill  be- 
tweene  thcfe  two  potent  Nations)  to  hinder  the  happy 
fruit  that  might  grow  out  of  their  Vnion :  yet  never- 
theleffe  it  mull  bee  thought  that  hee  cannot  fhed  this 
poyfon,  and  fow  thefe  curfed  tares,  unleffe  hee  had 
fome  grounds  to  work  his  defigne  upon. 

And  to  fly  to  the  ordinary  termes  of  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy^  I  know  it  is  the  common  refuge  of  the  ig- 
norant, when  being  not  able  to  conceii'e  the  true  reafon  of 
naturall  Anions  and  Pafsions  in  divers  things^  they  fly 
to  indefinite  generality,  and  very  often  to  thefe  inexplicable 
termes  ^/Sympathy  and  Antipathy. 

Some  as  Docflor  Garcia,  and  other  Philofophicall 
Authors,  attribute  this  oppofition  to  the  qualities  of  the 
clymes  and  influences  of  the  Stars,  which  are  know7i  to 
b care  f way  over  all  Sublunary  bodies,  infomuch  that  the 
pofition  of  the  HeaT'cns,  and  Constellations,  7vhich  hafig 
07'er  Spain e,  beifig  of  a  different  vertue  and  operation 
to  that  of  France,  the  tcnper  and  humours  of  the  Natives 
of  the  one,  ought  to  bee  accordingly  difagreeing  7uith  the 
other. 

An  opinion  luliich  may  gaine  credit  and  flrength  from 
the  aidhority  of  the  famous  Hippocrates,  who  in  his 
Book  of  Ay  re.  Water,  and  Clime 'i,  affirmeth  that  the 
diverfity  of  Constellations,  caufe  a  diveifity  of  InclinatioJis, 
of  humors  and  conplexions  ;  and  make  the  bodies  where- 
upon they  operate,  to  receive  fun  dry  forts  of  imprefsions. 
Which  reafon  may  have  much  afpai'ance  of  truth,  if  one 
confulcr  the  differing  fancies  of  thefe  tiuo  Nations,  as 
it  hath  7'eference  to  the  Predominant  Constellations,  which 
have  the  vogue,  and  qnalifie  the  Seafons  ainoJigfl  them. 

For  the/i  when  the  heate  begifineth  in  Spaine,  the  vio- 
Icme  thereof  lafletl  a  long  time  ivithout  intenfion^  or  re- 
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mifsion^  or  any  confida'ahle  c/iange,  iJie  Jiuviour  of  the 
Spaniard  is  just  fo^  for  if  Jie  rcfoh'cs  once  upon  a  thing  he 
perfcvcrcs^  he  pO)uicrs  and  diucls  conflantly  upoji  it,  with- 
out wavering  from  his  first  deHbcratio?i ;  //  being  one  of 
his  prime  axiomes,  that  Deliberandum  eft  diu,  quod 
ftatucndum  eft  femel. 

//  is  fai're  otJicrwife  in  France,  for  be  it  Sommer  or 

Winter,  Autumn e  or  Spring,  neither  the  cold  7ior  heate, 

nor  fere?iity  of  Ayre  continucth  nere  fo  long,  without  a 

fcnfible  vicifsitude  and  change  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  truly 

faid  there  in  the  morning, 

Nefcis  quid  ferus  Vefi)er  trahat. 
Therefore  it  being  granted  that  all  Elementary  bodies  de- 
pend upon  the  nation  and  vertue  of  the  Heavenly ;  the 
people  of  France  must  of  neccfsity  partake  of  the  incon- 
fiancy  of  the  Clime,  both  i?i  their  pafsions  and  difpofttio?is. 

But  this  reafon  though  probable  enough,  refolvcs  not  the 
question  to  the  full ;  for  although  we  fJiould  acknowledge, 
that  the  Celefliall  bodies  by  their  iifiicxions,  do  do?nineere 
over  Sublunary  creatures,  and  toffe  and  tumble  the  hu- 
mours and  the  maffe  of  bloud,  as  they  list ;  it  cajinot  be 
faid,  notivitJiflanding,  that  this  virtue  extends  to  thofe 
aflions  that  dcpciul  iuimediatly  upon  the  abfolute  empire 
of  the  Will,  7vith  the  other  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
foule,  which  are  meerely  Spirituall,  as  Love  a /id  Hatred, 
with  the  like. 

They  that  difpute  thus.,  have  much  reafon  on  their  fide, 
yet  if  we  confider  well  the  order  and  method  that  our 
Understanding  and  Wils  do  ufc  in  the  produHion  of  their 
anions,  we  Jlial  find,  that  the  iifiuence  of  the  Hcavejily 
bodies  mufl  have  fomethingto  do  therein,  though  indirellly 
and  accidentally :  for  all  Terreflriall  creatures  by  a  gra- 
duall  kind  of  fibordinatio?i,  being  governed  by  the 
Heaveidy,  it  mufl  iwcds  folloiu  that  whaifoever  is  naturall 
in  man,  as  the  organs  of  the  body,  ami  all  the  fenfes  mufl 
feile  the  p07ver  of  their  irfiuence. 

Now  is  the  Soule  fo  united  and  depends  fo  far  re  upon 
the  fenfes,  that  flie  cannot  produce  any  atl,  ujileffe  they 
ininifier  tally  concur  re  and  contrilmte  thereunto,  by  prefent- 
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ijig  the  matter  to  her^  ivhich  is  the  ifitelligibles  fpecies : 
Whence  it  7ieceffai'ily  comes  to  paffe^  that  in  regard  of  this 
Jlraight  teague  and  bojid,  ivhich  is  betweem  them,  JJie par- 
takes fomezahat,  and  yealds  to  that  dominioji,  which  the 
Star  res  have  over  the  fenfua/l  appetite,  ivhich  together  with 
the  Wit/,  are  difpoffed  off,  and  incited  (/  will  not  fay 
forced^  by  their  influxes. 

And  as  that  famous  Wifard,  the  oldefl  of  the  Trifmegifli, 
did  hold,  that  the  Intelligences  which  are  affixed  to  every 
Spheare,  doe  worke  thi'ough  the  organs  of  the  body  up07i 
the  faculties  of  the  mifid,  {an  opinion  almost  as  old  as  the 
World  it  felfe)  fo  it  may  be  f aid  jnore  truly,  that  by  the 
fenfuall  appetite,  by  the  frailty  and  depravation  of  the 
will,  the  HeavcTily  bodies  worke  very  farre  upon  the 
Spirituall  Powers  and  pafsiofts  of  the  Soule,  and  affe^ 
them'diverfly,  though  by  accident  and  indirectly ,  as  I  fcii 
before.  The  pofition  therefore  of  the  Heavens  and  Afler- 
ifnes,  which  governe  the  Spanifli  Clime,  being  different  i7i 
their  vertue  a7id  operatio7is  to  the7n  of  France,  the  Mi7ids 
and  Fa7icies  of  both  People,  mufl  by  a  7ieceffary  confe- 
quence  bee  alfo  differe7it. 

Yet  [But]  notwithflanding  that  this  affertion  be  true, 
yet  it  doth  not  follow,  that  t\\t  Infltixio7is  of  the  Star  res 
and  diverfity  of  Cli/nes,  are  the  fole  caufe  of  this 
A7itipathy  and  Ave7fe?ieffe,  for  there  are  many  Nations 
which  live  under  farre  more  diflant  and  differing 
Climes,  which  difafifecSl  not  one  another  in  that  degree, 
therefore  there  mufl  be  fome  other  concurring  Accide7its 
and  extraordinary  motive  of  this  evill. 

I  reade  it  vpon  record  in  the  Spa7nfh  A7i7tales,  that 
Lewis  the  eleve7ith  defiring  a  perfonall  Conference  with 
the  King  of  Cajlile,  they  both  met  upon  the  borders, 
the  Spa7iiards  came  full  of  lewels  and  Gold  Chaines 
and  richely  apparelled  :  Lewis,  though  otherwife,  a  wife 
and  gallant  Prince,  yet  had  he  an  humour  of  his  own, 
to  weare  in  his  hat  a  Medaille  of  Lead,  which  he  did 
at  his  enterview,  nor  were  his  attendants,  but  Regis  ad 
Exe77iplu7n,  but  meanely  accoutred ;  which  made  the 
Spa7iia7ds  defpife  them,  and  make  difdainefuU  Libels 
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of  them,  which  broake  out  afterwards  into  much  con- 
tempt and  difaffenion,  which  came  to  bee  aggravated 
more  and  more. 

And  if  we  fay  that  the  Devill  made  ufe  pf  this  oc- 
cafion  to  engender  that  violent  Hatred^  which  raignes 
between  thefe  two  Nations^  it  would  not  bee  much  from 
the  purpofe,  for  the  leajl  advantage  in  the  World  is  fuf- 
fi dent  for  hi?n  to  infufe  his  venom  7vhere  he  Ji?ids  hearts 
never  fo  little  difpofed  to  receive  it,  either  by  natiirall  or 
cofttingent  caufes. 

Adde  hereunto  the  va(l  extent  of  greatneffe  the 
Spafiiard  is  come  to  within  thefe  Sixe  fcore  yeares,  by 
his  fundry  new  acqueft,  which  fils  the  French  full  of 
jealoufies,  of  emulation,  and  apprehenfion  of  feare,  and 
'tis  an  olde  Aphorifme,  Oderiint  omnes,  quern  metiiunt. 

Furthermore,  another  concurring  motive  may  be, 
that  there  paffe  ufually  over  the  Fyreneys,  from  Gas- 
coig/ie  a.nd  Bearne  gresit  numbers  of  poore  French  tatter- 
dimallians,  being  as  it  were  the  Scumme  of  the  Coun- 
trey,  which  do  all  the  fordid  and  abje6l  offices  to  make 
a  purfe  of  money,  whereof  Spaiite  is  fuller  than  France  ; 
from  Spaine  alfo  there  come  to  France  many  poore 
Spaniards  \.Q  bee  cured  of  the  Kings  Evill;  the  common 
people  of  both  Nations  meafuring  the  whole  by  the 
part,  and  thinking  all  to  be  fuch,  it  muR  needs  breed 
mutuall  apprehenfions  of  difdaine  and  averfion  between 
them ;  fo  that  what  was  at  firfl  Accidentall  feemes  in 
tra6l  of  time,  and  by  thefe  degrees  to  dififufe  it  felfe 
like  Originall  fmne  from  Father  to  Sonne,  and  become 
Natiirall. 

But  I  have  beene  tranfported  too  farre  by  this 
fpeculation,  confidering  that  I  propofed  to  my  felfe 
brevity  at  firfl  in  this  fmall  difcours. 

Sect.   VII. 

Nd  now  being  come  from  France  to  Spaine, 
make  accoump  for  matter  of  fertility  of  foyle, 
that  you  are  come  from  Gods  blefsing,  to  the 
ivarme  Sun,  who  is  fomewhat  too  liberall 
of  his   beames  here  ;    which   makes   the 
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ground  more  barren,  and  confequently  to  be  a  kind 
of  Wilderneffe  in  comparifon  of  France^  if  you  refpecft 
the  number  of  People,  the  multitude  of  Townes,  Ham- 
lets, and  Houfes :  for  about  the  third  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Spaine'x^  made  up  of  huge  craggie  Hils  and 
Mountaines,  amongft  which  one  fhall  feele  in  fome 
places  more  difference  in  point  of  temper  of  heat  and 
cold  in  the  ayre,  then  'twixt  Winter  and  Sommer  under 
other  Climes.  But  where  Spaiiie  hath  water  and  Valleis 
there  flie  is  extraordinarily  fruitfull  fuch  blefsings  Jm- 
mility  caridh  alwayes  with  her.  So  that  Spaine  yeeld- 
eth  to  none  of  her  neighbours  in  perfe6tion  of  any 
thing,  but  only  in  Plenty ;  which  I  beleeve  was  the 
ground  of  a  Proverbe  they  have  amongfl  them,  IVo  ay 
cofa  inahi  en  Efpana,  fmo  lo  que  habla,  there  is  nothing 
ill  in  Spaine,  but  that  which  fpeakes :  And  did  Spaine 
excell  in  Plenty,  as  fhe  doth  in  perfeHion  of  what  flie 
produceth,  efpecially  did  fhe  abound  in  Come,  whereof 
fhe  hath  not  enough  for  the  fortieth  mouth  [month], 
as  alfo  had  fhe  Men  enough  whereof,  befides  the 
IVarres,  fo  many  Colonies  draine  her,  fliee  would  prove 
formidable  to  all  her  Neighbours. 

But  let  the  French  glory  never  fo  much  of  their 
Country  as  being  the  richejl  embroidery  of  Nature  upon 
Earth,  yet  the  Spaniard  dixw^^  better  Wine,  eates  better 
Fruits,  weares  finer  Cloth,  hath  a  better  Sword  by  his 
fide,  [goes  better  fliod]  and  is  better  Mounted  than  he. 

Being  entred  Spaine^  he  mufl  take  heed  oi  Pojling  in 
that  hot  Countrey  in  the  Summer  time,  for  it  may  flirre 
the  maffe  of  bloud  too  much.  When  hee  comes  to 
Madrid  (for  I  know  no  other  place  fecure  enough  for 
a  Proteftant  Gentleman  to  live  in,  by  reafon  of  the 
refidence  of  our  Ambaffador  [,  though  Merchants  be 
free  every  where])  he  may  take  new  SpaniJJi  fer- 
vants,  for  I  prefume  he  difcharged  his  French  when 
he  forfooke  Paris :  There  hee  ihall  find  the  King  con- 
flant  all  the  Seafons  of  the  yeare  in  the  midfl  of  his 
Kingdom,  as  the  heart  in  the  body,  or  the  Sun  in  the 
Firmament,  whence  the  one  givetJi  vigor  to  the  little  woi'ld, 
thJ other  to  the  great  in  e^uall  pivportion.     And  the  firft 
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thing  he  muR  fall  to,  is  Language^  which  hee  fhall  find 
far  more  eafie  than  the  Frefich^  for  in  point  of  crabbed- 
neffe  there  is  as  much  difference  betvveene  the  French 
and  SpaniJJi,  as  'tvvixt  Logiqiie  d^XiA  [NaturallJ  Philofophy, 
the  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Italian,  for  a  reafonable 
capacity  may  attaine  both  thefe  Languages,  fooner  than 
French  it  felfe. 

There  was  a  SpaniJJi  Doflor,  who  had  a  fancy  that 
SpaniJIi,  Italian,  and  Freiich,  were  fpoken  in  Farad  if e, 
that  God  Almighty  cotnnianded  in  Spanijli,  the  Tempter 
perfwaded in  Italian,  and  Adam  l}egged pardon  in  French. 
I  prefume  by  the  helpe  of  his  Governour  he  hath 
made  an  introdu6lion  into  the  SpaniJJi  tongue  before 
hee  left  France,  fo  that  in  one  Sommer  and  Winter  he 
may  eafdy  come  to  fpeake  it  difcourfively,  and  to  good 
purpofe;  being  in  my  judgement  the  eafiefl  of  all  Lan- 
guages, by  reafon  of  the  openeffe,  and  fulneffe  of  pro- 
nunciation, the  agreement  'tvvixt  the  Tongue  and  the 
Text,  and  the  freedome  [it  hath]  from  ApoJlropJies,  which 
are  the  knots  of  a  laiiguage,  as  alfo  for  the  proximity  it 
hath  with  the  laiine,  for  the  SpanifJi  is  nought  elfe  but 
mere  latine,  take  a  few  Morifco  words  away,  which  are 
eafily  diflinguifhed  by  their  gutturall  pronunciation, 
and  thefe  excepted,  it  approacheth  nearer  and  refem- 
bleth  the  latine  more  than  Italia?i,  her  eldest  Daughter, 
for  I  have  beaten  my  braines  to  make  one  Sentence 
good  Italia7i  and  congruous  latin,  but  could  never  do 
it,  but  in  Spanifh  it  is  very  feafable,  as  for  Example,  in 
this  Stanza, 

Infaujta  Grecia  tu  paris  GenteSy 

lubricas,  fodomiticas,  dolofas, 

Machinando  fraudcs  cautelofas, 

Rui?iando  animas  innocentes,  etc. 
which  is  latin    good  enough,   and  yet   is   it  vulgar 
SpanifJi,  intelligible  by  every  Plebeian. 

Mariana  and  Acofla,  are  the  mofl  authentique 
Annalifls  of  Spaine,  and  Alvares  for  the  moderne 
(lory,  Lope  de  Vegas  works  wil  give  good  entertainment 
for  Verfe,  and  Gua>ara  for  pure  Profe  :  Nor  fliall  he 
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be  diflra6led  with  that  confiifion  of  Autliors,  as  in 
France^  and  elfe  where,  for  the  Spafiiaf'd  writes  feldom 
hutfoundly,  and  in  a  quite  differing  flraine  from  other 
Nations  of  Chriflendome,  favouring  rather  of  an  African 
fancy,  which  argues  that  the  Moore  did  much  mingle 
with  him. 

About  the  fall  of  the  leafe  it  were  not  amiffe  to 
make  a  iourney  to  South  Spaine^  to  fee  Seville  and  the 
Contratation  Hoiife  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  (if  he  can) 
to  get  a  coppy  of  the  Conflitutions  thereof,  which  is  ac- 
counted the  greatefl  Mystery  in  the  Spanijh  Govern- 
ment, but  he  mud  fhew  himfelf  neither  too  bufie,  nor 
too  bold  m  this  fearch ;  And  if  he  be  there  at  the 
arrivall  of  the  Plate-Fleet,  which  ufually  commeth 
about  that  time,  he  Ihall  fee  fuch  a  Grandeza,  that  the 
Roma?i  Monarchy  in  her  highefl  florifh  never  had  the 
like,  nor  the  Gran  Signior  at  this  day. 

There  he  may  converfe  with  Marchants,  and  their 
converfation  is  much  to  bee  valued,  for  many  of  them 
are  very  gentile  and  knowing  men  in  the  affaires  of 
the  State,  by  realon  of  their  long  fojourne  and  a6tuall 
negotiations,  and  [law]  proceffes  in  theCountrey :  and  in 
a  (hort  time,  one  may  fuck  out  of  them,  what  they  have 
been  many  yeares  a  gathering :  And  very  materiall  it 
is  to  know  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  what  commodi- 
ties the  Countrey  affoordeth  mod  ufefuU  for  us,  either 
for  neceffity  or  pleafure  :  And  what  Engliffi  commodi- 
,  ties  are  there  in  greatell  requefl,  and  what  proportions 
the  Market  ufually  beareth,  for  in  the  commutative 
part  of  Goverjtment  and  Mercantile  affaires,  lieth  the 
most  ufefull  part  of  policy  ^twixt  Countrey  and  Coun- 
trey ;  but  this  hee  fhall  obferve  better  in  Italy,  where 
the  Prince  holdeth  it  no  difparagement  to  co-adven- 
ture, and  put  in  his  flake  with  the  Marchant :  So  thai 
the  old  Clodiaii  Law  is  now  of  no  force  at  all  amongfl 
them. 

From  South  Spaine  he  may  returne  by  Granada, 
Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  fo  to  Barcelona,  and  then 
take  the  Gallies  for  Italy,  for  there  are  divers  Fleets 
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pafle  in  the  yeare  from  thence  with  treafure,  and  croffe 
the  Mediterranean  to  Genoa.  And  it  is  not  amiffe  to 
fee  fomething  by  Sea^  and  to  embarque  in  a  Fleet  of 
Gallies  will  much  adde  to  ones  experience,  and  know- 
ledge in  Sea  affaires,  and  in  the  Art  of  Navigation^ 
which  is  more  ufefuU  and  important  for  Englijhmen^ 
and  indeed  for  all  IJlanders^  than  others,  becaufe  their 
fecurity  depends  upon  the  Sea,  and  upon  woodden 
Horfes. 

Naviget  hinc  alia  jam  mihi  I  inter  aqua. 

Sect.  VIIL 

IfAving  put  foot  afhoare  in  Genoa,  I  will  not 
wifh  him  to  flay  long  there,  in  regard  the 
very  worfl  Italia?!  dialecSl  is  fpolfen  there, 
and  befides,  as  it  is  proverbially  faid, 
there  are  in  Genoa,  Mountaines  without 
7vood,  Sea  without  fijh.  Women  without  Jhame,  and  Men 
without  confcience,  which  makes  them  to  be  termed  the 
white  Moores :  And  when  a  yew  (and  the  yews  are 
held  the  mofl  Mercuriall  people  in  the  World,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  fo  "often  tranfmigrations,  perfecutions,  and 
Necefsity,  which  is  the  Mother  of  Wit)  [I  fay  when  a 
yeut]  meeteth  with  a  Genoway,  and  is  to  negotiat  with 
him,  he  puts  his  fingers  in  his  eyes,  fearing  to  be  over- 
reached by  him,  and  outmatched  in  cunning. 

From  thence  let  him  haflen  to  Tofcany,  to  Sie?ta, 
where  the  prime  Italian  diale6l  is  fpoken,  and  not  flirre 
thence  till  he  be  mafler  of  the  Language  in  fome  meafure. 
And  being  now  in  Italy  that  great  liinhiqiie  of  work- 
ing braines,  he  mufl  be  very  circumfpe6l  in  his  cariage, 
for  file  is  able  to  turne  a  Saint  into  a  Deinll,  and  de- 
prave the  befl  natures,  if  one  will  abandon  himfelfe 
[to  pleafure],  and  become  a  prey  to  diffolut  courfes 
and  wantonneffe. 

The  Italian,  being  the  greatefl  embracer  of  pleafiires, 
[and]  t\iQ  greatefi  Courtier  of  Ladies  of  any  other.  Here  h  e 
fhall  find  Vertue  and  Vice,  Love  and  Hatred,  Atheifme 
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and  Religion  in  their  extremes;  being  a  witty  contem- 
plative people  ;  and  Corruptio  optimi  ejl  pefsima.  Of 
the  bejl  wines  you  make  your  tartejl  viftegar. 

Italy  hath  beene  alvvayes  accounted  the  Nurfe  of 
Policy  J  Learnings  Mufique,  Arc/iiteflure,  and  Limning^ 
with  other  perfe6lions,  which  fhe  dilperfeth  to  the  reft 
of  Europe,  nor  was  the  Spaniard  but  a  dunce,  till  he 
had  taken  footing  in  her,  and  fo  grew  fubtilized  by 
co-alition  with  her  people.  She  is  the  prime  climat  of 
Complement,  which  oftentimes  puts  fuch  a  large  diflance 
^t7vixt  the  toftgue  and  the  heart,  that  they  are  feldome  re- 
latives, but  they  often  give  the  lye  one  to  a?iother;  fome 
will  offer  to  kiffe  the  hafids,  which  they  wifJi  were  cut 
off,  and  would  be  content  to  light  a  candle  to  the  Devill, 
fo  they  may  compaffe  their  owfie  ends:  He  is  not  ac- 
counted effefdially  wife,  who  opcneth  all  the  boxes  of  his 
breafl  to  any. 

The  Italians  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  fpeculative 
complexion  (as  I  have  difcovered  more  amply  in 
another  Difcours)  and  he  is  accoimted  little  leffe  than  a 
foole,  who  is  not  7nelajicholy  once  a  day ;  they  are  only 
bountifull  to  their  betters,  from  whom  they  may  expell  a 
greater  benefit ;  To  others  the  pur fe  is  clofest  JJiut,  when 
the  mouth  openeth  widest,  nor  are  you  like  to  get  a  cup  of 
wine  there,  unleffe  your  grapes  be  know7t  to  be  in  the 
wine-preffe. 

From  Siena  he  may  paffe  to  Milan,  and  fo  through 
the  Republiques  territories  to  Venice  where  he  fliall 
behold  a  thing  of  wonder,  an  Impoffibiliiy  in  an  impofsi- 
bility,  a  rich  magnificent  City  feated  in  the  very  jaws 
of  Neptune,  where  being  built  and  bred  a  Chriffian 
from  her  very  infancy,  (a  Prerogative  fJie  fuftly  glorieth 
of  above  all  other  States,)  ^\t  hath  continued  a  Virgin 
ever  fmce,  nere  upon  fivelve  long  ages,  under  the  fame 
forme  and  face  of  Government,  without  any  vifible 
change  or  fymptome  of  decay,  or  the  lead  wrinkle  of 
old  age,  though,  her  too  neer  neighbour,  the  Turk  had 
often  fet  upon  her  skirts  and  fought  to  deflowre  her, 
wherein  he  went  fo  farr  that  he  took  from  her  Venus 
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ioyjifurc,  [1  meane  the  Hand  of  Cipiiis,]  which  (he  had 
long  poffeffed,  and  was  the  fole  Crown  fhe  ever  wore. 
But  if  one  in  Story  obferves  the  cours  of  her  a6lions, 
.he  fliall  find  that  flie  hath  fubfifled  thus  long  as  much 
by  Policy  as  Arjnes^  as  much  by  reach  of  Wit^  and 
ddvafitage  of  treaty,  as  hy  o^^n  Jlrengt/i,  it  having  beene 
her  pra6tife  ever  and  anon  to  fow  a  piece  of  Fox  tayle 
to  the  skinne  of  S.  Marks  Lyon. 

Here  one  fhall  find  the  mofl  zealous  [and  politicall] 
Patriots  of  any  [place],  yet  lome  would  maintaine 
(though  I  do  not)  that  the  Venetians,  are  but  indiffer- 
ently wifefitigle,  though  they  be  very  Politique  when  they 
are  together  in  the  Senat. 

Having  obferved  in  the  Repuhlique  of  Venice  what 
is  mofl  remarquable  (and  there  are  many  things  in 
that  Government  worth  the  carying  away,  fpecially  the 
fight  of  Nova  Pahna,  a  Caflle  built  after  the  newefl 
rules  of  Fortification)  he  may  vifit  the  other  ancient 
Townes  of  Italy,  and  fo  to  Naples,  where  he  may  im- 
prove his  knowledge  in  HorfmanJJiip,  and  then  repaffe 
through  other  free  States,  whereof  Italy  is  full  :  And 
truly  a  wonder  it  is  to  fee  how  in  fo  fmall  an  extent  of 
ground,  which  take  all  dimenfions  together,  is  not  fo 
big  as  England,  there  fliould  bee  fo  many  abfolute  and 
potent  Princes  by  Sea  and  Land,  which  I  beleeve  is 
the  caufe  of  fo  many  Dialers  in  the  Italian  tongue 
which  are  above  ten  in  number  :  As  hee  traverfeth  the 
Countrey  hee  mufl  note  the  trace,  forme  and  fite  of 
any  famous  Struflure,  the  Platforms  of  Gardens,  Aque- 
diiBs,  Grots,  Sculptures,  and  fuch  particularites  belong- 
ing to  accommodation  or  beauty  of  dwelling,  but  fpecially 
of  Cajlles,  and  Fortreffes,  wherewith  Italy  abounds,  the 
whole  Countrey  being  frontier  almofl  all  over. 

[In  the  perambulation  of  Italy  young  Travellers 
mufl  be  cautious,  among  diners  other  to  avoyd  one 
kind  o{  Furbery  or  cheat,  whereunto  many  are  fubiecSl, 
which  is,  that  in  fom  great  Townes,  fpecially  Pome 
and  Venice,  there  are  certain  Brokers  of  manufcripts, 
who  are  no  other  then  Mountibanks  in  that  kind,  that 
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ufe  to  infinuate  themfelves  to  the  fociety  of  flrangers, 
and  bring  them  with  a  fliew  of  refervedeneffe  fuch  and 
fuch  papers  magnifying  them  for  rare  extraordinary 
peeces,  and  dangerous  to  bee  divulg'd^  whereas  they 
prove  oftentimes  old  flat  things  that  either  are  printed 
aheady  in  7>,  oro  politico^  Boterus^  or  Bodin ;  Or  they 
are  fome  abfolet  peeces  reflecting  happily  upon  the 
times  of  Cofmo  de  Medici^  or  touching  the  expulfion  ot 
the  Jefuits  out  of  the  territories  of  St.  Marc^  or  the 
creation  of  fome  Pope,  and  fuch  Hke,  which  do  no- 
thing at  all  advantage  one  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
prefent  face  of  things  ;  In  the  Court  of  Spain  there 
are  likewife  fuch  Interlopers,  and  I  have  known  divers 
Dutch  Gentlemen  grofly  guld  by  this  cheat,  and  fom 
Englifh  bor'd  alfo  through  the  nofe  this  way,  by  paying 
exceffive  prices  for  them.] 

Section.  IX. 

jNd  with  the  naturall {\\M2ii\oxv  of  Countreyes, 
a  Traveller  fhould  obferve  alfo  the  Poli- 
tical pofition  thereof,  how  fome  are  feated 
like  Mercury  amongfl  the  Planets,  who  for 
the  most  part  is  either  in  combtiflion  or 
obfcurity^  being  under  brighter  beanies  than  his  own ; 
Such  is  Savoy  and  Loraine^  and  other  Princes  of  Italy, 
who  are  between  more  potent  neighbours  than  them- 
felves, and  are  like  skreens  toffed  up  and  dow7i  and 
never  at  quiet:  And  they  that  are  fo  fituated  may 
fay,  as  the  Moufe  once  anfvvered  the  Cat,  who  asking 
how  fhe  did,  made  anfwer,  Ifliould  be  far  better,  if  you 
were  further  off. 

How  the  llate  of  the  Popedome  running  from  the 
Tirrhene  to  the  Adriatique  Sea,  is  fited  in  Italy,  as 
France  is  in  Europe,  in  the  midfl,  and  fo  fittefl  to 
embroyle  or  preferve  in  peace,  to  difunite  or  conjoyne  the 
forces  of  their  7ieighbours,  and  fo  most  proper  to  be  Um- 
pires of  all  quarrels. 

How  the  Dominions  of  Spaine  are  like  the  Planets 
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///  the  Heaven  lying  in  vajl  iineveji  dijlances  one  from 
the  other :  But  cleane  contrary  thofe  of  Fi'ance,  are  fa 
knit  and  clustered  together^  that  they  may  be  compared 
all  to  one  fixed  confiellation. 

How  Germajiy  cut  out  into  fo  many  Principalities, 
into  fo  many  Hanfiatiqued  and  Imperiall  Townes,  is 
like  a  great  River  fluced  into  fundry  Chattnels,  which 
makes  the  maine  fireame  farre  the  weaker.  The  like 
may  be  faid  of  Italy. 

How  the  Signory  of  Venice  is  the  greatefl  rampart 
of  Chriflendome  againfl  the  Turk  by  Sea,  and  the 
liereditary  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Austria,  by  Landy 
which  may  be  a  good  reafon  of  State,  why  the  Colledge 
of  EleBors  hath  continued  the  Empire  in  that  Line 
thefe  200  yeares. 

He  mud  obferve  the  quality  of  the  power  of  Princes, 
how  the  Cavalry  of  France,  the  Infafitery  of  Sfaine, 
and  the  Englifli  Ships,  leagued  together,  are  fitted  to 
conquer  the  World,  to  pull  out  the  Ottoman  Tyrant 
out  of  his  Seraglio,  from  betweene  the  very  amies  of 
his  fifteen  hundred  Concubines. 

How  the  power  of  the  North-Eafi  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean World  is  balanced  between  the  Dane,  the  Stvede, 
and  the  Pole,  etc.  And  the  refl  between  great  Bri- 
taine,  France,  and  Spaiiie ;  as  for  Germany  and  Italy ^ 
their  power  being  divided  'twixt  fo  many,  they  ferve  only 
to  balance  themfelves,  who  if  they  had  one  abfolute 
Monarch  a  piece,  would  prove  terrible  to  all  the  reft. 

Spaine  in  poifit  of  treafure  hath  the  advantage  of  thefn 
al.  She  hath  a  Veteran  Army  always  afoot ;  but  She  is 
thifine  peopled,  She  hath  many  Colonies  to  fupply,  which 
iye  fquandered  up  and  down  in  difadvantagious  un- 
fociable  difiances.  Her  people  are  difaffeded  by  most 
nations,  and  incompatible  with  fome;  She  wants  bread. 
She  hath  bold  accefsible  coasts,  and  Her  Wefl  Indy  Fleet, 
hefides  the  length  of  the  paffage,  and  incertainty  of 
arrivall,  is  fubjeH:  to  cafualties  of  Sea,  and  danger  of 
interception  by  Enemies :  And  if  England  fhould  breake 
out  with  Her  in  good  earjieft  into  aHs  of  hoflility^  thofe 
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Idands,  which  the  Englifh  haz'C  peopled,  colonized,  and 
fortified  lately  {bei7ig  wanted  by  Saint  Chrlflopher)  in 
the  carrere  to  Her  mines,  would  be  found  to  be  no  fmall 
difa\d\vantage  to  Her. 

Yxd^ViQ^fwarnies  with  men,  and  no7v  {more  than  ever) 
with  Soldiers,  She  is  a  body  well  compafled  {though  often 
fubjcB  to  Cojivulfions,  and  high  fits  of  Feavers^  the  blond 
gatheri7ig  up  by  an  tuiequall  diffufion  into  the  upper  parts) 
ami  it  is  no  fnall  advantage  to  Her,  that  Her  forme  is 
circular,  fo  that  one  part  may  quickly  run,  to  fuccour  the 
other :  She  abounds  with  Come,  and  being  the  thorough 
fa?'e  of  Chrijhndome,  She  can  never  want  money  ;  She 
hath  thofe  three  things  which  the  Spaniard  faid  7vould 
make  Her  eternall,  viz.  Rome,  the  Sea,  and  Q,o\\x\{€A\  for 
She  Juith  the  Pope_/^r  Wqx  friend  {having  had  his  breed- 
ing in  W er  twenty yeares  together).   Shee  hath  Hollandy?;r 
Her  Arfcnall,  ami  Richelieu /^r  Counfcll ;  who  fince  he 
fate  at  the  helme,  hath  fuccceded  in  every  attempt^  with  that 
monflrous  cours  of  Felicity :   They  of  the  Religion,  are  now 
lown-leffe  and  Arme-leffe,  and  fo  are  Her  greatest  Peeres 
mofl  of  them  out  of  Office  and  Provinciall  command.     So 
that  if  one  7L'0uld  go  to  the  intrinfique  value  of  things, 
P'rance  will  not  want  much  i?i  iveight  of  the  vast  tin- 
wcldy  bulk,  and  disjointed  body  of  the  Span  i  Hi  Monarchic. 

Great  Britaine  being  encircled  by  the  Sea,  and  there 
being  an  eafie  going  out  for  the  Natives,  and  a  daJigerous 
landing  for  Strangers,  and  having  fo  ma7iy  invincible 
Cafllcs  in  motion  {I  meane  Her  Ships)  and  abounding 
inwardly  ivith  all  neccfjaries,  and  breeding  fuch  men, 
that  I  may  well  fay,  no  King  whatfoevcr  hath  more 
choyce  of  able  bodies  to  make  Soldiers  of,  [for  the  number,)^ 
having  alfo  mofl  of  Yi^x  trade  intrinfique,  with  many  other 
Infulary  advantages,  She  need  not  fear e  any  one  Earthly 
po-ivei',  if  She  bee  true  to  Y{qy  felfe;  yet  7C'ould  She  be  puz- 
zled to  cope  ivith  any  of  the  other  tivo  fingle,  unleffe  it  be 
upon  the  defenfive part,  butjoyning^vith  Holland  She  can 
give  them  both  the  Laia  at  Sea,  and  leaguing  with  any  of 
the  other  tivo,  She  is  able  to  put  the  third  flirewdly  to  it. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  which  giveth  the 
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^reatefl  check  to  iJic  SixiniHi  Monarc/iy  is  France  :  y1/h^ 
tJicic  is  no  Icffe  truth  than  caution  in  that  faying,  that 
the  yea  ue  of  the  Conquering  of  J'rancc,  is  the  nwrning  of 
the  Conquest  of  En;;lan(l  {and  vice  veiTa.)  Jt  hath  not 
l>ee?i  tJicn  without  good  reafon  of  State,  that  England 
fince  that  j/ion/truoi/s  height  of  power  that  S[)aine  is  come 
to  of  late,  hath  endea^'oured  rather  to  flrengtJien  France 
{to  bcare  up  against  Her)  tJuiii  to  enfeeble  Her,  having 
cojitj-ibuted  both  lier  power  and  purfe  to  ranfonw  one  of 
her /u//gs,  at  that  tin/e  7i'hen  Spaine  be^L;a//  to  /hoot  out 
Her  braunchcs  fo  wide :  Befdes,  during  the  lafl  Figue, 
luhich  raged  fo  lojig  through  all  the  l>07C<els  of  France 
7C'ith  that  fujy,  ivhen  there  was  a  defignc  to  Cantonize 
the  wJiole  Kingdome :  Queene  l^^li/abeth  though  offered  a 
part^  would  not  accept  of  it.  for  fare  of  weakning  the 
7vhole :  Therefore  this  chaine  of  reciprocall  converfation, 
linking  them  together  fo  flrongly ;  England  may  well  be 
taken  for  a  fure  Confederate  of  France,  wJiile  France 
containcsW^x  felje  unthin  her  prefent  bounds,  butifShcc 
Piould  reduce  the  Spaniard  to  that  defperate  pojfe  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  to  make  him  throw  the  helve  after  the 
hatchet,  and  to  relinquifli  thofe  Provinces  altogether,  it 
ivould  much  alter  the  cafe:  for  7iotIiing  could  make 
France  more  Jufpedfull  to  England  than  the  addition  of 
thofe  Countreyes,  for  thereby  they  would  come  to  be  one 
contimied  piece,  and  fo  England  her  overtlnvart  neigh- 
bour, flwuld  bee  in  a  worfe  caf^.tJian  if  the  Spaniard  Juid 
them  entirely  to  Jiinfelfe.  for  it  would  caufe  Her  to 
put  Wqx  felfe  nmrc  frongly  upon  Her  Guard,  and  fo  in- 
creafe  Her  cJiarge  and  care. 

To  conclude  this  point,  there  cannot  be  a  furer  maxitne 
and  fuller  of  precaution  for  the  fecurity  ^F.ngland,  and 
Her  Allies,  and  indeed  for  all  other  Princes  of  this  part 
of  the  JVorld,  than  Barnevelt  ^'■^7vr  of  late  year es,  a  little 
before  he  came  to  the  fata  I  I  block. 

Decrefcat  Hifpanus,  ne  crefcat  Franciis. 

But  I  have  been  tranfported  too  farre  by  this  ticklifh 
digreffion,  which  requires  an  ampler  and  more  ferious 
Difcours. 
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In  fine,  with  thefe  particulars,  a  Traveller  fhould 
obferve  the  Hkeneffe  and  fympathy  of  diflant  Nations, 
as  the  Spa7iiard  with  the  h'ijh^  the  French  with  the 
Pole^  the  German  (fpecially  Holstei7ii7ieri)  with  the 
Englijli,  and  in  Italy  there  have  beene  many  befides 
my  felfe,  that  have  noted  the  countenance  and  condition 
of  fome  people  of  Italyj  fpecially  thofe  that  inhabite 
Lombardy,  to  draw  neere  unto  the  ancient  Brittaines 
of  this  IJland^  which  argues,  that  the  Romanes^  who 
had  their  Legions  here  fo  many  hundred  yeares  together, 
did  much  mingle  and  elope  with  them.  Amongfl  other 
particulars,  the  old  Italiafi  tunes  and  rithmes  both  in 
conceipt  and  cadency,  have  much  affinity  with  the 
Weljli^  (and  the  genius  of  a  people  is  much  difcovered 
by  their  profody)  for  example, 

Vliffe  6  laffoy  6  dolce  Amor'  /'  ntuoro,  etc. 

This  agrees  pat  with  the  fancy  of  the  Welch  Bards, 
whofe  greatefl  acuteneffe  confifls  in  Agnominations  and 
in  making  one  word  to  tread  as  it  were  upon  the 
others  heele,  and  pufh  it  forward  in  like  letters,  as  in 
the  precedent  example,  whereof  many  Italian  Authors 
are  full,  appeareth. 

Sect.  X. 

1^  mufl  alfo  obferve  the  number  of  Languages 
^     and  difierence  of  Dialers,  as  neere  as  he 
can,    in    every  Countrey  as   hee  paffeth 
along. 

The  French  have  three  dialers,  the 
Wallon  (vulgarly  called  among  themfelves  Bomand,) 
the  Proven/all,  (whereof  the  Gafcojt  is  ^.fnbdialefl)  and 
the  fpeech  of  Languedoc :  They  of  Bearne  and  Navarre 
fpeak  a  Language  that  hath  affinity  with  the  Bafcuence 
or  the  Ca7itabria7i  tongue  in  Bifcaie^  and  amongfl  the 
Pyre7iea7i  mountaines :  The  Ar77iorican  tongue,  which 
they  of  low  B7-ittaine  fpeake  (for  there  is  your  Bas- 
Bret 071^  and  the  Breto7i-Britto7iant  or  Breton  GalloiSy 
who  foeakes  French)  is  a  dialecfl  of  the  old  Brittijh  as 
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the  word  Afmorica  imports,  which  is  a  meere  Welfii 
word,  for  if  one  obferve  the  Radicall  words  in  that 
Language  they  are  the  fame  that  are  now  fpoken  in 

JVa/eSf  though  they  differ  much  in  the  compofition  of 
their  fentences,  as  doth  the  CorniJIi :  Now  fome  of  the 
approvedfl  Antiquaries  pofitively  hold  the  Originall 
Language  of  the  Celtoe^  the  true  ancient  Gaules,  to  be 

We/Jh :  And  amongfl  other  Authors  they  produce  no 
meaner  than  Ccefar  and  Tacitus^  to  confirme  this 
opinion  :  For  Cccfar  faith  that  the  Druydes  of  Gaule 
understood  the  Brittijh  Druyds^  who  it  feemes  were  of 
more  account  for  their  Philofophy,  becaufe  as  he  faith, 
the  Gaules  came  ufually  over  to  be  taught  by  them, 
which  mufl  bee  by  conference,  for  there  were  few  books 
then :  Befides  Tacitus  in  the  Hfe  of  'yuliiis  Agricola 
reporteth,  that  the  Language  of  the  Brittaines  and  the 
Gaules  little  differed,  I  reflraine  my  felfe  to  the  middle 
part  of  France  called  Gallia  Celtica,  for  they  of  Aqui- 
taine  fpake  a  language  that  correfponded  with  the  old 
Spanijh,  they  of  Burgundy  and  Champagny  with  the 
German,  and  mofl  part  of  Provetice  fpake  Greek,  there 
having  beene  a  famous  Colony  of  Grecians  planted  in 
Marfeilles :  Other  fmall  differences  there  are  up  and 
down  in  other  Provinces  of  France,  as  the  low  Norman 
ufeth  to  contra6l  many  words,  as  he  will  often  fay,  y'ay 
un  pet  a  faire,  for  J^ay  un  petit  affaire,  and  the  Poillevin 
will  mince  the  word,  and  fay,  ma  Mefe,  mon  pefe,  for 
ma  Mere,  mon  Pere)  but  thefe  differences  are  not  con- 
fiderable. 

The  SpanifJi  or  Castiliafi  tongue,  which  is  ufually 
called  Romance,  and  of  late  years  Lengua  Christiana, 
(but  it  is  called  fo  only  amongfl  themfelves)  for  a 
Spaniard W\\\  commonly  aske  a  flranger  whether  hee  can 
fpeake  CJirifan,  that  is,  Castillian  ?  The  Spanifh  (I 
fay)  hath  but  one  confiderable  dialedl,  which  is  the 
Portugues,vf\\\c\\  [this]  \ht  J^ ewes  o( Furope i'^QdiV.Q  more 
than  any  other  language,  and  [becaufe]  they  hold  that 
the  Mefsias  fhall  come  out  that  Tribe,  that  [which] 
fpeake  the  Portingal  language  ;  other  fmall  differences 
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there  are  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  gutturall  letters 
in  tlie  Cajlillian^  but  they  are  of  fmall  moment.  They 
of  the  Kingdome  of  Valencia  and  Cataliinia  {Goth-land) 
fpeake  rather  a  language  mixed  of  French^  2:ci^  Italian  : 
In  the  Mountaines  of  Granada  (the  Alpuxarras)  they 
fpeake  Moi'ifco,  that  lafl  part  of  Spaine  that  was  in- 
habited by  the  Moores,  who  had  poffeffed  it  above  700 
yeares. 

But  the  mod  ancient  fpeech  of  Spaifie  feemes  to  have 
beene  the  Bafcuence  or  the  Cantabrian  tongue  fpoken 
in  G^iipnfcoa^  the  Astitrias  and  in  fome  places  amongfl 
the  Pyrenes ;  but  principally  in  the  Province  of  Bifcaye^ 
which  was  never  conquered  by  Romaii,  Cartaginian^ 
Gof/i,  Vandall  or  Moore,  which  Nations  overrunne  all 
the  refl  of  Spaine,  (though  fome  more,  fome  leffe)  there- 
fore whenfoever  the  King  of  6)^^///^  commeth  to  any  of 
the  territories  of  Bifcaye,  hee  mufl  pull  off  his  fhooes 
upon  the  frontiers,  when  he  treads  the  firfl  flep,  being 
as  it  were  Virgin  holy  ground.  And  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  Bafcuence  is  the  primitive  language  of  Spaine,  fo 
doubtleffe  the  people  of  that  Countrey  are  a  remnant 
of  the  very  Aborigenes,  of  her  firfl  Inhabitants.  For  it 
is  an  infallible  Rule,  that  if  you  defire  to  find  out  (the 
Indigent)  the  ancientefl  people  or  language  of  a  Countrey, 
you  mufl  go  amongfl  the  Mountaines  and  places  of  fafl- 
neffe,  as  tlie  Epirotiques  in  Greece,  the  Pleylanders  in 
Scotland,  the  Brittaines  in  JVales,  with  whom  (I  meane 
the  lafl)  the  Bifcayner  doth  much  fymbolize  in  many 
things,  as  in  the  pofition  and  quality  of  ground,  in  his 
candor  and  humanity  towards  Strangers  more  than  any 
other  people  of  Spaine,  [together  with]  his  cryed  up  An- 
tiquity; for  the  Spaniards  confeffe  the  ancientefl  race  of 
Gentry  to  have  been  preferved  there :  So  that  a  Bifcayner 
is  capable  to  be  a  Cavalier  of  any  of  the  three  habits  with- 
out any  fcrutiny  to  be  made  by  the  Office,  whether  he  be, 
linipio  de  la  fangre  de  los  Moros,  that  is,  clear e  of  the  bloud 
of  the  Moores  or  no,  'tis  enough  that  he  be  a  Montanero^ 
that  he  be  borne  amongfl  the  Mountaines  of  Bifcaye. 
And  many  may  be  the  reafons  why  Hilly  people  keep 
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their  {landings  fo  well,  for  being  inured  to  labour,  and 
fubj  e6l  to  the  inclemency  of  the  Heavens,  diilemperatures 
of  Ayre,  to  fliort  Commons,  and  other  incommodities, 
they  prove  the  hardier  and  abler  men,  and  happily  with 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  their  fpirits  are  /leig/itncd, 
and  fo  prove  more  couragious  and  forward  to  repel  an 
invading  enemy. 

Adde  hereunto,  that  the  craggineffe  and  fleepineffe 
of  places  up  and  down  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
dwellers,  and  makes  them  inacceffible,  for  they  ferve  as 
Forireffes  crcHcd  by  Nature  herfet/e,  to  p7'otcB  t/iein  from 
all  ijicurfions :  as  Co'far  complaines  of  fome  })lace!S  in 
Scythia,  that  Difficilius  erat  Jioste7n  invaiire,  quavi  vin- 
cere. 

And  now  for  further  proofe  that  the  Cantabj'ian 
language  is  the  ancienteft  of  Spaine^  I  thinke  it  will 
not  be  much  from  the  purpofe,  if  1  infert  here  a  flrange 
difcovery  that  was  made  not  much  above  Jialfe  a  Jinn- 
ared  yeares  ago,  about  the  very  midle  of  Spame,  of  the 
Fattiiecos,  a  people  that  were  never  knowne  upon  the 
face  of  the  Earth  before,  though  Spaine  hath  been  a 
renown'd  famous  Countrey  vifited  and  known  by  many 
vvarlik  Nations :  They  were  difcovered  by  the  flight  of 
a  Faulcon,  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  banking  on  a  time 
neere  certaine  hils,  not  farre  from  Salamanca,  one  of 
his  Hauks  which  he  much  valued,  flew  over  thofe 
Mountaines,  and  his  men  not  being  able  to  And  her  at 
firfl,  they  were  fent  back  by  the  Duke  after  her;  thefe 
Faulkners  clammering  up  and  down,  from  hill  to  hill 
and  luring  all  along,  they  lighted  at  lafl  upon  a  large 
pleafant  Valley,  where  they  fpied  a  company  of  naked 
Savage  people,  locked  in  between  an  afj'embly  of  huge 
crags  and  hils  indented  and  hemmed  in  (as  it  were) 
one  in  another  :  As  Ample  and  Savage  they  were,  as 
the  rudefl  jieople  of  any  of  the  two  Indies,  wherof  fome 
thought  a  man  on  horfeback  to  be  one  creature  7vith  tite 
/wife :  Thefe  Savages  gazing  awhile  upon  them,  flew 
away  at  lafl,  into  their  caves,  for  they  were  Trogloditcs, 
and  had  no  dwelling  but  in  the  hollowes  of  the  rocks : 
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The  Faulconers  obferving  well  the  track  of  the  paffage, 
returned  the  next  day,  and  told  the  Duke,  that  in  lieu 
of  a  hauke,  they  had  found  out  a  New  World,  a  New 
People  never  knowne  on  the  continent  of  Spaine,  fince 
Tubal  Cain  came  firfl  thither :  A  while  after,  the  Duke 
of  Alva  went  liimfelfe  with  a  Company  of  Mufcateers, 
and  Conquered  them,  for  they  had  no  offenfive  weapon 
but  flings ;  they  were  Pythagoreans^  and  did  eat  no- 
ticing that  had  life  in  it,  but  excellent  fruits,  rootes  and 
fprings  there  were  amongfL  them  ;  they  worfliipped  the 
Sun,  and  new  Moone,  their  language  was  not  intelli- 
gible by  any,  yet  many  of  their  fmiple  words  were  pure 
Bafciie/ice,  and  their  gutturall  pronunciation  the  very 
fame,  and  3. gutfiirall pronunciation  is  an  infallible  badge 
of  an  ancient  language  \  And  fo  they  were  reduced  to 
Chriftianity,  but  are  to  this  day  difcernable  from  other 
Spaniards  by  their  more  tawny  complexions,  which 
l)rocccds  from  the  reverberation  of  the  Sun-beams 
glancing  upon  thofe  flony  mountaines  wherewith  they 
are  encircled,  and  on  fome  fides  trebly  fenced,  which 
beames  rctlects  upon  them  with  a  greater  flrength  :ind 
fo  tannes  them. 

But  I  did  not  think  to  have  flayed  fo  long  in  Spain 
now,  nor  indeed  the  laR  time  I  was  there,  but  he  that 
hath  to  deale  with  that  Nation,  mufl  have  good  flore 
of  Plilegnie  and  i)atience,  and  both  for  his  flay,  and 
(ucceffe  of  bufmeffe,  may  often  reckon  without  his  hod 
[upon  the  bufmeffe  went  about,  and  for  any  one  to 
prefcribe  a  precife  time  to  conclude  any  bufmeffe  there, 
is  to  reckon  without  ones  hofl]. 

Section.    XI. 

Vt  thefe  varieties  of  Dialers  in  France  and 
Spaine,  are  farre  leffe  in  number  to  thofe 
of  Italy ;  Nor  do  I  beleeve  were  there  ever 
fo  many  amongfl  the  Greeks^  though  their 
Countrey  was  indented  and  cut  out  into 
fo  many  I/lands,  which  as  they  differed  in  pofition  of 
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place,  lo  there  was  fome  reafon  they  fhould  differ  f ome- 
thing  in  propriety  of  Speech :  There  is  in  Italy  the  Tof- 
can,  the  Roman,  the  Venetiafi,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Ca- 
labrefe,  the  Genovefe^  the  Liiqiieffe,  the  Milayiefe,  the 
Partnafan,  the  Piemontefe,  and  others  in  and  about 
Abouzzo,  and  the  Apennine  hils\  and  all  thefe  have 
feverall  Dialects  and  Idiomes  of  Speech,  and  the  reafon 
I  conceive  to  be,  is  the  multiplicity  of  Governments, 
there  being  in  Italy,  one  Kingdojne,  three  Republiqiies, 
and  five  or  fix  abfolute  Frincipalities,  befides  the  Fope- 
dome,  and  their  lawes,  [the  lawes  of  all  thefe]  being 
different,  their  Ia?igt(age  alfo  groweth  to  be  fo  but  the 
prime  Italian  diale6l,  take  Acce?it  and  Elegance  to- 
gether, is  Lingua  Tofcana  in  boca  Romana.  The  2  of  can 
tongue  in  a  Roman  mouth. 

There  is  alfo  a  Mongrell  Z>/<7/<f/?compofed  oi  Italiaji 
and  French,  and  fome  Spanifli  words  are  alfo  in  it, 
which  they  call  Franco,  that  is  ufed  in  many  of  the 
Iflands  of  the  ^Fgean  Sea,  and  reach  eth  as  farre  as 
Constantinople,  and  Natolit,  and  fome  places  in  Afrique, 
and  it  is  the  ordinary  fpeech  of  Commerce  'tvvixt 
Christians,  J  ewes,  Turkes,  and  Greeks  in  the  Levant. 

Now  for  the  Originall  Language  in  Italy,  as  the 
MefapiaJi  and  HetriifcaJi  toJigue,  there  is  not  a  fyllable 
left  any  where,  nor  do  I  know  any  Countrey  where  the 
o\<\  primitii'e  Languages,  are  fo  utterly  and  totally  extin- 
guifhed  without  the  leaft  trace  left  behind,  as  in  Italy. 

Touching  the  Latine  Tongue,  which  is  one  of  the 
ancientefl  Languages  of  Italy,  but  not  fo  ancient  as 
thofe  I  fpake  of  before,  the  received  opinion  is,  that 
the  inundation  of  the  Goths,  Vandals  and  Longbards, 
were  her  firfl  Corrupters  but  it  is  not  fo,  as  the  Learned 
Bembo,  and  our  no  leffe  Learned  Brereiaood  are  of 
opinion ;  for  as  the  Latine  Tongue  grew  to  perfecflion 
by  certaine  degrees,  and  in  Ccefar  and  Cicero's  times 
(whereof  the  one  for  purity,  the  other  for  copioufneffe, 
were  the  befl  that  ever  writ)  fhe  came  to  the  higheft 
Mourifh  together  with  the  Empire,  fo  had  fliee  infenfible 
degrees  of  corruption  amongfl  the  vulgar,  and  iutrin- 
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fique  changes  in  her  felfe  before  any  forrain  caufe  con- 
curred ;  for  the  Sa/ian  Verfes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
RepiLliique^  were  fcarce  inteUigible,  no  more  were  the 
capitulations  of  Peace  \\y\\\'  ^Ronie  and  Carthage  in 
Polybins  his  time  :  And  every  one  knowes  what  kind 
of  Latine  (lands  upon  record  on  the  Columna  Rostrata 
in  the  Capitoll^  in  memory  of  the  famous  Navall  vic- 
tory oi  Duillius  the  Confull,  which  happened  but  150 
yeares  before  Cicero.  As  alfo  what  Latine  had  the 
vogue  in  Plautus  his  time  :  And  here  it  will  not  be 
much  out  of  the  byas,  to  infert  (in  this  Ogdoajlique)  a 
few  verfes  of  the  Latine  which  was  fpoken  in  that  age, 
which  were  given  me  by  a  worthy  polite  Gentleman^ 

Sic  e/i,  nam  nenwn  lacient  ids  manaca,  prces  ejl 
Andreas  ;  Lpfus  LLortitor  ergo  duo 

Dividiam  ejlriccjn  ut  genii  averruncet,  et  ultra 
Ca/par,  fi  pote,  Lnrce  infipet  omniinodis, 

Calpar,  quod  NynipJiis  nenuin  ebrium^  at  Argeliorum 
Zitho^  quod  nojlra  hcEC  vincia  dapfiliter 

Degulct^  ha  friix  ohgrcecari  {haut  numina  pcfce  it) 
Prodinit,  topper  7norta  modo  orta  7iecat. 
So  that  as  before,  fo  after  Cicero's  time,  the  Latine 
Tongue  wrought  certain e  changes  in  her  felfe,  before 
any  mixture  with  Strangers,  or  the  intervention  of  any 
fbrraine  caufe  :  For  as  Kingdonies  and  States  with  all 
other  Sublunary  things  are  fubje^  to  a  to f sing  and  tumb- 
ling, to  periods  and  changes,  as  alfo  all  Naturall  bodies 
cori'upt  inivardly  and  infcnfibly  of  themf elves,  fo  Lan- 
guages are  not  exempt  from  this  Fate,  from  thofe  accidents, 
and  revolutions  that  attend  Time:  For  Horace  complained 
in  his  dayes,  that  ivords  changed  as  coynes  did :  Yet  be 
fides  this  home  bredd  change,  it  cannot  be  denyed  but 
the  Latine  Tongue,  had  fome  forraine  extrinfique  caufe  to 
degenerate  fo  farre  into  Ltalian,  as  the  admiffion  of 
fuch  multiplicities  of  Strangers  to  be  Roman  Citizens, 
with  the  great  number  of  flaves  that  were  brought  into 
the  City ;  Adde  herunto  at  laft  thofe  fvvarms  of  bar- 
barous Nations,  which  in  leffe  than  one  hundred  yeares 
thrice  over-ran  Italy,  and  tooke  fuch  footing  in  her : 
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And  as  in  Italy ^  fo  likewife  in  Spaine  and  France^  they 
corrupted  the  Latine  tofigue,  though  I  beleeve  fhe  never 
tooke  any  perfe6l  impreffion  amongfl  the  vulgar  in 
thofe  Countreyes,  albeit  the  Romaines  laboured  to  plant 
her  there,  making  it  their  pracftife  (though  not  at  firfl : 
for  we  reade  of  fome  People  that  petitioned  unto 
them,  that  they  might  bee  permitted  to  ufe  the  Latitie 
tongue)  with  the  Laiv  to  bring  in  their  Language  as  a 
marke  of  Conquefl. 

But  one  may  juflly  afke  why  the  Latine  tongue  could 
receive  no  growth  at  all  amongfl  the  Brittai?2es,  who 
were  fo  many  hundred  years  under  the  Roinan  govern- 
ment, and  fome  of  the  Empetours  living  and  dying 
amongfl  them?  To  this  it  may  bee  anfvvered,  that  in 
Brittaine  wee  reade  of  no  more  thany^z/r^  colonies  that 
were  ever  planted;  but  in  Spaine  there  were  29,  and 
in  France  26.  But  as  I  cannot  ceafe  to  wonder  that 
t\\QFo7?ians  notwithflanding  thofe  Colonies  and  Legions 
that  had  fo  long  cohabitation,  and  coalition  with  them, 
could  take  no  impreffion  at  all  upon  the  Briitaines  in 
fo  long  a  tra6l  of  time  in  point  of  Speech,  (notwith- 
flanding that  in  fome  other  things  there  be  fome  refem- 
blances  obferved  'twixt  the  people,  as  I  faid  before)  I 
wonder  as  much  how  fuch  a  multitude  of  Greeke  words 
could  creep  into  the  WelJIi  language,  fome  whereof  for 
example  fake,  I  have  couched  in  this  Dijlique. 

A^Xg  vdup,  yhiCig^  crvp,  TiOiXla  ypaTa  dtdaffxco 
AuTpa,  fisXij  xXvca),  r}Xwg,  aha,  /jLidui.  &^e. 

Which  words  EngliJJied  are.  Salt,  water,  birth,  fire,  the 
belly,  an  old  woman,  to  teach,  the  earth,  hony,  to  heare, 
the  Sun,  dejli7iy,  drunkard. 

Befides  divers  others,  which  are  both  Greeke  and 
WelJJi,  both  in  pronunciation  and  fenfe. 

Now  for  the  Greek  tongue,  there  is  no  queflion,  but  it 
was  of  larger  extent  than  ever  the  Roman  was,  for  thefe 
three  refpe61s,  for  the  mighty  commerce  that  Nation  did 
exercife,  for  their  humour  in  planting  of  Colonies,  for 
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their  Learning  and  Philofophy^  for  Greek  is  the  fcienti- 
ficaljl  tojigue  that  ever  was,  in  all  which  they  went  be- 
yond the  Romanes :  And  it  is  not  long  ago  fince  in 
fome  places  of  Italy  her  felfe,  as  Calabria  and  Apulia^ 
the  Liturgy  was  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Nor  is  fome 
vulgar  Greek  fo  farre  adulterated,  and  eloignated  from 
the  true  Greeks  as  Italian  is  from  the  Latin,  for  there 
is  yet  in  fome  places  of  the  Morea  true  Greek  fpoken 
vulgarly  (you  cannot  fay  fo  of  the  Latin  any  where) 
only  they  confound  thefe  three  letters,  ri,  /,  v,  {Eta,  Lota, 
Upfilo7i)  and  thefe  two  dipthongs  u  and  o/,  all  which 
they  pronounce  as  Loata.  As  for  cr/Vw  col  /tvpn,  they  pro- 
nounce mvoj  Gi  7iipi2  for  fj^T^viv  aithi  did,  they  fay  fj.htv  aide 
6ea.  There  is  alfo  true  Greek  fpoken  in  fome  parts  of 
the  leffer  Afia,  where  there  is  no  place  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  for  the  proportion,  where  fo  many  differ- 
ing Languages  are  fpoken,  yet  mofl  of  them  are  but 
Dialers  and  fubdialcHs ;  fo  that  of  thofe  two  and 
twenty  tongues,  which  Mithridates  is  recorded  to  have 
vnderRood,  above  two  parts  of  three,  I  beleeve,  were 
but  dialers. 

I  dare  go  no  further  Eajlivard,  for  it  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fo  fmall  a  Volume  as  this,  to  fpeak  of  the 
Levantine  tongues,  that  go  from  the  Liver  to  the  Heart, 
from  the  Right  hajid  to  the  Left,  as  the  niofl  Spacious 
Aral)ique,  which  is  fpoken  (or  learnt)  throughout  al[l] 
the  vafl  dominions  of  the  Mahumetan  Empire,  and 
is  the  moR  fixed  language  now  upon  Earth,  it  being 
death  to  alter  it,  or  Tranflate  the  Alcoran  into  any  other 
language,  to  adde  the  leafl  title  to  the  firfl  text,  or 
comment  upon  it ;  a  rare  policy  to  prevent  fchifmes, 
and  restraine  the  extravagant,  and  various  refilejfe  fancies 
of  hiimane  hraine. 

This  page  is  alfo  too  narrow  to  comprehend  any 
thing  of  the  mofl  large  Slavonique  tongue,  which  above 
other  Languages  hath  this  prerogative  to  have  two 
CharaHers,  one  refcmbling  the  LMtine,  the  other  the 
Greek,  and  in  many  places  the  Liturgy  is  in  both,  one 
for  Sundayes  and  Iloly-daycs,  the   other  for  ivorking 
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dayes.  There  are  2^0^ t  forty  feverall  Nations,  both  in 
Europe  and  Afia^  which  have  the  Slavonick  for  their 
vulgar  fpeech,  it  reacheth  from  Mofco^  the  Court  of  the 
great  Knez^  to  the  Turks  Seraglio  in  Constantinople,  and 
fo  over  the  Propontey  to  divers  places  in  Afia^  it  being 
the  common  language  of  the  ydnizaries. 

Sect.  XII. 

jHe  German  or  Tei^toniqtie  tongue  alfo  is  of 
mighty  extent,  for  not  only  the  large  Con- 
tinent of  Ge?'many  high  and  low,  but  the 
Kingdomes  of  Engla?id,  Scotland,  Den- 
marque,  Swethland,  Norway^  Ifland,  and 
fome  parts  of  Hungary  and  Folajid  fpeake  it  vulgarly. 
And  queflionleffe  the  German  is  one  of  the  firfl  mother 
tongues  of  Europe,  whereof  Scaliger  would  have  but 
eleven,  though  there  be  foure  or  five  more,  but  I  find  that 
they  who  are  cryed  up  for  great  Clearks  may  erre,  as 
he  did  in  this,  as  alfo  when  hee  made  Prefler  y oJm  an 
African  and  placed  him  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  Habafsins 
Countrey,  whereas  it  is  certaine  that  he  was  an  Afian, 
and  King  of  Tenduc  in  Tar  tar y  above  two  thoufand 
miles  diflant,  befides  he  was  a  Neflorian  by  his  religion, 
and  it  is  well  known  the  Habafsijies  are  Jacobites  and 
Chrifliaiu  from  the  girdle  up^<ard,  and^ews  downward, 
admitting  both  of  Baptifin  and  Circumcifwn. 

And  fo  ancient  is  the  Germati  tongue,  that  Goropius 
Becanus  flattered  himfelfe  with  a  fancy,  that  it  was  the 
language  which  was  fpoken  in  Paradife,  which  Ortelius 
alfo  fhewed  a  defire  to  beleeve ;  they  grounded  this 
conceipt  upon  thefe  words,  Adam,  Eve,  Abel,  Seth,  etc. 
which  they  would  flretch  to  bee  Germati  words ;  alfo 
that  their  language  came  firfl  from  Afia,  becaufe  Godt, 
Fader,  Moder,  Broder,  Star,  are  found  to  fignifie  the 
fame  things  both  in  the  German,  and  Perftan  tongue. 

There  is  no  language  fo  ful  of  Moiwfyllables  and 
knotted  fo  with  Confonants  as  the  Germa?i,  howfoever 
(he  is  a  full  mouthd  mafctdine  fpeech :  the  fpeeches  of 
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the  Kingdoms  before  mentioned,  are  but  Dialects  de- 
rived from  her ;  And  the  EjigUfli  is  but  a  Sub-dialeB  or 
branch  of  the  Saxon  Dia/eH,  which  hath  no  other  name 
in  WelJIi  and  IriJIi  to  this  day  ;  for  take  an  Efiglijlunan 
Capa  pea,  from  head  to  foot,  every  member  hee  hath 
is  Dutch. 

Yet  fmce  the  last  Conquejl  much  French  hath  got  in, 
and  greatly  embelUfhed  and  fmoothed  the  Englijh,  fo 
that  there  is  very  much  affinity  between  them,  as  for 
Example, 

La  Fortune  me  tourmente, 

La  Vertu  mecontente. 
Or, 

Mon  defir  ejl  injiny, 

Uentrer  en  Paradis. 
Which  fayings  are  both  French  and  Englijh. 

Of  late  yeares  the  Englijh  tongue  hath  much  enriched 
her  felfe,  by  borrowing  of  fome  choyce,  well  founding 
and  fignificant  words  from  other  Languages  alfo ;  fo 
that  fhe  may  be  compared  to  a  Pofie  made  up  of  mary 
fragrant  choyce  Flowers :  And  truly,  without  intercit 
and  paffion,  let  it  be  fpoken,  there  is  in  Englijli  as  true 
Jlraines  of  Eloquence,  asjlrofigajidfinetvy  Exprefsions,  as 
elaborate  and  folid  pieces  of  Fancy,  as  far  fetched  reaches 
of  Lnvention,  and  as  full  of  fait,  [there  are]  Metaphor'' s 
as  faithfully  pour fued,  Similies  as  aptly  apply ed,  and  as 
well  cloathed  and  girded  about)  as  in  any  Language 
whatfoever,  both  in  Poefie  and  Profe;  It  mufl  be 
granted  that  fome  other  Languages,  for  their  foft  and 
fmooth  melting  fluency,  as  having  no  abruptneffe  of 
Confonants,  have  fome  advantage  of  the  EngliJJi ;  yet 
many  of  their  fancies,  which  amongfl,  themfelves  they 
hold  to  he  flro/ig  li?ies  and  quinteffential  fluffe,  being 
turned  to  another  tongue  become  flat,  and  prove  often- 
times but  meere  gingles,  but  what  is  witty  in  EngliJJi, 
is  fo,  with  advantage,  in  any  Language  elfe,  unleffe  the 
conceipt  be  topicall,  or  perfonall,  and  peculiar  only  to 
this  Ifland. 

But  whither  have  I  been  thus  tranfported  ?  The 
Copioufneffe  and  plcafure  oft.be  Argument  hath  carried 
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mee  a  little  further  than  I  made  account,  for  to  bee  a 
'TToXhy'kcuffig  to  have  the  knowledge,  fpecially  \ht.  praBi- 
^d:// knowledge  (for  the  Theory  is  not  nere  fo  grateful  nor 
ufeful)  of  many  languages  is  one  of  the  richefl  and 
pleahngd  kind  of  Notions  that  is ;  And  we  find  upon 
the  befl  record,  that  the  firft  bleffmg  which  fell  down 
from  Heaven  upon  thofe  holy  Heralds  of  Chriflianity, 
the  Apostles,  was  the  knowledge  of  many  tongues, 
infpired  into  them  immediatly  by  God  Almighty 
himfelfe. 

For  what  is  Imaghiation,  Invent io7i  and  Senfe,  with- 
out the  faculty  of  Speech,  without  expreffion  ?  Speech 
is  the  inRrument  by  which  a  Foole  is  diflinguiflied  from 
a  Philofopher :  Speech  is  the  Index,  the  Interpreter,  the 
Ambaffador  of  the  7nind,  and  the  To72gue  the  Vehiciduin^ 
the  Chariot,  which  cofiveyeth  a?id  carrieth  the  Jiotions  of  the 
Mind  to  Reafojis  Palace, and  [fo  to^  the  impreg7iable  Tower 
of  Truth :  A7id  although  the7'e  be  but  o/ie  way  thitJier,  yet 
there  be  many  forts  of  Chariots,  fo7ne  77iore  fu77ptuous 
and  better  har7ieffed  tha7i  others;  for  ai7i07igfl  tongues  there 
be  fo77ie  farre  7no7-e  rich,  more  copious,  a7id  offlro7iger  ex- 
prefsions  than  others :  A7id  a77iongst  To7igues  there  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  good  fellow/Jiip,  for  they  fo77ieti77ies  fupply 
one  anotJiers  wa7tts,  a7id  7nutually  borrow  a7id  le7id. 


Sect.  X  1 1 1. 

Vt  whether  have  I  wandred  ?  I  had  almofl 
forgot  where  I  left  my  T7'aveller,  but  now 
I  remember  wel  it  was  in  Italy.  And 
having  furveyed  Italy,  that  77ii7iio7i  of  Na- 
ture, he  may  croffe  the  Alpes,  and  fee  fome 


of  the  Ca7ito7is,  thofe  rugged  Republiques,  and  [with  their] 
Regime7its,  and  then  paffe  through  many  of  the  Stately 
proud  Cities  of  Gert7ia7iy,  till  hee  comes  to  Bruxels,  and 
there  he  fhall  behold  the  face  of  a  conflant  Military 
Court,  and  Provi7iciall  Govefiwwit,  with  a  77iifcella7iy  of 
all  Nations,  and  if  there  be  any  Leagers  a  foot,  or  Ar7nies 
in  motion,  it  fhould  bee  time  well  fpent  to  fee  them 
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For  the  Netherlands  have  been  for  many  yeares,  as  one 
may  fay,  the  very  Cockpit  of  ChriJIendome^  the  Schoole 
of  Ar7nes,  and  Rendezvous  of  all  adventurous  Spirits^ 
and  Cadets^  which  makes  mofl  Nations  of  Europe  be- 
holden to  them  for  Soldiers.  Therefore  the  Hiflory 
of  the  Beh^ique  wars  are  very  worth  the  reading,  for  I 
know  none  fuller  oi flratagenies^  o{  reaches  of  Pollicy,  of 
variety  of  fucceffes  in  fo  fhort  a  time:  nor  in  which 
more  Fri?ices  have  been  engaged  (though  fome  more, 
fome  leffe)  for  reafons  offlate,  nor  a  warre  which  hath 
produced  fuch  deplorable  effe6ls  direBly  or  collaterally^ 
all  Christendome  over,  both  by  Sea  and  Land. 

Jean  Petit  in  French  is  an  approved  Author,  Guic- 
ciardin,  Do7i  Carles  Coloma  in  Spanijh,  and  Sir  Roger 
Williams  in  EjiglifJi,  with  others,  there  you  fhall  reade 
of  one  Toivne  taken  by  a  Boat  of  Turfs^  and  reprized 
many  yeares  after  by  a  Boat  of  Fagots,  another  taken 
by  the  flight  of  a  Hauk^  another  by  a  load  of  Hey, 
another  by  a  Cart  full  of  Apples,  and  many  by  difguifeSy 
either  of  Boo  res,  Fryers,  or  Marchands. 

Having  fpent  fome  fmall  time  in  Bral>a7it  and 
Flanders,  he  may  by  fafe  condu(fl,  as  is  ufuall,  paffe  to 
Holland,  where  he  fliall  find  a  People  planted  as  it 
were  under  the  Sea,  out  of  whofe  jawes  they  force  an 
habitation,  with  infinite  expence  and  toyle,  checking 
the  impetuous  cours  of  the  angry  Ocean,  and  fhewing 
the  World  how  far  Bidustry  and  Art,  can  curbe  a?id 
controule  Nature :  And  very  expedient  it  is,  hee  fhould 
take  an  exa6l  Survey  of  the  States  of  the  United  Pro- 
vi7ices,  becaufe  they  are  accounted  iht  furest  Confeder- 
ates of  England,  a7id  her  faflefl  Friends,  for  interefl  of 
Religio7i,  for  community  of  da7iger,  and  confequently  of 
reciprocall  prefervatio7i. 

And  it  will  be  a  wonderfuU  thing  to  fee  what  a 
mighty  fubfiflence  of  wealth  and  a  huge  Navigable 
power  that  State  is  co77ie  too,  by  a  rare  unparalelled 
induflry  :  For  I  dare  avouch  that  the  Ronia7i  Common- 
wealth, (though  Hie  had  her  head  as  well  knit  in  her 
infancy  as  any  that  ever  was)  did  not  come  r.eere  her, 
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in  fo  fliort  a  progreffe  of  time,  to  fuch  a  growth  of 
llrength. 

But  it  feemes  all  things  confpired  to  rayfe  Holland 
to  this  paffe :  Firfl,  the  humour  of  the  people,  being 
patient  and  induflrious,  and  of  a  genius  more  inclinable 
to  a  Democraticall  Government  than  to  a  Monarchy  : 
Adde  hereunto  the  quality  of  the  Cou?itrey,  being  every 
where  half  cut,  and  as  it  were  inlayed  with  water,  and 
thereby  much  fortified,  and  made  in  many  places  inac- 
ceffible;  (b  that,  if  need  were,  Hollafid  could  turne  her 
felfe  into  a  huge  pond  when  fhe  lift. 

Hereunto  concurred  a  further  advantage  of  fituation, 
having  behind  her  the  Baltique  Sea,  which  aifoords  her 
all  kind  of  Materials  for  fhipping,  and  for  all  kind  of 
Nutriment  and  Military  forces  England  and  France, 
both  fwarming  with  fuperfluous  people,  fufpecStfull  of 
the  Spanifh  greatneffe,  and  fo  not  unwilling  to  contri- 
bute auxiliary  ftrength  for  mutuall  fecurity  and  confer- 
vation. 

Navigation  and  Merca?itile  Negotiation,  are  the  two 
Poles  whereon  that  State  doth  move,  and  to  both  thefe, 
it  feemes.  Nature  her  felfe  hath  exprefly  defigned  both 
Countrey  and  People ;  Them  by  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  Propenfity,  the  Countrey  by  apt  pofition,  for  having 
no  Land  to  manure  [it],  they  plow  the  very  bowels  of 
the  Deep,  the  wri?ikled  fore-head  of  Neptune  being  the 
fur r owes  that  yealds  them  encreafe. 

Moreover,  there  being  many  great  Rivers  that  flice 
and  cut  the  Countrey  up  and  down  to  difgorge  them- 
felvs  into  the  Ocean,  thofe  Rivers  may  be  faid  to  pay 
thetn  tribute,  as  well  as  to  the  Sea,  which  Rivers 
branching  themfelves  into  large  and  bearing  ftreames, 
do  fo  fitly  ferve  one  another,  and  all  the  whole,  that  it 
may  bee  faid.  Nature  in  the  frame  of  humane  bodies, 
did  not  difcover  more  Art,  in  diftributing  the  veines 
and  arteries,  for  the  eafy  conveyance  of  the  maffe  of 
bloud  into  each  part,  as  fhe  hath  fhewed  here  in  dif- 
perfing  thofe  waters  fo  orderly  for  trafique. 

Thefe  Rivers  bring  her  what  the  large  continent  of 
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Germany^  and  other  Eafterne  Countreys  affoord,  and 
fhee  lying  between  them  and  the  Sea,  furnifheth  them 
with  all  far  fetched  Indiajt,  African^  and  Spa7iiJJi  com- 
modities. 

Here  you  fhall  fee  the  mofl  induflrious  people  upon 
earth,  making  a  rare  vertue  of  necefsity^  for  the  fame 
thing  which  makes  a  Parrot  fpeake^  makes  them  to  labour. 
For  having  nothing  of  their  own,  yet  they  abound  with 
all  things,  and  may  be  faid,  to  live  by  the  idleneffe  offome 
of  their  ?teighbours,  I  am  loth  to  name  here  ivho  they  are. 

Here  you  fhall  find  a  people  grow  Rich  alfo  by  that 
which  ufeth  to  impoverifh  others,  even  by  Warre,  for 
prifes  and  booties  abroad,  go  to  make  a  good  part  of  their 
wealth. 

Yet  in  converfation  they  are  but  heavy,  of  a  homely 
outfide,  and  flow  in  a6lion,  v^h\c\\  flozvnef/e  carieth  with 
it  a  r\o\.3b\Q  perfeverance^  and  this  may  bee  imputed  to 
the  quality  of  that  mould  of  earth,  whereon  they  dwell, 
which  may  be  faid  to  bee  a  kind  of  flanding  poole  of 
Ayre :  And  which  is  known  to  have  fuch  a  force  of 
affimila  ion,  that  when  people  of  a  more  vivacious  tem- 
per, come  to  mingle  with  them,  at  the  fecond  genera- 
tion, they  feeme  to  participate  of  the  foyle  and  Ayre, 
and  degenerate  into  meere  Holla?iders)  the  like  is 
found  dayly  in  Horfes  and  Dogs,  and  all  other  animals. 
Occulta  est  Batavae  qucedam  vis  infita  terra;. 

One  remarquable  piece  of  Policy  I  forgot,  that  hee 
fhould  obferve  in  the  Vnited  Froi'inces;  viz.  Why  in 
fo  fmall  an  extent  of  ground  they  have  fo  many  rich, 
welbuilt  and  populous  Townes  amongfl  them;  one  of 
the  principall  reafons  is,  becaufe  they  appropriate  fome 
flaple  materiall  commoditie  to  every  one  of  the  great 
Townes,  as  Amsterdam  hath  the  trade  of  the  Eafl  and 
We  ft  Indies,  Rot er dam  the  Englifli  Cloth,  Dort  the 
Rhenifli  Wines,  Middelborough  the  French  Wines,  Tre- 
veres  the  Scots  trade,  the  Hage  the  reftdence  of  the  P?'i?ice 
and  the  States,  Haerlam  fubfist\s\  by  knitting  and  dying, 
and  fo  forth ;  which  is  a  very  laudable  cours,  not  to 
fufter  one  place  to  fwallow  the  wealth  and  traffique  of 
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the  whole,  like  the  fpleene  in  the  7iatii,rall  body,  whofe 
fwelling  makes  all  the  reji  of  the  7nembers  languijh. 

Sect.   XIV. 

Aving  thus  paffed  the  diameter  oi  France, 
run  over  Spaine,  croffed  the  Mediterranean 
to  Italy,  and  obferved  the  multipHcity 
of  Governments  therein  ;  having  thus 
cHmbed  the  Alpes,  and  traverfed  the  befl 
part  of  Germany,  having  alfo  taken  the  length  of  the 
Belgiqide  Lion,  (of  all  which  France  for  a  Kifigdome, 
Venice  for  a  Repuhlique,  Mil  I  an  for  a  £>tcchy,  Flanders 
for  a  County  beare  the  bell)  having  I  fay,  Travelled 
through  all  thefe  places,  all  which  may  bee  done  com- 
pleatly  in  three  yeares  and  four e  months,  which  foure 
Months  I  allow  for  itinerary  removals  and  journeys, 
and  the  Yeares  for  refidence  in  places;  it  will  be  high 
time  now  to  hoyfe  faylo,  and  fleere  homwards,  where 
being  returned,  hee  mufl  abhorre  all  affe6tations,  all 
forced  poflures  and  complements :  For  Forraijie  Travell 
oftentimes  makes  many  to  wander  from  themfelves,  as 
well  as  from  their  Countrey,  and  to  come  back  mere 
Miniiques,  and  fo  in  going  farre,  to  fare  worfe,  and 
bring  back  leffe  wit,  than  they  carieth  forth,  they  go  out 
Figures  (according  to  the  Italian  Proverb)  and  returne 
Cyphers,  they  retaine  the  Vice  of  a  Countrey,  and  will 
difcours  learnedly  thereon,  but  paffe  by,  and  forget  the 
good,  their  Mej?tories  beijig  herein  like  haire  feeves,  that 
keep  up  thebra7ine^and  let  go  the  fine flo7vre:  They  flrive 
to  degenerate  as  much  as  they  can  from  Englifhnien, 
and  all  their  talke  is  flill  Forraine,  or  at  lead,  will  bring 
it  to  be  fo,  though  it  be  by  head  and  fhoulders,  magni- 
fying other  Nations,  and  derogatitig  from,  their  own: 
Nor  can  one  hardly  exchange  three  words  with  them, 
at  an  Ordinary  (or  elfe -where)  but  prefently  they  are 
th'other  fide  of  the  Sea,  commending  either  the  IVines 
of  France,  the  fruits  of  Italy,  or  the  Oyle  aiui  Sallets  of 
Spaine. 
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Some  alfo  there  are  who  by  their  Countenance  more 
than  by  their  Cariage,  by  their  Difeafes,  more  than  by 
their  Difcourfes^  difcover  themfelves  to  have  been 
Abroad  under  hot  CHmats. 

Others  have  a  cuftome  to  bee  always  relating  flrange 
things  and  wonders^  (of  the  humor  of  Sir  J^ohn  Man- 
devile)  and  they  ufually  prefent  them  to  the  Hearers, 
through  multiplying  glaffes^  and  thereby  caufe  the  thing 
to  appeare  far  greater  than  it  is  in  it  felf,  they  make 
Mountaines  of  Mole-hih,  like  Charenton-Bridge-Eccho, 
which  doubles  the  found  nine  times.  Such  a  Traveller 
was  he,  that  reported  the  Indian  Fly,  to  be  as  big  as 
a  Fox ;  China  birds,  to  be  as  big  as  fome  Horfes,  and 
their  Mice  to  be  as  big  as  Monkeys ;  but  they  have  the 
wit  to  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  becaufe  the  Hearer 
may  rather  believe  it,  than  make  a  voyage  fo  far  to 
difprove  it. 

Every  one  knowes  the  Tale  of  him,  who  reported  hee 
had  feen  a  Cabbage  utider  whofe  leafes  a  Regiment  of 
Souldiers  were  fheltred  from  a  fhoiver  of  raifie :  Another 
who  was  no  Traveller  (yet  the  wifer  man)  faid,  hee 
had  paffed  by  a  place  where  there  were  400  brafiers 
making  of  a  Cauldroft,  200  within,  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nayles  in ;  the  Traveller  asking  for  what  ufe 
that  huge  Cauldron  was  ?  he  told  him.  Sir  it  was  to 
boy le  your  Cabbage. 

Such  another  was  the  Spanifh  Traveller,  who  was  fo 
habituated  to  hyperbolize,  and  relate  wonders,  that  he 
became  ridiculous  in  al[l]  companies,  fo  that  he  was 
forced  at  lafl  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell 
into  any  exceffe  this  way,  and  report  any  thing  im- 
probable, he  fhould  pul  him  by  the  lleeve  :  The  Mas- 
ter falling  into  his  wonted  hyperboles,  fpoke  of  a  Church 
in  Chifia,  that  was  ten  thoufand  yards  long ;  his  man 
(landing  behind  and  pulling  him  by  the  fleeve,  made 
him  flop  fuddenly:  the  company  asking,  I  pray  Sir, 
how  broad  might  that  Church  be  ?  he  reply ed,  but  a 
yard  broad,  and  you  may  thanke  my  man  for  pulling 
me  by  the  fleeve,  elfe  I  had  made  it  fourefquare  for  you. 
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Others  have  another  kind  of  hyperbolizing  vaine,  as 
they  will  fay,  there  V  not  a  woman  in  Italy,  but  weares 
an  Iron  girdle  next  her  skin  in  the  abfence  of  her  husband^ 
that  for  a  pistoll  one  may  be  master  of  any  mans  life 
there;  That  there  is  not  a  Gentleman  in  France  but  hath 
his  box  of  playsters  about  him  ;  That  in  Germany  every 
one  hath  a  roufe  in  his  pate,  once  a  day  ;  That  there  are 
\a\  feiv  Dons  in  Spaine  that  eat  flefh  once  a  week,  or 
that  hath  not  a  Miflreffe  befides  his  wife ;  That  Paris 
hath  more  Courtizans  than  London  honefl  Women  (which 
may  admit  a  double  fenfe;)  That  Sevill  is  like  a  cheffe- 
bord  table,  having  as  many  Morifcos  as  Spaniards-, 
That  Venice  hath  ?nore  Maquerelles,  than  Marchands  \ 
Portugall  more  yews  than  Chriflians :  whereas  it  is 
farre  otherwife,  for  the  Devill  is  not  fo  black  as  he  is 
painted,  no  more  are  thefe  Noble  Nations  and  Townes 
as  they  are  tainted  :  Therefore  one  fliould 

Par  cere  paucorum  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes. 

And  it  is  a  generous  kind  of  civility  to  report  alwayes 
the  befl. 

Furthermore,  there  is  amongfl  many  others  (which 
were  too  long  to  recite  here)  an  odde  kind  of  A?tglic- 
ifme,  wherein  fome  do  frequently  expreffe  themfelves, 
as  to  fay  Your  Boores  of  Holland,  Sir  ;  Your  lefuites 
of  Spaine,  Sir ;  Your  Courtifans  of  Venice,  Sir :  where- 
unto  one  anfwered  (not  impertinently)  My  Courtifans 
Sir  ?  Pox  on  them  all  for  me,  they  are  none  of  my 
Courtifans. 

Laflly,  fome  kind  of  Travellers  there  are,  whom 
their  gate  and  flrouting,  their  bending  in  the  hammes, 
dJi6.fhoulders,  and  looking  upon  their  legs,  y^iih  frisking 
a.nd  fnging  do  fpeake  them  Travellers. 

Others  by  a  phantaflique  kind  of  ribanding  them- 
felvs,  by  their  modes  of  habit,  and  cloathing  (and 
touching  variety  of  cloathing,  there  be  certaine  odde 
ill-favoured  old  Prophecies  of  this  Ifland,  which  were 
improper  to  recite  here)  do  make  themfelves  knowne 
to  have  breathed  forraine  ayre,  like  Sir  Thomas  Moore^s 
Traveller,  whom  I  will  bring  here  upon  the  flage. 
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Amicus  et  Sodalis  ejl  Lalus  mihi, 

Britanniaque  natns,  altttfque  Lifidd,  : 

At  cum  Brittannos  GalHce  cultoribiis 

Oceanus  iiigens^  lingua^  mores  dirimant, 

Spernit  tamen  Lalus  Britannica  omnia  ; 

Miratur  expetitque  cunHa  Gallica 

Togd  fuperbit  ambidans  in  Gallica^ 

Amatque  multum  Gallicas  lacernulas^ 

Zond,  locelio,  aique  enfe  gaudet  Gallico^ 

Et  calceis  et  fubligare  Gallico, 

Totoque  denique  apparatu  Gallico, 

Nam  et  unum  habet  Minijtrum,  eumque  Gallicum, 

Sed  quem^  licet  velit,  nee  ipfa  Gallia^ 

Tra^are  quiret  plus  (opinor)  Gallice^ 

Stipendii  nihil  dat,  atque  id  Gallic^y 

Vest  it  que  tritis  pa?inulis,  et  Gallice  hoc^ 

Alit  cibo  parvo  et  malo^  idque  Gallice^ 

Labor e  multo  exercet^  atque  hoc  Gallice^ 

Pugnifque  crebrb  pulfat,  idque  Gallice, 

In  ccetu,  in  via,  et  ififoro,  et  frequentid 

Rixatur  objurgatque  femper  Gallice. 

Quid?     Gallice  illudl  imh  femi- Gallice, 

Sermonem  enim,  ni  fallor,  file  Gallicum, 

Tam  callet  omnem,  qudni  Latinum  Ffittacus. 

Crefcit  tamen  ;  fibique  nimirum  placet. 

Verbis  tribus  fi  quid  loquatur  Gallicis, 

Aut  Gallicis  fi  quid  nequit  vocabulis, 

Conatur  id  verbis,  licet  non  Gallicis, 

Sono  faltem  perfonare  Gallico, 

Palato  hiante,  acutulo  quodam  tono, 

Et  foemince  instar  garrientis  molliter, 

Sed  ore  pleno,  tanquam  id  ijfiplea?it  fabce, 

Balbutiens  videlicet  fuaviter. 

Pre/sis  quibufdam  Uteris,  Galli  quibus 

Ineptie?ites  abjlinent,  nihil  fecus 

Quam  vulpe  gallus,  rupibufque  Navita  ; 

Sic  ergo  lijtguam  ille  et  Latinam  Gallice, 
Et  Gallice,  linguam  fonat  Britannicam, 
Et  Gallice  linguam  refert  Hispanicam, 
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Et  Gallich  linguam  refert  Lomhardicam^ 
Et  Gallice  linguam  refert  Ger?nanicam, 
Et  Gallice  omnem  prceter  unam  Gallicam, 
Nam  Gallicam  folum  fonat  Britannid  : 

At  quifquis  Infuld  fatus  Britdnnica 
Sic  patriam  infolens  fajlidiet  fuam^ 
Ut  morefimice  laboretfingere^ 
Et  cemulari  Gallicas  ineptias^ 
Ex  amne  Gallo  ego  hunc  opinor  ebrium. 
Ergo  ut  ex  Brit  anno  Gallus  ejfe  nititur, 
Sic  Dii  jubete^  fiat  fiat  ex  Gallo  capus. 

Sec.    XV. 

jiVt  fuch  Travellers  as  thefe  may  bee  termed 
Land-lopers,  as  the  Dutchman  faith,  rather 
than  Travellers ;  Such  may  be  faid  to  go 
out  upon  fuch  an  [the  Hke]  Arrand,  as  wee 
reade  Saules-fon  went  once  out  upon  [to 
feek  his  Father's  affes]  ;  or  Hke  the  Prodigall  fon,  to 
feed  upon  the  huskes  of  flrange  Countreys ;  or  as  we 
reade,  ^Efope  travelled  to  Ifiria,  thence  to  Africk,  and 
fundry  other  Regions,  only  to  find  out  the  befl  Crabs ; 
or  Hke  him  who  came  from  the  furthefl  parts  of  Hun- 
gary to  England  [from  the  furthefl  parts  of-  Hungary], 
to  eat  Oyjlers :  Thefe  Travellers  in  Heu  of  the  Ore 
of  Ophir  wherewith  they  fhould  come  home  richly 
freighted,  may  be  faid  to  make  their  returne  in  Apes 
and  Owles^  in  a  cargazon  of  Complements  and  Cringes^ 
or  fome  huge  monflrous  Periimgs,  which  is  the  Golden 
Eleece  they  bring  over  with  them. 

Such,  I  fay,  are  a  fhame  to  their  Countrey  abroad, 
and  their  kinred  at  home,  and  to  their  parents,  Ben- 
onies^  \}[i^fons  of  forrow  :  and  as  yonas  in  the  Whales 
belly,  travelled  much,  but  faw  little,  why,  becaufe  hee 
was  fhut  up  in  the  body  of  that  great  (aquatique) 
beafl,  fo  thefe  may  be  faid  to  have  been  carried  up 
and  downe  through  many  Countreys,  and  after  a  long 
percrration  to  and  fro,  to  returne  as  wife  as  they  went, 
becaufe  their  foules  were  fo  ill  lodged,  and  fhut  up  in 
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fuch  flupid  bodies  :  No,  an  ingenious  and  difcerning 
Traveller  will  difdaine  this,  and  drive  to  diilinguifh 
'twixt  good  and  evill,  'twixt  that  which  is  gracefull,  and 
what's  phantaflique,  'twixt  what  is  to  be  followed,  and 
what's  to  be  fhunned,  and  bring  home  the  befl :  Hee 
will  flrive  to  be  rather  Sub/lance  without  Jhew^  thanjhew 
without  fub stance :  From  the  Italian  he  will  borrow  his 
refervedneffe,  not  his  jealoufie  and  hu7tior  of  revenge ; 
From  the  French  his  Horfemanjhip  and  gallantneffe  that 
way,  with  his  Confide iKe^  and  nothing  elfe  :  From  the 
Spaniard  his  Sobriety ^  not  his  lujl :  From  the  German 
(cleane  contrary)  his  Continency^  not  his  Exceffe,  the 
other  way :  From  the  Net  her  land  his  Industry^  and 
that 's  all :  His  heart  muft  flill  remaiiie  Englif/i^  though 
I  allow  him  fome  choyce  and  change  of  Habit ^ 

Coelum^  non  animum  mutet — 
And  as  the  commendablefl  quality  of  Oyle  is  to 
fmell  of  nothing,  yet  it  giveth  an  excellent  relifh  to 
many  forts  of  meats :  So  he  is  the  difcreetefl  Traveller^ 
who  Savoureth  of  no  affedlation,  or  flrangeneffe,  of  no 
exotique  modes  at  all,  after  his  returne,  either  in  his 
Cariage  or  Difcours,  unleffe  the  fubje6l  require  it,  and 
the  occafion  and  Company  aptly  ferve  for  him,  to 
difcover  himfelfe,  and  then  an  application  of  his 
Knowledge  abroad,  will  excellently  feafon  his  matter 
and  ferve  as  golden  dijhes  to  ferve  it  in. 

If  any  Forrainer  be  to  be  imitated  in  his  manner  of 
Difcours  and  Comportement,  it  is  the  Italian,  who  may 
be  faid  to  be  a  medium  'twixt  the  Gravity  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  Heavineffe  of  the  Dutch,  and  levity  of 
our  next  Neighbours,  for  he  feemes  to  allay  the  one, 
and  quicken  the  other  two  ;  to  ferve  as  a  buoy  to  the 
one,  and  a  ballafi  to  th'other. 

France  ufeth  to  work  one  good  effe6l  upon  the 
Englijh,  fhe  ufeth  to  take  away  the  mothers  milk  (as 
they  fay,)  that  blufh  and  bafhfull  tin6lure,  which  ufeth 
to  rife  up  in  the  face  upon  fudden  falutes,  and  enter- 
change  of  Complement,  and  to  enharden  one  with 
confidence ;  For  the  Gentry  of  France  have  a  kind  of 
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loofe  becomming  boldnes,  and  forward  vivacity  in 
their  cariage,  whereby  [as]  they  feeme  to  draw  refpedl 
from  their  Superiotirs  and  Equals,  and  [fo  they]  make 
their  Iiiferiours  [and  all  kind  of  mechaniques  to]  keepe 
a  fitting  diflance. 

In  Italy  amongfl  other  moral!  cautions,  one  may 

learne  not  to  be  over  prodigall  of  fpeech  when  there  is 

no  need,  for  with  a  nod,  with  a  Jhake  of  the  head,  and 

Jhrug    of  the  fhoulder,    they   will    anfwer   to    many 

queflions. 

One  fhalt  learne  befides  there  not  to  interrupt  one 
in  the  relation  of  his  tale,  or  to  feed  it  with  odde  in- 
terlocutions :  One  fhall  learne  alfo  not  to  laugh  at  his 
own  jest,  as  too  many  ufe  to  do,  like  a  Hen,  which  can- 
not lay  an  egge  but  flie  must  cackle. 

Moreover,  one  fhall  learne  not  to  ride  fo  furioufly  as 
they  do  ordinarily  in  England,  when  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  at  all  for  it  [required]  \  for  the  Italians  have  a 
Proverb,  that  a  galloping  horfe  is  an  open  fepulcher. 
And  the  Englifli  generally  are  obferved  by  all  other 
Nations,  to  ride  commonly  with  that  fpeed,  as  if  they 
rid  for  a  Midwife,  or  a  Phyfitian,  or  to  get  a  pardon 
to  fave  one's  life  as  he  goeth  to  execution,  when  there 
is  no  fuch  thing,  or  any  other  occafion  at  all,  which 
makes  them  call  England,  the  Hell  of  Horfes  [not 
without  caufe]. 

In  thefe  hot  Countreyes  alfo,  one  fhall  learne  to 
give  over  the  habit  of  an  odde  cuflome,  peculiar  to 
the  EnglifJi  alone,  and  whereby  they  are  diflinguifhed 
from  other  Nations,  which  is,  To  makeflill  towards  the 
Chimney,  though  it  bee  in  the  Dog-dayes, 

Sect.    XYL 

Anguage  is  the  greateft  outward  teflimony  of 
Travell:  Yet  is  it  a  vaine  and  verball 
Knowledge  that  rests  only  in  the  Tongue  ; 
Nor  are  the  obfervations  of  the  Eye  any 
thing  profitable,   uftleffe  the   Mind   draw 
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fomething  from  the  Externe  ohjeB  to  enrich  the  Soule 
withall^  to  informe  to  build  up  and  unheguile  the  Inward 
man^  that  by  the  fight  of  fo  various  objeBs  of  Art  and 
Nature,  that  by  the  perluflration  of  fuch  famous  Cities, 
Castles,  Amphitheaters,  and  Palaces  ;  fome  glorious  and 
new,  fome  mouldred  away,  and  eaten  by  the  Iro?i'teeth  of 
Time,  he  come  to  difcertie,  the  best  of  all  earthly  things 
to  bee  but  frayle  and  tranfitory.  That  this  World  at  the 
befi  is  but  a  huge  Inne,  and  we  but  wayfaring  men,  but 
Pil grimes,  and  a  compa^iy  of  ra7?ibling  Faffefigers.  That 
we  enter  first  into  this  World  by  Travaile,  and  fo  paffe 
along  with  Cries,  by  weeping  croffe  [to  mile  end]  :  So 
that  it  was  no  improper  Chara6ter  the  Wifefi  of  Kirigs 
gave  of  this  Hfe  to  be  nought  elfe  but  a  co?itinuall  Tra- 
vell :  as  the  Author  croffmg  once  over  the  Fyre?ies, 
writ  to  a  Noble  friend  of  his  in  this  diflique, 

Vita  Peregrinans  Iter  efl,  facra  pagina  monstrat, 
NuTU  vere  vitam,  7iam  peregrinor,  ago. 

Yet  amongfl  thefe  paffengers,  fome  find  warme  lod- 
gings in  this  Inne,  with  foft  beds,  the  table  plentifully 
furnifhed.  And  fuch  is  the  pooreneffe  of  fome  Spirits, 
and  the  narrow7ieffe  of  their  Soules,  and  they  are  fo 
nailed  to  the  Earth,  that  when  they  are  ahnofl  at  their 
yourjieyes  end,  when  they  lye  wind-bound  at  the  Cape  of 
good  Hope,  and  have  one  foot  in  the  Barge  ready  to  go 
off,  7vith  the  next  Gale  to  another  Countrey,  to  their  laft 
home :  Yet,  as  the  Orator  faith,  Qiib  miniis  vice  refiat 
eo  plus  viatici  qucerunt,  the  leffe  way  remain es,  the 
more  provifion  they  make  flill  for  their  journey. 

Other  Paffengers  there  are,  which  find  but  fhort  com- 
mons, they  are  forced  to  trudge  up  and  dowjt  for  a  roome 
to  lay  their  heads  upon,  and  woidd  bee  tvell  content  with 
a  trucklebed,  or  a  mattreffe  in  the  garret,  for  want 
whereof,  they  are  oftefi  constrained  [put]  to  lye  in  fiate 
[abroad]  againfi  their  zvils  in  the  Starre  Chamber,  [but 
much  againfi  their  wills]  having  [though  they  have]  the 
Heaven  for  their  Canopy,  and  the  breasts  of  their  Com- 
mon Moi\\QT  for  their  pillow. 
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And  it  is  the  high  pkafiire  of  Providence  this  dif parity 
JJwidd  be  ^twixt  the  Citizens  of  this  Worlds  and  that  the 
earth  JJiouId  be  divided  into  fiich  unequall  portions^  to 
leave  place  for  Indiiflry,  Labour,  ^/z^  Wit,  the  Children 
^Neceffity,  and  Parents  <?/Vertue,  for  otherivife^  few 
or  nofie  zvoiild pourchafe any  groimd  upon  Parnaffiis  Hill. 

To  fee  the  Efcuriall  in  Spai?ie,  or  the  Plate-Fleet  at 
her  firfl  arrivall ;  To  fee  SaiJtt  Denis,  the  late  Car- 
dinal-Palace ifi  Richelieu,  and  other  things  in  France  \ 
To  fee  the  Citadell  of  Antwerp  ;  The  New  lowne  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  Forrefl  of  Mafls,  which  lye  per- 
petually before  her;  To  fee  the  Imperiall,  and  flat ely 
Hans  Towns  of  Germany ;  To  fee  the  Treafurie  of 
Saint  Mark,  and  Arfetiall  of  Venice ;  The  Mount  of 
Piety  in  Naples  ;  The  P>ome  and  Caflle  of  Milan ;  The 
proud  Palaces  in  and  about  Genoua,  whereof  there 
are  two  hundred  within  two  miles  of  the  Towne  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  fame  forme  of  building ;  To  fee  Saint 
Peter^s  Church,  the  Vatican,  and  other  magnificent 
{lru6lures  in  Pome,  who  in  the  cafe  fhe  (lands  in,  may 
be  faid  to  be  but  her  owne  Tombe,  in  comparifon  of 
what  fhe  hath  beene,  being  fallen  from  the  Hils  to  the 
Plaines. 

To  be  able  to  fp[e]ake  many  Languages,  as  the  Voluble 
French,  the  Courtly  Italian,  the  Lofty  Spanifh,  the 
Lusty  Dutch,  the  Powerfull  La  tine,  the  Scientifique  and 
happily  compounding  Greek,  the  mofl  Spacious  Slavo- 
nique,  the  Myflicall  Hebrew  with  all  her  Diale(5ls  :  All 
this  is  but  vanity  and  fuperficiall  Knowledge,  iinleffe  the 
inward  man  be  bettej-ed  hereby ;  unleffe  by  feeing  ami 
perufing  the  volume  of  the  Great  World,  one  learne  to 
know  the  Little,  which  is  himfelfe,  unles  one  learne  to 
governe  and  check  the  pafsio7is ,  our  Domeflique  Enemies, 
then  which  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  gentlenes  of  mind, 
to  Elegancy  of  Manners,  a?id  Solid  Wifdojne.  But 
principally,  unleffe  by  furveying  and  admiring  his  works 
abroad,  one  improve  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
Creator,  prae  quo  quifquiliae  caetera ;  in  comparifon 
whereof  the  best  of  fublunary  bkf sings  are  but  babies^  and 
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this  indeed,  this  Vnum  neceffariiun,  Ihould  be  the 
center  to  which  Travell JJiould  tend. 

Moreover,  one  fhould  evertuate  himfelfe  to  bring 
fomething  home,  that  may  accrue  to  the  pubUque 
benefit  and  advantage  of  his  Countrey,  and  not  to 
draw  water  to  his  own  Mill  only ;  For  of  thofe  three 
that  the  Orator  faith,  challenge  a  (hare  in  our  Nativity^ 
our  Coujitrey  is  the  firfl,  and  our  f elf s  lafl.  Therefore 
he  fhould  pry  into  the  Policy  aud  municipall  Lawes  of 
other  States  and  Cities^  and  be  able  to  render  an 
accompt  of  their  government,  and  by  collation 
thereof  with  that  of  his  own, 'Examine  well  whether 
any  wholefome  comlitution  or  cuflome  may  be  apply- 
able  to  the  frame  of  his  owne  Countrey. 

It  is  recorded  in  an  ancient  Greek  Author^  that  the 
famous  Ptoloiney^  he  who  converfed  and  Travelled  fo 
much  amongfl  Heavenly  bodies,  culled  out  a  feledl 
number  of  his  pregnantefl  young  Nobles,  and  Gentle- 
men to  go  to  Greece^  Italy ^  Carthage^  and  other  Regions^ 
and  the  prime  Inflru6lion  they  had  in  charge,  was,  to 
obferve  the  Government,  as  they  Travelled  along,  and 
bring  back  three  of  the  wholefomefl  Lawes  out  of 
every  Countrey.  Being  returned,  they  related  that  in 
the  Roman  Repuhliqiie,  a  mojt  fuigular  veneration  was 
had  of  tlie  Temples,  a  pun^iiall  obediejice  to  Governors, 
and  unavoydable  pimijhinents  ififlifled  upon  maltfaBors. 

In  Carthage,  the  Senat  commanded,  the  Nobles  exe- 
cuted, and  the  People  obeyed. 

In  Athens  the  Rich  were  not  fuffered  to  be  Extor- 
tioners, the  Poore  idle,  nor  the  Magiflrates  ignorant. 

In  Rhodes  Old  mm  were  Venerable,  Young  men 
modest,  and  Women  folitary  and  fUent. 

In  Thebes  the  Nobles  did  fight,  the  Plebeians  labour, 
and  Philofophers  teach. 

In  Sicily  yuflice  was  entirely  administred,  Coni' 
merce  was  honestly  exercifed,  and  all  enjoyed  equall  pri- 
viledges  and  interest  in  the  State. 

Amo7ig  the  Sicionians  there  were  admitted  neither 
Phyfitians  to  hinder  the  operations  of  Nature)   nor 
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Strangers^  to  introduce  innovations ;  nor  Lawyers^  to 
multiply  Contentions. 

Thefe  men  it  feemes  did  not  go  out  to  fee  feathers 
fly  in  the  Ayre,  or  Reeds  JhakeJi  with  the  7vi?td,  they 
did  not  go  to  get  Complements  or  Cringes,  or  Cariage 
of  bodies,  or  new  Modes  of  cloathing,  or  to  tip  the 
tongue  with  a  little  Language  only,  but  they  fearchd 
into  the  folidefl  and  ufefullefl  part  of  humane  Wifdome, 
which  is  policy ;  And  doubtleffe,  that  rare  wife  King 
made  excellent  ufe  of  their  obfervations,  and  rewarded 
them  accordingly  :  And  one  of  the  happiejl  advanta^^es 
to  a  Monarchy  />,  to  have  a  difcerning  and  bountifull 
King  when  occajion  requires^  for  Subje^s  are  accordingly 
active  or  idle^  as  they  find  their  Prince  able  to  judge  oj 
their  merit  aud  endeavours^  and  fo  employ  them  ;  for  in 
the  Common-7vealth  of  Letters  ^  and  fpeculative  Or  be  of 
Vertue,  the  benigne  afpeH  and  influence  of  the  Prince^  is 
as  Apollo  was  to  the  Mufes,  it  gives  a  kind  of  comfort- 
able heate,  and  illumination,  whereby  they  are  cheriflied 
aud  made  vigorous. 

The  mofl  materiall  ufe  therefore  of  Forraine  TVavel 
is  to  find  out  fomething  that  may  bee  applyable  to  the 
publique  utility  of  one's  own  Countrey,  as  a  Noble 
Perfonage  of  late  yeares  did,  who  obferving  the  uni- 
forme  and  regular  way  of  flone  flru6lure  up  and  down 
Italy ^  hath  introduced  \h2X  forme  of  building  to  Lo?idon 
and  IVestminster,  and  elfe  where,  which  though  dis- 
taflfuU  at  firfl,  as  all  innovations  are,  Por  they  feeme 
like  Bug-beares,  or  Gorgons  heads^  to  the  vulgar )  yet 
they  find  now  the  commodity,  firmejieffe  and  beauty 
thereof,  the  three  maine  principles  of  Architecture. 

Another  feeing  their  Dikes,  and  draynings  in  the 
Netherlands,  hath  been  a  caufe  that  much  hath  beene 
added,  to  lengthen  the  skirts  of  this  Ifla7td. 

Afiother  in  imitation  of  their  aquedu^s  and  fluces, 
and  conveyance  of  waters  abroad,  brought  Ware-water 
through  London flreets'.  And  it  had  been  wifhed  fo  great 
and  renowned  a  City  had  not  forgot  Him  fo  foon,  confid- 
ering  what  infinite  advantages  redounds  to  her  thereby 
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for  in  other  Countreys  I  have  feene  Statues  eredled  to 
perfons  in  the  mod  eminenteft  places  (to  eternize  their 
memories  by  way  of  gratitude)  for  Inventions  of  farre 
leffer  confequence  to  the  encouragement  of  others,  for 
it  is  an  old  Rule  of  State,  and  will  be  in  date  to  the 
Worlds  end,  that  Honor  nourijheth  Arts,  and  is  the 
golden  fpurre  of  Vertue  and  indujlry. 

Sect.    XVII. 

,Mongfl  many  other  fruits  of  Forraine  Tra- 
vell,  befides  the  delightfull  ideas,  and  a 
thoufand  various  thoughts  and  felfe  con- 
tentments and  inward  folaces,  it  raifeth 
in  the  memory  of  things  pafl,  this  is  one  : 
That  when  one  hath  feene  the  Tally  and  taillage  of 
France,  the  Milstone  of  Spaine,  the  Afsife  of  Holland^ 
the  Gabels  of  Italy,  where  one  cannot  bring  an  Fgge, 
or  roote  to  the  market,  but  the  Prince  his  part  lyes 
therinna  :  When  he  hath  felt  the  excefse  of  heat,  the 
dangerous  Serains,  the  Poverty  of  foyle  in  many  places, 
the  Hoi7ieliueffe  a7id  inco7?imodity  of  lodging,  the  courfe 
cloathing  of  the  befl  fort  of  Peafaiits,  their  wooden  fliooes, 
and  flraw  hats,  their  Canvas  breeches,  and  Buckram 
petticoates,  their  meager  fare,  feeding  commonly  upon 
Graffe,  Hearbs,  and  Roots,  and  drinking  Water,  neere 
the  condition  of  brute  animals,  who  find  the  cloth  always 
ready  layed,  andthebiittry  open:  When  hee  hath  obferved 
what  a  hard  fliift  fome  make  to  hewe  out  a  dwelling  in 
the  holes  of  the  Rocks \  others  to  dig  one  under  the  Sea  \ 
when  he  feeles,  how  in  fome  Climes  the  Heave?i  is  as 
Braffe,  in  others  as  a  droppi7ig  Sponge;  in  others  as  a 
grecit  Bellowes,  mofl  part  of  the  yeare  ;  how  the  Earth, 
m  many  places  is  ever  and  anone  fick  oi  2.  fit  of  the 
Palfie ;  When  hee  fees  the  fame  Stm  which  only  cher- 
ifheth  a.nd  ge/itly  warmes  his  Cou7itrey  7nen,  h^Ke. parboyle 
a7id  tan ne  other  people,  and  thofe  rayes  which  fcorch  the 
adufled  foyles  of  Calabria  a7id  Spaine,  only  var7iijh  and 
guild  the  green  hony-fuckled  plaines  and  hillocks  of 
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England;  When  lie  hath  obferved  what  hard  JJiifts 
fome  make  to  rub  out  in  this  world  in  divers  Coun- 
treys,  What  fpced  Nature  makes  to  fijiish  her  cours  in 
them ;  How  their  bed  fort  of  women  after  forty,  are 
YiXtiQniXy  fuperafinuatedy  and  looke  like  another  Char- 
ing- Croffe,  or  Carackes  that  have  paffed  the  Line  in  three 
voyages  to  the  Lidies:  When  hee  hath  obferved  all  this, 
-At  his  returne  home,  hee  will  bleffe  God,  and  love 
England  better  ever  after,  both  for  the  Equality  of  the 
Temper  in  the  Clime,  where  there  is  no  where  the  like, 
take  all  the  Seafons  of  the  yeare  together,  (though 
fome  would  wifli  She  might  bee  puflied  a  little  nearer 
the  Sim  .•)  For  the  free  condition  of  the  fubjid,  and 
equall  participation  of  the  Wealth  of  the  Land^  for  the 
unparallelled  accommodatio7i  of  lodging,  and  fccurity  of 
T7'avell,  for  the  admirable  hofpitality,  for  the  variety 
a7id  plenty  of  all  forts  of  firme  food,  for  attendance  and 
cleanlineffe,  for  the  rare  fertility  of  Shoare  and  Sea,  of 
Ayre,  Earth,  and  Water,  for  the  lojigcijity,  well  fav- 
our edneffe  and  innated  honesty  of  the  people :  And  above 
all ;  for  the  moderation  and  decency  in  celebrating  the 
true  fervice  of  God,  being  farre  from  Superstition  one  way, 
and  from  Prophaneffe  the  other  way,  (though  (with  a 
quaking  heart,  I  fpeake  it)  there  have  been  flrange 
infolencies  committed  of  late)  I  fay,  when  hee  hath 
well  obferved  all  this,  he  will  fmg,  as  once  I  did  to 
a  Noble  friend  of  mine  from  Deiunarque,  in  this  Sap- 
phique : 

Dulcior  fumus  Patrice,  forenfi 
Flammula,  v mo,  p resit  unda,  terrce 
Herba  Britannce  [nativse]  mage  tranfmarino 

Flore  fiiavis. 

Sect.    XVII  L 

I^Aving  thus  tafled  of  fo  many  waters,  and 
beene  Salted  in  the  World  abroad,  and 
being  fafely  reflored  to  the  bofome  cf  his 
owne  Countrey,  his  next  cours  fhould  bee, 
to  fettle  himfelfe  awhile  in  one  of  liie 
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Innes  of  Court^  (which  hee  may  do  and  yet  bee  a  Cour- 
tier befides)  to  underfland  fomething  of  the  Common 
Lawes  of  Engla?id,  iv/iich  are  the  inheritance  of  ez'ery 
fubje^,  as  alfo  of  the  conflitutions  and  Orders  of  the 
Hoiife  of  Parlament,  the  mofl  indifferent,  mod  whole- 
fome,  and  Noblefl  way  of  Government  in  the  World, 
both  in  refpe6l  of  King  and  People:  It  being  the  greatefl 
glory  of  a  King^  to  be  King  of  a  free  afid  well-crefted 
people^  and  the  greatefl  glory  of  a  People  to  bee  under  a 
Crown  fo  embellifhed  with  Flo7vers,  and  fparckling  with 
fuch  ancient  and  f acred  gemmes  of  Roy  all  Prerogatives: 
Yet  to  bee  under  no  Law  but  of  their  owne  making,  to 
bee  the  Setters  of  the  great  Dyall  of  the  Common- 
Wealth  themfelves.  To  be  fubje6l  to  no  Ordinance, 
to  no  Contribution  or  Taxe,  but  what  is  granted  in  that 
great  Epidemicall  Counfell,  wherein  every  one  from  the 
Peere  to  the  Plebeian  hath  an  inclufive  Vote.  And  if 
every  degree  high  and  low,  both  in  Towne  and  Cou7i- 
trey  is  there  reprefented  by  their  Subflitutes;  it  were  a 
hard  meafure  (under  corre6lion,  I  humbly  fpeake  it) 
if  the  Levites,  the  bell  of  all  profeflions,  who  befides 
the  holineffe  of  their  fun6lion  (as  having  charge  of  the 
Nobler  halfe  of  man,  of  that  which  fhould  guide  and 
regulate  the  Underflanditig  in  making  of  all  Lawes,  I 
meane  the  Confcience)  do  make  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  People  of  the  Kingdome,  fhould  be  thence  ex- 
cluded; for  though  it  be  inconfiflent  with  their  calling 
to  have  hands  to  execute,  yet  they  may  well  have  heads 
to  confiilt  in  that  great  Nation  all  Senat:  It  were  a  hard 
cafe,  I  fay,  if  thofe  great  Lights,  which  were  ufed  to 
fhine  with  that  brightneffe  to  the  Envy  (not  the  re- 
proach or  Scandall  of  any  that  I  know  of)  of  all  other 
Reformed  Churches,  fhould  be  now  put  in  wooden 
Candleflicks :  That  thofe  Promotions,  Endowments, 
and  Honors,  which  our  [pious  and]  well  difpofed  Pro- 
genitors  provided,  to  nourifh  the  Arts,  and  ferve  as 
Spurres  to  Learning  and  Zeale,  fhould  now  be  cut  off, 
as  if  they  ferved  only  for  Stirrops  to  Pride.  There 
being  Jio  profefsions,  but  have  certaine  fleps  of  rifmg  up, 
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and  degrees  of  Promotion  for  their  encouragement  to 
make  men  (Emulari  meliora.  And  he  who  hath  fpent 
the  vigor  of  his  yeares  and  Intelle6luals  in  the  Lords 
Vineyard^  it  may  well  become  him  (having  ferved,  as 
it  were,  his  yeare  of  J^ubile)  to  have  his  gray  haires  dig- 
nified with  fome  Honor  and  Authority,  with  reward 
and  refl  in  his  old  age,  and  by  his  long  experience  and 
paines  to  fee  that  other  painefull  Labourers  be  put  into 
the  Vine-yard,  yet  to  have  his  hand  often  on  the  Plough 
himfelfe.  If  there  bee  a  theefe  in  the  Candle,  (as  wee 
ufe  to  fay  commonly)  there  is  a  way  to  pull  it  out ;  and 
not  to  put  out  the  Candle,  by  clapping  an  Extinguijher 
preferitly  upon  it ;  If  thefe  Lights  grow  dim,  there  is  a 
Irienniall  Snuffer  for  them  :  If  thefe  Trees  beare  not 
good  fruit,  or  fhoot  forth  any  Luxuriant  boughs,  they 
are  fure  to  feele  the  Pruning  iron  once  every  three 
yeares. 

In  the  name  of  God,  let  thefe  Lights  be  brought  to 
move  within  the  circumference  of  their  own  Orbes,  and 
be  kept  from  irregular  and  eccentrique  motions,  And  I 
am  confident  it  will  render  them  leffe  obnoxious  to 
Envy  and  Scandal,  and  draw  upon  them  a  greater 
opinion  of  Reverence. 

There  is  a  Caflle  in  the  grand  Caire  in  ySgypt,  called 
the  Nile/cope,  where  there  flands  a  Pillar  with  certaine 
markes  to  obferve  the  height  of  the  River  of  Nile,  at 
her  annuall  inundation  (which,  fals  out  precifely  about 
the  Summer  Solflice)  if  the  flrt  ame  come  to  bee  higher 
or  lower  than  fuch  markes,  it  portends  dearth,  but  if  at 
highefl  floud  it  refl  about  the  middle,  it  is  an  infallible 
prefage  of  a  plentifuU  yeare :  So  we  may  fay  of  thefe 
great  Streames  that  are  appointed  to  water  the  Lords 
Field,  they  mufl  not  fivell  too  high,  nor  mufl  they  run 
in  too  lo7v  a  Channell:  And  [Now]  as  humility  is  the 
fairejl  genwie  that  can  Jhine  in  a  P/elats  Miter,  fo  the 
greatest  badge  of  a  7vell  devoted  Souk,  is  to  reverence  the 
Difpenfers  of  the  facred  Oracles  of  God,  the  Ghoflly 
Fathers,  and  Governors  of  the  Church  (which  in  analogy 
to  the  Triumphant  in  Heaven,  hath  alfo  her  degrees  of 
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Hierarchy.)  For  befides  Revenue  there  is  a  Veneration, 
due  to  this  holy  fun(5lion,  and  it  were  no  hard  matter 
to  produce  a  Gran  Jury  of  examples  both  Humane  2cimS. 
Divine^  that  where  this  Reverence  fayled,  it  hath  been  a 
fymptome,  and  an  infallible  prefage  of  a  declining  State, 
or  [and]  fome  approaching  judgement. 

But  I  hope  I  ihall  never  live  to  fee  the  day  that  the 
noble  EngliJJi  Natioji,  who  have  been  fo  renowned  all 
the  world  over,  and  cryed  up  for  their  exemplary  Piety ^ 
as  well  as  Proweffe,  will  undervalue  themfelvesfo  farre, 
and  [or]  grow  [fo]  diflruflfull  or  confcious  of  their  owne 
judgements^  [of]  their  owne  wonted  Worth,  and  Ability  fo 
far,  as  to  thinke  thofe  Nations  (who  have  not  meanes  to 
make  the  Church  fhine  with  that  luflre)  to  be  Wifer 
than  they,  or  to  out  go  them  in  zeale,  [I  fay,  I  hope 
the  time  will  never  com  that  the  English  will  be  fo  poor 
fpirited;]  as  to  receive  laws  for  the  Confcience,  and 
forme  of  ferving  God  from  thofe  [people]  who  have  been 
[fo]  far  behind  them,  both  in  the  firfl  Reception  of  Chris- 
tianity and  [in]  the  Reformation  thereof — Proh pudor — 
I  will  not  fay,  by  what  I  heard  muttered  abroad,  it  will 
be  accounted  a  Nationall  diminution,  but  if  it  fhould  fo 
fall  out,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  be  a  Prophet,  yea,  by 
what  hath  paffed  already,  to  take  a  plaine  profpe6l  of 
thofe  Anarchicall  confufions,  and  fearefuU  calamities, 
which  will  inevitably  enfue  both  in  Church  and  State ; 
unleffe  with  the  pious  care  which  is  already  taken  to 
hinder  the  great  Beast  to  breake  into  the  Vineyard; 
there  be  alfo  a  fpeedy  cours  taken  to  fence  Her  from 
other  Vermine,  and  lejfer  Anijuals  (the  belluam  i7iulto- 
rum  capitum)  which  begin  to  brouze  her  leaves,  to 
throw  down  her  hedges,  and  fo  lay  her  open  to  wafl^ 
fpoyle  and  f come:  [I  fpeak  it  again  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, that  England  is  quite  loft.]  Vnleffe  there  bee  a 
cours  taken,  I  fay,  to  fuppreffe  thofe  petty  Sectaries, 
which  fwarme  fo  in  every  corner,  with  that  connivence 
(to  the  amazement  of  all  the  world,  and  difparagement 
of  fo  well  a  policed  Kingdome)  who  by  their  capricious 
and  various  kind  of  gingling  fancies  in  ferving  God 
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[fpirituall  matters],  do  their  bed  to  bring  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Pagan  Philofopher  {T/iemistnis)  delivered  once 
to  Valcns  the  Emperor,  TJiat  as  God  Almighty  Jiad  in- 
fufed  ifito  his  handmaid  Natiwe^  a  diverfity  of  operations^ 
and  that  the  beauty  of  the  Univerfe  confifted  in  a  propor- 
tion of  fo  many  differing  tilings,  fo  he  ivas  delighted  to 
fee  himfelfe  ferved  by  [/;/]  various  and  fundry  ki7ids  of 
7vorfJiip  and  invocations. 

In  all  humbleneffe,  (and  with  fubmiffion  of  cenfure) 
I  defire  to  be  dif])enfed  withall  for  this  excurfion  out 
of  my  firfl  intended  fubje(5t,  but  I  hope  the  digrefftoii 
will  prove  no  tranfgrefsion,  in  regard  the  quality  of  the 
?natter  is  fuch,  that  every  one  hath  a  fliare  and  intereR 
in  it,  and  fhould  be  fenfible,  when  that  Liturgy  and 
Church  is  vilified,  wherein  he  hath  received  his  Birth 
and  Baptiffu,  and  by  whofe  compaffe  hee  fleeres  his 
cours  to  Heaven  :  lVhe7i  the  Windows  co?ne  down  {and 
the  chief  Pillars  threatned)  the  Houfe  must  needs  be  in 
danger  of  falling,  and  he  is  luorthy  to  be  called  a  Niding, 
07ie,  the  pulfe  of  whofe  foule  beates  but  faititly  towards 
Heaven,  as  having  taken  but  weake  imprefsions  of  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  ivho  will  not  run  and  reach  his  haiui 
to  beare  up  his  Temple. 

Sec.    XIX. 


jN  the  Inns  of  Court ,  where  I  left  my  returned 
Traveller,  hee  wih  be  acquainted  with  Wefl- 
mitister-Hall,  with  the  courfes  of  plcadirg 
in  the  Courts  of  ludicature,  by  which 
Knowledge,  he  may  learne  how  to  preferye 
his  own,  for,  for  want  of  fome  experience  herein,  many 
have  mightily  fuffered  in  their  eflates,  and  made  them- 
felves  a  prey  to  their  follicitors  and  Agents:  Nor  indeed 
is  he  capable  to  beare  any  Rule  or  Office  in  Town  or 
Countrey,  who  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  'yohn  an 
Okes,  aiui  'jfohn  a  Stiles,  and  with  their  Jernies. 

Having  beene  thus  fettled  awhile  at  home,  if  bufi- 
neffe  and  the   quality  of  his  life  will  permit,  hee  may 
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make  one  flying  journey  over  againe,  and  in  one  Sum- 
mer review  all  thofe  Countreys,  which  hee  had  beene 
forty  Months  a  feeing  before :  And  as  the  fecond 
thoughts  are  held  the  wifesf,  fo  a  fecond  fiirvcy  is  7nore 
exaB,  and  of  a  more  retentive  vertiie,  aiid  ainongfl 
other  benefits,  it  will  infinitely  improve  one  in  his  lan- 
guage. Noah's  Dove  brought  the  branch  of  Olive  in 
her  Bill,  at  her  ^q(zox\(\  journey  ;  from  the  latter  end  of 
jWars,  to  the  beginning  of  OHober,  one  may  leafiirely 
traverfe  France,  croffe  the  Pyreneys,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Alpes,  and  fo  returne  either  through  Germany 
or  through  France  againe,  and  thence  come  home 
through  the  Netherlands :  But  being  {bis  Redux)  re- 
turned the  fecond  time,  let  him  thinke  no  more  of 
Forrain  lourneys,  unleffe  it  be  by  command,  and  upon 
publique  fervice. 

Now  to  find  entertainement  for  his  houres  of  leafure 
at  home,  hee  may  amongfl  other  fludies,  if  his  inclina- 
tion leads  him  that  way,  apply  himfelfe  to  the  moft 
materiall  and  ufefuU  parts  of  the  Mathematiques,  as  the 
Art  of  Navigatio?i  and  Fortification.  The  fiudy  of  the 
Mathematiques  is  abfirufe,  and  therfore  they  require  a 
ripe  and  7vell-feafoned  judgement,  they  have  this  property, 
to  make  a  dull  capacity  acute,  a?id  aJi  acute  capacity  dull, 
if  he  fals  unto  them  too  foon:  which  makes  us  to  be  cen- 
fured  abroad  in  the  [for  the  prepoflerous]  method  oi  our 
lludies  in  England,  to  make  [by  making]  green  wits  not 
yet  halfe  coddled  as  it  were,  to  fall  too  early  to  fuch 
profound  notions  in  our  Univerfities,  as  putting  [which 
is  as  much  as  to  put]  children  to  fland  too  foon  upon 
their  leggs. 

For  Conclufion,  in  this  variety  of  fludies  and  diver- 
tifments,  I  will  give  him  this  Caution,  that  he  fall  not 
into  the  hands  of  Alchymist,  for  though  there  be  a 
world  of  rare  conclufions,  and  delightfull  experiments 
(mofl  ufefull  and  proper  for  Phyfitians)  to  be  found  in 
Chymiflry  which  makes  many  to  bee  fo  inchanted  there- 
with (that  being  got  once  in,  they  have  not  power  to 
get  out  againe)  Yet  I  never  knew  any  yet,  who  made 
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the  benefit  countervaile  the  charge)  but  I  have  knowne 
many  melt  themfelves  [herby]  to  nothing  (Uke  [as] 
Icarus  wings  melted,  [did]  when  he  attempted  the  Art 
of  flying)  And  while  they  labour  fo  [So  thefe  devout 
Naturaliils  and  Difciples  of  Demogorgon  while]  with 
\\\Q  Jwcat  of  their  brows  to  hlo7V  [they  ly  blowing]  the 
cole,  and  [to]  bring  gold  over  the  helm,  they  commonly 
make  a  fhipwrack  ^[all]  t/ieir  own  fortimes. 

Et  bona  dilapidant  omnia  pro  lapide. 

And  the  reafon  well  may  be,  that  'tis  doubted, 
whether  fuch  undertakings,  bee  pleafmg  to  God  Al- 
mighty or  no,  for  though  Art  be  Nature's  Ape,  and  is 
found  to  perfe6l  her  in  fome  things  :  Yet,  it  may  well 
bee  termed  a  kind  of  Frefumption  in  man  (by  fetching 
downe  the  Planets  and  damning  them  as  criminals  to 
certaine  Mettals)  to  attempt  the  tranfniutation  of  one 
fpecies  into  afiother,  as  it  were  againR  the  firR  ordinance 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  primitive  intent  of  Nature^ 
whofe  hand-7naid  fhee  is,  in  the  Frodu^ion  of  all  Ele- 
mentary bodies  :  Therefore  to  be  led  into  a  kind  of 
fooles  Paradis,  and  a  conceipt  of  the  Fhilofophers- 
Stone,  and  to  fpend  much  money  in  Chymistry,  hee 
ftiall  never  have  the  advife  of 

Iames  Howell. 


FINIS. 


AN 

APPENDIX 

OF 

SOM    DIRECTIONS 

for  travelling  into  Titrky 
and  the  Levant  parts. 


F  my  Travellers  curiofity  hath  a  fur- 
tlier  extent,  and  that  Europe  can- 
not bound  the  largnes  of  his  defires, 
but  tliat  he  hath  a  difj)orition  to  fee 
the  lurks  dominions,  which  next 
to  Chrifiendoiiic  are  fitteft  to  be 
known,  in  re^^ard  He  is  the  fole 
Earthly  potcntat,  and  fatallfl  foe  of 
the  Croffe  of  Chrift,  and  fo  fom  advantages  may  bee 
taken  by  prying  into  the  errors  of  his  government  and 
weakneffe  of  his  dominions,  I  fay  if  he  hath  a  mind  to 
make  fom  refearches  what  kind  of  Soule  doth  inform, 
a6luat,  govern,  and  conferve  that  vafl  Empire,  which 
is  an  extenfion  of  about  three  thoufand  two  hundred 
miles  in  one  continued  peece,  a  narrow  neck  of  Sea 
onely  excepted,  If  his  fancy  bends  that  way.  He  may 
either  take  his  advantage  of  the  feafon,  that  our  com- 
pany of  Turky  Marchants  fet  out  their  Shipps  for  Con- 
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Jlantijwple,  which  commonly  is  in  the  Spring,  wherein 
hee  may  go  with  Httle  danger  (and  leffe  expence)  for 
they  are  hifly  veffels  every  way  well  appointed,  and 
pafling  in  one  of  them,  he  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  land  at  divers  port  Townes  in  Spaiue^  Italy ^  or 
Greece^  and  yet  reach  Conjiaiitinople  in  leffe  then  three 
Months  :  Or  he  may  go  through  France^  and  fo  croffe 
the  Alps,  or  Embarke  at  Marfeilles  for  Ligoni,  where 
he  fliall  meet  with  frequent  commodity  of  fhipping 
from  Smyi'iia. 

Or  elfe  he  may  go  to  Venice,  where  he  may  agree 
with  a  Janizary  to  condu61  him  in  company  of  a  Cara- 
van all  the  way  through  the  Continent  of  Greece  as 
farre  as  Conjiaiitinople,  where  in  the  way  he  may  ruth- 
fully  obferve  how  that  Country,  which  was  ufed  to  be 
the  nource  of  all  fpeculative  knowledge,  as  alfo  of 
policy  and  proweffe,  is  now  ore  whelm'd  with  barbar- 
ifme  and  ignorance,  with  flavery  and  abjedlion  of 
Spirit :  He  will  admire  how  the  whole  people  are  de- 
generated both  in  their  hearts  and  heads,  from  the 
ancient  courage  and  knowledg  they  were  fo  cryed  up 
for  in  former  ages;  In  this  journey  he  will  meet  with 
fundry  forts  of  nations  that  go  with  the  Caravan ; 
fpecially  with  Jewes,  as  well  as  with  Greeks  and  other 
Chriflians,  therefore  as  he  is  to  bee  referv'd  in  conceal- 
ing his  own  Religion,  fo  he  mufl  be  a  '7:oXurpo-oc  he 
mufl  become  all  to  all  in  point  of  morall  converfation. 

Being  come  to  Coiijlantinople  he  fhall  behold  that 
City  which  by  the  advantage  of  her  fituation  is  fittefl 
of  all  other  to  be  miflreffe  of  the  Earth,  for  fhe  flands 
almoR  in  the  midfl  of  the  old  world,  therfore  hath  fhe 
the  advantage  of  receiving  accounts,  and  iffuing  out 
commands  from  and  to  all  other  Countreys  with  more 
celerity  :  She  hath  on  the  one  fide  immediat  commerce 
with  Thrace,  as  on  the  other  with  Apia;  The  Fo7itus 
or  black  Sea  wafheth  her  one  of  her  skirts,  and  the 
Marmora,  or  Hellefpont,  the  other,  the  mouths  of  which 
feas  are  fo  narrow,  that  no  paffage  can  be  forc'd  againfl 
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her  Caftles.  Now  as  the  firfl  glance  makes  the  fmart- 
ell  impreffion  of  the  object,  fo  a  frefh  Commer  to  any 
flrange  place  apprehends  things  with  a  cleerer  judge- 
ment, with  a  greater  pleafure  and  a  greedier  defire  then 
when  the  obje6l  is  grown  flale  and  familiar  unto  him, 
therefore  in  this  refpecfl,  he  who  arrives  fuddenly  from 
fliip  to  fliore  at  any  great  Town,  in  a  flrange  Countrey, 
hath  a  greater  advantage,  then  he  vvho  paffeth  by  de- 
grees from  the  skirts  thereof  to  the  centre. 

In  the  Port^  for  Conjlantinople'x^  called  fo  %tLr  I'^oyjui 
he  may  obferve  more  then  any  where  elfe,  the  Religion^ 
the  yujlice,  the  militia^  and  moralities  of  the  Mufulmen. 
Touching  their  Religion,  he  mufl  obferve  how  it  dififer's, 
and  in  what  point  it  conformes  with  other  Religions  ; 
how  Chrijlians  are  more  beholden  to  the  Turk  then  to 
the  Jew,  for  he  acknowledgeth  Chrifl  to  have  been  a 
great  Prophet,  to  have  bin  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  they  fay  was  fo  before,  and  after  her  delivery; 
they  hold  that  he  was  conceived  by  divine  infpiration 
without  a  Father,  as  Adam  was  created  without  a 
Mother ;  They  beleeve  further  that  he  was  not  crucified 
but  taken  up  to  Heaven,  and  that  he  fhall  come  again 
at  the  end  of  the  world  on  Earth  againe,  and  that  the 
y^ews  did  not  put  him  to  death,  but  another  man  who 
refembled  him :  Hee  may  obferve  the  fubflance  of 
their  Religion,  which  is,  that  they  beleeve  one  fole 
GOD,  CREATOR  of  the  whole  World,  the  punifher 
of  the  bad,  and  Rewarder  of  the  good,  who  hath 
created  Hell  for  the  one,  and  Paradis  for  the  other ; 
the  felicity  whereof  confifls  in  the  height  of  fenfuall 
delights.  They  beleeve  the  Decalog  of  Mofes,  Friday 
is  their  Sabboth,  they  pray  five  times  a  day,  They  have 
no  bells  but  a  Cryer  out  of  a  high  Tower ;  They  are 
great  Founders  of  Hofpitalls,  of  Hanes  to  entertain 
Travellers,  of  bridges.  Repairers  of  high  wayes,  and 
great  builders  of  Temples  which  are  very  flately  though 
their  own  Houfes  be  homely;  which  Temples  they 
reverence  in  the  humblefl  poflures  that  the  body  can 
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put  it  felfe  in,  they  firfl  fit  croffe-legg'd  waving  their 
limms,  and  proftrat  themfelves  often  on  their  faces  to 
kiffe  the  Earth,  afterwards  they  fland  up  with  their 
hands  bow'd  at  their  Eares,  and  in  thefe  kinds  of 
Church-gelliculations,  they  differ  from  all  other  people. 
They  are  obliged  to  give  the  firfl  day  of  the  yeare  the 
Tith  of  all  their  gaines  to  the  poore  for  a  new  yeares- 
gift.  They  pray  for  the  dead  and  invoke  Saints  : 
They  fo  adore  the  Alcoran  that  they  never  put  it 
under  their  girdles,  'tis  death  to  tranflate  it  out  of 
Arabic  into  any  vulgar  language,  or  for  any  lay  man  to 
difpute  of  it,  or  raife  any  fcruples,  which  they  fay  is 
the  caufe  of  fuch  a  rare  uniformity  and  univerfall  obe 
dience  among  fuch  fwarmes  of  feverall  Nations  that 
profeffe  Mahometifme;  They  are  chary  of  the  con- 
fcience,  in  fo  much  that  they  put  no  man  to  his  Oath, 
'tis  enough  that  he  fweare  by  the  faith  of  a  Miifubnan. 

Now  'tis  thought  that  this  Religion  is  like  to  be  of 
long  continuance,  becaufe  there  is  no  nation  where 
the  Church  man  is  more  powerfull  and  of  greater  efleem, 
in  regard  that  all  theire  Judges  are  Ecclefiafliques,  and 
fo  have  power  o're  the  body  [and]  foule. 

As  touching  their  lujlice  though  it  be  more  arbitrary, 
'tis  far  more  fpeedy  than  among  Chrijlians  and  more 
fevere ;  The  caufe  of  the  fpeedinefs  is,  that  there  are 
no  deeds,  dead  precedents,  or  any  moth  eaten  record 
to  puzzle  and  retard  the  bufmeffe,  but  upon  produce- 
ment  of  witnes  the  Sute  is  fuddenly  determined  Secun- 
dum allegata  et  probata^  every  man  being  his  own  ad- 
vocat ;  'Tis  true  appeales  in  fom  cafes  may  be  made 
to  the  Mufiti  who  is  their  chiefefl  Bifhop,  whom  they 
have  in  extreme  reverence,  that  neither  the  Gi'an  IJifiar, 
or  the  Emperour  Himfelfe  will  queRion  his  fentence, 
but  acquieffe  thereon  :  As  their  juflice  is  more  fpeedy^ 
fo  it  is  vcioxQ  fevere,  for  they  have  fundry  forts  of  punifh- 
ments  that  torture  the  fenfe  a  longer  time,  as  drubbing, 
guun/lii?ig,  flaying  alive,  impaling,  and  thrufting  of  lances 
through  the  fondament,  S^c. 
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Touching  their  Militia^  they  go  with  greater  animo- 
fity  againfl  the  European^  than  againfl  the  Perfian^  to 
prevent  their  deflrucSlion  which  divers  of  their  prophefies 
tel  them  fhal  com  from  the  Chriflian. 

Touching  the  morall  behaviour  of  the  Turks,  they 
may  be  a  pattern  to  fome  Chriflian  nations  in  point  of 
common  humanity  ;  At  their  meetings  they  bow  their 
bodies  with  very  gentle  and  hearty  falutes,  among  the 
refl  'tis  admirable  how  humble  and  courteous  their 
very  Mariners  are  to  Paffengers,  nothing  fo  boorifh  as 
I  know  fom  Nations  to  be,  the  left  fide  among  Soldiers 
is  the  better  hand,  becaufe  he  hath  the  freer  command 
of  his  fword,  they  never  uncover  their  heads  or  take  off 
their  turbants,  fo  that  in  the  rough  of  their  fury  the 
greatefl  Execration  they  ufe  to  rap  out,  is,  God  fend 
thee  as  much  trouble  as  a  Chrijlians  hatt^  which  is  almoft 
in  perpetuall  motion. 

In  Co7iJtantmople,  one  may  difcern  the  power  of  the 
Turk,  but  if  my  Traveller  defires  to  pry  into  his  Policy  ; 
let  him  venture  to  the  gran  Cayro,  and  from  Conjlanti- 
7iople\).Q  fhall  meet  with  frequent  conveniences  to  paffe 
by  Sea  to  Alexajidria,  and  fo  up  the  Nile  thither,  and 
if  he  cut  out  his  time  fo  that  he  may  be  there  'twixt 
the  Summer  Solflice  and  OHobcr,  he  may  behold  that 
Myjlerious  River  in  her  higheft  pride.  Being  arrived 
at  the  gran  Cayro  he  fhall  fee  the  greatefl  heap  of 
flaves  upon  Earth  in  one  body,  a  City  of  35.  miles 
compas,  having  35000.  Churches,  and  24000.  flreets, 
in  and  about  that  City  there  are  the  agedfl  fort  of  an- 
tiquities upon  Earth,  for  they  will  fpeake  you  of  Kings 
they  had  eighteen  thoufand  years  agoe,  which  was  be- 
fore the  worlds  creation  according  to  our  compute 
above  twelve  thoufand  yeares  :  If  he  will  obferve  the 
genius  of  the  Egyptian,  he  will  find  him  to  be  a  Nation 
of  a  bafer  allay  then  the  Turk,  a  Nation  born  to  obey 
not  to  fvvay,  for  among  the  various  habitants  of 
the  Earth,  there  is  populus  fcrvus  et  populus  dominus, 

There  is  an  hiatus  in  the  thought  here  :  the  text  runs  on  as  follows — 
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fuch  as  to  fee  the  holy  Sepulcher  he  may  paffe 
home  by  Jerufalem,  and  all  this  he  may  do  in.  as 
fhort  a  compas  of  time  as  the  Sun  finifheth  his  peri- 
odic annuall  motion. 

Before  my  Traveller  puts  himfelfe  to  fuch  peregri- 
nations, 'tis  requifit  he  fliould  know  the  ufe  of  the 
Globe  before  hand,  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  one 
a  good  chorographer,  and  Geographer,  whereof  the  one 
refpe6ts  accidents,  the  other  quantities :  Being  a  good 
Globijl,  hee  will  quickly  find  the  Zenith,  the  dijtances, 
the  climes  and  the  Parallells,  and  dijlances  of  Regions 
as  he  paffeth  along ;  which  is  eafily  don,  for  if  he  fub- 
tra(fl  the  height  of  the  pole  from  the  quadrant  of  90. 
degrees,  the  refl  will  fhew  the  Zenith  of  any  place ; 
The  dijlafice  between  places  may  be  known  by  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  as  (to  produce  a  familiar  home 
Example)  Oxford  is  commonly  held  to  be  51.  degrees 
30.  minutes,  Yorke  is  54.  degrees  30.  minutes,  fubtra6l 
the  leffer  from  the  greater,  then  remaines  3.  degrees 
which  allowing  60.  miles  to  every  degree  is  the  diflance 
'twixt  thofe  two  Cities.  To  know  the  clime,  and 
parallell  double  the  howers  above  twelve  in  the  longeft 
folflitiall  day,  and  the  produ6l  will  fhew  the  climat, 
quadruble  them  'twill  fhew  the  parallell :  lafLly,  to 
know  the  greatnes,  and  furthefl  extent  of  a  Region, 
let  him  obferve  the  two  latitudes,  in  the  North,  where 
'tis  greatefl,  in  the  Sontherfi  point  where  'tisleafl,  com- 
pare the  degrees  of  both,  and  'twill  fliew  him  the 
diameter  of  any  Countrey,  as  for  example,  in  great 
Britain  take  the  flarr  point  in  Devonjliire  which  is 
under  50.  degrees  in  latitude,  and  the  River  Ardurnns 
in  Scotland  which  hath  60.  degrees  (to  omit  minutes) 
fubdu6l  the  10.  odd  degrees  of  difference  which 
being  multiplied  by  fixty  a  peece  will  make  600.  miles, 
and  that  is  the  utmofl  extent  of  this  Ifland. 

My  Traveller  having  now  breath'd  the  fiery  aires  of 
Afric,  with  the  fweete  breefes  of  Aft  a,  and  Europe ; 
having  beheld  fuch  a  multitude  of  ftrange  obje6ls  and 
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all  this,  not  by  hear-fay  only,  or  through  the  mid  of 
other  mens  breaths,  but  through  the  cleere  cafements 
of  his  own  optiques,  I  fay  having  feen  all  this,  and 
being  fafely  returned  to  his  Mother  foile,  he  may  very 
well  acquieffe  in  her  lap,  and  terminat  his  defires  from 
further  travell  abroad,  but  be  contented  to  live  and 
dye  an  I/lander  without  treading  any  more  Continents. 

His  terminus  EJlo, 
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A  brief  Note  of  the  Life,  Works,  and  Times 

of 

NICHOLAS  UDALL,  m.a. 

Teacher,  Dramatifl,  Tranflator,  Preacher. 

In  succession  Master  of  Eton  College,  Rector  of  Braintree,  Prebend  of 
Windsor,  Rector  of  Calborne,  and  Master  of  Westminster  School. 

*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 
There  are  materials  extant  for  a  good  Life  of  Udall.     Meanwhile  there  is 
Mr.  Cooper's  excellent  Metnoir  in  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  Ralph 
Roister  Doister[see  No.  5  on  p.  8];  and  Anthony  b.- Wood's  account  of  him, 
Ath.  Oxon.  i.  211.     Ed.  1813. 

1485.    aiig.  22.    f^enrg  liJ"I5.  becomes  king. 

^1504.  Nicholas  Udall  .  .  .  was  born  in  Hampshire,  and  descended 

from  those  of  his  name,  living  sometimes  at  Wykeham  in  the 
same  county.  —  Wood. 

1509.    ^pril  22.    I^cnrjj  U552.  begins  to  retgn. 

1520.  June  18.  aet.  14.     Admitted  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

1524.  May  30.  aet.  18.  Takes  his  B.  A.  [IVood,  Fasti  Oxon.,  i.  6s,  Ed.  iZi^.] 
Sept.  3.  Elected  Probationer  Fellow  of  his  College. 

1533.  May.  Royal  MS.   18  A.  Ixiv.  p.  275,  has  two  titles,     (i)  Versis 

Whitsun  Eve.  and  dities  made  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne.  (2.)  Here- 
aet.  27.  after  ensuethe  a  copie  of  diners  and  sundry  verses  aswell  in 
latin  as  in  Englishe  deuised  and  made  partely  by  John  leland 
and  partely  by  Nicholas  Vuedale  whereof  sum  were  sette  vp 
and  sum  were  spoken  and  pronounced  vnto  the  most  high  and 
excellente  Queue  the  ladie  Anne,  v/if  vnto  our  sourain  lorde 
King  Henry  the  eight  in  many  goodly  and  costely  pageauntes 
exhibited  and  shewed  by  the  mayre  and  citizens  of  the  famous 
citie  of  london  at  first  tyme  as  hir  grace  rode  from  the  Towre 
of  London  through  the  said  citie  to  hir  most  glorious  corona- 
tion at  the  monasterie  of  Westminster  on  Whitson  yeue  in  th 
xxv'''  yere  of  the  raigne  of  our  said  soueraigne  lorde. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodford,  the  present  Provost  of  Eton,  has  most  kindly 
afforded  me  interesting  information  obtained  by  him  from  the  MS.  records 
of  the  College;  viz.,  the  Audit  Rolls  and  the  Bursar's  Books,  respecting 
Udall's  connection  with  Eton. 

The  salary  of  the  Master  at  Eton  was  then  ;^io  a  year,  or  fifty  shillings 
for  each  of  the  four  terms.  In  addition,  he  received  sos.  for  his  '  livery,' 
and  other  small  sums,  as  for  obits  {i.e.  attending  masses  for  the  dead)  \e.,^. 
Udall  received  for  obits,  14s.  8d.  in  1535,  and  the  same  in  1536];  and  for 
candles  and  ink  for  the  boys  \_e.g.  Udall  received  for  these  purposes,  23s.  4d. 
in  i537»  and  the  same  in  1538.]  If  the  assumed  multiple  of  13  truly  express 
the  relatively  greater  purchasing  power  of  gold  and  silver  more  then  than 
now  :   the  salary  and  emoluments  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 

1.534.  June  19.      Udall  takes  his  M.A.     [IFood,  Fasti.,  i.  98.] 
^534-1543-  Udall's    name    occurs   in    the    Records   spelt  indifferently 

aet.  28-37  Woddall,  Woodall  or  Udall.     His  n.une  first  appears  in  06 

Henry  VIII.,  1534,  when  his  predecessor  Dr.  Richard  Coxe 
was  paid  salary  for  three  terms,  and  Udall  received  50s.  lor 
the  fourth,  his  first  term.  The  payments  continue  on  regularly 
so  far  as  the  books  are  extant,  up  to  1541.  The  Records  for 
1542  are  missing.  It  was  in  March  1543  that  occurred  the 
robbery  of  silver  images  and  other  plate  by  two  Eton  scholars, 
J.  Hoorde  and  T.  Cheney,  coni.ived  at  by  Udall's  servant 
Gregory,  which  resulted  in  Udall's  losing  his  place. 

'Thomas  Tusser,  gentleman,'  in  The  Author^ s  Z^«/^  added 
to  h.\?,  Fijte hitndreth  points  0/ good husbandrie,  1573,  4to,  thus 
writes,  but  without  giving  any  date,  of  Udall's  use  of  the  rod  : 


4  Note  as  to  Nicholas  Udall. 

FronvPowles  I  went,  to  Aeton  sent, 
To  learne  straight  wayes,  the  Latin  phraisc. 
Where  fiftie  three  stripes  giuen  to  mee, 
at  once  I  had : 

SJfVf  .  For  faut  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 

V  dal  Bcbola  •, .  .  A.        u      ^  t 

master  at  it  came  to  passe,  thus  beat  1  was, 

tton.  See  Udall  see,  the  mercy  of  thee, 

to  mee.poore  lad. 
IS37'  Sept.  27.      Is  made  Vicar  of  Braintree.     Nezvcourt,  Rep.  ii.  89. 
1542.  Udall  publishes  a  translation  of  the  3rd  and  4th  books  of 

Erasmus'  Apophthegms. 
*iS43.  Cott.  MS.  Titus,  B.  viii.  p.  371,  is  a  long  letter,  undated 

and  unaddressed,  to  some  one,  as  to  '  my  restitution  to  the 

roume  of  Scholemaister  in  Eton.' 
1544.  Dec.   14.      Resigns  the  Vicarship  of  Braintree.     Newcourt^idem. 
1542-1545.  He  is  engaged  with  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Mary 

and  others  in  translating  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  of  the  iSew 

Testament  into  English. 
*  1545,  Sept.  30,  at  London,'  date  of  his  Preface  to  Luke. 

In  his  Pref.  to  John,  partly  translated  by  Princess  Mary,  partly  by  Rev. 
F.  Malet,  D.D. ;  Udall  gives  us  the  following  account  of  female  education  in 
his  day:  which  can  only,  however,  apply  to  a  few  women,  like  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  "Butnowe  in  this  gracious  and  blisseful  tyme  of 
knowledge,  in  whiche  it  hath  pleased  almlghtye  God  to  reuele  and  shewe  abrode 
the  lyght  of  his  moste  hoi  ye  ghospell :  what  a  noumbre  is  there  of  noble  women 
(especially  here  in  this  realme  of  Englande,)  yea  and  howe  many  in  the  yeares 
of  tender  vyrginitlee,  not  only  aswel  seen  and  as  familiarly  trade  in  the  Latine 
and  Greke  tounges,  as  in  theyr  owne  mother  language :  but  also  both  in  all 
kindes  of  prophane  litterature,  and  liberall  artes,  exactely  studied  and  exer- 
cised, and  in  the  holy  Scriptures  and  Theologie  so  ripe,  that  they  are  able 
aptely  cunnyngly,  and  with  much  grace  eyther  to  indicte  or  translate  into  the 
vulgare  tongue,  for  the  publique  instruccion  and  edifying  of  the  vnlearned 
multitude.  ...  It  is  nowe  no  newes  in  Englande  to  see  young  damisels  in 
nobles  houses  and  in  the  Courtes  of  Princes,  in  stede  of  cardesand  other  instru- 
mentes  of  idle  trifleyng,  to  haue  continually  In  her  handes,  eyther  Psalmes, 
Omelies,  and  other  deuoute  meditaclons,  or  elles  Paules  Epistles,  or  some 
booke  of  holye  Scripture  matiers  :  and  as  famlliarlye  both  to  reade  or  reason 
thereof  In  Greke,  Latine,  Frenche,  or  Italian,  as  in  Englishe." 

1547.    3an.  28.    IStiinarti  U5.  agcnttig  tf)e  tf)rone. 
'  1552.  July  20.    At  Windsor.'     The  date  of  Udall's  preface  to  the  translation 
by  himself  and  others,  of  T.  Gemini's  Anatomy. 

1553.    3ulg  6.    ilHarg  gucceelig  to  tfje  troton. 

1554.  Dec.  3.  Date  of  a  warrant  dormer  from  the  Queen  to  the  Master  of 
her  Revels.  [Reprinted  in  The  Loseley  MSS.  Ed.  by  A.  J. 
Kempe,  F.S.A.  London.  1836.]  The  warrant  runs  thus — 
'  Whereas  our  welbeloued  Nicholas  Udall  hath  at  soondrle 
seasons  convenient  heretofore  shewed  and  myndeth  hereafter 
to  shewe  his  diligence  in  setting  foorth  of  Dialogues  and  En- 
terludes  before  us  fo'  ou'  regell  disporte  and  recreaclon.'  .  .  . 
And  then  goes  on  to  authorize  the  loan  of  apparel  for  those 
purpo.ses.  Did  the  popularity  of  the  Dramatist,  and  her  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  since  they  had  worked  together 
on  Erasmus'  Paraphrase,  lead  the  Queen  to  condone  the 
intense  Protestantism  of  the  Preacher,  even  to  the  continuing 
of  him  in  favour?  Udall  and  Ascham,  two  noted  Protestants, 
are  both  favoured  by  Mary. 

•1555.  Udall  Is  appointed  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  so  con- 

1556.   Nov.        tinues  until  Mary  re-establishes  the  Monastery  at  Westminster. 

1556.  Dec.  Udall  dies. 

23.        He  Is  burled  in  St.  MargTret's,  Westminster.    W.  D.  Cooper, 
as  above. 


ROISTER  DOISTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

HE  author  and  early  date  of  the  prefent  Comedy  are 

ascertained  by  a  quotation  in  Sir  Thomas  Wilfon's 

Rule  of  Reafoji  of  Roifler  Doifter's  letter  to  Dame 

Cu  fiance. 

The  firfl  edition  of  the  ^2//^  iT/'^^^w,  1550-1,  ig 

a  very  fcarce  work  ;  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  fee  a  copy. 

The  fecond  edition,    1662,  8vo,    'newely  correcfled  by  Thomas 

Vvilfon,''  has  not  the  quotation  :  which  apparently  firfl  appears  in 

the  third  edition  of  1663,  4to,  the  title  of  which  runs,  "The  Rule 

of  Reafon,  conteinyng  the  Arte  of  Logique.       Sette   furthc  in 

Englifhe,    and    newly   corrected    by   Thomas    Wilfon.      Anno 

Domini.  M.D.LI  I  I.  Menfe  lanuarij." 

At  folio       of  this  edition,  Wilfon,  in  treating  of  The  Ambiguitie, 

adds  to  his  previous  examples,  Roifter  Doifter's  letter,  with  the 

following  heading  : 

tL  An  example  of  soche  doubtful  writing,  whiche  by  reason  of 

poincting  maie  haue  double  sense,  and  contrarie 

meaning,  taken  out  of  an  entrelude 

made  by  Nicolas  Vdal. 

The  prefent  comedy  was  therefore  undoubtedly  written  before 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  who  died  6  July  1553. 

If  it  was  then  printed,  that  entire  edition  has  periihed.  The 
prayer  for  the  Queen  at/.  86,  can  be  for  no  other  than  Queen 
Elizabeth  :  and  therefore,  although  the  title-page  is  wanting  and 
there  is  no  conclufive  allufion  in  the  play,  it  may  confidently  be 
believed  that  the  extant  text  was  printed  in  Elizabeth's  reign  : 
and  that  it  had  poffibly  in  some  refpe(5ls  been  modified. 

There  now  comes  the  evidence  of  the  Stationers  Co.'s  Regifler, 

as  quoted  by  Mr.  Collier,  Extradls^  i.  154,  Ed.  1848  : 

Rd  of  Thomas  Hackett,  for  hys  lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a  play  intituled 
Rauf  Ruyster  Duster,  &c iiij"* 

The  miffing  title-page  and  the  abfence  of  any  colophon  in  the 
Eton  copy,  here  reprinted,  preclude  demonflrative  proof  that  it 
is  one  of  Hackett's  edition.  It  is  however  morally  certain  that 
it  does  reprefent  that  text. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  that  text  was  poflhumous — 


6  IntroduHion. 

Udall'  having  died  in  Dec.  1556 — :  and  though  its  authorfhip 
refts  entirely  on  the  above  heading  of  Wilfon's  quotation  :  it  may 
be  fafely  accepted  that  Udall  is  the  author  of  this  comedy,  and 
that  he  wrote  it  before  1553.  Conclufioiis  both  of  them  confonant 
with  the  known  fails  of  Udall's  life. 

The  comedy  was  probably  firfl  written  for  the  Eton  boys  to 

act.     Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper  thus  writes  : — 

Certain,  however,  it  is  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Eton,  about  the  feast  of 
St.  Andrew,  for  the  Master  to  choose  some  Latin  stage-play  for  the  I  oys  to 
act  in  the  following^  Christmas  holidays,  and  that  he  might  sometimes  order 
smart  and  witty  English  plays.  "Among  the  writings  of  Udall  a'jout  the 
year  1540,"  says  Warton,  '*  are  recited  Phires  ComedtcB,  and  a  tragedy 
De  Papatu,  on  the  Papacy,  written  probably  to  be  acted  by  his  scholars;" 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  English  comedy  was  written  with  a  like 
object ;  for  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  a  good  acting  play,  and  the  author 
avows  in  the  prologue  that  his  models  were  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  whose 
writings  his  scholars  were  familiar,     Intro.  Me7noir.  p.  xvi. 

Of  the  few  dramatic  pieces  of  that  early  period  that  have  sur- 
vived, Roijler  Doijler  is  regarded  as  the  tranfition-play  from  the 
Myfleries  and  Enterludes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Comedies  of 
modern  times.  A  critical  examination  of  its  position  in  our 
Literature  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Collier.  Hijl.  of  Dram.  Poetry. 
it.  445-460  Ed.  1830.  A  full  confideration  of  the  play  would 
exceed  our  prefent  limits  :  we  may  however  call  attention  to  the 
peculiar  rhyme  in  which  Udall  wrote  it. 

In  the  prefent  reprint,  the  text  appears  according  to  modern 
ufage  :  but  in  the  original  it  ftands  in  lines  of  unvarying  length. 
Where  the  fpeech  is  continuous,  thefe  lines  rhyme  like  our  ordi- 
nary poetry  :  but  when  the  dialogue  is  fhort ;  one,  two,  three  or 
more  fpeeches  are  thrown  into  one  line,  and  the  laft  fyllables  of 
that  line — whether  they  occur  in  words  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end  of  a  fentence,  as  didlated  fimply  by  the  length  of  line  of  type 
—  -are  made  to  rough  rhyme  in  couplets.  Thus  an  irregular 
affonance  jingles  through  the  play. 

On  the  oppofite  page  are  a  few  lines  fet  up  as  in  the  original, 
to  illuflrate  this  peculiarity  ;  and  alfo  to  fhow  the  mode  ufed  of 
marking  the  adlor's  names.  May  this  peculiar  rhyme  be  accepted 
as  any  evidence  that  Udall  compofed  this  play  as  much  for  the 
prefs  as  the  ftage  ? 

There  being  no  defcription  of  the  reprefentation  and  the  flage 
direcflions  being  fcanty  :  Roijler  Doijler  fhould  be  read  a  firfl  time 
to  learn  the  plot ;  a  fecond  time  to  imagine  the  acflion  :  and  a 
third  to  combine  and  enjoy  the  two. 
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8  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  whole  of  Udall's  plays  were  supposed  to  have  perished  [see  Wood. 
Ath.  Oxon.  i.  213,  Ed.  1813].  The  Rev.  T.  Briggs,  an  old  Etonian,  in  1818, 
became  the  possessor  of  the  now  famous  unique  copy:  which  he  presented  to 
the  Library  of  Eton  College,  in  December  of  that  year. 

1,  [?i566.]  Lond.     ?  First  edition  of  a  revised  text.     The  copy,  now  at  Eton 
I  vol.  4to.      College,  consists  of  33  folios.     The  title-page  is  wanting. 

2.  1818.   Lond.     ^  Ralph  Roys ier  Doysier,  A  Comtdy.    London.    Reprinted 
I  vol.  8vo.     in  the  year  1818.*      [Ed.  and  privately  printed  by  Rev.  T. 

Briggs.     30  copies  only  struck  off.     The  printer  was  James 
Compton,  Middle  St.,  Cloth  Fair,  London.]    At  the  beginning 
is  the  following  Advertisetnent  :-- 
*  It  appears  from  the    Biographia  Dramatica,  that  a  Play  called  Ran/ 
Ruster  Duster  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the 
year  1566,  but  that  it  was  supposed  never  to  have  been  printed  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  now  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  a  copy  having  been  found  contained  in 
a  collection  of  plays  which  was  lately  upon  sale  in  London.     It  is  true  that 
the  name  is  spelt  somewhat  differently,  but  it  is  presumed  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  piece  in  question.     The  book  unfortunately  wants  the 
title-page,  and  the  author's  name  is  not  known.     It  is  now  in  the  Library  of 
Eton  College,  and  is  here  reprinted  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader.' 

3,  1821.  Lond.     '  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  a  Comedy,  entered  on  the  books 
I  vol.  8vo.     of  the  Stationers' Company,  1566.  London  :  Printed  by  F.  Mar- 
shall, Kenton  St.,  Brunswick  Sq.,  1821.'      [Editor  not  known. 

R.  Southey's  copy,  with  his  autograph,  and  dated  i  Feb.  1837,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.     Press-mark,  1344,  k.] 

Neither  of  the  above  knew  that  Udall  was  the  author.  The  editor  of  182 1 
reprint  writes,  'The  author,  whoever  he  was,'  p.  iv.  It  was  Mr.  Collier  who 
connected  Wilson's  quotation  with  Roister  Doister,  and  so  proved  Udall  to 
be  its  author.  Writing  on  14th  April  1865  ;  he  thus  begins  the  Preface  of  his 
Bill.  Account  of  Ear.  Eng.  Lit.     Ed.  1865. 

'During  my  whole  life,  now  rapidly  approaching  fourscore,  I  have  been 
a  diligent  reader,  and,  as  far  as  my  means  would  allow,  a  greedy  purchaser 
of  all  works  connected  with  early  English  literature.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years 
since  I  became  possessed  of  my  first  really  valuable  old  book  of  this  kind- 
Wilson's  "  Art  of  Logic,"  printed  by  Richard  Grafton  1551 — from  which  I 
ascertained  the  not  unimportant  facts  that  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister"  was  an 
older  play  than  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  and  that  it  had  been  written 
by  Nicholas  Udall,  Master  of  Eton  School :  I  thus  learned  who  was  the 
author  of  the  earliest  comedy,  properly  so  called,  in  our  language.  This  was 
my  first  literary  discovery,  made  several  years  anterior,  although  I  had  not 
occasion  to  render  it  public,  until  I  printed  my  Notes  upon  "  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays,"  soon  after  1820.'* 

4.  1830.  Lond.  The  Old  English  Drama,  A  series  of  Plays,  at  6d  each, 
3  vols.  i8mo.     printed  and  published  by  Thomas  White.     Ralph  Royster 

Doyster  is  the  first. 

5.  1817.  Lond.     Shakespeare  Society.      Ralph  Roister  Doister,  &c.,  and 
I  vol.  8vo.     The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc.      Edited,  with  Introductory  Me- 
moirs, by  W.  D.  Cooper,  F.S.A.     The  text  collated  with  the 
original  by  J.  P.  Collier,  F.S.A. 

6,  24  July  1869.     Lond.     i  vol.  8vo.     English  RePrifits  :  see  title  at/,  i. 
.*.  AH  the  previous  reprints  have  been  and  now  are  unobtainable  to  most 

persons.  It  is  to  the  most  courteous  and  generous  kindness  of  the  present 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College  that  I  am  enabled  to  place  what  I  hope 
may  prove  an  exact  text  into  the  hands  of  every  one.  I  trust  also  to  keep  it 
perpetually  on  sale :  that  the  student  of  the  History  of  our  Literature  may  no 
longer  lack  one  of  the  most  important  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  English 
Dramatic  Poesy.  »  ^^^  „,^^    ■■  ^   ^     p^^   ^^^^ 


The  Prologue. 


Hat  Creature  is  in  health,  eyther  yong  or 

olde, 
But  fom  mirth  with  modeflie  wil  be  glad 

to  vie 
As  we  in  thys  Enterlude  fhall  now  vnfolde, 
Wherin  all  fcurihtie  we  vtterly  refufe, 
Auoiding  fuch  mirth  wherin  is  abufe  : 
Knowing  nothing  more  comendable  for  a  mans  re- 
creation 
Than  Mirth  which  isvfed  in  an  honefl  fafhion  : 
For  Myrth  prolongeth  lyfe,  and  caufeth  health. 
Mirth  recreates  our  fpirites  and  voydeth  penfmencffe, 
Mirth  increafeth  amitie,  not  hindring  our  wealth, 
Mirth  is  to  be  vfed  both  of  more  and  leffe, 
Being  mixed  with  vertue  in  decent  comlyneffe. 
As  we  trufl  no  good  nature  can  gainfay  the  fame  : 
Which  mirth  we  intende  to  vfe,  auoidyng  all  blame. 
The  wyfe  Poets  long  time  heretofore, 
Vnder  merrie  Comedies  fecretes  did  declare, 
Wherein  was  contained  very  vertuous  lore, 
With  myfleries  and  forewarnings  very  rare. 
Suche  to  write  neither  Plautus  nor  Teretice  dyd  fpare, 
Whiche  among  the  learned  at  this  day  beares  the  bel! : 
Thefe  with  fuch  other  therein  dyd  excell. 
Our  Comedie  or  Enterlude  which  we  intende  to  play. 
Is  named  Royfler  Doyfler  in  deede. 
Which  againfl  the  vayne  glorious  doth  inuey, 
Whofe  humour  the  royfling  fort  continually  doth  feede. 
Thus  by  your  pacience  we  intende  to  proceede 
In  this  our  Enterlude  by  Gods  leaue  and  grace. 
And  here  I  take  my  leaue  for  a  certaine  fpace. 

FINIS, 


Roister  Doister. 


Actus,  j.  Scaena.  j. 

|Eatl)erae  JHerggrecke.     He  entreth  finging, 

S  long  lyueth  the  mery  man  (they  lay) 

As  doth  the  fory  man,  and  longer 
by  a  day. 

Yet  the  Graffehopper  for   all  his 
Sommer  pipyng, 

Sterueth  in  Winter  wyth   hungrie 
gripyng,  [men  aduife, 

Therefore  an  other  fayd  fawe  doth 
That  they  be  together  both  mery  and  wife. 
Thys  Leffon  mufl  I  practife,  or  elfe  ere  long, 
Wyth  mee  Mathew  Merygreeke  it  will  be  wrong. 
In  deede  men  fo  call  me,  for  by  him  that  vs  bought, 
What  euer  chaunce  betide,  I  can  take  no  thought. 
Yet  wifedome  woulde  that  I  did  my  felfe  bethinke 
Where  to  be  prouided  this  day  of  meate  and  drinke  : 
For  know  ye,  that  for  all  this  merie  note  of  mine. 
He  might  appofe  me  now  that  fhould  afke  where  I  dine. 
My  lyuing  lieth  heere  and  there,  of  Gods  grace, 
Sometime  wyth  this  good  man,  fometyme  in  that  place, 
Sometime  Lewis  Loytrer  biddeth  me  come  neere, 
Somewhyles  Watkin  Wafler  maketh  vs  good  cheere. 
Sometime  Dauy  Diceplayer  when  he  hath  well  call 
Keepeth  reuell  route  as  long  as  it  will  lafl. 
Sometime  Tom  Titiuile  maketh  vs  a  feafl. 
Sometime  with  fir  Hugh  Pye  I  am  a  bidden  gueafl, 
Sometime  at  Nichol  Neuerthriues  I  get  a  foppe, 
Sometime  I  am  feafled  with  Bryan  Blinkinfoppe, 
Sometime  I  hang  on  Hankyn  Hoddydodies  fleeue, 
But  thys  day  on  Ralph  Royfler  Doyflers  by  hys  leeue. 
For  truely  of  all  men  he  is  my  chiefe  banker 
Both  for  meate  and  money,  and  my  chiefe  fliootanker 
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For,  footh  Roifler  Doiller  in  that  he  doth  fay, 

And  require  what  ye  will  ye  Ihall  haue  no  nay. 

But  now  of  Roifler  Doifler  fomewhat  to  expreffe, 

That  ye  may  efleeme  him  after  hys  worth inefle, 

In  thefe  twentie  townes  and  feke  them  throughout, 

Is  not  the  like  flocke,  whereon  to  graffe  a  loute. 

All  the  day  long  is  he  facing  and  craking 

Of  his  great  actes  in  fighting  and  fraymaking : 

But  when  Roifler  Doifler  is  put  to  his  proofs. 

To  keepe  the  Queenes  peace  is  more  for  his  behoofe. 

If  any  woman  fmyle  or  caR  on  hym  an  eye, 

Vp  is  he  to  the  harde  eares  in  loue  by  and  by, 

And  in  all  the  hotte  hafle  mufl  fhe  be  hys  wife. 

Elfe  farewell  hys  good  days,  and  farewell  his  life, 

Maifler  Raufe  Royfler  Doifler  is  but  dead  and  gon 

Excepte  fhe  on  hym  take  fome  compaffion. 

Then  chiefe  of  counfell,  mufl  be  Mathew  Merygreeke, 

What  if  I  for  mariage  to  fuche  an  one  feeke  ? 

Then  mufl  I  footh  it,  what  euer  it  is  :. 

For  what  he  fayth  or  doth  can  not  be  amifle, 

Holde  vp  his  yea  and  nay,  be  his  nowne  white  fonne, 

Prayfe  and  roufe  him  well,  and  ye  haue  his  heart  wonne, 

For  fo  well  liketh  he  his  owne  fonde  fafhions 

That  he  taketh  pride  of  falfe  commendations. 

But  fuch  fporte  haue  I  with  him  as  I  would  not  leefe, 

Though  I  Ihould  be  bounde  to  lyue  with  bread  and 

cheefe. 
For  exalt  hym,  and  haue  hym  as  ye  lufl  in  deede : 
Yea  to  hold  his  finger  in  a  hole  for  a  neede. 
I  can  with  a  worde  make  him  fayne  or  loth, 
I  can  with  as  much  make  him  pleafed  or  wroth, 
I  can  when  I  will  make  him  mery  and  gl«d, 
I  can  when  me  lufl  make  him  fory  and  fad, 
I  can  fet  him  in  hope  and  eke  in  difpaire,  [faire. 

I  can  make  him  fpeake  rough,  and  make  him  fpeake 
But  I  maruell  I  fee  hym  not  all  thys  fame  day, 
I  wyll  feeke  him  out :  But  loe  he  commeth  thys  way, 
I  haue  yond  efpied  hym  fadly  comming, 
And  in  loue  for  twentie  pounde,  by  hys  glommyng. 
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Actus,  j.  Scaena.  ij. 

JRafe  5Roi)5(ter  jioijster.    |llatl)ero  llterpgreeke. 

|J.  JRogjJter.  B^^^^fOme  death  when  thou  wilt, 

I  am  weary  of  my  Hfe. 
|ll.  Jllerg.  I  tolde  you  I, 
we  fhould  wowe  another 
wife. 

Ji.  Jlopj3(ter.  Why  did  God  make  me  fuche  a  goodly 

perfon  ?  [fport  anon. 

JH.  |tterg.  He  is  in  by  the  weke,  we  fhall  haue 

|&.  ^Rogjelter.  And  where  is  my  truflie  friende  Mathew 

Merygreeke  ? 

|tt.  Jtterp.  I  wyll  make  as  I  fawe  him  not,  he  doth 

me  feeke.  [is  hee, 

JR.  pollster.  I  haue  hym  elpyed  me  thinketh,  yond 

Hough  Mathew  Merygreeke  my  friend,  a  worde  with 

thee.  [hade, 

|E.  JEerg.  I  wyll  not  heare  him,  but  make  as  I  had 

Farewell  all  my  good  friendes,  the  tyme  away  dothewafle 

And  the  tide  they  fay,  tarieth  for  no  man. 

JR.  JRoij^ter.  Thou  mufl  with  thy  good  counfell  helpe 

me  if  thou  can. 
JH.  Jtterg.  God  keepe  thee  worfhypfull  Maifler  Roi- 
fler  Doifler, 
And  fare  well  the  luflie  Maifler  Roifler  Doifler. 

JR.  JRogjsJter.   I   mufle  needes   fpeake  with   thee  a 

worde  or  twaine.  [againe, 

|tt.  JEerg.  Within  a  month  or  two  I  will  be  here 

Negligence  in  greate  affaires  ye  knowe  may  marre  all. 

JR.  J^OijStcr.  Attende  vpon  me  now,  and  well  rewarde 

thee  I  fhall. 
|tt.  |tterg.  1  haue  take  my  leaue,  and  the  tide  is 
well  fpent.  [content, 

JR.  JRoijSter.  I  die  except  thou  helpe,  I  pray  thee  be 
Doe  thy  parte  wel  nowe,  and  afke  what  thou  wilt, 
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For  without  thy  aide  my  matter  is  all  fpilt. 

Jit.  lEerg.  Then  to  ferue  your  turne  I  will  fome 
paines  take, 
And  let  all  myne  owne  affaires  alone  for  your  fake. 

35,.  flog^ter.  My  whole  hope  and  trufl  refteth  onely 
in  thee. 

Jtt.  I^erp.  Then  can  ye  not  doe  amiffe  what  euer  itbee. 

Jl.  llog^tcr.  Gramercies  Merygreeke,  mod  bounde 
to  thee  I  am. 

|lt.  plcrg.  But  vp  with  that  heart,  and  fpeake  out 
like  a  ramme, 
Ye  fpeake  like  a  Capon  that  had  the  cough  now : 
Bee  of  good  cheere,  anon  ye  fhall  doe  well  ynow. 

31.  Jlop^tcr.  Vpon  thy  comforte,  I  will  all  things 
well  handle.  [candle. 

|H.  |Herri.  So  loe,  that  is  a  breafl  to  blowe  out  a 
But  what  is  this  great  matter  I  woulde  faine  knowe, 
We  fliall  fynde  remedie  therefore  I  trowe. 
Doe  ye  lacke  money  ?  ye  knowe  myue  olde  offers, 
Ye  haue  always  a  key  to  my  purfe  and  coffers. 

JK.  IKogjSter.  I  thanke  thee  :  had  euer  man  fuche  a 
frende  ?  [lende. 

JH.  Jlicrrj.  Ye  gyue  vnto  me  :  I  mufl  needes  to  you 

11.  ^Otijlter.  Nay  I  haue  money  plentie  all  things 
to  difcharge.  [offer  fo  large. 

lU.  Plerg.  That  knewe  I  ryght  well  when  I  made 
But  it  is  no  fuche  matter. 

jm.  |Ecrj).  What  is  it  than? 
Are  ye  in  daunger  of  debte  to  any  man  ? 
If  ye  be,  take  no  thought  nor  be  not  afraide, 
Let  them  hardly  take  thought  how  they  fhall  be  paide. 

51.  J^ogjEJter.  Tut  I  owe  nought. 

jBfl.  |Eer]).  What  then  ?  fear  ye  imprifonment  ? 

%  ^ogiiter.  No. 

|E.  JEerg.  No  I  wiR  ye  offende,  not  fo  to  be  Hient. 
But  if  he  had,  the  Toure  coulde  not  you  fo  holde. 
But  to  breake  out  at  all  times  ye  would  be  bolde. 
What  is  it  ?  hath  any  man  threatned  you  to  beate  ? 

p.  |^oj)0ter.  What  is  he  that  durfl  haue  put  me  in 
that  heate  ? 
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He  that  beateth  me  by  his  armes  (hall  well  fynde, 
That  I  will  not  be  fane  from  him  nor  runne  behinde. 

JE.  Jtterg.  That  thing  knowe  all  men  euer  fmce  ye 
ouerthrewe, 
The  fellow  of  the  Lion  which  Hercules  flewe. 
But  what  is  it  than  ? 

^.  JloDjSter.  Of  loue  I  make  my  mone.        [alone? 

|E.  ptecg.  Ah  this  foolifhe  a  loue,  wilt  neare  let  vs 
But  bicaufe  ye  were  refufed  the  lafl  day, 
Ye  fayd  ye  woulde  nere  more  be  intangled  that  way. 
I  would  medle  no  more,  fmce  I  fynde  all  so  vnkinde, 

^.  PogjsJtcr.  Yea,  but  I  can  not  fo  put  loue  out  of 
my  minde. 

ptati).  |Eer.  But  is  your  loue  tell  me  firfl,  in  any  wife. 
In  the  way  of  Mariage,  or  of  Merchandife  ? 
If  it  may  otherwife  than  lawful!  be  founde, 
Ye  get  none  of  my  helpe  for  a  hundred  pounde. 

^.  J^ogiSter.  No  by  my  trouth  I  would  haue  hir  to 
my  Wife.  [your  life, 

|tt.  JEerg.  Then  are  ye  a  good  man,  and  God  faue 
And  what  or  who  is  fhe,  with  whome  ye  are  in  loue  ? 

Jl.  llogiSter.  A  woman  whome  I  knowe  not  by  what 
meanes  to  moue. 

|E.  Itter]).  Who  is  it? 

%.  ^ogiStcr.  A  woman  yond. 

p,.  |Eerj).  What  is  hir  name  ? 

31.  ^ogsJtcr.  Hir  yonder. 

p.  picrg.  Whom. 

fi.  ^oj)0ter.  Miftreffe  ah. 

|E.  JEerg.  Fy  fy  for  fhame 
Loue  ye,  and  know  not  whome?  but  hir  yonde,  a  Woman, 
We  fliall  then  get  you  a  Wyfe,  I  can  not  tell  whan. 

Ji.  PogjSter.  The  faire  Woman,  that  fupped  wyth 
vs  yeflernyght. 
And  I  hearde  hir  name  twice  or  thrice,  and  had  it  ryght. 

|E.  JEerg.  Yea,  ye  may  fee  ye  nere  take  me  to  good 
cheere  with  you, 
If  ye  had,  I  coulde  haue  tolde  you  hir  name  now. 

]R.  "Kopglft.  I  was  to  blame  in  deede,but  the  nexte 
ivnie  uerchaunce  : 
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And  fhe  Jwelleth  in  this  houfe. 

|E.  JEcrg.   What  ChriRian  Cuflance. 
Jl.  ^ogjster.  Except  I  haue  hir  to  my  Wife,  I  (hall 
runne  madde.  [for  madde. 

jut.  JEerg.  Nay  vnwife  perhaps,  but  I  warrant  you 
|il.  ^og^ter.  I  am  vtterly  dead  vnleffe  I  haue  my 

defne. 
JE.  JEerg.  Where  be  the  bellov/es  that  blewe  this 

fodeine  fire  ? 
J[l.  JlopjSter.   I  heare   fhe   is  worthe   a   thoufande 
pounde  and  more.  [afore, 

pi.  lEei'g.  Yea,  but  learne  this  one  leffon  of  me 
An  hundred  pounde  of  Marriage  money  doubtleffe, 
Is  euer  thirtie  pounde  flerlyng,  or  fomewhat  leffe, 
So  that  hir  Thoufande  pounde  yf  fhe  be  thriftie, 
Is  muche  neere  about  two  hundred  and  fiftie, 
Howebeit  wowers  and  Widowes  are  neuer  poore. 
%.  J^ogiSJtcr.  Is  fhe  a  Widowe  ?  T  loue  hir  better 

therefore. 
JE.  JEcrg.  But  I  heare  fhe  hath  made  promife  to 
another.  [my  brother. 

^.  J^OjijStcr.  He  fhall  goe  without  hir,  and  he  were 
JU.  |Eerg.  I  haue  hearde  fay,  I  am  right  well  aduifed, 
That  flie  hath  to  Gawyn  Goodlucke  promifed. 
Jl.  JSogfitcr.  What  is  that  Gawyn  Goodlucke  ? 
Jit.  Jlterj).  a  Merchant  man. 

5p,.  ^ogjster.  Shall  he  fpeede  afore  me  ?  nay  fir  by 
fweete  Sainct  Anne. 
Ah  fir,  Backare  quod  Mortimer  to  his  fovve, 
I  wyll  haue  hir  myne  owne  felfe  I  make  God  a  vow. 
For  I  tell  thee,  fhe  is  worthe  a  thoufande  pounde. 
|E.  pierg.  Yet  a  fitter  wife  for  your  mafliip  might 
be  founde : 
Suche  a  goodly  man  as  you,  might  get  one  wyth  lande, 
Befides  poundes  of  golde  a  thoufande  and  a  thoufande, 
And  a  thoufande,  and  a  thoufande,  and  a  thoufande, 
And  fo  to  the  fumme  of  twentie  hundred  thoufande, 
Your  mofl  goodly  perfonage  is  worthie  of  no  leffe. 
51.  3Ioj)0ter.  I  am  forie  God  made  me  fo  comely 
doubtleffe. 
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For  that  maketh  me  eche  where  fo  highly  fauoured. 
And  all  women  on  me  fo  enamoured.  [out  that? 

JH.  JHcrj).  Enamoured  quod  you?  haue  ye  fpied 
Ah  fir,  mary  nowe  I  fee  you  know  what  is  what. 
Enamoured  ka  ?  mary  fir  fay  that  againe, 
But  I  thought  not  ye  had  marked  it  fo  plaine. 

JR.  ^ogjSter.  Yes,  eche  where  they  gaze  all  vpon  me 
and  flare.  [they  dare. 

|E.  JHcrg.   Vea  malkyn,  I  warrant  you  as  muche  as 
And  ye  will  not  beleue  what  they  fay  in  the  flreete, 
When  your  mafhyp  paffeth  by  all  fuch  as  I  meete. 
That  fometimes  I  can  fcarce  finde  what  aunfwere  to 

make. 
Who  is  this  (fayth  one)  fir  Laimcelot  du  lake  ? 
Who  is  this,  greate  Guy  of  Warwike,  fayth  an  other  ? 
No  (fay  I)  it  is  the  thirtenth  Hercules  brother. 
Who  is  this  ?  noble  Hedor  of  Ti^oy,  fayth  the  thirde  ? 
No,  but  of  the  fame  nefl  (fay  1)  it  is  a  birde. 
Who  is  this  ?  greate  Goliali,  Saiupfon,  or  Colbi-aiuk  ? 
No  (fay  I)  but  it  is  a  brute  of  the  Alie  lande. 
Who  is  this?  greate  Alexander'^  or  Cliarle  le  Maigne'^ 
No,  it  is  the  tenth  Worth ie,  fay  I  to  them  agayne  : 
I  knowe  not  if  I  fayd  well. 

y.  JlogjStcr.  Yes  for  fo  I  am. 

|E.  JEctg.  Yea,  for  there  were  but  nine  worthies  be- 
fore ye  came. 
To  fome  others,  the  thirde  Cato  I  doe  you  call. 
And  fo  as  well  as  I  can  I  aunfwere  them  all. 
Sir  I  pray  you,  what  lorde  or  great  gentleman  is  this  ? 
Maifler  Ralph  Roiiler  Doifler  dame  fay  I,  ywis. 
O  Lorde  (fayth  fhe  than)  what  a  goodly  man  it  is, 
Woulde  Chrifl  I  had  fuch  a  hufbande  as  he  is. 
O  Lorde  (fay  fome)  that  the  fight  of  his  face  we  lacke  : 
It  is  inough  for  you  (fay  I)  to  fee  his  backe. 
His  face  is  for  ladies  of  high  and  noble  parages. 
With  whome  he  hardly  fcapeth  great  mariages. 
With  muche  more  than  this,  and  much  otherwife. 

|[l.  3^og?;ter.  I  can  thee  thanke  that  thou  canfl  fuche 
anfweres  deuife  : 
But  I  perceyue  thou  dofle  me  throughly  knowe. 
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|\J.  JEerg.  I  marke  your   maners  for  myne  owne 
learnyng  I  trowe, 
But  fuche  is  your  beautie,  and  fuche  are  your  actes, 
Suche  is  your  perfonage,  and  fuche  are  your  factes, 
That  all  women  faire  and  fowle,  more  and  leffe,    [leffe, 
That  eye  you,  they  lubbe  you,  they  talke  of  you  doubt- 
Your  p[l]eafant  looke  maketh  them  all  merie, 
Ye  paffe  not  by,  but  they  laugh  till  they  be  werie, 
Yea  and  money  coulde  I  haue  the  truthe  to  tell, 
Of  many,  to  bryng  you  that  way  where  they  dwell. 
^.  PogiElter.  Merygreeke  for  this  thy  reporting  well 
of  mee  :  [pardee  : 

|tt.  |Eerg.  What  fhoulde  I  elfe  fir,  it  is  my  duetie 
1^.  Poj)j5ter.  I  promife  thou  (halt  not  lacke,  while  I 

haue  a  grote. 
|E.  Jttcrg.  Faith  fir,  ind  I  nere  had  more  nede  of  a 

newe  cote. 
JK..  Jlog^ter.  Thou  fhalte  haue  one  to  morowe,  and 
golde  for  to  fpende.  [ende 

|E.  ptcrg.  Then  I  trufl  to  bring  the  day  to  a  good 
For  as  for  mine  owne  parte  hauing  money  inowe, 
I  could  lyue  onely  with  the  remembrance  of  you. 
But  nowe  to  your  Widowe  whome  you  loue  fo  hotte. 
^.  PogjSttr.  By  cocke  thou  fayefl  truthe,  I  had  al- 
mofl  forgotte.  [you  wliat  ? 

JE.  pterg.  What  if  Chriflian  Cuflance  will  not  haue 
'%.  ^oijSter.  Haue  me?    yes  I  warrant  you,  neuer 
doubt  of  that, 
I  knowe  flie  loueth  me,  but  fhe  dare  not  fpeake. 
|E.  |Eer|).  In  deede  meete  it  were  fome  body  fhould 
it  breake.  [night, 

Ji.  J^oijSter.  She  looked  on  me  twentie  tymes  yefter- 
And  laughed  fo. 

JE.  JEerj).  That  fhe  coulde  not  fitte  vpright, 
%.  JioijSter.  No  faith  coulde  fhe  not. 
|E.  JEerp.  No  euen  fuch  a  thing  I  cafl. 
p.  Jiopjelter.  But  for  wovvyng  thou  knowefl  women 
are  fhamefafl.  [g^^ti) 

But  and  fhe  knewe  my  minde,  I  knowe  fhe  would  be 
And  thinke  it  the  beft  chaunce  that  euer  flie  had. 
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JE.  JHerj).  Too  hir  then  like  a  man,  and  be  bolde 
fortli  to  flarte, 
VVowers  neuer  fpeede  well,  that  haue  a  falfe  harte. 

JS.  fioijSter.  What  may  I  beft  doe? 

|E.  JHerg.  Sir  remaine  ye  a  while, 
Ere  long  one  or  other  of  hir  houfe  will  appere. 
Ye  knowe  my  minde. 

^.  |[lo;DS<ter.  Yea  now  hardly  lette  me  alone. 

|E.  ptcrg.  In  the  meane  time  fir,  if  you  pleafe,  I 
wyll  home, 
And  call  your  Mufitians,  for  in  this  your  cafe 
It  would  fette  you  forth,  and  all  your  wowyng  grace, 
Ye  may  not  lacke  your  inRrumentes  to  play  and  ^\x\^. 

JH.  fvOPSlter.  Thou  knowefl  I  can  doe  that. 

IE.  lEerp.  As  well  as  any  thing. 
Shall  I  go  call  your  folkes,  that  ye  may  fhewe  a  call  ? 

Jl.  lloujelter.  Yea  runne  I  befeeche  thee  in  all  poffi- 
ble  hafle. 

IE.  |Eeru.  I  goe.  Exeat. 

%.  ^0D)5ter.  Yea  for  I  loue  fmgyng  out  of  meafure. 
It  comforteth  my  fpirites  and  doth  me  great  pleafure. 
But  who  commeth  forth  yond  from  my  fwete  hearte 

Cuflance  ? 
My  matter  frameth  well,  thys  is  a  luckie  chaunce. 

Actus,  j.  Scaena.  iij. 

|Eage  JEumble  ix\i$\,,  fpmning  on  the  difiaffe.    Slibet 

STaik  apace,  fowyng.    ^nnot  |Llgface  kiiittyng. 

fi.  Pobter. 

|E.  JEumbl.  'S^^^^|F  thys  difiaffe  were  fpoonne 

Margerie  Mumblecrufl. 

STib    STalk.    Where    good 

flale  ale  is  will  drinke 

no  water  I  trufl. 

^.  JEumbl.  Dame  Cuflance  hath  promifed  vs  good 

ale  and  white  bread.  [hir  head  : 

STib  ealk.  If  flie  kepe  not  promife.  I  will  befhrewe 
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But  it  will  be  flarke  nyght  before  I  (hall  haue  done. 
^.  JRogjSter.  I  will  flande  here  a  while,  and  talke  with 
them  anon, 
I  heare  them  fpeake  of  Cuflance,  which  doth  my  heart 

good, 
To  heare  hir  name  fpoken  doth  eiien  comfort  my  blood. 
|E.  JEttmbl.  Sit  downe  to  your  worke  Tibet  like  a 

good  girle. 
STib.  ^Talk.  Nourfe  medle  you  with  your  fpyndle  and 
your  whirle, 
No  hade  but  good,  Madge  Mumblecrufl,  for  whip  and 

whurre 
The  olde  prouerbe  doth  fay,  neuer  made  good  furre. 
JE.  |Eumbl.  Well,  ye  wyll  fitte  downe  to  your  worke 

anon,  I  trufl. 
5l^ib.  ^Talk.  Soft  fire   maketh   fweete   malte,   good 

Madge  Mumblecrufl. 
|E.  JEttmbl.  And  fweete  malte  maketh  ioly  good  ale 

for  the  nones. 
Sib.  STalk.  Whiche  will  Aide  downe  the  lane  without 
any  bones.  Cantet. 

Olde   browne   bread   crufles  mud  haue  much  good 

mumblyng. 
But  good  ale  downe  your  throte  hath  good  eafie  tumbling. 
p.  l^ogiBlter.  The  iolyefl.  wenche  that  ere  I  hearde, 
little  moufe. 
May  I  not  reioyce  that  fhe  fhall  dwell  in  my  houfe  ? 
^ib.  STalk.  So  firrha,  nowe  this  geare  beginneth  for 

to  frame. 
|E.  JEumbl.  Thanks  to  God,  though  your  work  (land 

(lil,  your  tong  is  not  lame 
STib.  Salk.  And  though  your  teeth  be  gone,  both  fo 
fharpe  and  fo  fine 
Yet  your  tongue  can  renne  on  patins  as  well  as  mine. 
|E.  JEumbl.  Ye  were  not  for  nought  named  Tyb 

Talke  apace. 
Sib.  Salk.  Doth  my  talke  grieue  you  ?    Alack,  God 

faue  your  grace. 
|E.  |Eumbl.  I  holde  a  grote  ye  will  drinke  anon  for 
this  geare. 
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^Tib.  ^alk.  And  I  wyll  pray  you  the  flripes  for  me 

to  beare. 
JH.  JEumbl.   I  holde  a  penny,  ye  will  drink  without 

a  cup.  [all  vp. 

5l^ib.  STalk.  Wherein  fo  ere  ye  drinke,  I  wote  ye  drinke 
^tt.  ^Igface.  By  Cock  and  well  fowed,  my  good 

Tibet  Talke  apace. 
5rib.  ^Talk.  And  een  as  well  knitte  my  nowne  Annot 

Alyface. 
JR.  Popjjter.  See  what  a  fort  fhe  kepeth  that  mull 

be  my  wife. 
Shall  not  I  when  I  haue  hir,  leade  a  merrie  life  ? 
STib.  STalk.  Welcome  my  good  wenche,  and   fitte 

here  by  me  iufl. 
^n.  |llt|face.  And  howe  doth  our  old  beldame  here, 

Mage  Mumblecrufl? 
^ib.  tTalk.  Chyde,  and  fmde  faultes,  and  threaten 

to  complaine. 
^n.  ^Igface.  To  make  vs  poore  girles  (hent  to  hir 

is  fmall  gaine. 
Jtt.  Jtttimbl.  I  dyd  neyther  chyde,  nor  complaine, 

nor  threaten. 
Jl.  JlojJjeiter.  It  woulde  giieue  my  heart  to  fee  one  of 

them  beaten. 
JE.  Jltumbl.  I  dyd  nothyng  but  byd  hir  worke  and 

holde  hir  peace. 
STib.  ^Talk.  So  would  I,  )f  you  coulde  your  clatter- 
ing ceaffe  : 
But  the  deuill  can  not  make  olde  trotte  holde  hir  tong. 
^n.  ^Igface.  Let  all  thefe  matters  paffe,  and  we  three 

fmg  a  fong, 
So  fhall  we  pleafantly  bothe  the  tyme  beguile  now, 
And  eke  difpatche  all  our  workes  ere  we  can  tell  how. 
STib.  STalk.  I  fhrew  them  that  fay  nay,  and  that  fhall 

not  be  I. 
|E.  JEumbl.  And  I  am  well  content. 
STib.  STalk.  Sing  on  then  by  and  by. 
Ji.  ^ogjJtcr.  And  I  will  not  away,  but  liflen  to  their 

long, 
Yet  Merygreeke  and  my  folkes  tary  very  long. 
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5l^ib,  |ln,  and  JEargerie,  doefmge  h^re. 

Pipe  mery  Annot.  etc. 
Trilla,  Trilla.  Trillarie. 

Worke  Tibet,  worke  Annot,  worke  Margerie. 
Sewe  Tibet,  knitte  Annot,  fpinne  Margerie. 
Let  vs  lee  who  fhall  winne  the  victorie. 

STib.  ^Talk.  This  fleue  is  not  willyng  to  be  fewed  I 

trowe,  [throwe. 

A  fmall  thing  might  make  me  all  in  the  grounde  to 

Then  they  fuig  agayne. 

Pipe  merrie  Annot.  etc. 

Trilla.  Trilla.  Trillarie. 

What  Tibet,  what  Annot,  what  Margerie. 

Ye  fleepe,  but  we  doe  not,  that  Ihall  we  trie. 

Your  fingers  be  nombde,  our  worke  will  not  lie. 

S^ib.  ^alk.  If  ye  doe  fo  againe,  well  I  would  aduile 
you  nay. 
In  good  footh  one  floppe  more,  and  I  make  holy  day. 

They  finge  the  thirde  tyme. 

Pipe  Mery  Annot.  etc. 
Trilla.  Trilla.  Trillarie. 
Nowe  Tibbet,  now  Annot,  nowe  Margerie. 
Nowe  whippet  apace  for  the  mayflrie. 
But  it  will  not  be,  our  mouth  is  fo  drie. 

S^ib.  STalk.  Ah,  eche  finger  is  a  thombe  to  day  me 
thinke, 
[  care  not  to  let  all  alone,  choofe  it  fwinime  or  finke. 

They  fing  the  fourth  tyme. 

Pipe  Mery  Annot.  etc. 
Trilla.  Trilla.  Trillarie. 
When  Tibet,  when  Annot,  when  Margerie. 
1  will  not,  I  can  not,  no  more  can  I.    Lette  Mr  caste 
Then  giue  we  all  ouer,  and  there  let  it  lye.   vvorL.  '' 

STib.  ^alk.  There  it  lieth,  the  worfle  is  but  a  curried 
cote, 
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Tut  I  am  vfed  therto,  I  care  not  a  <^TOte. 
^n.  ^Inface.    Haiie  we  done  fingyng  fince?  then 
will  I  in  againe, 
Here  I  founde  you,  and  here  I  leaue  both  twaine.  Exeat. 
IE.  JEumbl.   And   I   will  not   be  long  after:  Tib 

Talke  apace. 
^ib.  ^Talk.  What  is  ye  matter? 
Jit.  JEumb.  Yond  flode  a  man  al  this  fpace 
And  hath  hearde  all  that  euer  we  fpake  togyther. 
STib.  S^alk.   Mary  the  more  loute  he  for  his  comming 
hither. 
And  the  leffe  good  he  can  to  liflen  maidens  talke. 
I  care  not  and  I  go  byd  him  hence  for  to  walke: 
It  were  well  done  to  knowe  what  he  maketh  here 
away. 
^.  ^0])SJtcr.  Nowe  myght  I  fpeake  to  them,  if  I  wift 
what  to  fay.  [he  is. 

Jtt.  JEumbl.  Nay  we  will  go  both  off,  and  fee  what 
^.  ^oj);Ster.  One  that  hath  hearde  all  your  talke 

and  fingyng  ywis. 
STib.  STalk.  The  more  to  blame  you,  a  good  thriftie 
hufbande  [hande. 

Woulde  elfewhere  haue  had  fome  better  matters  in 
Jl.  ^ogsJter.  I  dyd  it  for  no  harme,  but  for  good 
loue  I  beare,  [heare. 

To  your  dame  miflreffe  Cuflance,   I  did  your  talke 
And  Miflreffe  nource  I  will  kjffe  you  for  acquaintance. 
JU.  JEumbl.  I  come  anon  Ir. 
^Tib.  STAlk.  Faith  I  would  our  dame  Cuflance 
Sawe  thi;j  geare. 

|H.  JEumbl.  I  mufl  firft  wipe  al  cleane,  yea  I  mufl. 
STib.  S^alk.  Ill  chieue  it  dotyng  foole,  but  it  mufl  be 

cuft. 
|lfl.  JEumbl.  God  yelde  you  fir,  chad  not  fo  much 
ichotte  not  whan, 
Nere  fince  chwas  bore  chwine,  of  fuch  a  gay  gentleman. 
51.  Pog^Stcr.  I  will  kiffe  you  too  mayden  for  the  good 

will  I  beare  you. 
STib.  STalk.  No  forfoth,  by  your  leaue  ye  fhall  not 
kiffe  me. 
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31.  JRogiSter.  Yes  be  not  afearde,  I  doe  not  difdayne 

you  a  whit. 
STib.  STalk.  Why  fhoulde  I  feare  you  ?  I  haue  not 

fo  Httle  wit, 
Ve  are  but  a  man  I  knowe  very  well 
p.  llogiSter.  Why  then  ? 
feib.  (iTalk.  Forfooth  for  I  wyll  not,  I  vfe  not  to 

kiffe  men. 
^.  laOgjslter.  I  would  faine  kiffe  you  too  good  maiden, 

if  I  myght. 
STib.  STalk.  What  Ihold  that  neede  ? 
Jl.  ^Ogjlter.  But  to  honor  you  by  this  light. 
I  vfe  to  kiffe  all  them  that  I  loue  to  God  I  vowe. 
STib.  ^Talk.  Yea  fir  ?  I  pray  you  when  dyd  ye  laft 

kiffe  your  cowe. 
3^.  ^og!E(ter.  Ye  might  be  proude  to  kiffe  me,  if  ye 

were  wife. 
STib.  STalk.  What  promotion  were  therein  ? 
'%.  jlogjiter.  Nourfe  is  not  fo  nice, 
eib.  ^Talk.  Well  I  haue  not  bene  taught  to  kiffing 

and  licking. 
^.  ^og^ter.  Yet  I  thanke  you  miftreffe  Nourfe,  ye 

made  no  flicking. 
JU.  JEumbl.  I  will  not  fl-icke  for  a  koffe  with  fuch 

a  man  as  you. 
TExh.  STalk.   They  that  lufl :    I  will  againe  to  my 

fewyng  now. 
^it.  ^lji{ac[e].  Tidings  hough,  tidings,  dameCuflance 

greeteth  you  well. 
5.  ^og^ter.  Whome  me? 

%Xi.  ^Igface.  You fn?  no  fir ?  I  do  no  fuche  tale  tell. 
Jl.  ^ogjlter.  But  and  flie  knewe  me  here. 
%Xi.  ^Igface.  Tybet  Talke  apace, 
Your  miflreffe  Cuftance  and  mine,  mufl  fpeake  with 

your  grace. 
Srib.  STalk.  With  me  ? 
^n.  ^Igface.  Ye  mufle  come  in  to  hir  out  of  all 

doutes. 
%x\}.  STallt   And  my  work  not  half  done  ?     A  mis- 
chief on  all  loutes.  Ex.  am. 
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JR.  Jlogjiter.  Ah  good  fvveet  noiirfe. 

JE.  JEumb.  A  good  fweete  gentleman. 

3R.  ^og^ter.  What  ? 

|E.  JEuntbl.  Nay  I  can  not  tel  fir,  but  what  thing 

would  you  ? 
%..  ^ogjSter.  Howe  dothe  fweete  Cuflance,  my  heart 

of  gold,  tell  me  how  ? 
IE.  l&ttmbL  She  dothe  very   well   fir,  and   com- 

maunde  me  to  you. 
?R.  Pogjster.  To  me  ? 
|E.  p:ttmbl.  Yea  to  you  fir. 
Jl.  ^ogslter.  To  me  ?  nurfe  tel  me  plain 
To  me  ? 

|E.  JEttmb.  Ye. 

J^.  y,og!Sltcr.  That  word  maketh  me  aliue  again. 

|E.  JEttmbl.  She  commaunde  me  to  one  lafl  day 

who  ere  it  was. 
5R.  ^og^tcr.  That  was  een  to  me  and  none  other 

by  the  Maffe. 
|E.  lEumbl.  I  can  not  tell  you  furely,  but  one  it 

was. 
^.  yogiJter.  It  was  I  and  none  other;  this  commeth 

to  good  paffe. 
I  promife  thee  nourfe  I  fauour  hir. 
|E.  lEumb.  Een  fo  fir. 
y .  ^ogsitcr.  Bid  hir  fue  to  me  for  mariage. 
p.  lEumbl.  Een  fo  fir. 

JR,.  PogiEJter.  And  furely  for  thy  fake  (he  fhall  fpcedc. 
p.  Pumb.  Een  fo  fir. 

JS-.  ^ogjitcr.  I  (hall  be  contented  to  take  hir. 
fk.  JEumb.  Een  fo  fir. 

y.  ^ogjJter.  But  at  thy  requeft  and  for  thy  fake. 
P:.  |Eumb.  Een  fo  fir. 
'%.  Pog^tcr.  And  come  hearke  in  thine  eare  what  to 

fay. 
ill.  pnmb.  Een  fo  fir.  ^l!f!:^Z, 

long  tale  in 
kir  eare. 


c 
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Actus,  j.  Scsena.  iiij. 

Ittathera  JEerggrceke.  Poblttct  JBouglitie.  I^arpax. 
JRalpl)  ^ogfiter.  jllargene  JEumbUcru^t. 

1^-  J^^^8-  [^^^^I^Ome  on  firs  apace,  and  quite 

your  felues  like  men, 
Your  pains  (halbe  rewarded. 
p.  pOtt.   But   I   wot   not 
when. 

|E.  JEerg.  Do  your  maifler  worfhip   as   ye   haue 

done  in  time  pafl.  [haue  a  cafl. 

p.  Pottgl).  Speake  to  them  :  of  mine  office  he  fhall 

|E.  JEerg.  Harpax^  looke  that  thou  doe  well  too, 

and  thy  fellow. 
Harpax.    I  warrant,  if  he  will  myne  example  folowc. 
JE.  JEfrg.    Curtfie  whoorefons,   douke    you    and 
crouche  at  euery  worde,  [borde. 

p.  PouqI).  Yes  whether  our  maifler  fpeake  earnefl.  or 
|E.  JEerg.  For  this  heth  vpon  his  preferment  in 
deede.  [fpeede. 

p.  pougl).  Oft  is  hee  a  wower,  but  neuer  doth  he 
|E.  JEerg.  But  with  whome  is  he  nowe  fo  fadly 

roundyng  yond  ? 
p.  potrgl).  With  Nobs  nicebecetur  miferere  fonde. 
[|E.]  |Eerg.  God  be  at  your  wedding,  be  ye  fpedde 
alredie  ? 
I  did  not  fuppofe  that  your  loue  was  fo  greedie, 
I  perceiue  nowe  ye  haue  chofe  of  deuotion, 
And  ioy  haue  ye  ladie  of  your  promotion. 

^.  PogjSter.  Tufhe  foole,  thou  art  deceiued,  this  is 
not  fhe.  [well  I  vife  ye. 

|E.  JEcrg.  Well  mocke  muche  of  hir,  and  keepe  hii* 
I  will  take  no  charge  of  fuch  a  faire  piece  keeping. 
|E.  JEumbl.  What  ayleth  thys  fellowe  ?  he  driueth 
me  to  weeping.  [merrie  woman, 

|E.  JEerg.  What  weepe  on  the  weddyng  day?  be 
Though  I  fay  it,  ye  haue  chofe  a  good  gentleman. 
^.  5log^ti?r.  Kocks  nownes  what  meanefl  thou  man, 
tut  a.  whiftle. 
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[JU.  |\iterg.]  Ah  fir,  be  good  to  hir,  flie  is  but  a 
Ah  fweete  lambe  and  coney.  [griflle, 

p,.  Jlog^tcr.  Tut  thou  art  deceiued.  [receiued. 

JU.  JEcrg.  Weepe  no  more  lady,  ye  (hall  be  well 
Vp  wyth  fome  mery  noyfe  firs,  to  bring  home  the  bride. 

Ji.  3^og)2»ter.  Gogs  armes  knaue,  art  thou  madde  ? 
I  tel  thee  thou  art  wide.  [home  brought. 

IE.  JEerj).  Then  ye  entende  by  nyght  to  haue  hir 

|l.  ^ogiSter.  I  tel  thee  no. 

p:.  I^erg.  How  then  ? 

Ji.  ^og^ter.  Tis  neither  ment  ne  thought. 

JlX.  JEerg.  What  fhall  we  then  doe  with  hir  ? 

p.  ^ogjJter.  Ah  foolifh  harebraine, 
This  is  not  fhe. 

|E.  JEcrg.  No  is  ?  why  then  vnfayde  againe, 
And  what  yong  girle  is  this  with  your  mafhyp  fo  bolde? 

^.  Jlog!5;ter.  A  girle  ?  [yere  old. 

|E.  JEerg.  Yea.     I  dare  fay,  fcarfe  yet  three  fcore 

^.  ^ogjSter.  This  fame  is  the  faire  widowes  nourfe 
of  whome  ye  wotte.  [home  olde  trotte, 

|E.  JEerg.  Is  fhe  but  a  nourfe  of  a  houfe  ?  hence 
Hence  at  once. 

p.  Jvog^ter.  1^0,  no. 

|E.  JEerv.  What  an  pleafe  your  mafhip 
A  nourfe  talke  fo  homely  with  one  of  your  worfhip? 

'%.  J^OgiSter.  I  will  haue  it  fo :  it  is  mypleafure  and  will. 

|E.  JEerg.    Then    I    am   content.      Nourfe   come 
againe,  tarry  flill. 

^.  |[log^ter.  What,  fhe  will  helpe  forward  this  my 
fute  for  hir  part.  [ing  on  my  hart. 

JE.  JEerg.  Then  ill  mine  owne  pygs  nie,  and  blefs- 

^.  flogjSiter.  This  is  our  befl  friend  man. 

|E.  JEcrg.  Then  teach  hir  what  to  fay 

JE.  JEumbl.  I  am  taught  alreadie. 

|E.  |Eerg.  Then  go,  make  no  delay. 

Ji.  flogsJtcr.  Yet  hark  one  word  in  thine  eare. 

|E.  lEcrg.   Back  firs  from  his  taile.  [counfaile  ? 

JU.  JlogiSier.  Backe  vilaynes,  will  ye  be  priuie  of  my 

|E.  JEerj).  Backe  firs,    fo  :    I   tolde  you  afore  ye 
woulde  be  flient. 
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y.  ^ogjster.  She  fhall  haue  the  firfl  day  a  whole 
pecke  of  argent. 

|E.  |Eumbl.  A  pecke  ?  Nomine  pairis,  hauc  ye  fo 
much  fpare  ?  [were  it  bare, 

^.  ^ogjelter.  Yea  and  a  carte  lode  therto,  or  elfe 
Befides  other  mouables,  houfholde  fluffe  and  lande. 

in.  JEttmbl.  Haue  ye  lands  too. 

^.  ^og^lter.  An  hundred  marks. 

|E.  jkcrg.  Yea  a  thoufand 

|E.  lUumbl.  And  haue  ye  cattell  too?  andfheepetoo? 

3^.  P^ogiSter.  Yea  a  fewe.  [fhewe. 

|E.  Jlflctg.  He  is  afhamed  the  numbre  of  them  to 
Een  rounde  about  him,  as  many  thoufande  fheepe  goes, 
As  he  and  thou  and  I  too,  haue  fingers  and  toes. 

pi.  JEttmbl.  And  how  many  yeares  olde  be  you? 

y.  Jlog^ter.  Fortie  at  left. 

|E.  jut  erg.  Yea  and  thrice  fortie  to  them. 

p-.  Pog«iler.  Nay  now  thou  dofl  iefl. 
I  am  not  fo  olde,  thou  mifreckonefl.  my  yeares. 

|E.  JEerg.  I   know  that  ;    but  my  minde  was  on 
buUockes  and  fleeres. 

|E.  JEunxbl.  And  what  fhall  I  fhewe  hir  your  mas- 
terfhips  name  is  ?  [that  yvvis. 

1^.  I^og^tcr.  Nay  flie  fhall  make  fute  ere  fhe  know 

|E.  ptumbl.  Yet  let  me  fomewhat  knowe. 

Jit.  JEerj).  This  is  hee  vnderfland. 
That  killed  the  blewe  Spider  in  Blanchepouder  lande. 

|ll.  JEttmbl.  Yea/<?///i',  William  zee  law,dydhezolaw? 

JE.  JEerg.  Yea  and  the  laflElephantthateuerhefawe, 
As  the  beafl  paffed  by,  he  flart  out  of  a  bufke. 
And  een  with  pure  flrength  of  armes  pluckt,  out  his 
great  tufke.  [that  ? 

JE.  JEttmbl.  Icftis^  nomine  patris^  what  a  thing  was 

JH.  §voi«Jtcr.  Yea  but  Merygreke  one   thing   thou 

JE.  JEcrg.  What  ?  [haft  forgot. 

%.  |loj)s;ter.  Of  thother  Elephant. 

JE.  JEcrj).   Oh  hym  that  fledde  away. 

|l.  ^ogjstcr.  Yea.  [that  day 

JE.  JEerg.  Yea  he  knew  that  his  match  was  in  place 
Tut,  he  bet  the  king  of  Crickets  on  Chriftmaffe  day, 
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That  he  crept  in  a  hole,  and  not  a  worde  to  fay. 

Jlfl.  JHumbl.  A  fore  man  by  zembletee. 

JE.  J^flcrg.  Why,  he  wrong  a  ckib 
Once  in  a  fray  out  of  the  hande  of  Belzebub. 

Jl.  Jlog^EJter.  And  how  when  Mumfifion  ? 

JH.  |tterj).  Oh  your  couflrelyng 
Bore  the  lanterne  a  fielde  fo  before  the  gozelyng. 
Nay  that  is  to  long  a  matter  now  to  be  tolde : 
Neuer  afke  his  name  Nurfe,  I  warrant  thee,  be  bolde, 
He  conquered  in  one  day  from  Rome^  to  Naples ^ 
And  woonne  Townes  nourfe  as  fad  as  thou  canfl  make 
Apples.  [he  is  to  fore. 

JH.  JEumbl.  O  Lorde,  my  heart  quaketh  for  feare  : 

Jl.  ^ogjSter.  Thou   makefl   hir  to  much    afearde, 
Merygreeke  no  more. 
This  tale  woulde  feare  my  fweete  heart  Cuflance  right 
euill.  [not  the  deuill. 

|E.  pterg.  Nay  let  hir  take  him  Nurfe,  and  feare 
But  thus  is  our  fong  dafht.     Sirs  ye  may  home  againe. 

^.  ^ogjJter.  No  fhall  they  not.     I  charge  you  all 
here  to  remaine  : 
The  villaine  flaues  a  whole  day  ere  they  can  be  founde. 

|E.  Jlterg.  Couche  on  your  marybones  whoorefons, 
down  to  the  ground. 
Was  it  meete  he  Ihould  tarie  fo  long  in  one  place 
Without  harmonic  of  Mufike,  or  fome  folace  ? 
Who  fo  hath  fuche  bees  as  your  maifler  in  hys  head. 
Had  neede  to  haue  his  fpirites  with  Mufike  to  be  fed. 
By  your  maiflerfhips  licence. 

1^.  pog«;ter.  What  is  that  ?  a  moate  ?     [your  coate. 

|E.  JHerg.  No  it  was  a  fooles  feather  had  light  on 

^.  JloijSter.  I  was  nigh  no  feathers  fmce  I  came 
from  my  bed.  [your  hed. 

|1fl.  |tterg.  No  fir,  it  was  a  haire  that  was  fall  from 

^.  ^oijSter.   My  men  com  when  it  plefe  them. 

JE.  JHerg.  By  your  leue. 

3^.  Pointer.  What  is  that?  [foot  of  a  gnat. 

in.  JEerg.  Your  gown  was  foule  fpotted  with  the 

^.  ^oi^tcr.  Their  maifler  to  offende  they  are  no- 
What  now  ?  [thing  afearde. 
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|E.  JB^erg.  A   loufy   haire   from   your   inaderfhips 
beard.  [one  offence. 

Omnes  famulcs.  And  fir  for  Nurfes  fake  pardon  this 
We  fhall  not  after  this  fhew  the  Hke  negligence. 

JS..  Pog^tcr.  I  pardon  you  this  once,  and  come  fing 
nere  the  wurfe.  [tleman  nurfe  ? 

Pl.  ptcrg.  How  like  you  the  goodneffe  of  this  gen- 

|E.  JEumbl.  God  faue  his  maiflerfhip  that  fo  can 
his  men  forgeue, 
Lnd  I  wyll  heare  them  fing  ere  I  go,  by  his  leaue. 

^.  Jiog^tet.  Mary  and  thou  fhalt  wenche,  come  we 
two  will  daunce.  [fong  perchaunce. 

JH.  lEnmbl.  Nay  I  will  by  myne  owne  felfe  foote  the 

jl.  Puu<5tcr.  Go  to  it  firs  luRily. 

|E.  |Eumbl.   Pipe  vp  a  mery  note, 
Let  me  heare  it  playde,  I  will  foote  it  for  a  grote. 

Cant  cut.  [miftreffe. 

fl.  ^og^ter.  Nownurfetakethysfame  letter  hereto  thy 
And  as  my  trufl  is  in  thee  plie  my  bufmeffe. 

|E.  pumbl.  It  Ihalbe  done  ? 

|a.  ptcrg.  Who  made  it  ? 

'%.  ^OgjSJter.  I  wrote  it  ech  whit. 

|E.  pterg.  Then  nedes  it  no  mending. 

|X.  Jlog^tcr.  No,  no. 

|E.  pterg.  No  I  know  your  wit. 
I  warrant  it  wel. 

|E.  |Eumb.  It  fhal  be  deliuered. 
But  if  ye  fpeede,  fhall  I  be  confidered  ? 

|E.  Ptet]).  Whough,  doft  thou  doubt  of  that? 

jHaibge.  What  fhal  I  haue  ?  [deuife  to  craue. 

|E.  JEerg.  An  hundred  times  more  than  thou  can  ft 

|E.  lEumbl.   Shall  I  haue  fome  newe  geare  ?  for 
my  olde  is  all  fpent.  [ladies  rayment. 

|E.  Pterg.  The  worfl  kitchen  wench  fhall  goe  in. 

|E.  lEimbl.  Yea  ?  [go  better 

|E.  Jllterg.  And  the  worR  drudge  in  the  houfe  flial 
Than  your  miRreffe  doth  now. 

Jltar.  Then  I  trudge  with  your  letter,      [mine  owne. 

jm.  |[iOg?;ter.  Now  may  I  repofe  me  :   Cuflance  is 
[  iCt  vs  fing  and  play  homeward  that  it  may  be  knowne. 
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JH.  JEerg.  But  are  you  fure,  that  your  letter  is  well 
JR.  ^ogjSter.  I  wrote  it  my  felfe.  [enough  ? 

|E.  JEcrg.  Then  fing  we  to  dinner. 

Here  they  ftng^  and  go  out  finging. 

Actus,  j.  Scsena.  v. 

(Gll)njstlan  CTttistance.    IHargerle  |lt urn b leer ujs;!. 

CT.  (JTujStancc.  |^j™'j|»'j||  io  tooke  thee  thys  letter 

Margerie  Mumblecrufl? 
IE.  JEumbl.  A  luRie  gay 
bacheler  tooke  it  me  of 
truft, 
And  if  ye  feeke  to  him  he  will  lowe  your  doing. 

(JT.  CTttjeitance.  Yea,  but  where  learned  he  that  man- 
ner of  wowing  ?  [take, 
|E.  JEumbl.  If  to  fue  to  hym,  you  will  any  paines 
He  will  haue  you  to  his  wife  (he  fayth)  for  my  fake. 
(JT.  (fTttieitance.  Some  wife  gentleman  belike.      1  am 
befpoken  : 
And  I  thought  verily  thys  had  bene  fome  token   [pleafe 
From  my  dere  fpoufe  Gawin  Goodluck,  whom  when  him 
God  luckily  fende  home  to  both  our  heartes  eafe. 

JE.  JEumbl.  A  ioyly  man  it  is  I  wote  well  by  report, 
And  would  haue  you  to  him  for  marriage  refort : 
Befl  open  the  writing,  and  fee  what  it  doth  fpeake. 
C  (iTujStattce.  At  thys  time  nourfe  I  will  neither 

reade  ne  breake. 
|E.  |Eumbl.   He  promifed  to  giue   you   a   whole 
pecke  of  golde.  [fhall  be  all  tolde. 

€^.  (JTuiStance.  Perchaunce  lacke  of  a  pynte  when  it 
|E.  |Ettmbl.  I  would  take  a  gay  riche  hufbande, 
and  I  were  you.  [if  I  were  thou. 

(^.  (JTujStance.  In  good  footh  Madge^^een  fo  would  I, 
But  no  more  of  this  fond  talke  now,  let  vs  go  in. 
And  fee  thou  no  more  moue  me  folly  to  begin. 
Nor  bring  mee  no  mo  letters  for  no  mans  pleafure, 
But  thou  know  from  whom. 

JE.  JEumbl.  I  warrant  ye  ihall  be  fure. 
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Actus,  ij.  Scasna.  j. 

poblnet  pott9!)tie. 

p.  pougl).  I^g^l^^^  Here  is  the  houfe  I  goe 

to,  before  or  behinde ? 
I  know  not  where  nor 
when  nor  how  I  Ihal 
it  finde. 
If  I  had  ten  mens  bodies 
and  legs  and  flrength, 
This  trotting  that  I  haue 
mufl  needes  lame  me  at  length. 
And  nowe  that  my  maifler  is  new  fet  on  wowyng, 
I  trufl  there  fhall  none  of  vs  finde  lacke  of  doyng : 
Two  paire  of  fhoes  a  day  will  nowe  be  too  litle 
To  ferue  me,  I  mufl  trotte  to  and  fro  fo  mickle. 
Go  beare  me  thys  token,  carrie  me  this  letter, 
Nowe  this  is  the  befl  way,  nowe  that  way  is  better. 
Vp  before  day  firs,  I  charge  you,  an  houre  or  twaine, 
Trudge,  do  me  thys  meffage,  and  bring  worde  quicke 

again  e. 
If  one  miffe  but  a  minute,  then  his  armes  and  woundes, 
I  woulde  not  haue  flacked  for  ten  thoufand  poundes. 
Nay  fee  I  befeeche  you,  if  my  mofl  truflie  page, 
Goe  not  nowe  aboute  to  hinder  my  manage. 
So  feruent  hotte  wowyng,  and  fo  farre  from  wiuing, 
I  trowe  neuer  was  any  creature  liuyng, 
With  euery  woman  is  he  in  fome  loues  pang, 
Then  vp  to  our  lute  at  midnight,  twangledome  twang. 
Then  twang  with  our  fonets,  and  twang  with  our  dumps. 
And  heyhough  from  our  heart,  as  hcauie  as  lead  lumpes : 
Then  to  our  recorder  with  toodleloodle  poope 
As  the  howlet  out  of  an  yuie  bufhe  (hould  hoope. 
Anon  to  ourgitterne,  thrumpledum,  thrumpledum  thrum, 
Thrumpledum,  thrumpledum,  thrumpledum,  thrumple- 
Of  Songs  and  Balades  alfo  he  is  a  maker,     [dum  thrum. 
And  that  can  he  as  finely  doe  as  lacke  Raker, 
Yea  and  extempore  will  he  dities  compofe, 
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Foolifhe  Marfias  nere  made  the  like  I  fuppofe, 

Yet  mufl  we  fing  them,  as  good  fluffe  I  vndertake, 

As  for  fuch  a  pen  man  is  well  fittyng  to  make. 

A.h  for  thefe  long  nights,  heyhow,  when  will  it  be  day? 

I  feare  ere  I  come  (he  will  be  wowed  away. 

Then  when  aunfwere  is  made  that  it  may  not  bee, 

0  death  why  commeft  thou  not  ?  by  and  by  (fayth  he) 
But  then,  from  his  heart  to  put  away  forowe, 

He  is  as  farre  in  with  fome  newe  loue  next  morowe. 
But  in  the  meane  feafon  we  trudge  and  we  trot, 
From  dayfpring  to  midnyght,  I  fit  not,  nor  reft  not. 
And  now  am  I  fent  to  dame  Chriftian  Cuftance : 
But  I  feare  it  will  ende  with  a  mocke  for  paftance. 

1  bring  hir  a  ring,  with  a  token  in  a  cloute. 

And  by  all  geffe,  this  fame  is  hir  houfe  out  of  doute. 

I  knowe  it  nowe  perfect,  I  am  in  my  right  way. 

And  loe  yond  the  olde  nourfe  that  was  wyth  vs  laft  day. 

Actus,  ij.  Scaena.  ij. 

JUtage  JEumblecrttjsit.     Pobinet  Portjlitie. 

|E.  JEumbl.  IP^^PS  Was  nere  fo  fhoke  vp  afore 

fmce  I  was  borne. 
That  our  miftreffe  coulde 
not  haue  chid  I  wold 
haue  fworne  : 
And  I  pray  God  I  die  if  I  ment  any  harme, 
But  for  my  life  time  this  fhall  be  to  me  a  charme. 
jp.  pougl).  God  you  faue  and  fee  nurfe,  and  howe 
is  it  with  you  ?  [fuche  as  thou. 

|E.  lEumbl.  Mary  a  great  deale  the  worfe  it  is  foi 
p.  pougt).  For  me  ?  Why  (o  ? 
|lt.  |Eumb.  Why  wer  not  thou  one  of  them,  fay, 
That  fofig  and  playde  here  with  the  gentleman  laft 
day  ?  [him  fpoken. 

p.  pougl).  Yes,  and  he  would  know  if  you  haue  for 
And  prayes  you  to  deliuer  this  ring  and  token.,  [brother, 
JH.  lEumbl.  Nowe  by  the  token  that  God  tokened 
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I  will  deliuer  no  token  one  nor  other. 

I  haue  once  ben  fo  flient  for  your  maiflers  pleafure, 

As  I  will  not  be  agayne  for  all  hys  treafure. 

^.  pottjgl).  He  will  thank  you  woman. 

p:.  JEtimbl.  I  will  none  of  his  thanke.  Ex. 

p.  ^Ottgl).  I  weene  I  am  a  prophete,  this  geare  will 
proue  blanke  : 
But  what  fhould  I  home  againe  without  anfwere  go  ? 
It  were  better  go  to  Rome  on  my  head  than  fo. 
I  will  tary  here  this  moneth,  but  fome  of  the  houfe 
Shall  take  it  of  me,  and  then  I  care  not  a  loufe. 
But  yonder  commeth  forth  a  wenche  or  a  ladde, 
If  he  haue  not  one  Lumbardes  touche,  my  uicke  is  bad. 

Actus,  ij.  Scaena.  iij. 

5l^ntepcnie.     p.  JBotigl).     ^ibet  ST.    3^ttot  ^l. 

cTrupeng.  |^^^^^  Am  cleane  lofl  for  lacke  of 

mery  companie, 
We  gree  not  halfe  well  within, 

our  wenches  and  I, 
They   will   commaunde    like 
miflreffes,  they  will  forbyd. 
If  they  be  not  ferued,  Trupeny  mufl  be  chyd. 
Let  them  be  as  mery  nowe  as  ye  can  defire. 
With  turnyng  of  a  hande,  our  mirth  lieth  in  the  mire, 
I  can  not  fkill  of  fuch  chaungeable  mettle, 
There  is  nothing  with  them  but  in  docke  out  nettle. 

p.  pougl).  Whether  is  it  better  that  I  fpeake  to  him 

Or  he  firfl  to  me,  it  is  good  to  caR  the  wurfl.       [furfl. 

If  I  beginne  firR,  he  will  fmell  all  my  purpofe, 

Otherwife  I  fliall  not  neede  any  thing  to  difclofe. 

STntpeng.  What  boy  haue  we  yonder?  I  will  fee 

what  he  is.  [ywis. 

p.  pOttgl).  He  commeth  to  me.     It   is   hereabout 

OTrtxpeng.  WouldeR  thou  ought  friende,  that  thou 

lookeR  fo  about  ?  [no,  I  dout. 

p.  pougl).  Yea,  but  whether  ye  can  helpe  me  or 
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I  feeke  to  one  miftreffe  Cuflance  houfe  here  dwellyng. 

STnxpenie.  It  is  my  miRreffe  ye  feeke  too  by  your  telling. 

^.  jiotigl).  Is  there  any  of  that  name  heere  but  fhee? 

STrnpenie.  Not  one  in  all  the  whole  towne  that  I 
knowe  pardee. 

p.  pougl).  A  Widowe  Ihe  is  I  trow. 

evupcnie.  And  what  and  fhe  be  ? 

p.  JBougl).  But  enfured  to  an  hufbande. 

al^rupenie.  Yea,  fo  thinke  we. 

p.  pou^l).  And  I   dwell  with  hir   hufbande  that 
trufleth  to  be. 

STrupenic.  In  faith  then  mud  thou  needes  be  wel- 
come to  me, 
Let  vs  for  acquaintance  fhake  handes  togither. 
And  what  ere  thou  be,  heartily  welcome  hither. 

STib.  S^alk.  Well  Trupenie  neuer  but  flinging. 

^rt.  |llj)face.  And  friflcing?  [and  whifl<:yng? 

^I^rupenie.   Well  Tibet   and   Annot,   flill  fwingyng 

(iTib.  STalk.  But  ye  roile  abroade. 

%Xi.  ^Igfate.  In  the  flreete  euere  where. 

STvupenie.  Where  are  ye  twaine,  in  chambers  when 
ye  mete  me  there  ? 
But  come  hither  fooles,  I  haue  one  nowe  by  the  hande, 
Seruant  to  hym  that  mufl  be  our  miflreffe  hufbande, 
Byd  him  welcome. 

^n.  ^Igface.  To  me  truly  is  he  welcome.        [come. 

STib.  STalk.  Forfooth  and  as  I  may  fay,  heartily  wel- 

p.  Pougl).  I  thank  you  miflreffe  maides 

|ltt.  ^Igfate.  I  hope  we  fhal  better  know 

^Tib.  STalk.  And  when  wil  our  new  mafler  come. 

p.  portgl)-  Shortly  I  trow.  [reforte 

Sib.  ^alk.  I  would  it  were  to  morow  :  for  till  he 
Our  miflreffe  being  a  Widow  hath  fmall  comforte, 
And  I  hearde  our  nourfe  fpeake  of  an  hufbande  to  day 
Ready  for  our  miflreffe,  a  riche  man  and  a  gay, 
And  we  fhall  go  in  our  frenche  hoodes  euery  day, 
In  our  filke  caffocks  (I  warrant  you)  frefhe  and  gay, 
In  our  tricke  ferdegews  and  billiments  of  golde, 
Braue  in  our  futes  of  chaunge  feuen  double  folde, 
Then  fhall  ye  fee  Tibet  firs,  treade  the  moffe  fo  trimmc. 
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Nay,  why  fayd  I  treade  ?  ye  shall  fee  hir  glide  and 

fwimme, 
Not  lumperdee  clumperdee  like  our  fpaniell  Rig.      [fig, 

^cupeng.  Mary  then  prickmedaintie  come  tofle  me  a 
Who  Ihall  then  know  our  Tib  Talke  apace  trow  ye  ? 

%Xi.  ^Igtace.  And  why  not  Annot  Alyface  as  fyne 
as  she?  [none? 

STrttpettg.  And  what  had  Tom  Trupeny,  a  father  or 

^tt.  ^Igface.  Then  our  prety  newe  come  man  will 
looke  to  be  one.  [knot. 

^rupeng.  We  foure  I  truft  fhall  be  a  ioily  mery 
Shall  we  fmg  a  fitte  to  welcome  our  friende,  Annot  ? 

%Xi.  ^Igface.  Perchaunce  he  can  not  fing. 

p.  pOttgl).   I  am  at  all  affayes.  [alwayes. 

^ib.  ^alk.  By  cocke  and  the  better  welcome  to  vs 

Here  they  fing. 

A  thing  very  fitte  No  man  for  defpite, 

For  them  that  haue  witte,  By  worde  or  by  write 

And  are  felowes  knitte  His  felowe  to  twite, 

Seruants  in  one  houfe  to  bee,  But  further  in  honeflie. 

Is  fafl  fafl  for  to  fitte,  No  good  turnes  entwite, 

And  not  oft  to  flitte,  Nor  olde  fores  recite, 

Nor  varie  a  whitte.  But  let  all  goe  quite, 

But  louirgly  to  agree.  And  louingly  to  agree. 

No  man  complainyng,       After  drudgerie, 
Nor  other  difdayning.  When  they  be  werie, 

For  loffe  or  for  gainyng,  Then  to  be  merie,  [free 
But  felowes  or  friends  to  bee.  To  laugh  and  fing  they  be 
No  grudge  remainyng,  With  chip  and  cherie 

No  worke  refrainyng,  Heigh  derie  derie, 

Nor  helpe  reflrainyng.  Trill  on  the  berie. 

But  louingly  to  agree.  And  louingly  to  agree. 

Finis. 

cTib.  ^alk.  Wyll  you  now  in  with  vs  vnto  our  mis- 
treffe  go  ?  [two. 

p.  JBottgll.  I  haue  firfl.  for  my  maifler  an  errand  or 
But  I  haue  here  from  him  a  token  and  a  ring,  [bring. 
They  fhall  haue  mofle  thanke  of  hir  that  firfl  doth   it 
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STib.  cTalk.  Mary  that  will  I. 
S^rupcng.  See  and  Tibet  fnatch  not  now. 
STib.  ^alk.  And  why  may  not  I  fir,  get  thanks  as 
well  as  you  ?  Exeat.         [you  both. 

^n.  ^Igface.  Yet  get  ye  not  all,  ^we  will  go  with 
And  haue  part  of  your  thanks  be  ye  neuer  fo  loth. 

Exeant  omnes. 
p.  pougl).  So  my  handes  are  ridde  of  it :  I  care 
for  no  more. 
I  may  now  return  home  :  fo  durfl  I  not  afore.   Exeat. 

Actus,  ij.  Scaena.  iiij. 

CT.  (!rtt;5;tance.    ^Tibct.    ^nnot  lilgface.     Sl^rupeng. 

(IT.  €^tt}5tance.  Pf^^^S^y  come  forth  all  three  : 

and  come  hither  pretie 
mayde  : 
"Will  not  fo  many  fore  warn- 
ings make  youafrayde? 
STib.  ^alk.  Yes  forfoth. 

(JT.  (JTu^tance.  But  flil  be  a  runner  vp  and  downe 
Still  be  a  bringer  of  tidings  and  tokens  to  towne. 
oTib.  ^Talk.  No  forfoth  miflreffe. 
(IT.  CujJtance.  Is  all  your  delite  and  ioy 
In  whifkyng  and  ramping  abroade  like  a  Tom  boy. 
^ib.  STalk.  Forfoth  thefe  were  there  too,  Annot  and 
Trupenie.  [denie. 

STrupcnit  Yea  but  ye  alone  tooke  it,  ye  can  not 
^unot  ^Ig.  Yea  that  ye  did. 
STtbet.  But  if  I  had  not,  ye  twaine  would. 
(S^.  (JlusJtance.  You  great  calfe  ye  fhould  haue  more 
witte,  fo  ye  fhould  : 
But  why  (houlde  any  of  you  take  fuch  things  in  hande? 
STibct.  Becaufe  it  came  from  him  that  mufl  be  your 
(JT.  (JTuiStance.  How  do  ye  know  that  ?         [hufbande. 
STibet.  Forfoth  the  boy  did  fay  fo. 
C.  (JTttjStance.  What  was  his  name  ? 
%xs..  IllgCate.  We  a(ked  not. 
C.  Cu^tancc.  No  did  ? 
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%Xi.  llUface.  He  is  not  farre  gone  of  likelyhod. 

5I^rupeng.  I  will  fee.  [bring  him  to  me. 

C  €^ujitance.  If  thou  canfl  finde  him  in  the  flreete 

cTmpenie.  Yes.  Exeat. 

C  (jru.^Jtancc.  Well  ye  naughty girles,  if  euer  I  perceiue 
That  henceforth  you  do  letters  or  tokens  receiue, 
To  bring  vnto  me  from  any  perfon  or  place, 
Except  ye  firfl  fhewe  me  the  partie  face  to  face, 
Eyther  thou  or  thou,  full  truly  abye  thou  fhalt. 

^ibet.  Pardon  this,  and  the  next  tyme  pouder  me 
in  fait.  [to  beware. 

C.  C^ttiStante.  I  fhall  make  all  girles  by  you  twaine 

Sl^ibet.  If  euer  I  offende  againe  do  not  me  fpare. 
But  if  euer  I  fee  that  falfe  boy  any  more 
By  your  miflrefhyps  licence  I  tell  you  afore 
I  will  rather  haue  my  cote  twentie  times  fwinged, 
Than  on  the  naughtie  wag  not  to  be  auenged. 

(H.  (JTu^tantc.  Good  v.enches  would  not  fo  rampe 
abrode  ydelly, 
But  keepe  within  doores,  and  plie  their  work  earneflly, 
If  one  would  fpeake  with  me  that  is  a  man  likely, 
Ye  fhall  haue  right  good  thanke  to  bring  me  worde 
But  otherwyfe  Avith  meffages  to  come  in  pofl      [quickly. 
From  henceforth  I  promife  you,  fhall  be  to  your  cod. 
Get  you  in  to  your  work. 

^Tib.  %xi.  Yes  forfoth. 

CT.  (STu^tauce.  Hence  both  twaine. 
And  let  me  fee  you  play  me  fuch  a  part  againe. 

STrttpettg.  Maiflreffe,  I  haue  runne  pafl   the  farre 
ende  of  the  flreete. 
Yet  can  I  not  yonder  craftie  boy  fee  nor  meete. 

€.  OTuiStance.  No  ? 

STrnpeng.  Yet  I  looked  as  farre  beyonde  the  people. 
As  one  may  fee  out  of  the  toppe  of  Paules  fleeple. 

C.  (STtt^tartce.  Hence  in  at  doores,  and  let  me  no 
more  be  vext.  [the  next. 

^Trupeng.  Forgeue  me  this  one  fault,  and  lay  on  for 

(fT.  (fTtt^tance.  Now  will  I  in  too,  for  I  thinke  fo  God 
me  mende, 
This  will  proue  fome  foolifhe  matter  in  the  ende.  Exeat. 
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Actus.  [i]ij.  Scaena.  j. 


|!tatl)erae  Jlterggreeke. 


p.  pei-^. 


B 

1 

Owe  fay  thys  again e  : 
he  hath  fomewhat 
to  dooing 
Which  followeth   the 
trace  of  one  that 
is  wowing, 
Specially  that  hath  no 
more  wit  in  his 
hedde, 
Than  my  coiifm  Roifler  Doifler  withall  is  ledde. 
I  am  fent  in  all  hafle  to  efpie  and  tcf  marke 
How  our  letters  and  tokens  are  likely  to  warke. 
MaiRer  Roifler  Doifler  mufl  haue  aunfwere  in  hade 
For  he  loueth  not  to  fpende  much  labour  in  wafle. 
Nowe  as  for  Chriflian  Cuflance  by  this  light, 
Though  fhe  had  not  hir  trouthtoGawinGoodluck  plight, 
Yet  rather  than  with  fuch  a  lou,tifhe  dolte  to  marie, 
I  dare  fay  woulde  lyue  a  poore  lyfe  folitarie, 
But  fayne  would  I  fpeake  with  Cuflance  if  I  wifl  how 
To  laugh  at  the  matter,  yond  commeth  one  forth  now. 

Actus,  iij.  Scaena.  ij. 


5[;ibct. 


JHerrjgreeke.    (JTljrtjJtian  QTujstance. 

IH  that  I  might  but  once  in 
my  li'^e  haue  a  fight 
Of  him  that  made  vs  all  fo 

yll  fhent  by  this  light, 
He  fliould  neuer  efcape  if  I 
had  him  by  the  eare. 
But  euen  from  his  head,  I  would  it  bite  or  teare. 
Yea  and  if  one  of  them  w^re  not  inowe, 
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I  would  bite  them  both  off,  I  make  God  auow. 
|E.  Jtterg.  What  is  he,  whome    this  little  moufe 

doth  fo  threaten  ? 
STib.  S^alk.  I  woulde  teache  him  I  trow,  to  make 

girles  fhent  or  beaten. 
JE.  JEerg.  I  will  call  hir :  Maide  with  whome  are 
ye  fo  haflie  ?  [paftie, 

^ib.  ^alk.  Not  with  you  Tir,  but  with  a  little  wag- 
A  deceiuer  of  folkes,  by  fubtill  craft  and  guile. 
|tt.  JEetg.  I  knowe  where  Ihe  is :  Dobinet  hath 
wrought  fome  wile.  [fayd  was  fent 

S^ib.  ^Talk.  He  brought  a  ring  and  token  which  he 
From  our  dames  hufbande,  but  I  wot  well  I  was  fhent : 
For  it  liked  hir  as  well  to  tell  you  no  lies, 
As  water  in  hir  Ihyppe,  or  fait  cafl  in  hir  eies  : 
And  yet  whence  it  came  neyther  we  nor  fhe  can  tell. 
|E.  JHerg.  We  fhall  haue  fport  anone  :  I  like  this 
very  well. 
And  dwell  ye  herewith  miftreffe  Cuflance  faire  maide? 
STib.  STalk.  Yea  mary  doe  I  fir :  what  would  ye  haue 

fayd? 
|E.  pterg.  A  little  meffage  vnto  hir  by  worde  ot 
mouth.  [forfoth. 

^ib.  ^alk.  No  meffages  by  your  leaue,  nor  tokens 
|E.  JHerj).  Then  help  me  to  fpeke  with  hir. 
STibet.  With  a  good  wil  that. 
Here  (he  commeth forth.  Nowfpeake  ye  knowbeflwhat. 
C.  CtijStattCe.  None  other  life  with  you  maide,  but 
abrode  to  fkip  ?  [your  miflreffhip. 

STib.  STalk.  Forfoth  here  is  one  would  fpeake  with 
€^.  (JTujcftattce.  Ah,  haue  ye  ben  learning  of  mo  mes- 

fages  now? 
^ib.  ^alk.  I  would  not  heare  his  minde,  but  bad 

him  (hewe  it  to  you. 
(fT.  CttjEltance.  In  at  dores. 

^ib.  ^alk.  I  am  gon.  Ex, 

JE.  JHcrg.  Dame  Cuflance  god  ye  faue. 
€^.  ^ttjStance.   Welcome   friend    Merygreeke  :    and 
what  thing  wold  ye  haue  ?  [breake. 

Jtt.  JEerg.  I    am   come  to  you  a  little  matter  to 
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Cr.  €^tt!e{tance.  But  fee  it  be  honefl,  elfe  better  not  to 
fpeake.  [of  late  ? 

IE.  pteri).  Howe  feele  ye  your  felfe  affected  here 

(JT.  CttSJtance.  I  feele  no  maner  chaunge  but  after 
But  wherby  do  ye  meane  ?  [the  olde  rate. 

|\J.  JEerg.  Concerning  mariage. 
Doth  not  loue  lade  you  ? 

(JT.  (fTuiE^tance.  I  feele  no  fuch  cariage. 

JE.  JEerg.  Doe  ye  feele  no  pangues  of  dotage  ? 
aunfwere  me  right.  [the  night 

(5^.  (STttjjtance.  I  dote  fo,  that  I  make  but  one  lleepe  all 
But  what  neede  all  thefe  wordes  ? 

JE.  JEerg.  Oh  lefus,  will  ye  fee 
What  diffemblyng  creatures  thefe  fame  women  be  ? 
The  gentleman  ye  wote  of,  whome  ye  doe  fo  loue, 
That  ye  woulde  fayne  marrie  him,  yf  ye  durfl  it  moue, 
Emong  other  riche  widowes,  which  are  of  him  glad, 
Lefl  ye  for  lefmg  of  him  perchaunce  might  runne  mad, 
Is  nowe  contented  that  vpon  your  fute  making, 
Ye  be  as  one  in  election  of  taking. 

(JT.  (JTn^tance.  What  a  tale  is  this  ?  that  I  wote  of  ? 
whome  I  loue? 

|E.  JEerg.  Yea  and  he  is  as  louing  a  worme  againe 
as  a  doue. 
Een  of  very  pitie  he  is  willyng  you  to  take, 
Bicaufe  ye  fhall  not  deflroy  your  felfe  for  his  fake. 

C  C^usdance.  Mary  God  yelde  his  mafhyp  what  euer 
It  is  gentmanly  fpoken.  [he  be, 

|E.  JEeig.  Is  it  not  trowe  ye  ? 
If  ye  haue  the  grace  now  to  offer  your  felf,  ye  fpeede. 

C  ^ujStancc.  As  muche  as  though  I  did,  this  time 
it  (hall  not  neede, 
But  what  gentman  is  it,  I  pray  you  tell  me  plaine, 
That  woweth  fo  finely  ? 

JE.  JEerg.  Lo  where  ye  be  againe, 
As  though  ye  knewe  him  not. 

CT.  C^ujJtance.  Tufh  ye  fpeake  in  iefl. 

|E.  JEerj).  Nay  fure,  the  partie  is  in  good  knacking 
earnefl, 
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And  haue  you  he  will  (he  fayth)  and  haue  you  he  muft. 

€^.  CttjsJtauce.  I  am  promifedduryngmylife,  that  is  iufl. 

|E.  Ptetg.   Mary  fo  thinketh  he,  vnto  him  alone. 

5r.  (EttsJtance.  No  creature  hath  my  faith  and  trouth 
but  one, 
That  is  Gawin  Goodlucke  :  and  if  it  be  not  hee, 
He  hath  no  title  this  way  what  euer  he  "be, 
Nor  I  know  none  to  whome  I  haue  fuch  worde  fpoken. 

|E.  JEerg.  Ye  knowe  him  not  you  by  his  letter  and 
token. 

C.  €^ix?}Unce.  In  dede  true  it  is,  that  a  letter  I  haue, 
But  I  neuer  reade  it  yet  as  God  me  faue. 

|E.  JEerg.  Ye  a  woman  ?  and  your  letter  fo  long 
vnredde. 

(d.  Cu^tance.  Ye  may  therby  know  what  hafl  I  haue 
to  wedde. 
But  now  who  it  is,  for  my  hande  I  knowe  by  geffe. 

p.  lEerj).  Ah  well  I  fay. 

C.  dujtJtattce.  It  is  Roifler  Doifler  doubtleffe. 

JE.  JEerg.  Will  ye  neuer  leaue  this  diffimulation  ? 
Ye  know  hym  not. 

((T.  CTu^tattce.  But  by  imagination. 
For  no  man  there  is  but  a  very  dolt  and  loute 
That  to  wowe  a  Widowe  woulde  fo  go  about. 
He  fliall  neuer  haue  me  hys  wife  while  he  doe  liue. 

|E.  JEerg.  Then  will  he  haue  you  if  he  may,  fo 
mote  I  thriue, 
And  he  biddeth  you  fende  him  worde  by  me, 
That  ye  humbly  befeech  him,  ye  may  his  wife  be, 
And  that  there  fhall  be  no  let  in  you  nor  miftruft, 
But  to  be  wedded  on  funday  next  if  he  Iufl, 
And  biddeth  you  to  looke  for  him. 

C  (Ett^tance.  Doth  he  byd  fo  ? 

|E.  JEerg.  When  he  commeth,  afke  hym  whether 
he  did  or  no  ? 

C  (JTtljsdattte.  Goe  fay,  that  I  bid  him  keepe  him 
warme  at  home 
For  if  he  come  abroade,  he  fhall  cough  me  a  mome. 
My  mynde  was  vexed,  I  fhrew  his  head  fottifh  dolt. 

|E.  |Eerg.  He  hath  in  his  head. 
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(JT.  (flujEftance.  As  much  braine  as  a  burbolt. 

JE.  JWerg.  Well  dame  Cuflance,  if  he  heare  you  thus 

C.  (JTttjItattce.  What  will  he  ?  [play  choploge. 

Jll.  JEerg.  Play  the  deuill  in  the  horologe. 

S^.  Ctt^tancc.  I  defye  him  loute. 

|E.  JEerg.  Shall  I  tell  hyni  what  ye  fay  ? 

C.  ^ttsltattce.  Yea  and  adde  what  fo  euer  thou  canfl, 
I  thee  pray, 
And  I  will  auouche  it  what  fo  euer  it  bee. 

IE.  JEerg.  Then  let  me  alone  we  will  laugh  well 
ye  fhall  fee, 
It  will  not  be  long  ere  he  will  hither  reforte. 

C  (JTu^tattce.  Let  hym  come  when  hym  lufl,  I  wiflie 
no  better  fport. 
Fare  ye  well,  I  will  in,  and  read  my  great  letter. 
I  fhall  to  my  wower  make  anfwere  the  better.    Exeat. 


Actus,  iij.  Scaena.  iij. 

|EatI)etJ)  lEetsgrccke.    Jlox^tcr  Poi;e;tcr. 
|E.  JEerg. 


JlOwe  that  the  whole  anfw.ere 
in  my  deuife  doth  reft, 
I  fhall  paint  out  our  wower 
in  colours  of  the  befl. 
™  And  all  that  I  fay  fhall  be  on 
Cuflances  mouth, 
She  is  author  of  all  that  I  fhall  fpeake  forfoth. 
But  yond  commeth  Roifler  Doiller  nowe  in  a  traunce. 
^.  ^og^ter.  hmo  fende  me  this  day  good  lucke  and 
good  chaunce. 
I  can  not  but  come  fee  how  Merygreeke  doth  fpeede. 
|E.  JEerg.  I  will  not  fee  him,  but  giue  him  a  iutte 
I  crie  your  maflerfhyp  mercie.  [in  deede. 

y.  JlogjJter.  And  whither  now  ?  [you. 

|E.  JEerg.  As  fafl  as  I  could  runne  fir  in  pofle  againfl 
But  why  fpeake  ye  fo  faintly,  or  why  are  ye  fo  fad  ? 
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JR.  JRogiiter.  Thou  knowefl  the  prouerbe,  bycaufe  I 
can  not  be  had. 
Hail  thou  fpoken  with  this  woman  ? 

JE.  Jtterg.  Yea  that  I  haue. 

jl.  ^o^jster.  And  what  will  this  geare  be  ? 

Jtt.  Jlterg.  No  fo  God  me  faue. 

%..  ^ojijlter.  Had  thou  a  flat  anfwer  ? 

|H.  iHerg.  Nay  a  fharp  anfwer. 

JR.  JRogjSter.  What  [hir  cat. 

iE.  JHerg.  Ye  fhall  not  ((he  fayth)  by  hir  will  marry 
Ye  are  fuch  a  calfe,  fuch  an  affe,  fuch  a  blocke, 
Such  a  lilburne,  fuch  a  hoball,  fuch  a  lobcocke, 
And  bicaufe  ye  fhoulde  come  to  hir  at  no  feafon, 
She  defpifed  your  mafhip  out  of  all  reafon. 
Bawawe  what  ye  fay  (ko  I)  of  fuch  a  ientman, 
Nay  I  feare  him  not  (ko  fhe)  doe  the  befl  he  can. 
He  vaunteth  him  felfe  for  a  man  of  proweffe  greate. 
Where  as  a  good  gander  I  dare  fay  may  him  beate. 
And  where  he  is  louted  and  laughed  to  fkorne, 
For  the  veriefl  dolte  that  euer  was  borne, 
And  verieft  lubber,  flouen  and  beafl. 
Lining  in  this  worlde  from  the  weft  to  the  eafl : 
Yet  of  himfelfe  hath  he  fuche  opinion, 
That  in  all  the  worlde  is  not  the  like  minion. 
He  thinketh  eche  woman  to  be.  brought  in  dotage 
With  the  onely  fight  of  his  goodly  perfonage  :   [flock e, 
Yet  none  that  will  haue  hym :  we  do  hym  loute  and 
And  make  him  among  vs,  our  common  fporting  flocke, 
And  fo  would  I  now  (ko  Ihe)  faue  onely  bicaufe, 
Better  nay  (ko  I)  I  lufl  not  medle  with  dawes. 
Ye  are  happy  (ko  I)  that  ye  are  a  woman, 
This  would  cofl  you  your  life  in  cafe  ye  were  a  man. 

|R,.  JRoyjSter.  Yea  an  hundred  thouland  pound  fhould 
not  faue  hir  Hfe.  [your  wife, 

|E.  jllerg.  No  but  that  ye  wo  we  hir  to  haue  hir  to 
But  I  coulde  not  floppe  hir  mouth. 

JR.  JRogiSter.  Heigh  how  alas, 

|E.  lEerg.  Be  of, good  cheere  man,   and  let   the 
worlde  paffe.  [not  bee. 

JR.  JlogiElter.  What  fhall  I  doe  or  lay  nowe  that  it  will 
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|tt.  JHerg.  Ye  (hall  haue  choife  of  a  thoufande  as 
good  as  fliee, 
And  ye  mufl  pardon  hir,  it  is  for  lacke  of  witte. 

11.  |liog)Ster.  Yea,  for  were  not  I  an  hufbande  for 
Well  what  fhould  I  now  doe  ?  [hir  fitte  1 

JH.  JEerg.  In  faith  I  can  not  tell. 

%.  flogjster.  I  will  go  home  and  die. 

JE.  JEerg.  Then  fhall  I  bidde  toll  the  bell? 

%.  Register.  No. 

JE.  JEerg.  God  haue  mercie  on  your  foule,  ah  good 
gentleman, 
That  er  ye  fhuld  th[u]s  dye  for  an  vnkinde  woman. 
Will  ye  drinke  once  ere  ye  goe. 

Jl.  PoiiStec  No,  no,  I  will  none. 

|E.  JEerg.  How  feele  your  foule  to  God. 

%.  ^oijStcr.  I  am  nigh  gone. 

|E.  JEerg.  And  fhall  we  hence  flreight  ? 

%  ^og^ter.  Yea. 

|E.  JEerg.  Placebo  dilexi.  [7V  infra* 

Maifler  Doifler  Doifler  will  flreight  go  home  and  die. 

^.  Jlogjsitcr.  Heigh  how,  alas,  the  pangs  of  death 
my  hearte  do  breake. 

|E.  JEerg.  Holde  your  peace  for  fhame  fir,  a  dead 

man  may  not  fpeake.  [haue  ? 

Nequando  :  What  mourners  and  what  torches  fhall  we 

JR.  JlogiSter.  None.  [graue, 

|E.  JEerg.  Dirige.     He    will   go    darklyng   to   his 
Neque^  lux,  neque  crux,  neque  mourners,  neque  clinke, 
He  will  fleale  to  heauen,  vnknowing  to  God  I  thinke. 
A  porta  inferi,  who  fhall  your  goodes  poffeffe  ? 

^.  JPiOgslter.  Thou  fhalt  be  my  fectour,  and  haue  all 
more  and  leffe. 

JE.  JEerg.  Requiem  ceternam.      Now  God   reward 
your  maflerihyp. 
And  I  will  crie  halfepenie  doale  for  your  worfhyp. 
Come  forth  firs,  heare  the  dolefuU  newes 

I  fliall  you  tell.  Euocat  servos 

Our  good  maiRer  here  will  no  longer  with      ^'^m^is. 
vs  dwell, 

'  See  pp.  87,  88. 
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But  in  fpite  of  Cuflance,  which  hath  hym  weried, 
Let  vs  fee  his  mafhyp  folemnely  buried. 
And  while  fome  piece  of  his  foule  is  yet  hym  within, 
Some  part  of  his  funeralls  let  vs  here  begin.         [man, 
Audiui  vocem.  All  men  take  heede  by  this  one  gentle- 
Howe  you  fette  your  loue  vpon  an  vnkinde  woman. 
For  thefe  women  be  all  fuch  madde  pieuifhe  elues, 
They  will  not  be  wonne  except  it  pleafe  them  felues. 
But  in  fayth  Cuflance  if  euer  ye  come  in  hell, 
Maifler  Roifler  Doifler  fhall  ferue  you  as  well. 
And  will  ye  needes  go  from  vs  thus  in  veiy  deede  ? 

^.  ^ogjsfter.  Yea  in  good  fadneffe  ? 

|E.  JEerg.  Now  lefus  Chrifl  be  your  fpeede. 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  farewell  Roger  olde 

knaue. 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  knaue  knap,    vt  infra* 
Pray  for  the  late  maifler  Roifler  Doiflers  foule, 
And  come  forth  parifh  Clarke,  let  the  paffmg  bell  toll. 
Pray  for  your  mayfler  firs,  and  for  Adseruosmi- 

hym  ring  a  peale.  ^^t^^- 

He  was  your  right  good  maifler  while  he  was  in  heale. 
Qui  Lazai'iwf. 

%.  Jlogs;tcr.  Heigh  how. 

|E.  JEerg.  Dead  men  go  not  fo  fafl 
hi  Paradifum. 

y.  I^og^ter.  Heihow. 

|E.  |Eerg.  Soft,  heare  what  I  haue  cafl 

%.  ^ojj^tcr.  I  will  heare  nothing,  I  am  pafl. 

|E.  pierg.  Whough,  wellaway. 
Ye  may  tarie  one  houre,  and  heare  what  I  fhall  fay, 
Ye  were  befl  fir  for  a  while  to  reuiue  againe, 
And  quite  them  er  ye  go. 

Jl.  JlogjSter.  Troweft  thou  fo  ? 

Pt.  Jlerg.  Ye  plain. 

Jl.  poj)jJter.  How  may  I  reuiue  being  nowe  fo  farre 
pafl? 

|E»  JHerg.  I  will  rubbe  your  temples,  and  fette  you 
againe  at  lafl. 

%.  ^ogjeJter.  It  will  not  be  poffible. 

*  Seep.  8R. 
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f^.  |Ecrg.  Yes  for  twentie  pounde. 

J^.  ^og«{ter.  Amies  what  dofl  thou  ? 

|E.  Jtterg.  Fet  you  again  out  of  your  found 
By  this  croffe  ye  were  nigh  gone  in  deede,  I  might  feele 
y^our  foule  departing  within  an  inche  of  your  heele. 
.^ow  folovv  my  counfell. 

3^.  flogjstcr.  What  is  it  ? 

p.  JEerg.  If  I  wer  you, 
Cuftance  fhould  eft  feeke  to  me,  ere  I  woulde  bowe. 

^.  J^ogstcr.  Well,  as  thou  wilt  haue  me.  euen  fo 
will  1  doe. 

|E.  JHerg.  Then  fhall  ye  reuiue  againe  for  an  houre 
or  two. 

JK,.  ^ogjJtcr.  As  thou  wilt  I  am  content  for  a  little 
fpace. 

|E.  Plerg.  Good  happe  is  not  haflie  :  yet  in  fpace 
com[e]th  grace, 
To  fpeake  with  CuRance  your  felfe  fhoulde  be  very 

well, 
What  good  therof  may  come,  nor  I,  nor  you  can  tell. 
But  now  the  matter  flandeth  vpon  your  mariage, 
Ye  mufl  now  take  vnto  you  a  luftie  courage. 
Ye  may  not  fpeake  with  a  faint  heart  to  Cuflance, 
But  with  a  lufly  bread  and  countenance, 
That  fhe  may  knowe  fhe  hath  to  anfwere  to  a  man. 

^.  JiOgjStcr.  Yes  I  can  do  that  as  well  as  any  can. 

|E.  Jlter]).  Then  bicaufe  ye  m.ufl  Cuflance  face  to 
face  wowe. 
Let  vs  fee  how  to  behaue  your  felfe  ye  can  doe. 
Ye  mufl  haue  a  portely  bragge  after  your  eflate. 

^.  J^oijJter.  Tufhe,  I  can  handle  that  after  the  bell 
rate. 

|E.  pttrg.  Well  done,  fo   loe,  vp  man  with  your 
head  and  chin, 
Vp  with  that  fnoute  man  :  fo  loe,  nowe  ye  begin, 
So,  that  is  fomewhat  like,  but  prankie  cote,  nay  whan. 
That  is  a  luftie  brute,  handes  vnder  your  fide  man  : 
So  loe,  now  is  it  euen  as  it  fhould  bee. 
That  is  fomewhat  like,  for  a  man  of  your  degree. 
Then  mufl  ye  flately  goe,  ietting  vp  and  downe, 
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Tut,  can  ye  no  better  fhake  the  taile  of  your  gownc  ? 
There  loe,  fuche  a  luflie  bragge  it  is  ye  mull  make. 

JR.  ^ogjlter.  To  come  behind,  and  make  curtfie, 
thoij  mufl  fom  pains  take. 

|E.  Plerg.  Elfe  were  I  much  to  blame,  I  thanke 
your  maflerfhyp. 
The  lorde  one  day  all  to  begrime  you  with  worfliyp, 
Backe  fir  fauce,  let  gentlefolkes  haue  elbowe  roome, 
Voyde  firs,  fee  ye  not  maifler  Roifter  Doifler  come  ? 
Make  place  my  maifters. 

JR..  PogiStcr.  Thou  iufllefl  nowe  to  nigh. 

f.  picrg.  Back  al  rude  loutes. 
^0i)j5ter.  Tufh. 
|E.  JlHerg.   I  crie  your  mafhip  mercy 
Hoighdagh,  if  faire  fine  miflreffeCuflancefawe  you  now, 
Ralph  Royfler  Doifler  were  hir  owne  I  warrant  you. 
^.  ^ogiE^ter.  Neare  an  M  by  your  girdle  ? 
|E.  |lterg.  Your  good  maft.erfhyps 
Maiflerfhyp,  were  hir  owne  Miflrefhyps  miflrefhyps, 
Ye  were  take  vp  for  haukes,  ye  were  gone,  ye  were  gone, 
But  now  one  other  thing  more  yet  I  thinke  vpon. 
5^.  JS-OgjStcr.  Shewe  what  it  is. 
|E.  |B.erp.  A  wower  be  he  neuer  fo  poore 
Mufl  play  and  fmg  before  his  beflbeloues  doore, 
How  much  more  than  you  ? 
Ji.  Register.  Thou  fpeakefl  wel  out  of  dout. 
|\tt.  JEcrg.  And  perchaunce  that  woulde  make  hir 

the  fooiier  come  out. 
Jl.  ^ogjsltcr.  Goe  call   my  Mufitians,  bydde  them 

high  apace. 
|E.  Jtterg.  I  wyll  be  here  with  them  ere  ye  can  fay 
trey  ace.  Exeat. 

Jl.  J^ogjStcr.  This  was  well  fayde  of  Mer)^greeke,  J 
lowe  hys  wit, 
Before  my  fweete  hearts  dore  we  will  haue  a  fit. 
That  if  my  loue  come  forth,  that  I  may  with  hir  talke, 
I  doubt  not  but  this  geare  fhall  on  my  fide  walke. 
But  lo,  how  well  Merygreeke  is  returned  fence. 

|lt.  |tterg.  There  hath  grown  no  graffe  on  my  heele 
fince  I  went  hence. 
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Lo  here  haue  I  brought  that  (hall  make  you  paftance. 
Jl.  Jlog«;ter.  Come  fns  let  vs  fmg  to  winne  my  deare 
loue  Cuflance. 

Canfent, 

JU.  Jtterp.  Lo  where  fhe  commeth,  fome  counten- 
aunce  to  hir  make 
And  ye  fhall  heare  me  be  plaine  with  hir  for  your  fake. 


Actus,  iij.  Scsena.  iiij. 

Cujstance.    JEergigreeke.    ^oijeiter  Poijster. 

C  CttjStance.  |g"™™g^Hat  gaudyng  and  foolyng  is 

this  afore  my  doore  ? 


pft.  Itterg.  May  not  folks 
be  honefl,  pray  you, 
though  they  be  pore  ? 
C  CTttjEltante.  As  that  thing  may  be  true,  fo  rich 

folks  may  be  fooles, 
Ji.  JlogjSter,  Hir  talke  is  as  fine  as  fhe  had  learned 

in  fchooles. 
JIJ.  JEer|).  Looke  partly  towarde  hir,  and  drawe  a 

little  nere. 
C  Cttjsitattce.  Get  ye  home  idle  folkes. 
|E.  JEerg.  Why  may  not  we  be  here  ? 
Nay  and  ye  will  haze,  haze :  otherwife  I  tell  you  plaine, 
And  ye  will  not  haze,  then  giue  vs  our  geare  againe. 
€^.  Cttjstance.  In  deede  I  haue  of  yours  much  gay 

things  God  faue  all. 
%.  JlogiElter.  Speake  gently  vnto   Iwr,  and   let  hir 

take  all. 
JE.  Jtterg.  Ye  are  to  tender  hearted:  fhall  fhe  make 
vs  dawes  ?  [caufe. 

Nay  dame,  I  will  be  plaine  with  you  in  my  friends 
%..  ^ogiSter.  Let  all  this  paffe  fweete  heart  and  ac- 
cept my  feruice. 
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(JT.  dtt^tance.  1  will  not  be  ferued  with  a  foole  in 
no  wife, 
When  I  choofe  an  hufbande  I  hope  to  take  a  man. 

|E.  I^erg.  And  where  will  ye  finde  one  which  can 
doe  that  he  can  ? 
Now  thys  man  towarde  you  being  fo  kinde,      [minde. 
You  not  to  make  him  an  anfwere  fomewhat  to  his 

C.  CuiStattce.  I  fent  him  a  full  anfwere  by  you  dyd 
I  not? 

P"  P^tg.  And  I  reported  it. 

^.  Ctt^tance.  Nay  I  muft  fpeake  it  againe. 

JR.  JlotijEJter.  No  no,  he  tolde  it  all. 

JE.  Jtterg.  Was  I  not  metely  plaine  ? 

5^.  ^ogiStcr.  Yes. 

|E.  Plcrg.  But  I  would  not  tell  all,  for  faith  if  I  had 
With  you  dame  Cuflance  ere  this  houre  it  had  been 

bad, 
And  not  without  caufe  :  for  this  goodly  perfonage, 
Ment  no  leffe  than  to  ioyne  with  you  in  mariage. 

(JT.  (iTttiEJtattCC.  Let  him  waft  no  more  labour  nor  fute 
about  me.  [lieth  I  fee, 

|E.  |tterg.  Ye  know  not  where  your  preferment 
He  fending  you  fuch  a  token,  ring  and  letter. 

C.  Cu^tance.  Mary  here  it  is,  ye  neuer  fawe  a  better. 

JE.  JEerg.  Let  vs  fee  your  letter. 

C.  Ctt^tantc.  Holde,  reade  it  if  ye  can. 
And  fee  what  letter  it  is  to  winne  a  woman. 

|E.  JEerg.  To  mine  owne  deare  coney  birde,  fwete 
heart,  and  pigfny 
Good  Millreffe  Cuflance  prefent  thefe  by  and  by, 
Of  this  fuperfcription  do  ye  blame  the  flile  ? 

^.  Ctt«;tattce.  With  the  refl  as  good  fluffe  as  ye 
redde  a  great  while. 

|E.  JHtrg.  Sweete  millreffe  where  as  I  loue  you 
nothing  at  all. 
Regarding  your  fubflance  and  richeffe  chiefe  of  all, 
For  your  perfonage,  beautie,  demeanour  and  wit, 
I  commende  me  vnto  you  neuer  a  whit. 
Sorie  to  heare  report  of  your  good  welfare. 
For  (as  I  heare  fay)  fuche  your  conditions  are, 
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That  ye  be  worthie  fauour  of  no  liuing  man, 

To  be  abhorred  of  euery  honed  man. 

To  be  taken  for  a  woman  enclined  to  vice. 

Nothing  at  all  to  Vertue  gyuing  hir  due  price. 

Wherfore  concerning  manage,  ye  are  thought 

Suche  a  fine  Paragon,  as  nere  honefl  man  bought. 

And  nowe  by  thefe  prefentes  I  do  you  aduertife 

That  I  am  minded  to  marrie  you  in  no  wife. 

For  your  goodes  and  fubflance,  I  coulde  bee  content 

To  take  you  as  ye  are.     If  ye  myride  to  bee  my  wyfe, 

Ye  fhall  be  affured  for  the  tyme  of  my  lyfe, 

I  will  keepe  ye  ryght  well,  from  good  rayment  and  fare, 

Ye  fhall  not  be  kepte  but  in  forowe  and  care. 

Ye  fhall  in  no  wyfe  lyue  at  your  owne  libertie, 

Doe  and  fay  what  ye  lufl,  ye  fhall  neuer  pleafe  me, 

But  when  ye  are  mery,  I  will  be  all  fadde, 

When  ye  are  fory,  I  will  be  very  gladde. 

When  ye  feeke  your  heartes  eafe,  I  will  be  vnkinde, 

At  no  tyme,  in  me  fhall  ye  muche  gentleneffe  finde. 

But  all  things  contrary  to  your  will  and  minde, 

Shall  be  done  :  otherwife  I  wyll  not  be  behinde 

To  fpeake.  And  as  for  all  them  thatwoulde  do  you  wrong 

I  will  fo  helpe  and  mainteyne,  ye  fhall  not  lyue  long. 

Nor  any  fooliflie  dolte,  fhall  cumbre  you  but  I. 

Thus  good  miftreffe  Cuflance,  the  lorde  you  faue  and 

kepe, 
From  me  Roifter  Doifler,  whether  I  wake  or  flepe. 
Who  fauoureth  you  no  leffe,  (ye  may  be  bolde) 
Than  this  letter  purporteth,  which  ye  haue  vnfolde. 

€^.  (fltt^ltante.  Howe  by  this  letter  of  loue  ?  is  it  not 
fine  ?  [myne. 

JR.  ^ogislter.  By  the  armes  of  Caleys  it  is  none  of 

|H.  |tterg.  Fie  you  are  fowle  to  blame  this  is  your 
owne  hand. 

C  (JTuistancc.  Might  not  a  woman  be  proude   of 
fuch  an  hufbande  ? 

Jft.  JHcrg.  Ah  that  ye  would  in  a  letter  fhew  fuch 
defpite. 

Jl.  Jlogjitcr.  Oh  I  would  I  had  hym  here,  the  which 
did  it  endite. 
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fa.  JHer^.  Why  ye  made  it  your  felfe  ye  tolde  me 

by  this  light. 
JR.  JRogjelter.  Yea  I  ment  I  wrote  it  myne  owne  felfe 

yeflernight. 
C  Cixjitance.  Ywis  fir,  I  would  not  haue  fent  you 

fuch  a  mocke. 
y.  JRogjiter.  Ye  may  fo  take  it,  but  I  ment  it  not  fo 

by  cocke. 
|tt.  Jlterg.  Who  can  blame  this  woman  to  fume 
and  frette  and  rage  ? 
Tut,  tut,  your  felfe  nowe  haue  marde  your  owne  marri- 
age. 
Well,  yet  miflreffe  Cuftance,  if  ye  can  this  remitte, 
This  gentleman  other  wife  may  your  loue  requitte. 
C-  CttjEJtance.  No  God  be  with  you  both,  and  feeke 
no  more  to  me.  Exeat. 

|R,.  3R,og0ter.  Wough,  fhe  is  gone  for  euer,  I  (hall  hir 

no  more  fee. 
^.  JEerg.  What  weepe?  fye  for  fhame,  and  blub- 
ber ?  for  manhods  fake, 
Neuer  lette  your  foe  fo  muche  pleafure  of  you  take. 
Rather  play  the  mans  parte,  and  doe  loue  refraine. 
If  fhe  defpife  you  een  defpife  ye  hir  againe. 

JR.  JRogiSter.  By  goffe  and  for  thy  fake  I  defye  hir 

in  deede. 
|E.  JEerg.  Yea  and  perchaunce  that  way  ye  fhall 
much  fooner  fpeede, 
For  one  madde  propretie  thefe  women  haue  in  fey, 
When  ye  will,  they  will  not :  Will  not  ye,  then  will  they. 
Ah  foolifhe  woman,  ah  mofle  vnluckie  Cuflance, 
Ah  vnfortunate  woman,  ah  pieuifhe  Cuflance, 
Art  thou  to  thine  harmes  fo  obflinately  bent, 
That  thou  canfl  not  fee  where  lieth  thine  high  pre'er- 
ment  ?  [well  ? 

Canfl  thou  not  lub  dis  man,  which  coulde  lub  dee  fo 
Art  thou  fo  much  thine  own  foe. 

JR.  JRogjElter.  Thou  doft  the  truth  tell. 
Jft.  jiierj).  Wei  I  lament. 
JR.  JRog^ter.  So  do  I. 
|tt.  JUerg.  Wherfor? 
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jl-  Jlojjsfter.  For  this  thing 
Bicaufe  flie  is  gone. 

|E.  jpHci'ij.  I  mourne  for  an  other  thing. 

^.  ^oi)«}ter.  What  is  it  Merygreeke,  wherfore  thou 
dofl  griefe  take  ? 

IH.  JEerg.  That  I  am  not  a  woman  myfelfe  for  your 
fake^ 
I  would  haue  you  my  felfe,  and  a  flrawe  for  yond  Gill, 
And  mocke  much  of  you  though  it  were  againfl  my 

will. 
I  would  not  I  warrant  you,  fall  in  fuch  a  rage, 
As  fo  to  refufe  fuche  a  goodly  perfonage.  [greeke. 

JH.  PogjSter.  In  faith  I  heartily  thanke  thee  Mery- 

JE.  JHerg.  And  I  were  a  woman. 

J^.  Jlo])0tcr.  Thou  wouldefl  to  me  feeke.  [bee. 

|E.  iEcrg.  For  though  I  fay  it,  a  goodly  perfon  ye 

Jl.  ^op^ter.  No,  no. 

JH.  Jlterg.  Yes  a  goodly  man  as  ere  I  dyd  fee. 

JR.  ^ogjStcr.  No,  I  am  a  poore  homely  man  as  God 
made  mee. 

|lt.  JEerg.  By  the  faith  that  I  owe  to  God  fir,  but 
ye  bee. 
Woulde  I  might  for  your  fake,  fpende  a  thoufande 
pound  land. 

y.  Jlog)5tcr.  I  dare  fay  thou  wouldefl  haue  me  to 
thy  hufbande. 

|tt.  |tterg.  Yea :  And  I  were  the  faired  lady  in  the 
finere. 
And  knewe  you  as  I  know  you,  and  fee  you  nowehere. 
Well  I  fay  no  more. 

JS.  JlogjSter.  Gramercies  with  all  my  hart. 

JH.  Jit  erg.  But  fmce  that  can  not  be,  will  ye  play  a 

JK.  ^ogjiter.  How  (hould  I?  [wife  parte? 

|E.  JHcrg.  Eefraine  from  CuRance  a  while  now. 
And  I  warrant  hir  foone  right  glad  to  feeke  to  you. 
Ye  (hall  fee  hir  anon  come  on  hir  knees  creeping, 
And  pray  you  to  be  good  to  hir  falte  teares  weeping. 

JR.  fiogjster.  But  what  and  Ihe  come  not  ? 

|tt.  lEerg.  In  faith  then  farewel  (he. 
Or  elfe  i(  ye  be  wroth,  ye  may  auenged  be. 
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^.  JRoi^iSter.  By  cocks  precious  potflicke,  and  een 
follhall. 
I  wyll  vtterly  deflroy  hir,  and  houfe  and  all, 
But  I  woulde  be  auenged  in  the  meane  fpace, 
On  that  vile  fcribler,  that  did  my  wowyng  difgrace. 
|tt.  Jlflerg.  Scribler  (ko  you)  in  deede  he  is  worthy 
no  leffe. 
I  will  call  hym  to  you,  and  ye  bidde  me  doubtleffe. 

^.  ^ogjJter.  Yes,  for  although  he  had  as  many  liues, 
As  a  thoufande  widowes,  and  a  thoufande  wiues, 
As  a  thoufande  lyons,  and  a  thoufand  rattes, 
A  thoufande  wolues,  and  a  thoufande  cattes, 
A  thoufande  bulles,  and  a  thoufande  calues, 
And  a  thoufande  legions  diuided  in  halues. 
He  fhall  neuer  fcape  death  on  my  fwordes  point, 
Though  I  fhoulde  be  torne  therfore  ioynt  by  ioynt. 
|tt.  JEerg.  Nay,  if  ye  will  kyll  him,  I  will  not  fette 
him, 
I  will  not  in  fo  muche  extremitie  fette  him. 
He  may  yet  amende  fir,  and  be  an  honefl  man, 
Therfore  pardon  him  good  foule,  as  muche  as  ye  can. 
^.  Jlog^ter.  Well,  for  thy  fake,  this  once  with  his 
lyfe  he  (hall  paffe, 
But  I  wyll  hewe  hym  all  to  pieces  by  the  Maffe. 
|E.  pierj).  Nay  fayth  ye  Ihall  promife  that  he  Ihall 
no  harme  haue, 
Elfe  I  will  not  fet  him. 

Jl.  Jlog^tcr.  I  Ihall  fo  God  me  faue. 
But  I  may  chide  him  a  good. 
JU.  JEerg.  Yea  that  do  hardely. 
fl.  Pollster.  Go  then. 

in.  Jtterg.  I  returne,  and  bring  him  to  you  by  and 
by.  Ex. 
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Actus,  iij.  Scaena.  v. 

JloiiEJtcr  poijster.    JHatJieroe  Jlftergigreeke.     ^cdttener. 

^.  l^ogiSter.  l^/rJfi'wiSH'at  is  a  gentleman  but  his 

worde  and  his  promife  ? 
I  muflnowefaue  thisvilaines 

lyfe  in  any  wife, 
x\nd  yet  at  hym  ah-eady  my 
handes  doe  tickle, 
I  fhall  vneth  holde  them,  they  wyll  be  fo  fickle. 
But  lo  and  Merygreeke  haue  not  brought  him  fens  ? 
|E.  Plerg.  Nay  I  woulde  I  had  of  my  purfe  payde 

fortie  pens. 
^criuener.  So  woulde  I  too :  but  it  needed  not  that 

flounde, 
|E.  JHetg.  But  the  ientman  had  rather  fpent  fiue 
thoufande  pounde, 
For  it  difgraced  him  at  leafl  fiue  tymes  fo  muche. 
^criueiter.  He  difgraced  hym  felfe,  his  loutifhneffe 

is  fuche. 
Jl.  Jlog^ter.  Howe  long  they  flande  prating  ?    Why 

comll  thou  not  away  ? 
|E.  Jlterji.  Come  nowe  to  hymfelfe,  andhearke  what 

he  will  fay. 
^criucner.  I  am  not  afrayde  in  his  prefence  to  ap- 

peere. 
Jl.  ^ogjStcr.  Arte  thou  come  felow  ? 
^criuener.  How  thinke  you  ?  am  I  not  here  ? 
^.  ^og.«>ler.  What  hindrance  hafl  thou  done  me, 

and  what  villanie  ? 
^cnnener.  It  hath  come  of  thy  felfe,  if  thou  hafl 

had  any. 
^.  ^ogjster.  All  the  (locke  thou  comefl  of  later  or 
rather, 
From  thy  fyrfl  fathers  grandfathers  fathers  father, 
Nor  all  that  fliall  come  of  thee  to  the  worldes  ende, 
Though  to  three  fcore  generations  they  defcende, 
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Can  be  able  to  make  me  a  iufl  recompenfe, 
For  this  trefpaffe  of  thine  and  this  one  offenfe. 
^ctiuener.  Wherin? 

Jl.  JRogjSter.  Did  not  you  make  me  a  letter  brother  ? 
^criuencr.  Pay  the  like  hire,  I  will  make  you  fuche 

an  other. 
3^.  JlogjEJter.  Nay  fee  and  thefe  whoorefon  Pharifeys 
and  Scribes 
Doe  not  get  their  liuyng  by  polling  and  bribes. 
If  it  were  not  for  fhame. 
^critrener.  Nay  holde  thy  hands  flill. 
|E.  JEerg.  Why  did  ye  not  promife  that  ye  would 

not  him  fpill  ? 
^ttittener.  Let  him  not  fpare  me. 
Jl.  ^ogjStcr.  Why  wilt  thou  llrike  me  again  ? 
^crittener.  Ye  fhall  haue  as  good  as  ye  bring  of  me 

that  is  plaine. 

JE.  JEetg.  I  can  not  blame  him  fir,  though  your 

blowes  wold  him  greue. 

For  he  knoweth  prefent  death  to  enfue  of  all  ye  geue. 

JR.  Register.  Well,  this  man  for  once  hath  purchafed 

thy  pardon.  [go^i- 

^crittcner.  And  what  fay  ye  to  me  ?  or  elfe  I  will  be 

^.  JlogjSter.  I  fay  the  letter  thou  madefl  me  was 

not  good, 
^triuener.  Then  did  ye  wrong  copy  it  of  likelyhood. 
JR.  JRogielter.  Yes,  out  of  thy  copy  worde  for  worde  I 
wrote.  [wote, 

^crittener.  Then  was  it  as  ye  prayed  to  haue  it  I 
But  in  reading  and  pointyng  there  was  made  fome  faulte. 
JR.  JRogjSter.  I  wote  not,  but  it  made  all  my  matter 

to  haulte. 
^criuener.  Howe  fay  you,  is  this  mine  originall  or 
no  ?  [mote  I  go. 

JR.  J^ogjslter.  The  felfe  fame  that  I  wrote  out  of,  fo 
^criuener.  Loke  you  on  your  owne  fill,  and  I  will 
looke  on  this, 
And  let  this  man  be  iudge  whether  I  reade  amiffe. 
To  myne  owne  dere  coney  birde,  fweete  heart,  and 
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Good  miflreffe  Cuflance,  prefent  thefe  by  and  by. 
How  now  ?  doth  not  this  fuperfcription  agree  ? 

Jl.  ^ogjsiter.  Reade  that  is  within,  and  there  ye  fhall 
the  fault  fee. 

^criueitcr.  Sweete  miflreffe,  where  as  I  loue  you, 
nothing  at  all 
Regarding  your  richeffe  and  fubflance  :  chiefe  of  all 
For  your  perfonage,  beautie,  demeanour  and  witte 
I  commende  me  vnto  yoli  :  Neuer  a  whitte 
Sory  to  heare  reporte  of  your  good  welfare. 
For  (as  I  heare  fay)  fuche  your  conditions  are. 
That  ye  be  worthie  fauour  :  Of  no  liuing  man 
To  be  abhorred  :  of  euery  honefl  man 
To  be  taken  for  a  woman  endined  to  vice 
Nothing  at  all :  to  vertue  giuing  hir  due  price. 
Wherfore  concerning  mariage,  ye  are  thought 
Suche  a  fine  Paragon,  as  nere  honefl  man  bought. 
And  nowe  by  thefe  prefents  I  doe  you  aduertife, 
That  I  am  minded  to  marrie  you  :  In  no  wyfe 
For  your  goodes  and  fubflance  :  I  can  be  content 
To  take  you  as  you  are  :  yf  ye  will  be  my  wife. 
Ye  fhall  be  affured  for  the  time  of  my  life, 
I  wyll  keepe  you  right  well :  from  good  raiment  and  fare. 
Ye  fhall  not  be  kept :  but  in  forowe  and  care 
Ye  fhall  in  no  wyfe  lyue  :  at  your  owne  libertie, 
Doe  and  fay  what  ye  lufl :  ye  fhall  neuer  pleafe  me 
But  when  ye  are  merrie  :  I  will  bee  all  fadde 
When  ye  are  forie  :  I  wyll  be  very  gladde 
When  ye  feeke  your  heartes  eafe  :  I  will  be  vnkinde 
At  no  time  :  in  me  fhall  ye  muche  gentleneffe  finde. 
But  all  things  contrary  to  your  will  and  minde 
Shall  be  done  otherwife  :  I  wyll  not  be  behynde 
To  fpeake :  And  as  for  all  they  that  woulde  do  you  wrong, 
(I  wyll  fo  helpe  and  maintayne  ye)  fhall  not  lyue  long. 
Nor  any  foolifhe  dolte  fliall  cumber  you,  but  I, 
I,  who  ere  fay  nay,  wyll  flicke  by  you  tyll  I  die. 
Thus  good  miflreffe  Cuflance,  the  lorde  you  faue  and 

kepe. 
From  me  Roifler  Doifler,  whether  I  wake  or  flepe, 

£ 
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Who  faiioureth  you  no  leffe,  (ye  may  be  bolde) 
Than  this  letter  purporteth,  which  ye  haue  vnfoldc. 
Now  fir,  what  default  can  ye  finde  in  this  letter  ? 
JR.  JRogiSter.  Of  truth  in  my  mynde  there  can  not  be 
a  better.  [in  writyng, 

^criuener.  Then  was  the  fault  in  readyng,  and  not 
No  nor  I  dare  fay  in  the  fourme  of  endityng, 
But  who  read  this  letter,  that  it  founded  fo  nought  ? 
in.  Jlilcr]).  I  redde  it  in  deede. 
^^critteuer.  Ye  red  it  not  as  ye  ought, 
p.  ^og^ter.  Why  thou  wretched  villaine  was  all  this 

fame  fault  in  thee  ? 
|tt.  JH^erg.  I  knocke  your  coflarde  if  ye  offer  to 

flrike  me. 
^.  ^ogiiter.  Striked  thou  in  deede?  and  I  offer  but 
in  ieft?  [fit  in  refl. 

|E.  Jllterg.  Yea  and  rappe  you  againe  except  ye  can 
And  I  will  no  longer  tarie  here  me  beleue. 

3^.  ^ogjltet.  What  wilt  thou  be  angry,  and  I  do 
thee  forgeue  ? 
Fare  thou  well  fcribler,  I  crie  thee  mercie  in  deede. 
^criuencr.  Fare  ye  well  bibbler,  and  worthily  may 

ye  fpeede. 
^.  Register.  If  it  were  an  other  but  thou,  it  were  a 
knaue.  [both  faue, 

pt.  JlJlerg.  Ye  are  an  other  your  felfe  fir,  the  lorde  vs 
Albeit  in  this  matter  I  mufl  your  pardon  craue, 
Alas  woulde  ye  wyfhe  in  me  the  witte  that  ye  haue? 
But  as  for  my  fault  I  can  quickely  amende, 
I  will  fhewe  Cuflance  it  was  I  that  did  offende. 

^.  |[log0tcr.  By  fo  doing  hir  anger  may  be  reformed. 
|H.  JB^erji.  But  if  by  no  entreatie  fhe  will  be  turned, 
Then  fette  lyght  by  hir  and  bee  as  teflie  as  fliee, 
And  doe  your  force  vpon  hir  with  extremitie. 

3?w.  Jloijiter.  Come  on  therefore  lette  vs  go  home  in 
fadneffe.  [readineffe, 

|E.  pterg.  That  if  force  fhall  neede  all  may  be  in  a 
And  as  for  thys  letter  hardely  let  all  go. 
We  wyll  know  where  (lie  refufe  you  for  that  or  no. 

\Exeaiit  am. 
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Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  j. 

^im  ^nre.    \i^SiS^§SS^^ffA  ^  there  any  man  but 

I     Sym    Surefby 
alone, 
That     would     haue 
taken  fuch  an  en- 
terprifehimvpon, 
In   fuche    an   outra- 
gious  tempefl  as 
as  this  was. 
Suche  a  daungerous  gulfe  of  the  fea  to  paffe. 
I  thinke  verily  Nepiiines  mightie  godfhyp, 
Was  angry  with  fome  that  was  in  our  fliyp, 
And  but  for  the  honeflie  which  in  me  he  founde, 
I  thinke  for  the  others  fake  we  had  bene  drownde. 
But  fye  on  that  feruant  which  for  his  maiflers  wealth 
Will  fticke  for  to  hazarde  both  his  lyfe  and  his  health. 
My  maifler  Gawyn  Goodlucke  after  me  a  day 
Bicaufe  of  the  weather,  thought  befl  hys  fhyppe  to  flay, 
And  now  that  I  haue  the  rough  fourges  fo  well  pafl, 
God  graunt  I  may  finde  all  things  fafe  here  at  lafl. 
Then  will  I  thinke  all  my  trauaile  well  fpent. 
Nowe  the  firR  poynt  wherfore  my  maifler  hath  me  fent 
Is  to  falute  dame  Chriflian  Cuflance  his  wife, 
Efpoufed :  whome  he  tendreth  no  leffe  than  his  life, 
I  mufl  fee  how  it  is  with  hir  well  or  wrong, 
And  whether  for  him  fhe  doth  not  now  thinke  long : 
Then  to  other  friendes  I  haue  a  meffage  or  tway. 
And  then  fo  to  returne  and  mete  him  on  the  way. 
Now  wyll  I  goe  knocke  that  I  may  difpatche  with 

fpeede. 
But  loe  forth  commeth  hir  felfe  happily  in  deede. 
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Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  ij. 

€^.  ^ujEltance.  E^^SHl  Come  to  fee  if  any  more 

flirryng  be  here, 
But  what  flraunger  is  this, 
which  doth  to  meappere? 
^gm  ^ur^.  I  will  fpealce 
to  hir :  Dame  the  lorde  you  faue  and  fee. 
(JT.  Cttjstance.  What  friende  Sym  Surefby  ?     Forfoth 
right  welcome  ye  be, 
Howe  doth  mine  owneGawynGoodlucke,!  praythe  tell? 
^.  ^ureisbg.  When  he  knoweth  of  your  health  he 
will  be  perfect  well  [would  be. 

C  €^tt!Eftance.  If  he  haue  perfect  helth,  I  am  as  1 
^im.  ^ttre.  Suche  neweswill  pleafe  him  well,  this  is 

as  it  fhould  be. 
C.  CujEJtance.  I  thinke  now  long  for  him. 
^3)m  ^ure.  And  he  as  long  for  you. 
C.  CttjEJtance.  When  wil  he  be  at  home  ? 
^|)m  ^nre.  His  heart  is  here  een  now 
His  body  commeth  after. 

(^.  ^ttiStance.  I  woulde  fee  that  faine.         [a  maine. 
^im  ^tire.  As  fall  as  wynde  and  fayle  can  cary  it 
But  what  two  men  are  yonde  comming  hitherwarde  ? 
^.  Cttjdance.  Now  I  (hrew  their  befl  Chriflmaffe 
chekes  both  togetherward. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  iij. 

^oijitcr.    |ltatl)erD  ffterggreke.    ^rnpeng. 


€.  €u0tance. 


Hat  meane  thefe  lewde 
felowes  thus  to  trouble 
me  stil  ? 

Sym  Surefby  here  perchance 
fhal  therof  deme  fom  yll, 
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And  (hall  fufpect  in  me  fome  point  of  naught inefle, 
And  they  come  hithervvard. 

^gm  ^ure.  What  is  their  bufmeffe? 

^.  (JTttjEftance.  I  haue  nought  to  them,  nor  they  to 

me  in  fadneffe. 
^im  ^ure.  Let  vs  hearken  them,  fomewhat  there 

is  I  feare  it. 
JR.  Pogjster.  I  will  fpeake  out  aloude  bell,  that  flie 

may  heare  it. 
JE.  JEerg.  Nay  alas,  ye  may  fo  feare  hir  out  of  hir 
wit.  [hir  no  whit. 

JR.  jlogjjter.  By  the  croffe  of  my  fworde,  I  will  hurt 
fjSa.  JEerg.  Will  ye  doe  no  harme  in  deede,  fhall  I 
trufl  your  worde  ?  [but  in  borde. 

Jl.  Register.  By  Roifler  Doiflers  fayth  1  will  fpeake 
^im.  ^nre.  Let  vs  hearken  them,  fomwhat  there  is 
I  feare  it.  [heare  it : 

^.  JlogiSter.  I  will  fpeake  out  aloude,  I  care  not  who 
Sirs,  fee  that  my  harneffe,  my  tergat,  and  my  fhield, 
Be  made  as  bright  now,  as  when  I  was  lafl  in  fielde. 
As  white  as  I  fhoulde  to  warre  againe  to  morrowe : 
For  ficke  fhall  I  be,  but  I  worke  fome  folke  forow. 
Therfore  fee  that  all  fhine  as  bright  as  fainct  George, 
Or  as  doth  a  key  newly  come  from  the  Smiths  forge. 
I  woulde  haue  my  fworde  and  harneffe  to  fliine  fo  bright, 
That  T  might  therwith  dimme  mine  enimies  fight, 
I  would  haue  it  cafl  beames  as  fafl  I  tell  you  playne, 
As  doth  the  glittryng  graffe  after  a  fhowre  of  raine. 
And  fee  that  in  cafe  I  fhoulde  neede  to  come  to  arm- 
All  things  may  be  ready  at  a  minutes  warning,       [ing, 
For  fuch  chaunce  may  chaunce  in  an  houre,  do  ye 
heare  ? 
|E.  JEcrg.  As  perchance  fliall  not  chaunce  againe 

in  feu  en  yeare. 
JR.  Jlogsitcr.  Now  draw  we  neare  to  hir,  and  here 

what  fhall  be  fayde. 
|E.  JEerg.  But  I  woulde  not  haue  you  make  hir  too 

muche  afrayde. 
'§..  J^ogjaltcr.  Well  founde  fweete  wife  (I  trufl)  for  al 
this  your  foure  looke. 
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C.  (fTttiEftattCe.  Wife,  why  cal  ye  me  wife  ? 
^im  ^ure.  Wife  ?  this  gear  goth  acrook. 
|E.  jfterg.  Nay  miflreffe  Cuflance,  I  warrant  you, 
our  letter 
Is  not  as  we  redde  een  nowe,  but  much  better, 
And  where  ye  halfe  (lomaked  this  gentleman  afore, 
For  this  fame  letter,  ye  wyll  loue  hym  now  therefore, 
Nor  it  is  not  this  letter,  though  ye  were  a  queene, 
That  fhoulde  breake  marriage  betweene  you  twaine  I 
weene.  [fake. 

C.  (STtt^tance.  I  did  not  refufe  hym  for  the  letters 
|R.  Pogjiter.   Then   ye   are   content   me   for   your 

hufbande  to  take. 
(!l.  CttiStattce.  You  for  my  hufbande  to  take?  no- 
thing leffe  truely. 
^.  ^og^ter.  Yea  fay  fo,  fweete  fpoufe,  afore  flraun- 
gers  hardly.  [with  me, 

|\fl.  JEerg.  And  though  I  haue  here  his  letter  of  loue 
Yet  his  ryng  and  tokens  he  fent,  keepe  fafe  with  ye. 
C.  (jTujEltance.  A  mifchiefe  take  his  tokens,  and  him 
and  thee  too. 
But  what  prate  I  with  fooles?  haue  I  nought  elfe  to  doo? 
Come  in  with  me  Sym  Surefby  to  take  fome  repafl. 
^im  ^ure.  I  mufl  ere  I  drinke  by  your  leaue,  goe 
in  all  hafl, 
To  a  place  or  two,  with  earned  letters  of  his. 
€-.  dijStance.  Then  come  drink  here  with  me. 
^im  ^ure.  I  thank  you. 
(JT.  C^rr^tance.  Do  not  mifle 
You  fhall  haue  a  token  to  your  maifler  with  you. 
^gm  ^nre.  No  tokens  this  time  gramercies,  God 
be  with  you.  Exeat. 

CT.  €^ttj5(tance.  Surely  this  fellowe  mifdeemeth  fome 
yll  in  me. 
Which  thing  but  God  helpe,  will  go  neere  to  fpill  me. 
y.  ^og^ter.  Yea  farewell  fellow,  and  tell  thy  maifler 
Goodlucke 
That  he  commeth  to  late  of  thys  bloffome  to  plucke. 
Let  him  keepe  him  there  flill,  or  at  leafl  wife  make  no 
As  for  his  labour  hither  he  fhall  fpende  in  wafl.     [hafl, 
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His  betters  be  in  place  nowe. 

|E.  I^erg.  As  long  as  it  will  hold. 

(IT.  Cu^tdttte.  I  will  be  euen  with  thee  thou  beafl, 
thou  mayfl  be  bolde. 

JH.  Jlog?;ter.  Will  ye  haue  vs  then  ? 

S^.  CujStance.  I  will  neuer  haue  thee. 

Jl.  Jloj)$ter.  Then  will  I  haue  you  ? 

(JT.  S^ujsitance.  No,  the  deuill  flial  haue  thee. 
I  liaue  gotten  this  houre  more  fhame  and  harme  by  thee, 
Then  all  thy  life  days  thou  canfl  do  me  honeflie. 

JE.  JHerj).  Why  nowe  may  ye  fee  what  it  comth  too 
in  the  ende, 
To  make  a  deadly  foe  of  your  moll  louing  frende  : 
And  ywis  this  letter  if  ye  woulde  heare  it  now. 

(!l.  (fTu^tante.  I  will  heare  none  of  it. 

JH.  Jtterg.  In  faith  would  rauifhe  you.       [is  cleare. 

C  CttjJtattce.   He  hath  flained  my  name  for  euer  this 

Jl.  Jlog^ter.  I  can  make  all  as  well  in  an  houre. 

JE.  pierg.  As  ten  yeare. 
How  fay  ye,  wil  ye  haue  him? 

(fT.  (fTuiStattte.  No. 

|E.  |Ecrj).  Wil  ye  take  him? 

^.  (jftts^tance.  I  defie  him. 

|E.  JHfrg.  At  my  word  ? 

§r.  (iTus^tance.  A  fhame  take  him. 
Wafle  no  more  wynde,  for  it  will  neuer  bee. 

/E.  JEerg.  This  one  faulte  with  twaine  fhall  be 
mended,  ye  (hall  fee. 
Gentle  miflreffe  Cuflance  now,  good  miRreffe  Cuflance, 
Honey  miflreffeCuflance  now,fweete  miflreffe  Cuflance, 
Golden  miflreffe Cufiance  now,  white  miflreffeCuflance, 
Silken  miflreffe  Cuflance  now,  faire  miflreffe  Cullance. 

(!!.  (JTujJtance.  Faith  rather  than  to  mary  with  fuche 
a  doltifhe  loute, 
I  woulde  matche  my  felfe  with  a  begger  out  of  doute. 

|E.  JEerg.  Then  I  can  fay  no  more,  to  fpeede  we 
are  not  like, 
Except  ye  rappe  out  a  ragge  of  your  Rhetorike. 

(Jl.  (!ru;5«tance.  Speake  not  of  winnyng   me  :    for  it 
fliall  neuer  be  fo. 
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%.  5^og,2{ter.  Yes  dame,  I  will  haue  you  whether  ye 
will  or  no, 
I  commaunde  you  to  loue  me,  wherfore  fhoulde  ye  not? 
Is  not  my.  loue  to  you  chafing  and  burning  hot  ? 
|E.  I^trg.  Too  hir,  that  is  well  fayd. 
^.  ^agjiter.  Shall  I  fo  breake  my  braine 
To  dote  vpon  you,  and  ye  not  loue  vs  againe  ? 
|E.  Perg.  Wei  fayd  yet. 
C.  (ITujstance.  Go  to  you  goofe. 
1^.  ^og^ter.  I  fay  Kit  CuRance, 
In  cafe  ye  will  not  haze,  well,  better  yes  perchaunce. 
C.  (fittjstattce.  Auaunt  lozell,  picke  thee  hence. 
|E.  pterg.  Wei  fir,  ye  perceiue. 
For  all  your  kinde  offer,  fhe  will  not  you  receiue. 
1^.  j^ogsfter.  Then  a  flrawe  foj-  hir,  and  a  flravve  for 
hir  agame. 
She  fhall  not  be  my  wife,  woulde  fhe  neuer  fo  faine, 
No  and  though  (he  would  be  at  ten  thoufand  pounde 
cofl.  [ye  haue  lofl. 

IE.  Jtterg.  Lo  dame,  ye  may  fee  what  an  hufbande 
C.  (fTtt^tance.  Yea,  no  force,  a  iewell  muche  better 

lofl  than  founde. 
|tt.  JEerg.  Ah,  ye  will  not  beleue  how  this  doth  my 
heart  wounde. 
How  fhoulde  a  manage  betwene  you  be  towarde. 
If  both  parties  drawe  backe,  and  become  fo  frowarde. 
^.  Jlog^ter.  Nay  dame,  I  will  fire  thee  out  of  thy 
houfe. 
And  deflroy  thee  and  all  thine,  and  that  by  and  by. 
|E.  JHcrg.  Nay  for  the  pafuon  of  God  fir,  do  not  fo. 
^.  ^og^ter.  Yes,  except  flie  will  fay  yea  to  that  fhe 

fayde  no. 
C.  CttiEStattCC.  And  what,  be  there  no  officers  trow 
we,  in  towne 
To  checke  idle  loytrers,  braggyng  vp  and  downe? 
Where  be  they,  by  whome  vacabunds  fhoulde  be  re- 

preR  ? 
That  poore  fillie  Widowes  might  liue  in  peace  and  refl. 
Shall  I  neuer  ridde  thee  out  of  my  companie  ? 
I  will  call  forhelpe,  what  hough,  come  forth  Trupenie. 
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S^rupenle.  Anon.  What  is  your  will  miftrefl'e  ?  dyd 
ye  call  me  ?  [may  be, 

<Jl.  (JTujStance.   lea,  go  runne  apace,  and  as  fall  as 
Pray  Triilram  Trudy,  my  mofle  affured  frende. 
To  be  here  by  and  by,  that  he  may  me  defende. 
STrupenie.  That  meffage  fo  quickly  (hall  be  done  by 
Gods  grace. 
That  at  my  returne  ye  fhall  fay,  I  went  apace.     Exeat. 
€^.  (!ltt!E(tance.  Then  fhall  we  fee  I  trowe,  whether  ye 

fhall  do  me  harme, 
JR.  JKogjStcr.  Yes  in  faith   Kitte,  I  (hall  thee  and 
thine  fo  charme, 
That  all  women  incarnate  by  thee  may  beware. 

(JT.  Ctijstance.  Nay,  as  for  charming  me,  come  hither 

if  thou  dare,  [traine, 

I  fhall  cloute  thee  tyll  thou  flinke,  both  thee  and  thy 

And  coyle  thee  mine  owne  handes,  and  fende  thee 

home  againe.  [me  threaten  ? 

%,  JKog^ter.  Yea  fayfl  thou  me  that  dame?  doft  thou 

Goe  we,  I  flill  fee  whether  I  fhall  be  beaten. 

JE.  JEerg.  Nay  for  tlje  paiflie  of  God,  let  me  now 
treate  peace. 
For  bloudfhed  will  there  be  in  cafe  this  flrife  increace. 
Ah  good  dame  Cuflance,  take  better  way  with  you. 
C  (JTiijStance.  Let  him  do  his  worfl. 
jfE.  JEerg.  Yeld  in  time. 
p.  yogjeJter.  Come  hence  thou. 

Exeant  Roijler  et  Mery. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scsena.  iiij. 

€l)ri)itlan  (JTu^stance.    ^not  ^Igface. 
^Tibet  oT.    |E.  |Etimblecm«Jt. 

C.  Cttsltancc.  I^^^^^O  firra,  if  I  fhould  not  with 

hym  take  this  way, 
I    fhould    not    be   ridde 
of  him    I   thinke    till 
doomes  day. 
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I  will  call  forth  my  folkes,  that  without  any  mockes 
If  he  come  agayne  we  may  giiie  him  rappes  and  knockes. 
Mage  Mumblecrufl,  come  forth,  and  Tibet  Talke  apace. 
Yea  and  come  forth  too,  miflreffe  Annot  Alyface. 
Ilttnot  ^Ig.  I  come. 
oTtbet.  And  I  am  here. 
|E.  JEumb.  And  I  am  here  too  at  length. 
C.  (Jus»tance.  Like  warriers  if  nede  bee,  ye  mud 
fhew  your  flrength 
The  man  that  this  day  hath  thus  begiled  you, 
Is  Ralph  Roifler  Doifler,  whome  ye  know  well  mowe, 
The  mofle  loute  and  daftarde  that  euer  on  grounde 
trode.  [abrode. 

STib.  STalk.  I  fee  all  folke  mocke  hym  when  he  goth 
€^.  CujStattce.  What   pretie .  maide  ?    will   ye   talke 

when  I  fpeake? 
^Tib.  ^alk.  No  forfooth  good  miflrelTe. 
C  C^ttjStance.  Will  ye  my  tale  breake  ? 
He  threatneth  to  come  hither  with  all  his  force  to  fight, 
I  charge  you  if  he  come,  on  him  with  all  your  might. 
|lt.  JHumbl.  I  with  my  diflaffe  will  reache  hyjn  one 

rappe, 
STib.  STalk.  And  I  with  my  newe  broome  will  fweepe 
hym  one  fwappe, 
And  then  with  our  greate  clubbe  I  will  reache  hym  one 
rappe. 
^n.  3^litoe.  And  I  with  our  fkimmer  will  fling  him 

one  flappe. 
5l^tb.    ^Talk.    Then    Trupenies    fireforke   will    him 
fhrewdly  fray. 
And  you  with  the  fpitte  may  driue  him  quite  away. 
(H.  CttjStance.  Go  make  all  ready,  that  it  may  be 

een  fo. 
STib.  ^alk.  For  my  parte  I  flirewe  them  that  lafl  about 
it  go.  jExeanL 
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Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  v. 

cri)njB;tt«n  Cusitante.     ^rttpenie.     ^rijitram  STntj^tg. 

d.  €^UjE;tattCe.  [f^^^SliRupenie  dyd   promife   me 

to  runne  a  great  pace, 
My  friend  Triftram  Trully 

to  fet  into  this  place. 
In  deede  he  dwelleth  hence 
a  good  flert  I  confeffe : 
But  yet  a  quicke  meffanger  might  twice  fmce  as  I  geffe, 
Haue  gone  and  come  againe.    Ah  yond  I  fpie  him  now. 
STrupeng.  Ye  are  a  flow  goer  fir,  I  make  God  auow. 
My  miflreffe  Cufl.ance  will  in  me  put  all  the  blame, 
Your  leggs  be  longer  than  myne :  come  apace  for  fhame. 
€^.  dtjeltance.  I  can  thee  thanke  Trupenie,  thou  hafl 
done  right  wele.  [on  my  hele, 

STrupeng.  Maiflreffefmce  I  went  nograffe  hath  growne 
But  maifler  Triflram  Truflie  here  maketh  no  fpeede. 
(JT.  distance.  That  he  cajne  at  all  I  thanke  him  in 
very  deede. 
For  now  haue  I  neede  of  the  helpe  of  fome  wife  man. 
5r.  STrttiStg.  Then  may  I  be  gone  againe,  for  none 
fuch  I  [a]m.  [man 

STrupenie.  Ye  may  bee  by  your  going :  for  no  Alder- 
Can  goe  I  dare  fay,  a  fadder  pace  than  ye  can. 

(JT.  (jru;e;tance.  Trupenie  get  thee  in,  thou  fhalt  among 
them  knowe. 
How  to  vfe  thy  felfe,  like  a  propre  man  I  trowe. 
^rttpeng.  I  go.     Ex.  [much. 

(JT.  (JTujEftance.  Now  Triflram  Trufly  I  thank  you  right 
For  at  my  firfl,  fending  to  come  ye  neuer  grutch. 
'^.  STrniStg.  Dame  Cuflance  God  ye  faue,  and  while 
my  life  fhall  lafl,  [waft. 

For  my  friende  Goodlucks  fake  ye  fhall  not  fende  in 
C  (JDuiEftance.  He  fhal  giue  you  thanks. 
(iT.  %x\x$\.'^.  I  will  do  much  for  his  fake 
C  (JTujJtance.  But  alack,  I  feare,  great  difpleafure 
fliall  be  take. 
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ST.  STrttiStj).  Wherfore? 

C  (JTtt^ftance.  For  a  foolifh  matter. 

S^.  ^Trnjeftg.  What  is  your  caufe  [dawes. 

C  Cu^tante.  I  am  yll  accombred  with  a  couple  of 

ST.  ^rvriStg.  Nay  weepe  not  woman :  but  tell  me  what 
your  caufe  is 
As  concerning  my  fricnde  is  any  thing  amiffe  ? 

(JT.  (JTttjStance.  No  not  on  my  part :  but  here  was  Sym 
Surefby.  *     *•    . 

ST.  STrn^tie.  He  was  with  me  and  told  me  fo. 

€^.  €^U}5tance.  And  he  (loode  by 
While  Ralph  Roifler  Doifler  with  helpe  of  Merygreeke, 
For  promife  of  mariage  dyd  vnto  me  feeke. 

%.  ^TrujStg.  And  had  ye  made  any  promife  before  them 
twaine,  [flaine, 

C.  ([Tttieltattce.  No  I  had  rather  be  torne  in  pieces  and 
No  man  hath  my  faith  and  trouth,  but  Gawyn  Good- 

lucke, 
And  that  before  Surefby  dyd  I  fay,  and  there  flucke, 
But  of  certaine  letters  there  were  fuche  words  fpoken. 

5r.  STmjStie.  He  tolde  me  that  too. 

C.  €^U!EJtance.  And  of  a  ring  and  token. 
That  Surefby  I  fpied,  dyd  more  than  halfe  fufpect, 
That  I  my  faith  to  Gawyn  Goodlucke  dyd  reiect. 

%.  STrtt^tg.  But  there  was  no  fuch  matter  dame  Cus- 
tance  in  deede  ? 

^.  (iTttiStance.  If  euer  my  head  thought  it,  God  fende 
me  yll  fpeede. 
Wherfore  I  befeech  you,  with  me  to  be  a  witnelfe, 
That  in  all  my  lyfe  I  neuer  intended  thing  lefle, 
And  what  a  brainficke  foole  Ralph  Roifler  Doifler  is, 
Your  felfe  know  well  enough. 

S.  STrujStg.  Ye  fay  full  true  ywis.  f^PPV? 

(!!.  (fTu^tance.  Bicaufe  to  bee  his  wife  I  ne  graunt  nor 
Hither  will  he  com  he  fweareth  by  and  by,  [houfe  flat. 
To  kill  both  me  and  myne,  and  beate  downe  my 
Therfore  I  pray  your  aide. 

ST.  STrujeJtie.  I  warrant  you  that. 

C.  (JTujStance.  Haue  I  fo  many  yeres  liued  a  fobre  life, 
And  fliewed  my  felfe  honeft,  mayde,  widowe,  and  wyfe 
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And  nowe  to  be  abufed  in  fuch  a  vile  forte, 

Ye  fee  howe  poore  Widowes  lyue  all  voyde  of  comfort. 

%.  STrnsJtg.  I  warrant  hym  do  you  no  harme  nor 
wrong  at  all.  [mofl  appall, 

(^.  CttjStante.  No,  but  Mathew  Merygreeke  doth  me 

That  he  woulde  ioyne  hym  felfe  with  fuche  a  wretched 

loute.  [doubte, 

5r.  Erttjilg.  He  doth  it  for  a  iefl  I  knowe  hym  out  of 
And  here  cometh  Merygreke. 

^.  (!lttj5tattce.  Then  fhal  we  here  his  mind. 


Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  vj. 

Ilerggreke.    €!)njs;tkn  Cujstance.    %x\iX>  ^Trit^tg. 

IE.  JEerg.  |^^^gUflance  and  Truftie  both,  I 

doe  you  here  well  finde. 
^.    (JTuj^tance.  Ah    Mathew 
Mer}'greeke,  ye  haue  vfed 
me  well. 

JE.  JEerg.  Nowe    for    altogether    ye    mufl    your 
anfwere  tell. 
Will  ye  haue  this  man,  woman  ?  or  elfe  will  ye  not  ? 
Elfe  will  he  come  neuer  bore  fo  brymme  nor  tofl  fo  hot. 
%xx%.  anb  (iTtt.  But  why  ioyn  ye  with  him. 
%.  STrujEftg.  For  mirth. 

^.  CTtijEltante.  Or  elfe  in  fadneffe  [mater  geffe. 

|E.  JEerg.  The  more  fond  of  you  both  hardly  yat 
S^rij5tram.  Lo  how  fay  ye  dame  ? 
|E.  JEerg.  Why  do  ye  thinke  dame  Cuflance 
That  in  this  wowyng  I  haue  mcnt  ought  but  paflance  ? 
(JT.  CuiStance.   Much   things   ye  fpake,  I  wote,   to 

maintaine  his  dotage. 
|E.  JEerg.  But  well  might  ye  iudge  I  fpake  it  all 
in  mockage  ? 
For  why  ?  Is  Roiller  Doifler  a  fitte  hufband  for  you  ? 
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%,  S^rttjlt^.  I  dare  fay  ye  neuer  thought  it. 

fSi.  Jllerg.  No  to  God  I  vow. 
And  dyd  not  I  knowe  afore  of  the  infurance 
Betweene  Gawyn  Goodlucke,  and  Chriflian  CuHance  ? 
And  dyd  not  I  for  the  nonce,  by  my  conueyance, 
Reade  his  letter  in  a  wrong  fenfe  for  daliance  ? 
That  if  you  CQulde  haue  take  it  vp  at  the  firfl  bounde, 
We  (hould   therat  fuch  a  fporte  and   paflime   haue 

founde, 
That  all  the  whole  towne  fhould  haue  ben  the  merier. 

^.  €^tt|Stance.  Ill  ake  your  heades  both,  I  was  neiier 
werier. 
Nor  neuer  more  vexte  fmce  the  firfl  day  I  was  borne. 

%.  STtttjEftg.  But  very  well  I  wifl  he  here  did  all  in 
fcorne. 

C.  Cttjeltattce.  But  I  feared  therof  to  take  difhoneflie. 

in.  JEerg.  This  Ihould  both  haue  made  fport,  and 

fhewed  your  honeflie  [low. 

And  Goodlucke  I  dare  fweare,  your  witte  therin  would 

^.  ^raiEftg.  Yea,  being  no  worfe  than  we  know  it 
to  be  now.  [come  to  him, 

|ll.  |tttrg.  And  nothing  yet  to  late,  for  when  I 
Hither  will  he  repaire  with  a  (heepes  looke  full  grim, 
By  plaine  force  and  violence  to  driue  you  to  yelde. 

C.  Cttjitance.  If  ye  two  bidde  me,  we  will  with  him 
I  and  my  maides  together.  [pitche  a  fielde, 

|tt.  Jtterg.  Let  vs  fee,  be  bolde. 

C  ^ttjftance.  Ye  fhall  fee  womens  warre. 

ST.  eTtttjEftg.  That  fight  wil  I  behold.  brim, 

|tt.  Jlterg.  If  occafion  ferue,  takyng  his  parte  full 
I  will  ftrike  at  you,  but  the  rappe  Ihall  light  on  him. 
When  we  firll  appeare. 

^.  CujBltance.  Then  will  I  runne  away 
As  though  I  were  afeard. 

%.  STrrtjEltg.  Do  you  that  part  wel  play 
And  I  will  fue  for  peace. 

|tt.  Jtterg.  And  I  wil  fet  him  on. 
Then  will  he  looke  as  fierce  as  a  Cotflbld  lyon. 

%.  ^niieitg.  But  when  gofl  thou  for  him  ? 

|E.  IHerg.  That  do  I  very  nowe. 
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(jr.  (iTuiStance.  Ye  fhal  find  vs  here. 

Jtt.  Jlflcrg.  Wei  god  haue  mercy  on  you.  Ex. 

5r.  5fru!E(tg.  'J'here  is  no  caufe  of  feare,  the  lead  boy 
in  the  llreete  :  [him  take  his  feete. 

C  (JTttiStattce.  Nay,  the  lead  girle  I  haue,  will  make 
But  hearke,  me  thinke  they  make  preparation. 

%.  Snxjstg.  No  force,  it  will  be  a  good  recreation. 

C  CttjEitance.  I  will  fland  within,  and  fleppe  forth 
fpeedily, 
And  fo  make  as  though  I  ranne  away  dreadfully. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  vij. 

Jtl.  Slogjster.    |E.  JHcrggreekc.    €.  (JTu^tance. 
p.  pougl)tie.    Harpax.    STrijs^lram  STrujstg. 

3^-  SSrOgiS^tcr.  IB^^SS^^^  ^^^^'  keepe  your  ray,  and 

fee  your  heartes  be  Route, 
But  where  be  thefe  caitifes, 
me  think  they  dare  not 
route,  [f^-y? 

How  fayfl  thou  Merygreeke  ?  What  doth  Kit  Cuftance 
Jlft.  Jllcrg.  I  am  loth  to  tell  you. 
jl.  ^ogjSter.  Tufhe  fpeake  man,  yea  or  nay  ?  [I  can. 
JE.  |ttcrg.  Forfooth  fir,  I  haue  fpoken  for  you  all  that 
But  if  ye  winne  hir,  ye  mull  een  play  the  man, 
Een  to  fight  it  out,  ye  mufl  a  mans  heart  take. 

JR.  JRogjStcr.  Yes,  they  fhall  know,  and  thou  knowefl 
I  haue  a  flomacke.  [man  had. 

[|tt.  |Ecrg.]  A  flomacke  (quod  you)  yea,  as  good  as  ere 
^.  ^og^EJter.  I  trowe  they  fhall  finde  and  feele  that 
I  am  a  lad.  [meate  as  well, 

Pt.  JEcrg.  By  this  croffe  I  haue  feene  you  eate  your 
As  any  that  ere  I  haue  feene  of  or  heard  tell, 
A  flomacke  quod  you  ?  he  that  will  that  denie 
I  know  was  neuer  at  dynner  in  your  companie. 

JR,.  ^ogjJtcr.  Nay,  the  flomacke  of  a  man  it  is  that 

I  meane.  [I  weene. 

|lt.  JEerg.  Nay  the  flomacke  of  a  horfe  or  a  dogge 
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1^.  JlogiEJter.  Nay  a  mans  flomacke  with  a  weapon 

meane  I.  [fpoone  in  a  pie. 

jm.  JHcrg.  Ten  men  can  fcarce  match  you  with  a 
^.  yvog^tcr.  Nay  the  flomake  of  a  man  to  trie  in 

flrife.  [in  my  lyfe. 

Pt.  Jl^erg.  I  neuer  fawe  your  flomacke  cloyed  yet 
%.  PogjSter.  Tufhe  I  meane  in  flrife   or  fighting 

to  trie.  [angry. 

Pl.  jpflcrg.  We  fhall  fee  how  ye  will  flrike  nowe  being 
"%.  flogjStev.  Haue  at  thy  pate  then,  and  faue  thy 

head  if  thou  may.  [this  day, 

Jin.  pterg.  Nay  then  haue  at  your  pate  agayne  by 
^.  Register.  Nay  thou  mayfl  not  flrike  at  me  againe 

in  no  wife.  [warrantife  : 

Pl.  JHerg.  I  can  not  in  fight  make  to  you  fuche 
But  as  for  your  foes  here  let  them  the  bargaine  bie. 
^.  PogjStcr.  Nay  as  for  they,  fhall  euery  mothers 

childe  die. 
And  in  this  my  fume  a  little  thing  might  make  me, 
To  beate  downe  houfe  and  all,  and  elfe  the  deuill  take 

me. 
|E.  JEerg.  If  I  were  as  ye  be,  by  gogs  deare  mother, 
1  woulde  not  leaue  one  flone  vpon  an  other. 
Though  fhe  woulde  redeeme  it  with  twentie  thoufand 

poundes. 
Jl.  ^ogjSter.  It  fhall  be  euen  fo,  by  his  lily  woundes. 
|E.  pterp.  Bee  not  at  one  with  hir  vpon  anyamendes. 
In.  ^0|)!EJter.  No  though  fhe  make  to  me  neuer  fo 

many  frendes. 
Nor  if  all  the  worlde  for  hir  woulde  vndertake. 
No  not  God  hymfelfe  neither,  fhal  not  hir  peace  make,* 
On  therfore,  marche  forwarde,  foft,  flay  a  whyle  yet. 
P:.  pier]).  On. 
|l.  fiOgiSter.  Tary. 
pi.  picrj).  Forth. 
Jl.  J{oi)^ter.  Back, 
pi.  pien).  On. 

fl.  ^0])$ler.  Soft.  Now  forward  fet.  [alas,  alas. 
&.  ClusJtance.  What  bufineffe  haue  we  here?  out 
^.  JlogiSter.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 
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Dydd  thou  fee  that  Merygreeke?  howafrayde  fliewas? 
Dydll  thou  fee  how  flie  fledde  apace  out  of  my  fight? 
Ah  good  fweete  Cuflance  I  pitie  hir  by  this  hght. 

|E.  |Eer^.  That  tender  heart  of  yours  wyll  marre 
altogether, 
Thus  will  ye  be  turned  with  waggyng  of  a  fether. 

fi.  Jlog^ter.  On  firs,  keepe  your  ray. 

pt.  JEerg.  On  forth,  while  this  geare  is  hot 

y.  ^ODSJter.  Soft,  the  Armes  of  Caleys,  I  haue  one 

|E.  Jllcrg.  What  lacke  we  now  ?  [thing  forgot. 

^.  ^oj)^ter.  Retire,  or  elfe  we  be  all  llain. 

|E.  lEerg.  Backe  for  the  pafhe  of  God,  backe  firs, 
What  is  the  great  mater  ?  [backe  againe. 

Jl.  flogSJtcr.  This  haftie  forth  goyng 
Had  almofl  brought  vs  all  to  vtter  vndoing, 
It  made  me  forget  a  thing  mofl  neceffarie.         [Marie. 

|E.  liter]).  Well  remembred  of  a  captaine  by  fainct 

^.  ^og^ter.  It  is  a  thing  mufl  be  had. 

|E.  Plerg.  Let  vs  haue  it  then. 

1^.  ^OBSlter.  But  I  wote  not  where  nor  how. 

|E.  Jlterg.  Then  wote  not  I  when. 
But  what  is  it  ? 

Jv.  |^o;n^ter.  Of  a  chiefe  thing  I  am  to  feeke.   [a  weke. 

|E.  JEerg.  Tut  fo  will  ye  be,  when  ye  haue  fludied 
But  tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

p.  Pog^tcr.  I  lacke  yet  an  hedpiece.         [to  grece, 

|1ft.  picrg.  The  kitchen  collocauit,  the  beH  hennes 
Runne,  fet  it  Dobinet,  and  come  at  once  withall. 
And  bryng  with  thee  my  potgunne,  hangyng  by  the 

wall, 
I  haue  feene  your  head  with  it  full  many  a  tyme, 
Couered  as  fafe  as  it  had  bene  with  a  Ikrine  : 
And  I  warrant  it  faue  your  head  from  any  flroke, 
Except  perchaunce  to  be  amafed  with  the  fmoke  : 
I  warrant  your  head  therwith,  except  for  the  mifl. 
As  fafe  as  if  it  were  fafl  locked  vp  in  a  chifl : 
And  loe  here  our  Dobinet  commeth  with  it  nowe. 

JS.  pottgl).  Itwillcouerme  tothefhoulderswellinow. 

JE.  |Eerg.  Let  me  fee  it  on. 
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%.  JiOijjitcr.  Tn  fayth  it  dolli  metely  well,  [mud  vs  tell 
|U.  |Hcrn.  There  can  be  no  fitter  thing.     Now  ye 
What  to  do. 

|.l.  Jloij^tcr.  Now  forth  in  rayfirs,andflop])erjomore. 
JIX.  plcrj).   Now   fainct    George    to    borow,    Drum 

dubbe  a  diibbe  afore. 
%.  STi'Ujjtvi.   Wliat   meane  you  to  do  fir,  committe 
manflaiighter.  [laughter. 

5tl.  JiOPijlcr.  I'o    kyll    fortie    fuch,   is   a   matter   of 
ST.  (Z^ru.^tv).   And  who  is  it  fir,  whome  ye  intende 
thus  to  f[)ill  ?  [againfl  my  will. 

Jl.  Jlon^tcr.   Fooliflie    Cuflance    here    lorceth   me 
<S^.  (/Trusty.  And  is  there  no  meane  your  extreme 
wrath  to  flake. 
She  fliall  fome  amendesvnto  your  good  mafliyp  make, 
^l.  liOlj^tcr.   I  will  none  amendes. 
e.  (i!^ru0ti).   Is  hir  offence  fo  fore? 
lit.  ptcrn.  And  he  were  a  loute  flie  coulde  haue 
done  no  more. 
She  hath  calde  him  foole,  and  dreffed  him  like  a  foole. 
Mocked  him  lyke  a  foole,  vfed  him  like  a  foole. 

7^.  S^rus»tr|.  Well  yet  the  Sheriffe,  the  luflice,  or 
ConRable, 
Hir  mifdemeanour  to  punifhe  might  be  able. 

Jl.  Jloiifjtcr.   No  fir,  I  mine  owne  felfe  will  in  this 
prefent  caufe, 
Be  Sheriffe,  and  luflice,  and  whole  Judge  of  the  lawes, 
This  matter  to  amende,  all  officers  be  1  fliall, 
^^onfLablc,  Bailiffe,  Sergeant. 

|H.  ililcri}.   And  hangman  and  all.  [a  man. 

7^.  (i>i"U^t]i.   Yet  a  noble  courage,  and  the  hearte  of 
Should  more  honour  winne  by  bearyng  with  a  woman. 
Therfore  take  the  lawe,  and  lette  hir  aunfwere  therto. 
Jl.  Ilon^tci*.   Merygreeke,  the  beff  way  were  euen  fo 
to  do. 
What  honour  fliould  it  be  with  a  woman  to  fight  ? 
|tt.  fHcni.  And  what  then,  will  ye  thus  forgo  and 

lefe  your  right  ? 
Jl.  Jloii^tcr.  Nay,  T  will  take  the  lawe  on  hir  with- 
outen  "race. 
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%.  5l^rxi)2;tj).  Or  yf  your  mafliyp  coulde  pardon  this 
I  pray  you  forgiue  hir.  [one  trefpace. 

Jl.  Jloji^ter.  Hoh  ? 

p.  |Eerj).  Tufhe  tufhe  fir  do  not. 
Be  good  maider  to  hir. 

5ti.  Jlopsltcr.  Hoh  ? 

|E.  |Ecrii.  Tufli  I  fay  do  not. 
And  what  fhall  your  people  here  returne  flreight  home? 

ST.  STriTJs^tie.  Yea,  leuie  the  campe  firs,  and  hence 
againe  eche  one,  [call, 

fl.  floj)!2;tcr.  But  be  flill  in  readineffe  if  I  happe  to 
I  can  not  tell  what  fodaine  chaunce  may  befall. 

|E.  |1tlcrg.  Do  not  off  your  harneffe  firs  I  you  aduife. 
At  the  lead  for  this  fortnight  in  no  maner  wife, 
Perchaunce  in  an  houre  when  all  ye  thinke  lead. 
Our  maiders  appetite  to  fight  will  be  bed. 
But  foft,  ere  ye  go,  haue  once  at  Cudance  houfe. 

%.  Jlog^Stcr.  Soft,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

JE.  |11ltl'15.  Once  difcharge  my  harqueboufe     [goon. 
And  for  my  heartes  eafe,  haue  once  more  with  my  pot- 

Jl.  Jlog^ltcr.  Holde  thy  handes  elfe  is  all  our  purpofe 
cleane  fordoone. 

|E.  JEerg.  And  it  cod  me  my  life. 

p.  Pogsitcr.  I  fay  thou  flialt  not.       [with  haile  fliot. 

|E.  JHcrj).  By  the  matte  but  I  will.    Haue  once  more 
I  will  haue  fome  pen y worth,  I  will  not  leefe  all. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  viij. 

P-  l^erpgreeke.    (JT.  (JTu^tattce.    Jl.  Pointer.    ^Tib.  eT. 

%Xi.  ^tlgface.    JE.  JEumblccvuiSt.     STrupenie. 

pobinet  poiigl)tie.     I^arpax.     Two 

drinnmes  with  their  Eiifigncs, 

C  (EttjStance.  [^^^^SiHat  caitifes  are  thofe  that 

fo  fliake  my  houfe  wall? 
Jit.  Per]).  Ah  firrha  now 
Cudance  if  ye  had  fo 
muche  wit 
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I  woulde  fee  you  afke  pardon,  and  your  felues  fubmit. 

C-  (JTujitauce.  Haue  I  flill  this  adoe  with  a  couple 
of  fooles  ? 

pi.  lEcrg.  Here  ye  what  fhe  faith  ? 

([T.  (Utt^tance.  Maidens  come  forth  with  your  tooles. 

p.  flogslter.  In  a  ray. 

|E.  Pcrj).  Dubba  dub  firrha. 

in.  ^03)^tcr.  In  a  ray. 
They  come  fodainly  on  vs. 

|E.  Jlcrg.  Dubbadub. 

|i.  J^ogjeiter.   In  a  ray. 
That  euer  I  was  borne,  we  are  taken  tardie. 

|E.  Jtterj).  Now  firs,  quite  our  felues  hke  tall  men 
and  hardie. 

^.  Cujsitance.  On  afore  Truepenie,  holde  thyne  owne 
Annot, 
On  towarde  them  Tibet,  for  fcape  vs  they  can  not. 
Come  forth  Madge  Mumblecruft,  fo  flande  fafl  togither. 

|E.  |lterg.  God  fende  vs  a  faire  day. 

Jl.  ^og^ter.  See  they  marche  on  hither. 

^ib.  STalk.  But  miflreffe. 

€.  €^ii!Stattte.  What  fayfl  you  ? 

^ib.  Shall  I  go  fet  our  goofe  ? 

C  Ctt^tatice.  What  to  do  ? 

Sl^ib.  To  yonder  Captain  I  will  turne  hir  loofe 
And  fhe  gape  and  hiffe  at  him,  as  fhe  doth  at  me, 
I  durfl  ieoparde  my  hande  fhe  wyll  make  him  flee. 

(H.  €^it^tance.  On  forward. 

%.  PogjSter.  They  com. 

|E.  pterg.  Stand. 

3^.  ^og^ter.  Hold. 

IE.  Perg.  Kepe 

%.  fiOg^ter.  There. 

JE.  |Ecrg.  Strike. 

%.  ^og^ter.  Take  heede. 

C.  CttiStauce.  Wei  fayd  Truepeny. 

SCrupeng.  Ah  whoorefons. 

(!!.  €^ttj5tancc.  AVel  don  in  deede 

JH.  pterg.  Hold  thine  owne  H'arpax^  downe  with 
them  Dobinet. 
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Cr.  CTujStattce.  Now  Madge,  there  Annot :  now  flicke 
them  Tibet.  [knaue. 

^Tib.  (ITalk.  All  my  chiefe  qiiarell  is  to  this  fame  little 
That  begyled  me  lafl  day,  nothyng  fhall  him  faue. 

p.  Pougl).   Downe  with  this  litle  queane,  that  hath 
at  me  fuch  fpite, 
Saue  you  from  hir  maifler,  it  is  a  very  fprite. 

C  CujJtauce.  I   my  felfe    will    moimfire    graunde 
captaine  vndertake, 

1^.  jiog^ter.  They  win  grounde. 

|E.  Plerg.  Saue  your  felfe  fir,  for  gods  fake. 

JH.  ^o^iStcr.  Out,  alas,  I  am  flaine,  helpe. 

|H.  JEccg.  Saue  your  felf. 

|l.  jlos^ter.  Alas. 

|E.  pterg.  Nay  then,  haue  at  you  miflreffe. 

y.  Jlloj)^tcr.  Thou  hitteft  me,  alas. 

|E.  pterg.   I  wil  flrike  at  Cuflance  here. 

Ji.  ^og^tcr.  Thou  hitteft  me. 

|E.  |Eerj).  So  I  wil. 
Nay  miflreffe  Cuflance. 

Jl.  JvOgjSter.  Alas,  thou  hittefl  me  flill. 
Hold. 

p.  Perj).  Saue  your  felf  fir. 

Jl.  flogsiter.  Help,  out  alas  I  am  flain 

|E.  JB^crg.  Truce,  hold   your   hands,   truce   for   a 
piffing  while  or  twaine  : 
Nay  how  fay  you  Cuflance,  for  fauing  of  your  life, 
Will  ye  yelde  and  graunt  to  be  this  gentmans  wife  ? 

^.  (JTttjStattCe.  Ye  tolde  me  he  loued  me,  call  ye  this 
loue  ? 

|E.  JEcrg.  He  loued  a  while  euen  like  a  turtle  doue. 

€^.  (fTujStance.  Gay  loue  God  faue  it,  fo  foone  hotte, 
fo  foone  colde, 

|E.  IHerg.  I  am  fory  tor  you  :  he  could  loue  you 
yet  fo  he  coulde. 

%.  |loj)«{tcr.  Nay  by  cocks  precious  fhe   fliall   be 
none  of  mine. 

|E.  JEcvj).  Why  fo  f  [kine. 

JH.  Jiogjsitcr.  Come  away,  by  the  matte  flie  is  man- 
I  durfl  aduenture  the  IciTe  of  my  right  handc, 
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If  fliee  dyd  not  flee  hir  other  hufbande  : 
And  fee  if  fhe  prepare  not  againe  to  fight. 

|E.  ptcrg.  What  then  ?  fainct  George  to  borow,  our 

Ladies  knight. 
Jl.  jlo|i;Stcr.  Slee  elfe  whom  flie  will,  by  gog  fhe 

fhall  not  flee  mee. 
|E.  IHerg.  How  then  ? 

3^.  Jiogjster.  Rather  than  to  be  flaine,  I  will  flee. 
€^.  ^uiStance.  Too  it  againe,  my  knighteffes,  downe 

with  them  all. 
1^.  J^o^iSter.  Away,  away,  away,  fhe  will  elfe  kyll 

vs  all. 
JH.  Plerg.  Nay  flicke  to  it,  like  an  hardie  man  and 

a  tall. 
^.  Hon^ter.  Oh  bones,  thou  hitteft  me.     Away,  or 

elfe  die  we  fliall. 
|H.  JEerg.  Away  for  the  pafhe  of  our  fweete  Lord 

lefus  Chrifl. 
(JT.  CttjStance.  Away  loute  and  lubber,  or  I  fhall  be 

thy  priefl.  Exeant  om. 

So  this  fielde  is  ours  we  haue  driuen  them  all  away. 
^ib  STalk.  Thankes  to  God  miflreffe,  ye  haue  had 

a  faire  day. 
€^.  ^^ujstance.  Well  nowe  goe  ye  in,  and  make  your 

felfe  fome  good  cheere. 
Onines  pariter.  We  goe. 
'<L.  Sl^ru^t.  Ah  fir,  what  a  field  we  haue  had  heere. 
(JT.  (Jlu^tante.  Friend  Triftram,    I    pray   you   be   a 

witneffe  with  me. 
%.  ^Trujltg.  Dame  Cuflance,  I  fhall  depofe  for  ycur 

honeflie. 
And   nowe  fare  ye  well,   except  fome  thing  elfe  ye 

wolde. 
C.  (iTujsStance.  Not  now,  but  when  I  nede  to  fende  I 

will  be  bolde.  Exeat. 

I  thanke  you  for  thefe  paines.     And  now  I  wyll  get 

me  in. 
Now  Roifter  Doifter  will  no  more  wowyng  begin.    Ex. 
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Actus.  V.  Scaena.  j. 

Ym    Siirefby   my  truflie  man,  nowe 
adiiife  thee  well, 
And  fee  that  no  falfe  fiirmifes  thou 

me  tell, 
Was  there  fuch  adoe  about  Cuf- 

tance  of  a  truth  ? 
.^im.  ^ure.    To    reporte   that    T 
hearde  and  fawe,  to  me  is  ruth, 
But  both  my  duetie  and  name  and  proi)retie, 
Warneth  me  to  you  to  fliewe  fidelitie, 
It  may  be  well  enough,  and  I  wyfhe  it  fo  to  be, 
She  may  hir  felfe  difcharge  and  trie  hir  honeflie. 
Yet  their  clayme  to  hir  me  thought  was  very  large. 
For  with  letters  rings  and  tokens,  they  dyd  hir  charge. 
Which  when  I  hearde  and  fawe  I  would  none  to  you 
bring.  [thing. 

%.  (!^00t)l.  No,  by  fainct  Marie,  I  allowe  thee  in  that 
Ah  fnra,  nowe  I  fee  truthe  in  the  prouerbe  olde, 
All  things  that  Hiineth  is  not  by  and  by  pure  golde, 
]  f  any  doe  lyue  a  woman  of  honeflie, 
I  would  haue  fworne  Chriflian  Cuflance  had  bene  fhee. 
^im  .^urc.  Sir,  though  I  to  you  be  a  feruant  true 
and  iufl. 
Yet  doe  not  ye  therfore  your  faithfull  fpoufe  myflrufl. 
But  examine  the  matter,  and  if  ye  fliall  it  finde, 
'I'o  be  all  well,  be  not  ye  for  my  wordes  vnkinde. 
(!5-  (Sootil.  I  fliall   do    that    is  right,  and  as  I  fee 
caufe  why. 
But  here  commeth  Cuflance  forth,  we  flial  know  bv 
and  by. 
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Actus.  V.  Scaena.  ij. 

C  €^tt$tance.   I^^f^^s^j  Come   forth    to   fee   and 

hearken  for  newes  good, 
For  about  this  houre    is 
the  tyme  of  hkelyhood, 
That  Gawyn   Goodlucke 
by  the  fayingsof  Surefby, 
Would  be  at  home,  and  lo  yond  I  fee  hym  I. 
What  Gawyn  Goodlucke,  the  onely  hope  of  my  life, 
Welcome  liome,  and  kyffe  me  your  true  efpoufed  wife. 
^a.  ^oot).  Nay  foft  dame  Cuflance,  I  mud  firft  by 
your  licence. 
See  whether  all  things  be  cleere  in  your  confcience, 
I  heare  of  your  doings  to  me  very  flraunge. 

€^.  (Jlu^taucc.   What  feare  ye  ?  that  my  faith  towardes 
you  fliould  chaunge  ?  [entangled. 

(!^tt.  C^oot).  I  mud  needes  miflrufl.  ye  be  elfewhere 
For  I  heare  that  certaine  men  with  you  haue  wrangled 
About  the  promife  of  mariage  by  you  to  tliem  made. 
C  Cu^tauce.   Coulde  any  mans  reporte  your  minde 
therein  })erfuade?  [to  flande  cleere, 

^a.  (Soot).  Well,  ye  mufl  therin  declare  your  felfe 
Fife  I  and  you  dame  Cuflance  may  not  ioyne  this  yere. 
(IT.  (Hu^tance.  Then  woulde  I  were  dead,  and  faire 
layd  in  my  graue, 
Ah  Surefby,  is  this  the  honeflie  that  ye  haue  ? 
To  hurt  me  with  your  report,  not  knowyng  the  thing. 
^im  ^ure.  If  ye  be  honefl  my  wordes  can  hurte 
you  nothing. 
But  what  I  hearde  and  fawe,  I  might  not  but  report. 
(S.  (iTiijitance.  Ah  Lorde,  helpe  poore  widowes,  defli- 
tute  of  comfort.  [paflance. 

Truly  moft   deare   fpoufe,   nought  was  done  but  for 
C5.  C5oot).  But  fuchkyndeoffporting  is  homely  dahance. 
(JT.  Cu.^tance.   If  ye  knewe  the  truthe,  ye  would  take 
all  in  good  parte.  [in  that  arte. 

(f^a.  CSooi).   By  your  leaue  T  am  not  halfe  well  fl  ijlcd 
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C  CttjStance.  It  was  none  but  Roifler  Doifler  that 
foolifhe  mome.  [fcufe  than  none. 

Sa.  ^oob.  Yea  Cuflance,  better  (they  fay)  a  badde 
(fT.  (STujsltattce.  Why  Triflram  Truflie  fir,  your  true 
and  faithful!  frende, 
Was  priuie  bothe  to  the  beginning  and  the  ende. 
Let  him  be  the  fudge,  and  for  me  teflifie.         [verifie, 
%^.  ^oob.  I  will  the  more  credite  that   he  (hall 
And  bicaufe  I  will  the  truthe  know  een  as  it  is, 
I  will  to  him  my  felfe,  and  know  all  without  milfe. 
Come  on  Sym  Surefby,  that  before  my  friend  thou  may 
Auouch  the  fame  wordes,  which  thou  dydfl  to  me  fay. 

Exeaiit. 

Actus.  V.  Scaena.  iij. 

CTIjnjitian  (JTuisitance. 

C.  €^u?Jtance.  I^^^^Ol  Lorde,  howe  neceffarie  it 

is  nowe  of  dayes, 
That     eche     bodie     line 
vprightly    all     maner 
wayes. 

For  lette  neuer  fo  little  a  gappe  be  open. 
And  be  fure  of  this,  the  worfl  fhall  be  fpoken 
Howe  innocent  flande  I  in  this  for  deede  or  thought  ? 
And  yet  fee  what  miflrufl  towardes  me  it  hath  wrought 
But  thou  Lorde  knowefl  all  folkes  thoughts  and  eke 
And  thou  arte  the  deliuerer  of  all  innocentes.  [intents 
Thou  didfl  helpe  the  aduoutreffe  that  fhe  might  be 

amended, 
Much  more  then  helpe  Lorde,  that  neuer  yll  intended. 
Thou  didfl  helpe  Siifajma,  wrongfully  accufed. 
And  no  leffe  dofl  thou  fee  Lorde,  how  I  am  now  abufed. 
Thou  didfl  helpe  HeJIer,  when  flie  fhould  haue  died, 
Helpe  alfo  good  Lorde,  that  my  truth  may  be  tried. 
Yet  if  Gavvin  Goodlucke  with  Triflram  Trufly  fpeakc. 
I  trufl  of  yll  report  the  force  fhall  be  but  weake, 
And  loe  yond  they  come  fadly  talking  togither, 
T  wvU  abyde,  and  not  fhrinke  for  their  comming  hither. 
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Actus.  V.  Scaena.  iiij. 

&.  €tt^tance.    ^gm  ^urcisbg. 

da.  doob.  iBgyiM^Nd  was  it  none  other  than 

ye  to  me  reporte  ? 
oTri^trant.    No,   and   here 
were  ye  wifhed  to  haue 
feene  the  IJDorte. 
Sa.  doob.  Woulde  I  had,  rather  than  halfe  of  that 
in  my  purfe.  [was  no  wurfe, 

^im  ^vtre.  And  I  doe  muche  reioyce  the  matter 
And  Hke  as  to  open  it,  I  was  to  you  faithfull, 
So  of  dame  Cuflance  honefl  truth  I  am  ioyfuU. 
For  God  forfende  that   I   fhoulde   hurt  hir  by  falfe 
reporte.  [comforte. 

da.  dooD.  Wei],  I  will  no  longer  holde  hir  in  dif- 
^.  (JTtt^tante.  Nov/e  come  they  hitherwarde,  I  trufl 
all  fhall  be  well.  [nor  tongue  tell, 

da.  doob.  Sweete  Cuflance  neither  heart  can  thinke 
Howe  much  I  ioy  in  your  conflant  fidelitie, 
Come  nowe  kiffe  me  the  pearle  of  perfect  honeflie. 
CT.  (JTrtjStante.  God  lette  me  no  longer  to  continue 
in  lyfe, 
Than  I  fhall  towardes  you  continue  a  true  wyfe. 
da.  doob  I.  Well  now  to  make  you  for  this  fome 
parte  of  amendes, 
I  fhall  defire  firfl  you,  and  then  fuche  of  our  frendes. 
As  fhall  to  you  feeme  befl,  to  fuppe  at  home  with  me, 
Where  at  your  fought  fielde  we  fhall  laugh  and  mery  be. 
^im  ^ure.  And  miflreffe  I  befeech  you,  take  with 
me  no  greefe, 
I  did  a  true  mans  part,  not  wifhyng  you  repreefe. 
(ST.  Cu^tance.  Though  haflie  reportes   through  fur- 
mifes  grovvyng. 
May  of  poore  innocentes  be  vtter  ouerthrowyng, 
Yet  bicaufe  to  thy  maifler  thou  hall  a  true  hart,  [part. 
And  I  know  mine  owne  truth,  I  forgiue  thee  for  my 
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Sa.  (!^oobl.  Go  we  ail  to  my  houfe,  and  of  this  geare 

no  more. 

Goe  prepare  all  things  Sym  Surefby,  hence,  runne  afore. 

^im  ^ure.  I  goe.  Ex. 

%.  C^oob.  But  who  commeth  yond,  M.  Merygreeke? 

CT.  CttiStance.  Roifler  Doiflers  champion,  I  fhrewe 

his  befl  cheeke.  [hym  too. 

cT.  STrujsJtg.  Roifler  Doifler  felfe  yourwower  is  with 

Surely  fome  thing  there  is  with  vs  they  haue  to  doe. 

Actus.  V-  Scaena.  v. 

pt.  Itterggcecke.    flalpl)  ^oi^ter.    (^^xq^xi  (f^ooblucke. 
Orri;Stmm  ^rujstie.     €.  (JTuiStance. 

P-  Per]).  I^^^^Ond  I  fee  Gawyn  Goodlucke, 

to  whome  lyeth  my  mes- 
fage, 
I  will  firfl  falute  him  after  his 
long  voyage. 

And  then  make  all  thing  well  concerning  your  behalfe. 
'%.  Pogjsiter.  Yea  for  the  pafhe  of  God. 
pt.  JEerp.  Hence  out  of  fight  ye  calfe, 
Till  I  haue  fpoke  with  them,  and  then  I  will  you  fet, 
%.  J^oj);Stcr.  In  Gods  name. 

|E.  JEerg.  What  mafler  Gawin  Goodluck  wel  met 
And  from  your  long  voyage  I  bid  you  right  welcome 
Sa.  ^oob.  I  thanke  you.  [home. 

|E.  JEcrg.  I  come  to  you  from  an  honefl  mome. 
(!ga.  (^ool).  Who  is  that? 
|E.  ptecg.  lloifler  Doifler  that  doughtie  kite. 
CT.  CttjStance.   Fye,  I  can  fcarce  abide  ye  fhoulde  his 
name  recite.  [all  pafl, 

|E.  Jttcrg.  Ye  mufl  take  him  to  fauour,  and  pardon 
He  heareth  of  your  returne,  and  is  full  yll  agafl. 
Sa.  doob.  I  am  ryght  well  content  he  haue  with 
vs  fome  chere.  [be  there. 

C  CttiStance.  Fye  vpon  him  bead,  then  wyll  not  I 
(!^a.  C^ooll.  Why  Cuflance  do  ye  hate  hym  more 
than  ye  loue  me  ? 
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C.  CttjEltance.  But  for  your  mynde  fir,  where  he  were 
would  I  not  be  ? 

%.  STniiStg.  He  woulde  make  vs  al  laugh. 

|lt.  Jllerg.  Ye  nere  had  better  fport.  [vs  refort. 

(la.  ^OOb.  I  pray  you  fweete  Cuflance,  let  him  to 

C  distance.  To  your  will  I  affent. 

|E.  Jlerp.  Why,  fuche  a  foole  it  is. 
As  no  man  for  good  paflime  would  forgoe  or  miffe. 

(^.  Soobl.  Fet  him  to  go  wyth  vs. 

|E.  pterg.  He  will  be  a  glad  man.  Ex. 

^.  SrujStg.  We  muR  to  make  vs  mirth,  maintaine 
hym  all  we  can. 
And  loe  yond  he  commeth  and  Merygreeke  with  him. 

(JT.  CttjStancc.  At  his  firfl  entrance  ye  (hall  fee  I  wyll 
him  trim. 
But  firfl  let  vs  hearken  the  gentleman s  wife  talke.  [flalke. 

%.  ^ruiStg.  I  pray  you  marke  if  euer  ye  fawe  crane  fo 

Actus.  V-  Scaena.  vj. 

'§..  %m\tx.     |E.  Perpmke.      €:.  CujEitance.     (H. 
Sooblutke.    %.  ^rnistie.    ip.  JBottfil)tte.    "garpax. 

3K.  ^og^ter.  I^^^^Ay  I  then  be  bolde? 

pft.  Jllterg.  I  warrant  you 
on  my  worde, 
j  They  fay  they  (hall  be  ficke, 
but  ye  be  at  theyr  borde. 
%.  ^ogjSter.  Thei  wer  not  angry  then. 
|E.  JEerg.  Yes  at  firfl,  and  made  flrange 
But  when  I  fayd  your  aiager  to  fauour  fhoulde  change, 
And  therewith  had  commended  you  accordingly, 
They  were  all  in  loue  with  your  mafhyp  by  and  by. 
And  cried  you  mercy  that  they  had  done  you  wrong. 
^.  Po3)j5ter.  For  why,  no  man,  woman,  nor  childe 
can  hate  me  long.  [one  day, 

|E.  JEerj).  We  feare  (quod  they)  he  will  be  auenged 
Then  for  a  peny  giue  all  our  Hues  we  may. 
P  p,03)^tci'.  Sayd  they  fo  in  deede. 
JE.  |B.erg.  Did  they  ?  yea,  euen  with  one  voice 
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He  will  forgiue  all  (quod  I)  Oh  how  they  did  reioyce. 

Jl  JlogiSter.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  [good  moode, 

Jll.  JEerg.  Goe  fette  hym  (fay  they)  while  he  is  in 
For  haue  his  anger  who  lufl,  we  will  not  by  the  Roode. 

p.  JloijiEJtct.  I  pray  God  that  it  be  all  true,  that  thou 
And  that  flie  fight  no  more.  [hafl  me  tolde, 

JE.  JEerg.  I  warrant  you,  be  bolde 
Too  them,  and  falute  them. 

Jl.  ^ogiStcr.  Sirs,  I  greete  you  all  well. 
Omnes.  Your  maifterfhip  is  welcom. 

(IT.  CttjJtance.  Sauyng  my  quarell. 
For  fure  I  will  put  you  vp  into  the  Efchequer. 

|E.  Jlerg.   Why  fo  ?  better  nay  :  Wherfore  ? 

(ST.  (iTtDeltartce.  For  an  vfurer. 

^.  Register.  I  am  no  vfurer  good  miflreffe  by  his 
armes.  [mans  harmes  ? 

JE.  JEcrg.  When  tooke  he  gaine  of  money  to  any 

S.  CuiStance.   Yes,  a  fowle  vfurer  he  is,  ye   fhall 
fee  els.  [no  mo  quarels? 

y .  ^ogjJtcr.  Didfl  not  thou  promife  fhe  would  picke 

(IT.  ^^vxjStance.  He  will  lende  no  blowes,  but  he  haue 
in  recompence 
Fiftene  for  one,  whiche  is  to  muche  of  confcience. 

JR.  ^ogjsltcr.  Ah  dame,  by  the  auncient   lawe   of 
armes,  a  man 
Hath  no  honour  to  foile  his  handes  on  a  woman. 

C  (!rtt«jtance.    And  where  other  vfurers  take  their 
gaines  yerely, 
This  man  is  angry  but  he  haue  his  by  and  by. 

^ai.  Clootil.  Sir,  doe  not  for  hir  fake  beare  me  your 
difpleafure.  [at  leafure. 

|E.  JEcrg.  Well,  he  fhall  with  you  talke  therof  more 
Vpon  your  good  vfage,  he  will  now  fhake  your  hande. 

JR.  Jlog^ter.  And  much  heartily  welcome  from  a 
flraunge  lande. 

|E.  |Ecrg.  Be  not  afearde  Gawyn  to  let  him  fhake 
your  fyft.  [I  wifl. 

(!^a.  ^ootll.  Oh  the  mofle  honefle  gentleman  that  ere 
I  befeeche  your  mafhyp  to  take  payne  to  fuppe  with  vs. 

JE.  JEcrg.  He  fhall  not  fay  you  nay  and  I  too,byIefus. 
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Bicaufe  ye  fhall  be  friends,  and  let  all  quarels  pafle. 
p.  y^og^ter.  I  wyll  be  as  good  friends  with  them  as 
ere  1  was.  [haue  a  fong. 

|E.  pierg.  Then  let  me  fet  your  quier  that  we  may 
%,.  Pogsitcr.  Goe.  [yeare  long. 

%.  (f^oobltxck.  I  haue   hearde  no  melodie   all   this 
|E  pterg.   Come  on  firs  quickly. 
p.  ^og;2»ter.  Sing  on  firs,  for  my  frends  fake. 
p.  pougl).  Cal  ye  thefe  your  frends  ? 
%..  ^ogjElter.  Sing  on,  and  no  mo  words  make. 

Here  they  fitig. 

^a.   (!loob.    The    Lord    preferue    our   mofl   noble 
Queene  of  renowne, 
And  hir  virtues  reward e  with  the  heauenly  crowne. 
(!!.  Cttisltattce.  The  Lorde  flrengthen  hir  mofl  excel- 
lent Maieflie, 
Long  to  reigne  ouer  vs  in  all  profperitie.       [to  defende, 
gI^.  5rrtt;s;tg.  That  hir  godly  proceedings  the   faith 
He  may  flabliflie  and  maintaine  through  to  the  ende. 
|E.  ffilcrg.  God  graunt  hir  as  fhe  doth,  the  Gofpell 
to  protect, 
Learning  and  vertue  to  aduaunce,  and  vice  to  correcft. 
^.  JS-Ogjelter.  God  graunt  hir  louyng  fubiecls  both 
the  minde  and  grace, 
Hir  mofl  godlyprocedyngs  worthily  to  imbrace.  [profper, 
Harpax.  Hir  highneffe  mofl  worthy  counfellers  God 
With  honour  and  loue  of  all  men  to  minifter. 
Omnes.  God  graunt  the  nobilitie  hir  to  ferue  and  loue. 
With  all  the  whole  commontie  as  doth  them  behoue. 

AMEN. 

Certaine  Songs  to  be  fong  by 

thofe  which  Jliall  vfe  this  Comedie  or  Eiiterlude. 

i\l\T^/^Ho  fo  to  niarry  a  minion  W^yfe, 
(Yy    Hath  hadde  good  chaunce  and  happe, 
<-^->^    Mufl  loue  hir  and  cherifhe  hir  all  his  life, 
And  dandle  hir  in  his  lappe. 
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If  fhe  will  fare  well,  yf  fhe  wyll  go  gay, 
A  good  hufbande  euer  flyll. 
What  euer  fhe  luR  to  doe,  or  to  fay, 
Mufl  lette  hir  haue  hir  ovvne  will. 

About  what  affaires  fo  euer  he  goe. 
He  mufl.  (hewe  hir  all  his  mynde, 
None  of  hys  counfell  fhe  may  be  kept  free, 
Elfe  is  he  a  man  vnkynde. 


C 


tl 


Mun  be  maried  a  Sunday 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday, 
Who  foeuer  fhall  come  that  wa}', 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

Royfl,er  Doyfler  is  my  name, 
Royfler  Doyfl.er  is  my  name, 
A  luflie  brute  I  am  the  fame, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

Chriflian  Cuftance  haue  I  founde, 
Chriflian  Cuflance  haue  I  founde, 
A  Wydowe  worthe  a  thoufande  pounde, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  funday. 

Cuflance  is  as  fweete  as  honey, 
Cuflance  is  as  fweete  as  honey, 
I  hir  lambe  and  flie  my  coney, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

When  we  fhall  make  our  weddyng  feafl, 
When  we  fhall  make  oure  weddyng  feafl.. 
There  fhall  bee  cheere  for  man  and  beafl., 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday,  etc. 

The  PJabnodie 


Lacebo  di/exi,  [die, 

_^  Maifler  Roifl.er  Doifler  wil  flreight  go  home  and 
KjJ){.  Our  Lorde  lefus  Chrifl.  his  foule  haue  mercievpon : 
Thus  you  fee  to  day  a  man,  to  morrow  John. 
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Yet  fauing  for  a  womans  extreeme  crueltie, 
He  might  haue  lyued  yet  a  moneth  or  two  or  three, 
But  in  fpite  of  Cuflance  which  hath  him  weried, 
His  mafhyp  fhall  be  worfhipfuUy  buried. 
And  while  fome  piece  of  his  foule  is  yet  hym  within, 
Some  parte  of  his  funeralls  letvs  here  beginne. 
Dirige.  He  will  go  darklyng  to  his  graue. 
Neqiie  lux,  neque  crux,  nifi  folian  clinke, 
Neuer  gentman  fo  went  toward  heauen  I  thinke 

Yet  firs  as  ye  wyll  the  b-liffe  of  heauen  win, 
When  he  commeth  to  the  graue  lay  hym  foftly  in, 
And  all  men  take  heede  by  this  one  Gentleman, 
How  you  fette  your  loue  vpon  an  vnkinde  woman  : 
For  thefe  women  be  all  fuche  madde  pieuifh  elues, 
They  wyll  not  be  woonne  except  it  pleafe  them  felues. 
But  in  faith  Cuflance  if  euer  ye  come  in  hell, 
Maifler  Roifler  Doider  fhall  ferue  you  as  well,    [knaue. 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  Farewel  Roger  olde 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  knaue,  knap. 
Nequando.         Aiiditii  vocem.         Requiem  ceternam. 

%\it  f  ede  nf  belles  rong  bj)  titepcimh  (Jllah, 

anb  ^otsiter  Poi;Ster;S  foure  men. 

Wc)t  tot  licit  a  o^dple. 
When  dyed  he?     When  dyed  he? 

5ri)e  ^econbe. 

We  haue  hym.  We  haue  hym. 

5^1)  e  tl)irtie 
Royller  Doyfler,  Royfler  Doyflcr. 

^l)c  tottrtl)  ?gelt. 
He  commeth,  He  commeth. 

5ri)e  grcate  |3ell. 
Our  owne,  Our  owne. 

FINIS. 
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